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Sittvxttn, 

B7 Ui« B«r. J. Mabshill Luca, D,D. 
" Undenua4h an tit toerlatting anm."~-Diwr. inliL 27. 
"P^VERY rightly thinking peiwn tkIum the 
■'-' bleoaiDg of a good man ; MpeciftUy the bene- 
diction which he pronounces when the end of the 
life on earth is at hand. What he laya then about 
the one that it deer to him, what he lajB eonoem- 
ing God and Qod'e Berrice and kingdom, are invested 
with a special interest and Kdemnity. Never was 
cloeing utterance more full of meaning, both in its 
flashingB forth of the prophetic soul and its expres- 
siona of faith, than that " wherewith Moeea, the 
man of Qod, blessed the children of Isiael l)efore 
his death." Veiy tonching, with long, far reaches 
of mind oondenaed into short pithy phrases, the 
delineation of the character and of the future of 
tbe tribes by him in the day when, as king in 
Jeshurun, he was surrounded by the heads of the 
people t Marrellously beautiful, tbe summing-up 
of tiie kingly charge 1 I have selected one claose 
of it ; that in which he represents the blessedness 
of Israel, thus : — " Underneath are the everlasting 
arms." 

It is the ctanse I would set before yoa on the 
morning oT New Year's Day. YHiat more appro- 
priate than to invite yoD to a short, umple, {Jease 
Qod, profitable meditation, whose points shall be 
tbe three words — Qod's arm*; Qod's mMrltutmg 
arms - Ood's everlasting arms wiid*nuaA 3 Be it 
thine, mine, dearly beloved in the Lord, to lealise 
the riches Uius presented ! 

Of course yon understand that in the ezpresrion 
titt ortM we are invited to look for that spiritual 
sense which is within the literal, of which the 
literal is the " covering over the glory " spoken of 
I7 the prophet Isaiah. As man was made in the 
image and after tbe likeness of the Eternal, so, in 
the severnl parts of his Being, the likeness is dis- 
tributed. There is that in each of these parts 
wtiich has its correspondent in some feature or 
quality of Ood. Tbe heart, the eye, the ear, the 
hands, the feet, the affections, emotions, sym- 
pathies; each, all, have in them a divine some- 
thing, a something whose fulfilment is in tbe 
Eternal Being. So, now, as to tbe arms. They are 
among the main instruments of action ; with 
them we sustain, through them we repel, by 
means of them we work and toil. And, acoord- 
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ingly, they are nsad to set forth the activity of 
Ood in His manifold doing to the children of 
men. It is not the first time that the man of God 
employs the symbolism. In the song which he 
sang after the passage of tbe Bed Sea, he cries, 
" By the greatness ^ Tbine arm, Thine enemies 
were as still as a stone until Thy people passed 
over." And the symbolism is found throughout 
the Scriptures. "Hast thou an arm like GodV 
is a part of the questioning by which Job is con- 
founded. The prophet Isuah recurs agun and 
again to the phrase. He says of the Meaaiah, " His 
arm shall rule for Him." "Awake, put on Thy 
strength, arm of the Lord," is the passionate 
pleading. " To whom is the arm of the Lord re- 
vealed)" is the pathetic oomplaint It is the 
" stretcbed-ont arm " that in the Old Testament is 
described as the instrument <^ redemption. And 
Mary, in the song which opens the fountains of New 
Testament poetry, prolongs the strain : " He hath 
showed struigth with His arm." 

The arms are the covenant activities of Ood, 
the sign of all His action in behalf of, with, and 
through the people whom He has redeemed. I do 
not know if we should push the analogy farther. 
But if you wiahed to find out repreeentatives 
of the two arms, I might point you to such words 
as these: "Ueit? and truth are met together." 
"All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth." 
" We beheld His gloiy, fidl of grace and truth." 
For it is the joy, it is tbe blessedness, of the re- 
deemed, that the righteousness and the tenderness 
of God are united in their salvation. That is one 
aspect of the reconciliation received in Jesus Christ. 
It represents the harmony of the divine attributes 
— " 1 have glorified Thee." Oar confidence is, that 
it is no mere act of pity on which we must humbly 
trust for the forgiveness of our sins ; but that it is 
Ood's faithfulness and justness which we may 
claim. It would be iiyustice not to foigive, since 
that has been done which has satisfied all righteoos- 
ness, and which is unto all and upon all them that 
believa There we take our stand; thence, our 
confidence towards God. Presenting ever tbe ac- 
cepted sacrifice, we know that both arms of the 
divine will and government, — the righteousness of 
the Law whose seat is Ood's own Being, and the 
meroifidness of tbe Heart which hates nothing that 
He made, but seeks the good of all, — that these 
arms are obedient to the motion of the Father's 
heart : " When he was yet a great way ofi^ his 
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&tlier saw him, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him." 

The arms are everlasting; the arms of the 
eternal Gknl, whose purpose never fails, whose 
love never changes. What more suggestive of the 
ever-abiding than the physical universe) But 
there is a constitution surer stilL ''The moun- 
tains shall depart, and the hiUs be removed, but 
My kindness shall not depart from thee ; neither 
shall the covenant of My peace be removed, saith 
the Lord that hath mercy on thee." Oh what 
repose in the thought of these everlasting arms ! 

Everlasting, in what they hold for us. They 
are laden with blessings — ^blessings in the heavenlies 
— ay, and who shall set a limit 1 As to the scope 
and abundance of the blessings, judge from only 
one assurance, '' He that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He 
not with Him also freely givo us all things f" 
'' All things are yours " — ^in these arms for you — 
'* whether the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come." Worlds, eternities, 
sufficiendes for every sort of strait and condition ; 
these are laid up, are kept everlastingly for you. 
In these arms are all the promises of Qod, with 
His Yea and Amen to you sealed on them ; a pro- 
mise for every emergency, a promise which is 
before every trial, a promise which is for every 
trial, a promise which renuiins after every trial 
God's solemn oaths. His guarantees, His pledges, 
are bound about the arms. In them, for every one 
who wOl, are the four grand alls — all grace, aU 
sufSciency, all ways, in eii things ; '^ sure mercies," 
" everlasting covenants," " everlasting kindness." 

Everlasting in what th^ do for us. These 
arms are guiding the chariot in the heavens — the 
chariot of Him who is riding for a help and in His 
excellency on the sky. These arms are thrusting 
out the enemy from before thee. ''All power," 
said the Lord, "is given to Me in heaven and 
earth." And as He so said. He was taken from 
them; th^ beheld Him passing into the glory, 
with the out-stretched arms blessing the world and 
the Church. Everlasting are these arms in which 
the whole power of heaven and earth is vested. 
The arm that is straitened is not His, it is our& 
" The best of all," said Wesley, waving his withered 
hand, " is that God is with us." 

Everlasting in the support which they provide. 
The soul that is held in their embrace is held for 
ever. There is discipline, correction, chastisement 
in them for sin, and error, and transgression — 
discipline and correction that arc very sharp, 
that sometimes cut into the innermost places of 
the being. But the arms do not let go; and 
if they smite, they also heal ; if they tear, they 
also bind up. Other arms must relinquish the 
embrace. The hour comes when they must be 
withdrawn. You have seen the loving bear the 
loved through the sickness on to the article of 
death ; but then the support ceases. The form, 



cold and lifeless, is buried out of sight Then is 
realised the full strength of the everlasting arms. 
" I will ransom them from the power of the grave, 
I will redeem them fit)m death." " Thy dead shall 
live ; together with my dead body shall they ansa" 
"Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." 

The everlasting arms are undemeatK Mark 
the description : above^ the face of the eternal God, 
shining, lifted up; the countenance resting in 
love, rejoicing over Israel with joy, the counte- 
nance in which the prophet read the word, " Thou 
wast angry with me, but Thine anger is turned 
away, and Thou oomfortedst me," in which the 
apostle read the word, " Qod was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world to Himself," which the Son of God, 
who only knew the Father, thus interpreted, " God 
so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son." Bekw, the arms lifting up to the light of that 
countenance ; sustaining, if for an instant the light 
be hidden. " Why hast Thou forsaken Me f " cried 
the Divine SuflPerer on the crosa The light was 
gone ; the countenance was withdrawn. But not 
the arms ; underneath they were : " My God, My 
GkxL" Oh, let us evermore dwell on the underneath ! 

If I think for an instant of the Israel with 
regard to which it was first uttered, I cannot part 
with the assurance that underneath all its strange 
vicissitudes, its histoiy chequered and marred, its 
condition — a race scattered and peeled, yet still 
holding fast its traditions and strangely perpetu- 
ating its unity — underneath all, are the Covenant 
election and promise. " God hath not cast away 
His people which He foreknew." Are not His gifts 
and calling without repentance t There has been 
a past, there is no present, but there will be a 
future for IsraeL Somehow the destinies of the 
Church and world are interwoven with its fortunes ; 
and deeper than all political movements, yet work- 
ing strangely through them, is the purpose to bring 
back the Captivity of Zion, and in the grafting in of 
the right branch into the stem to realise new bless- 
ing for all the spiritual Israel — ^for mankind. 

So, too, when disposed to tremble for the ark 
of God, to ask. What shall be the end of all 
the baitings and uncertainties of thought in our day, 
all the breakings-up of the old platforms and sub- 
mergence of the old landmarks, all the signs of 
unbelief and the spirit which treats Divine Ordi- 
nance and Constitution, amid the plaudits of those 
who claim to be enlightened, as merely a machinery 
like that of police board or railway company? 
— ^when I thus, with something of heart-sinking, 
wonder whether the whole idea of a Holy City, 
God's New Jerusalem, fitly joined together, com- 
pacted by ministries and offices which connect 
with the grace of the Lord and Head, is fading 
from sight, and a cold, hopeless secularism is 
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eating into all our life ; the rallying assurance 
is, "Underneath the Church are the everlasting 
arms." The gates of hell cannot prevail '' She 
has a charm, a word of fire, a pledge of love that 
cannot tire." Some higher order is being wrought 
through disorder. Is the cry, " Overturn, overturn, 
overturn "? It shall be only until He come whose 
the right is. He is in all, through all, over all ; 
His strength working deeper than all ; underneath, 
in the realm of the under waters, among the under 
currents, is the seat of His energy who is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask. In 
death, the power of His might works resurrection. 
For ourselves, brethren, let us take home the word 
underneath. The arms are below the body which 
they sustain ; the whole weight of the person rests 
on them. God's will is, that you rest the entire 
weight of your care, your sorrow, your anxiety, on 
Him ; and that, conscious of His upholding, you go 
into the duty or the trial which lies before you. 
This year has opened on many a heavy heart How 
many on Thursday shall feel that festivity has in 
it a hollow sound ; that there is nothing for them 
except the part of stilling and quieting the fevered 
spirit ; not dwelling too much on the briglitness 
that has gone, or anticipating too much the dark- 
ness that is coming I If I am speaking to any thus 
burdened, my word would be one of good cheer. 
Remember tA« everlaeUng arme undemeaih. Fall 
back, lean on them, let them bear you : " Lord, 
I am oppressed, undertake for me." His word, 
whose are the arms, is, " Fear not" Heavy the 
load ; but the arms that bear up are everlasting 
and infinite in their strength. This year, again, 
shall open on some who know that during the 
months which have fled they have failed and erred, 
in many ways, from the truth. Memories are not 
only regretful, but reproachful ; what one felt to be 
the best, not only not attained, but miserably fallen 
from, sometimes denied ; all sorts of shortcomings in 
even the first principles of righteousness ; all sorts of 
offences against our own resolutions, and principles, 
and aims. Truly, as the years pass, we find the 
sort of enthusiasm with which we used to regard 
New Year's Day vanishing. "January 1 is not 
unlike December 31, and there is no transforming 
magic in a change of date." We recollect how we 
used to write resolutions, to begin diaries, to make 
all kinds of promises and rules for New Year. 
Some of us have given it up, for our diaries stare 
us unkept and our resolutions unfulfilled ; and now 
we are &in simply to ask God's forgiveness, and 
commit ourselves anew to His help and the teach- 
ing of His Holy Spirit But if I am addressing 
any who are conscious of great falls and distinct 
failures, who are morally weaker than they were 
last year, more under the power of some sin, more 
separated from the truth of a spiritual life, more 
eaten up by care and worldly concerns, more in the 
meshes of some series of actions as to which the 
conscience is uneasy, again, my word is one of good 



cheer, but of solemn, urgent entreaty. When Gad, 
the prophet, presented three courses to David, after 
the numbering of the people, David's answer was, 
'' I am in a great strait: let me fall into the hands 
of QodJ* Fall into the everlasting arm& Do not 
struggle away from them, out of them. In repent- 
ance and contrition, yield yourselves to their whole- 
some scourging ; only, only, be sure that they are 
below you ; submit to the righteousness of God in 
the obedience of faith. Beloved, I repeat, your 
safety, your strength, your peace, your rest, and your 
inspiration alike are found in the experience of the 
saying, '* Underneath are the everlasting arm&" 

jlebj gear's ^z^n for 1880. 

"VICTORY." 
('*More than conquerors through Him that loved oa.*'} 

THK year is gone for ever, 
And what is there to show 
The patient loving service 

I vowed twelve months ago ? • 
When, in the joy of finding 

The Pearl of greatest price, 
My heart's-fijes were entindled 

For any sacrifice, 
And all was dross, if only 

I mlffht abide with Thee ; 
If, whue I trod the world's ways, 

My heart in heaven might be. 

But I dreamed not of the hardships. 

The weary toil and pain ; 
I thought but of the heavenly bliss 

And all the joy and gain. 
I knew not *tis by crosses 

We reach that blessM height, 
And Christ's yoke seemed so easy, 

I trusted my own might 

All for a time was sunshine, 

The pathway bright and fair, 
My heart was jgay and buoyant. 

My spirits light as air. 

Then came defeat and failure. 

And wretched days of gloom, 
The giants Sin and Satan 

I could not overcome. 
Their chains are chains of iron. 

Is there no help for me f 
Thou, Lord, canst break the fetters, 

And set the captive free. 
Then with a shout of triumph, 

No longer held in thrall. 
Thro' Thee I'll more than conquer : 

Thy love has conquered all. 

From Self and Sin and Satan 

For evermore I fiee ; 
Strong in a strength almighty, 

I'll strive to foUow Thee 
(Whose way thro' paiu and sorrow, 

Led past the cross and death). 
And choose what Thou appointest 

Until my latest breath ; 

For "he that overcometh 

Shall walk with Thee in white," 
And Thy " well done " of welcome 

Is the crown of life and lisht 
This year may bring me triid, 

And strength is not in me ; 
But, Lord, in all time conung 

Help me to ding to Thee I— A. H. Jamoboh 
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WALLYFORD. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE old house of Wallyford stands in the midst of the 
fields, in the rich and peaoefal stretch of countiy 
which lies between Edinbnrgh and the sea. It stands no 
longer, let me add, but £as been pulled down, and 
another house, possibly more convenient, and commodi- 
ous, and healthy, but not so homely and attaching, built 
in its stead. Old houses come to be like growths of the 
kindly soil, dear as the hills are dear, and the singing 
bums by which we have played in our childhood, and 
the old trees — ^notwithstanding that the new ones may be 
better in some respects, they are not so dear. This 
house was neither large nor rich, nor eren beautlfuL It 
was a homely square house, with a rounded half-turret, 
in which was the stair ; this made the most picturesque 
feature in the place. The staircase had a long window on 
the landing, and the door opened at its foot on the 
ground-floor. This window was the mount of vision of 
the house. It overlooked the approach, and the little 
shrubbexy, and a bit of the road which led to the village, 
and through the village to all the ereat highways, to 
Edinburgh and to the world. Withm, the rooms were 
low-roof^ and homely — a dining-room, large and low, 
next to the kitchen, which was paved with red brick, 
with a hearth as white as snow ; and upstairs a drawing- 
room, with five small twinkUne windows, opening, as it 
seemed, at the first glance, in aU the comers of the room, 
and making it a kind of lantem of cool greenish light, 
looking out at one side upon the great slopes of Arthur's 
Seat. The hill was six or seven miles ofi, but it was so 
great, heaving its mighty shoulder up against the sky, 
and covering itself with all the purple and gold of even- 
ing, and all the rose tints of the earlier day, with the 
distance ever blue and dreamy in its hollows, that it 
looked much nearer than it was. This drawing-room 
was such a room as no one would ever make now ; but 
there never was a place that looked more entirely a 
home. The walls were thicker, and I suppose the 
windows fitted better than our badly made windows do 
— at least I know that a thin brick house in England, 
though it is farther south, and has more of the sunshine, 
is never so warm as was that many-windowed room. There 
was a west window, by which the last sunshine of the 
day got in ; and there was a south-east window, which 
caught the sun by noon-day, so that all the light that was 
going got into thispleasant place. There was an old Turkey 
carpet on the floor, worn bare in various places ; and 
old-fashioned chairs, such as Isabel Cameron, the daughter 
of the house, was slightly ashamed of, though, the fauiion 
having changed, thev would be valuable now. She 
would have uked to bring in the upholsterer and have 
everything modemised — beix^ only twen^, and not 
much more wise than girls or twenty usually are ; but 
fortunately (so far as this went) the Camerons were not 
very rich, and the mother of the house was of opinion 
that old furniture was suitable to old people. 

Isabel was the child of their old age, and their 
consolation and support. She had been bom when 
her mother was about forty, the last of a flock. It was 
sweet to the old people to have anything so young 
belon^nff to them. There was a kind of renewid to 
them in ner freshness. She would read to them in the 
evenings, and sometimes Captain Cameron and his wife 
would scarcely hear what she said in their tender admira- 
tion of herself. " Our Isabel" was the name she went 
by ; without that tender pronoun they scarcely ever 
thought of her. Captain Cameron had travelled about 
the world in all sorts of places. He was not a captain at 
all, indeed, but only a naval lieutenant, poor enough on 
his half-pay ; but all his friends and neighbours had ^ven 
him brevet rank for years. He was not a distinguished 
person though he had been in a great part of 2l that 
has been haxti and dangerous in na^ warfare during his 



time. He had been under "Charley Napier," as he 
called him, wherever that great sailor was ; and he had 
done a great deal of obscure and dangerous work besides 
on the Gold Coast against the slavers, and wherever there 
was trouble and risk, and not much chance of distinc- 
tioxL He had a good-service pension, but that was all 
the notice the country had taken of this veteran. How- 
ever, he did not mind ; his medals were reward enough, 
and this quiet haven and rest he had attained to now. 
His wife had been a minister's daughter, which gave 
great deooram and regularity to the house. A salt- 
water man like old Captain Cameron wants regulation 
in this way ; he would not, perhaps, have been so regular 
at church had it not been for his wife ; but he was a 
vary simple-minded Christian all the same, holding very 
fast to the plain interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
trusting God as a man has to do who has lived through 
storm and fight for nearly seventy years, holding his hfe 
in his hands. The faith that sustains a man in such 
continual encounters with danger and wounds and disease 
and death has to be a simple one. When he b^ns to 
make difficulties, and ask explanations of every wonder of 
Providence, the heart goes out of him. And God has 
nowhere undertaken to supply explanations. He has told 
us that all this is to be left for the end. Old Captain 
Cameron would hear none of those questionings which 
hearts in trouble so often make. *' We'll know later on," 
he said, bowing his fijie white head ; and there were so 
many thinei in his own experience that wanted explain- 
ing^ that noDody could have a better right. Mrs. Cameron 
was thought to be more pious by many people. She 
was very zealous in her attendance upon all "the ordi- 
nances,' as she said ; but sometimes her faith would fail 
her when the old sailor stood fast 

Those two had a large family, but there were only four 
left — two sons, both afloat on the world, a daughter 
married in India, and IsabeL " The boys" were men of 
eight-and-twenty and thirty. Mrs. Ramsay, the married 
daughter, was still older. She was as old as her mother 
in every habit and sentiment, and thought she— with the 
superior lights of a new generation — knew a great deal 
better than her mother. I am afraid the sons held some- 
thing of the same opinion. It is difficult for full-grown 
people, in full encounter with the world, not to fed that 
they must know better, not only than the young, who have 
no experience, but than the old, whose experience is past. 
This is a feeling which we all are tempted to entertain 
when it is our turn to do the fighting, and the others are 
only looking on. One of the sons, Charles, was in 
London ; another, John, in Edinbuiigh. Among those 
who were dead there had been misfortunes which had 
wrung the hearts of the parents more bitterly than death. 
There is nothing in which the lots of families are more 
unequal than this. Some will '*do well," as people say, 
any number of them, jogging along the path of life 
without serious irregularity, without loss, or shame, or 
great trouble ; whereas some will suffer all manner of loss 
and misery, backsliding and downfall, and ruin. The 
Camerons had been, as all their neighbours allowed, 
" sorely tried." One of their sons— a fine young man, 
with every gift of nature in his favour — had "gone 
astray " altogether. He had enlisted and been bought 
out, and then had disappeared ; and where he was now 
they did not know — ^wandering somewhere in Califomian 
wilds, living the rough life that American writers give ns 
80 manj strange pictures of — or perhaps dead in the 
Australian bush, no one could tell. One had died in 
India at the moment of his life when all was most pro- 
mising and fiiir. A third had been a clerk in a mer^ 
chanrs office in Glasgow, and had, like his brother, fallen 
into bad ways, and come home only to die. The two 
sons who remained to them now were "doin^ weU," so 
fietr as anybody knew ; but there had been a whisper about 
John — a glance exchanged between two people now and 
then, or snake of the head — which augured further woe. 
The old people had borne it all patiently, almost proudly, 
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to oatwaid seeming. They hod accepted no condolence, 
they had betrayed no eecreta. No one had ever known 
from them what kind of life Willie had led, or that 
they knew nothing of him now. They gave evasive 
answers on this subject, thouffh on all others they were 
rigid in their truthfnlness. He wrote seldom, they said ; 
he was a very bad correspondent. Mr& Cameron said this 
with a smile, looking every questioner in the face to dis- 
arm all misgivings. Some one says that there are sins 
of this sort which the recording angel blots with a tear 
as he writes them. To see her smile and make her little 
speech about Willie's letters was enough to break one's 
heart. I have seen the same kind of smile many a time, 
and no doubt so has the reader too. 

But Isabel was all sweetness and fragrance, like a 
flower growing between them, filling the house with 
perfume and pleasure. They were sitting in the pretty 
old drawing-room one dim evening in summer, when 
the days are so long in Scotland. It was nearly nine 
o'clock, but there were no candles lighted, and she was 
reading aloud. The light by whicn she was reading 
is not a light that is ever afforded to southern lands, 
though we know it so well in the north country. It was 
neither night nor day. The skies were silvery, fading 
out of the sunset glory, yet with still a great deal of 
yellow mingled in the blue, making soft breaks of far- 
away greenness, but too faint and fine in tone to be 
called green. Mrs. Cameron sat with her knitting at 
the furSier window, which, though it did not command 
the door, was near enough to make every summons 
audible, and every sound of an approaching step. She 
was knitting and listening to what Isabel read, and there 
was the shadow of a smile that was past, or rather the 
light of a smile to come, upon her face ; but underneath 
her smile and her attention to her work and to the read- 
ing, there was a very different strain of listening, for a 
footstep which did not come. This was why she chose 
that place of all others. 

She sat there on Satarday luchts when John was 
coming out from Edinburgh. This was before the 
days of railways, and John generally walked, which 
seemed the most natural way. It would not seem so 
natural now when there is a railway and many omni- 
buses ; but it was a thing that all vigorous and youth- 
ful people did then. Old Captain Cameron sat at 
the other end of the room, with nis face turned to the 
west window, which was in a deep recess at one side of 
the fireplace. In summer his arm-chair turned its back 
ungratefully upon the empty fireplace, which in winter 
he was too fflad to turn to. His face was turned to his 
daughter, who sat in the west window against the lieht, 
and made a very pretty picture with her fair soft nair 
curling about her neck. Part of it was knotted at the 
back of her head in a soft coil, and the rest shed behind 
her ear and curling on her throat That would be very 
old-fashioned nowadays ; but it was thought very pretty 
then. She was reading in a soft voice, very melodious 
to the ears of the old people. It was only the newspaper. 
There was not very much of importance in it. This was in 
the long lull that followed the great Peninsular wars, the 
thirty years' peace when people were beginning to think 
that war would never be known upon earth again. They 
were mistaken, as we all know ; but thev were able to 
think so then ; and there were no telegrams about 
battles — nor, indeed, about anything else — for the 
telegraph, as yet, was not in existence. It made a 
pjeat deal of aifference in life — perhaps for the worse 
m many things, but in one or two for the better. 
People were more patient and more tranquil when they 
could not get messages of life or death at any moment 
Captain Cameron had his face turned towards his 
daughter ; but nevertheless he was conscious of the 
asp^ of his wife, and knew in a moment, by a side- 
glance at the outline of her against her window, what 
she was thinking of, and that as yet there was no step 
audible coming up the road. She was his telegraph. 



He knew when there was anything like a footstep in the 
distance by a momentary pause of her knitting-needles. 
When that happened, he too held Ms breath ; but when 
he saw them go on again, composed himself once more 
to pay attention to the reading, with a little sigh. 

"There is nothing to read," said Isabel, suddenly, 
having read it all through. " Only something about the 
Town Council at MusseXburgh, and the herring fishing. 
You don't care about the herring fishing, papa t" 

'* I — not care about the herring fishing, when it is the 
life of a whole town ! You must uiink little of my heart, 
Isabel." 

" Well, I think I have a heart," said the girl. " Per- 
haps not a very great one like yours, papa ; but I don't 
care about the herrings. They make such a smell—the 
whole place is fishy for weeks after. And all the salting, 
and cuiinff, and Darrelling is so odious. I like them 
well enough, bonnie shining things, all lying like a mass 
of slippery idlver in the boat" 

" And slippery silver is what they bring in to the fish- 
ers' houses, Isabiel. A feasting, and a waste, and little 
more. They might as well never be brought out of the 
sea for all the good they do — except to the curers that 
are rich enough already." 

** You are too hard upon the poor folk," said the old 
Captain. *' Never be hard upon poor foUc They have 
things to bear we could not put up with, and they are 
often kind to each other when we would be harsh. Let 
us hear what is to be said about the herrings, Isabel." 

" I think it is time for prayers, papa." 

Captain Cameron looked at his wife—- that is, he did 
not look at her, he referred to her as he mi^ht have 
referred to his look-out-man at sea. She said, with 
something which she would not have allowed to be a sigh, 
which was only a lone breath, " It is so long light to- 
night, nobody would uiink it was so late ; five minutes 
more or less makes little difference." 

*' You mean, mamma," said Isabel, with a laugh ; " I 
know what you mean — that you want to wait for Jonn. He 
is late ; he is always late now. Do they keep the office 
open lon^r than they used to do on Saturday nights ?" 

To this neither father nor mother made any reply. 
There was a little faint sound outside ; her needles 
stopped for a second, then went on again ; then she put 
her Knitting softly down on the little table^ " I will go 
and look at the clock," she said. 

"Mamma thinks we don't see through her," said 
Isabel. "As if I did not know where she is going. 
Don't you know where she is going ? To the staircase 
window to look out for John. When I am late, I wonder 
if she is anxious about me f " 

" If you are in any dan^r, my dear." 

" Danger t but John is m no danger," Isabel said. 

Her father made no reply, and in the silence her 
mother's soft steps were audible going down a few steps 
of the stair to the level of the window. She had 
gone to look first at the great old eif ht-day clock on 
the landing in scrupulous fulfilment of her word. And 
now she was staiidmg, they both felt, looking out. A 
sudden flood of new thought had poured through Isabel's 
mind. Danger ! what danger could be in John's way I 
There were no highwaymen now as she had read about^ 
no bravoes or assassins such as those that lurk still in 
old-fashioned books — no pitfalls or snares in the honest, 
simple road from Edinburgh. What was there to be 
alarmed about? Isabel held her breath in the sudden 
panic that seized her. • Danger I Isabel knew nothing. 
She had been left out in the calculations of the father 
and mother ; they had spared her youth ; but revelation 
was coming upon her now. 

Mrs. Cameron stood on the stair leaning against the sill 
of the long window looking out. A soft dusk wrapped 
everything — trees and hedges and the flowers, out of 
which most of their colour had gone ; but the gate of the 
garden was visible, and the brovm line of the road beyond 
— that road which went into the world with all its dangers. 
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She stood and gazed out, but no figure appeared breaking 
the line of ^ath. How is it that no influence can go out 
from a longing and atudona heart full of lore, to bring 
back a wanderer I The old mother stood at the window, 
the old father sat holding his breath, listening, loneing ; 
but though they longed and listened, and watchea and 
prayed, nobody came. And Isabel looked round her 
wistfully, not knowing the meaning of it She had seen 
all this little pantomime gone through before, but it 
had never occurred to her before to ask what it meant 
Danger I but where was there danger in an innocent 
country road that could come to John f 

Steps interrupted the watch, but not the steps for 
which they were Usteninff. It was a sound of a con- 
tinuous tramp from tiie kitchen, coming upstairs, heavy 
feet traTersing the passages. When it began, Mrs. 
Cameron turned softly and came back, up the few steps 
of the stair into the drawinff«room. " Get out the books, 
Isabel," she said with a sigh ; and the old Captain sighed 
too, sympathetic. Then the door, which was igar, was 
pn^ed open, and two people came in. 

These wan Simon and Marget, the two servants of 
the house. They had married twenty years before ** for 
company," and to establish matters upon a genial 
footmg in the kitchen. He was the garoener, the out- 
door man, though not above doing a little in the 
house when occasion served. She was everything indoors. 
Now and then a j^l would be taken from the village to 
help her, but this was mora for the advantage of the 
girl than Marget, who declared that " they were aye 
getting in the way." Nowadays there would have been 
three or four servants to do Msjget's work ; but then the 
house was Maiget's house as much as it was Mrs. 
Cameron's, whicn, no doubt, tells for something. The 
idea of sending her away would have dismayed the house. 
And Marget would have been the most surprised of any. 
"Term I what do I ken about your terms?" she cried 
when some injudicious person had suggested that she was 
" maybe makmg a chanee at, the tenn." " What would 
I make a change fort i ken when I'm weel aff," was 
what Maiget said. Simon and she dwelt in their 
kitchen as the others dwelt in the parlour ; they spoke 
of '' oor house " and " oor bairns " (having none of their 
own), loving and findine fault as the parents did. Their 
"wage" was very modesti their fare very simple, but 
their devotion was perfect We would give their weight 
in gold if we could get such servants now ; they linger, 
it may be supposM, in out-of-the-way comers, old- 
fashioned, faitnrul and true. They marched upstairs 
now, like a regiment, Margaret first, a large comely 
woman of forty-five, while her husband, a tall and gaunt 
personage witli a long face and longer limbs, followed 
with heavy tread. "I thought you had forsotten the 
hour," she said, as she came in with her Bible in her 
hand, and sat down against the walL " If we should 
happen to forget, you always mind, Marget," said her 
mistress, with perhaps a tone of impatience in her voice. 

*' Oh ay, mem," said Marget, " I aye mind ; when you 
have a clock that keeps time like the sun himsel', you've 
nae excuse for being late." "I bade her bide for Mr. 
John, but she wadna be bidden by me," said Simon, 
seating himself by her side. " Mr. John will come a' 
the sooner," said Maiget with decision, " if he's no 
watched and waited for like the king himself." ** And 
that is true," said the old Captain turning round and 
opening the big Bibla Then he said with a little (quaver 
in his voice, ''We'll dispense with the psalm to-night" 
They all knew very well why this was ; and Marget, who 
was the critic of the establisnment, did not approve of it. 
She cleared her throat so decidedly that her protest was 
as clear as if spoken in words. The Captain, like his wife, 
was perhaps a little impatient of opposition in the sup- 
pressed excitement of his heart. 

" What have you to say against that t " he asked ab- 
ruptly. ' ' This is not a moment for discussion ; but you 
may as well say it out" 
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" Captain, I'm no' meaning ony debate. Is the Al- 
mighty to want His psalm every Saturday at e'en because 
there's ane thafs no here f " 

"The Almigh^ does not need our psalm," said the 
old Captain. " We are not such grand singers, Maigaret, 
that He should miss you and me." 

" It's no' grand sineers He's thinking of. Captain, but 
them that mak' melody in their hearts,' said the woman, 
holding her own. 

" That is like a poem I was reading," said Isabel, " of 
a poor shoemaker laddie in his stall, that sang and sang 
like the lark, always the earliest at heaven's gates ; and 
they took him and made him a — great man," said the 
giri, with a little hesitation. (In \£d poem he was made 
a Bishop and Pope, and Isabel knew these titles were 
not pleasant in the ears of her audience. ) ' ' And though 
he was always very ^jood, God missed the little voice in 
the early early mornings. It could not be for the sake 
of the music, for you would wonder He could hear it 
among all the angels ; but He missed the little voice." 

The Captain made no reply. If he was convinced he 

ve no sign, but opened his Bible and b^o;an to read. 

e had a lighted candle placed on the small table 
beside him, which threw a warm illumination upon 
his face, lighting up his white hair and large pallid 
countenance, and contrasting strangely with the suvery 
fiuling light behind, which was still light enough for aU 
the rest Mrs. Cameron had taken her seat again by 
the east window. She tried to fix all her attention 
upon the chapter which was being read ; but now and 
then her heart would stir in her bosom at some imaginary 
sound. Then they knelt down, and the old father lifted 
up his voice and prayed. The prayer he used had got 
to be a familiar form enough to aU their ears. They 
knew the very variations wnich he employed on these 
petitions, which must be always the same ; but now and 
then the Captain would break forth out of all Uie ordi- 
naiT phrases, into that " earnest and familiar talking 
with God" which was John Knox's definition of prayer 
— ^not always, perhaps not even often, but now ana then. 
If I teU you wnat this prayer was, you will not think it 
is a want of reverence to put it in this story ; for it was 
a very real and true prayer. 

" Lord," said the old man, lifting up his countenance 
towards the fading lovely skies, but seeing noth^, ab- 
sorbed in his prayer, "Thou hast accepted to Thyself 
one great blesseiiness, that we would be fam, fain to share. 
Thou, who art the great Father, who hast made us parents 
and given us children like to Thyself^ give us likewise to 
share that joy which is the perfection of all Joys. As 
Thou art ever well pleased m Thy Son, Father, so 
make us to be wellpfeased in ours. Give us but this of 
all Thy gifts. We have asked for daily bread, and 
shelter, and peace ; but if it pleases Thee to take all 
these things from us and give us this, Amen, Lord, so 
be it Thou, who art ever well pleased in Thy Son, make 
us to see in ours His image, who is the imafe of the 
Father. Lord, Thou art not a man, to make bargains, 
to give one thing and withhold another. Thou dost not 
grudge the lesser for having ^ven the greater. Give us 
this, O Lord, to share Thy satisfaction in Thy Holy Child, 
and be well pleased with the sons of our bowels, tJie 
children of our hearts." 

The old servants were like a second father and mother 
praying this prayer, and only the young Isabel joined in 
It with a wonder in her young heart. She was awed, 
but she did not answer. " Thy Son, in whom Thou art 
ever well pleased." She did not understand as the older 
hearers did the fulness of blessedness in these woids — 
God's blessedness which^His servants were " fain, fain to 
share." But one thing else she understood very well, 
and her heart jumped while she knelt,— a qoick step on 
the road outside, the sound of a latch lifted, a voice 
that said, " Where are you, mother ? " at the foot of ^e 
stair. 

When they rose from their knees John came in, a 
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little dosty, but azniling. He was a well-grown young 
man, fair, like his sister, bnt with a slight^ excited air, 
and pale as a young fellow should not have been after a 
wholesome six-mi W walk. " Late again," he said, with 
a jann^ air ; "I am ever so sony, mother," and then 
he rattled off a long line of excuses, of which some con- 
tradicted the others. But there was no blame addressed 
to him except from Margaret, who, as I have said, was 
the critic of the establishment. 

" Your supper is a' ready and on the table," she said, 
as she left the room ; " come, and I'll brush the dust off 
ye, Mr. John. I wuss ye hadna so many excuses," she 
said, as he followed her aownstairs. ' ' You might surely 
manage no' to keep your mother waiting. Pouff! 
laddie, what a dust 1 You might try and keep your 
hours ae night in the week, no' to giye your mother a 
sore heart" 

" Why should she have a sore heart ?" he said, with a 
laugh. " I am surely old enoueh to tdce care of mysel£" 

''Are you, my man ? Oh, the Lord send we were ony 
of UB old enough to take care of ouisers i But that's an 
ill wish. I'll wish you better, Mr. John — Him to take 
care of you—' He sliall give His angels charge concern- 
ing thee, to keep thee in a' thy ways ' What would 

your friends think if they saw a great white angel gang- 
ing ^ you, through all uiae ill places f " 

" They would be rather frightened, I don't doubt," 
he said, with a laugh ; " but what right haye you to sup- 
pose that I am in ill places t you are a suspicions auld 
wife, and know nothing of the world. " 

"What joke are you haying with Maigetf" said his 
mother, following him downstairs. She put her hand 
fondly upon his shoulder. It still trembled a little with 
the suspense, though it was oyer. But she did not stop 
for an answer. " Come in, come in to your supper, my 
bonny man ; you must be tired with your long walk. " 

The supper table looked yery bright. CSiarley, in 
London, had sent a new kind of lamp just inyented, 
which everybody thought was beautiful^ ^ <^ present to 
his mother, ana Isabel had made the table gay with 
roses ; a great, old china punch-bowl of the old olue and 
red porcehdn, which noboay thought much of, but eyeiy- 
body possessed, full of roses, red and white, stood just 
within the light of the lamp. The four people round 
the table were all yeiy happy, the elder ones forgetting; 
or patting behind them for the moment, the spasm of 
anxiety wnich evidently, as they had assured each other, 
was quite ^tuitous on their part. How happy they 
were to think they had been all wronsi When the 
cheerful meal was over the brother and sister strolled 
out into the garden. " I want one of my mother's white 
roses, John said, "to put in my coat," and the two 
strayed out into the soft and fragrant dusk arm in arm. 
Old Captain Cameron came round the table, not very 
steady in his walk, for he was rheumatic with age and 
wounds. " You see it was nothing," he said, putting 
his hand upon his wife's shoulder. " Can you not trust 
God with tne lad, though he is so dear ?" 

' ' I can trust God, Wuliam ; but there are times — there 
are times— when He will not hear." 

" What is past I cannot explain," said her husband ; 
"we will know about that later on. But, for the pre- 
sent, my dear, I'll have no doubting. The Lord toill 
hear. He is bound, doubly bound to you and me, all 
the more that He did not hear us before." 

While this was being said indoors the two outside 
were chatting over the great white rose bush, which was 
called in the family "my mother's white rose." It was 
almost a tree, thick, and tall, and strong, throwing up 
showers of shadoirjr white globes against the rounded, 
projectinff tower of the stair. "It will soon be up to 
the roof^ Isabel said ; " you can gather the roses out of 
the window. They come all round my mother's head 
when she stands there and looks out for you." 

" One would think to hear you, Bell, that she was 
always looking out for me." 



"Every Saturday night," said Isabel, "and every 
time she passes up or down, she stops to give a look. I 
don't know if it is for you. I wish von would tell me 



you. 

one thing ; are you in any danger, John ? 

"Dan^rl" he cried, laugning, "of pricking my 
fingers with my mother's roses. Nothing else, tnat 1 
know." 

"But they are thinking of something else," Isabel 
said. 

He grew red, though she could not see in the darkness. 
" 111 tell you what, "lie said ; " they are enough to drive 
a fellow out of his senses. Always suspidous I Why 
shouldn't I be late if I have occasion 9 Why shouldn't 
I stay away altogether when I have something better to 
do f ''^ Then, instead of putting the white rose in his 
buttonhole, he held it m his hand a moment, then 
pitched it far away among the «^TVling trees. 

To he cofUvnueeL 

SCOTTISH LADS. 

Whkn this Magazine was begun, one main object was to 
furnish reading for the kitchens and bothies of Scotland, 
and to promote the moral improvement of the servants 
in town and country. Mr. R. M. Ballantyne's powerful 
tale was expresdy written, at our request, to interest 
Scottish lads. The contributions of our valued contri- 
butor, " The Old Farm Servant," have also, we are well 
assiued by those whom we can trust, done much good. 
We wish that in all cases they had reached the hands of 
those for whom tiiey were written. They may now be 
had in their collected form in our Volume for 1879. 
But our object is not so much to suggest that, as to 
speak of something else. One effort Irnds to another, 
and we believe that the time has come for an attempt 
— long thought of— to found a " Scottish Lads' Friendly 
Society," somewhat corresponding in its rules of member- 
ship to the " Glasgow Foundry "Soyb* Reli|^ous Society," 
but embracing the whole of Sootlemd in its scope, and 
connected with the Church of Scotland. We oelieve 
that many ministers, to whom (as the "Christian Life and 
Work Reports " have often shown) the best way to reach 
and influence faim-lads is an unsolved problem, will be 
right glad to enter heartiljr into the attonpt to orgazuse 
a Society of such lads. It is a serious undertaking which 
is thus briefly sketched. We invite sugsestions and offers 
of help, in service or fimds, to be headed " Scottish Lads' 
Friendly Society," and addressed to the Secretary of Com- 
mittee on Christian Life and Work, 22 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. Some particulars of a proposed plan (for 
which suggestions are invited) will be puDliahed in next 
number i^meanwhile, there be a hearty response to the 
general purpose. If we meet with the success we expect, 
we hope to hafe a programme ready for the consideration 
of the General Assembly in May. 



SUPPLEMENTa 

In addition to Parish Supplements there are now several 
of a more general kind. There are several Presbytery 
Supplements, and we heartily wish there were more, as 
sudii Supplements meet the circumstances of many rural 
parishes which have not sufficient parochial matter to re- 
quire a Supplement every month for each one. We may 
venture, without being mvidious, to make special men- 
tion of the Orkney Supplement. There is also a Gaelic 
Supplement There comes to us across the seas, while 
we write, an admirable "Ceylon Supplement." It is 
proposed to have a Supplement for circulation among 
soldiers and sailors, and volunteer and militia regiments. 
Several officers connected with Scotland have urged this 
upon us, and if we can find an editor, and have promise 
of contributors and of circulation which will warrant the 
attempt, we shall forthwith set about a fouivpage Supple- 
ment under the title of "H.M. Service Supplement 
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THE THREE ORPHANS IN MULL. 
By L. R Walpord. 

fpRAVELLERS who have only seen the beautiful 
ialonda of the Hebrides basking in the aum- 
mer aunahine, auiTDunded by blue and aporkliDg 
water, and gay with flocks of white-winged tem 
and seagulls, have but little idea of the dreariness, 
the abandonment, 
aod utter isola- 
tion, which falls 
upon them and 
their inhabitauts 
when the first 
sheet of snow 
makes it sternly 
obTboB that au- 
tumn is past, and 
that winter, with 
its grim freight of 
hardships, dan- 
gen, and deaths, 
has fairly set in. 

Then does the 
gude wife sit down 
to her wheel with 
a sigh. The days 
are so short, the 
nights so long, 
that while yet 
the small hours 
of the clock are 
striking the dusk 
is gatberiag on 
moor and fell, 
and it is with 
mechanical feet 
and fingers she 
plies her task, for 
her heart is with 
her shepherd lad 
on the heights, or 
her fisherman on 
the sea. The 

wind is moaning among the cli^, and now and 
again a swirling blast will tear down from the 
hill where a deep ravine cleaves it in two, and it 
may be that a boat which was making for the land, 
is cast upon it, bottom upwards, next morning. 

No wonder that the wife, the mother, the sister, 
the aged grannie in the ingle nook, alike dread the 
winter. No wonder that the orphan children of 
Peter Macallum, well as they liked their snug 
little hut under the bank, and friendly as they 
found their neighbours, should have pondered long 
before they could make up their minds whether it 
would not be better for them to return to their 
birthplace, the dull and fog -bestridden western 



metropolis — albdt they had neither relations nor 
friends there — to facing four weaij months of the 
Sound of Mull " wi'oot fayther." At the end of 
that time their brother, who was many years older 
than any of them, might be expected home, and it 
would be his business then to decide on their 
future life ; but as long as Jem remained away, no 
one could interfere with their final resolution to 
stay where they were, and make a brave fight of ii 
Another uprooting, such as had taken place fivs 
years before, when the miserable little street in 
the lowest part 
of Glasgow had 
been exchanged 
for their praseut 
abode, seemed too 
great an under- 
taking to con- 
templat«. They 
were not desti- 
tut«. It was 
Peter's having 
succeeded to an 
unmarried bro- 
ther's boat, nets, 
and all appurten- 
ances, which had 
caused his emi- 
gration, and this 
heritage be could 
bequeath to his 
children. To 
have a boat and 
fishing gear, 
meant to be pos- 
eessed of a means 
of subsistence 
among the people 
of the district, 
for although the 
two girls and their 
brother were un- 
able to manage it 
themselves, this 
boat could be 
hired out during 
the herring and 
mackerel season, and brought, in this way, enough 
to pay for the rent of the cottage with its small 
cabbage garden, and a little over, wherewith to 
buy meal and peats. 

Katie, and Janet, and Sandy thought they 
should do very well. The garden had a few rows 
of potatoes, as well ae a good stock of greens ; they 
had their stack of peats cut and covered, and the 
boat was in good repair, fit for use whenever wanted. 
The neighbours, although none were within a 
mile, were nevertheless to be depended upon for 
being found at their own homes when wanted, and 
were invariably ready to do the children a good 
turn as occasion offered. Colds and fevers were 
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lees likely to come nigh their dwelling among the 
pore aea-breezes than in the murky town, and the 
two grayes in the kirkyard which they passed 
eveiy Sabbath Day were, above all, something to 
ding to, when nothing else was left of the parents 
who had thus early been taken from them. 

They dried their eyes, poor little creatures, and 
grew quite ea^r in their interest, as they consulted 
together over the future. Katie was fourteen ; Janet 
was twelve ; Sandy was somewhere between seven 
and eight years of age. A good amount of work 
can be gone through by hardy little frames when 
the hearts are willing, tiiough the fingers are small 
Katie could both cook and spin all that was needed 
for home consumption ; Janet could wash and 
scrub ; and Sandy, when he came home from the 
school, to and from which he, in the Highland 
phrase, " travelled " daily, made himself so useful 
in a variety of ways that his sisters in delight and 
admiration wondered where he had learned to be 
so clever. '' Sandy's the manl Sandy will find 
oot the way," they were wont to ezdaim when a 
difficulty occurred, and Sandy, in all good faith, 
believed in himself to the f^ as much as they 
believed in him. 

It was a pleasant life enough on the whole, and 
their hearts would grow quite light sometimes, and 
they would sing, and shout, and dance along the 
shore, when the sea lay still, and the sun peered 
forth from the clouds ; but they used to shudder 
and cower together over the smouldering red hearth, 
when the wind broke out and howled over their 
heads. Then what Sandy liked to hear was EAtie 
reading in the Big Book about the storm that was 
hushed by '' Peace, be still," and the waves that 
were firm ground for their Lord's feet Sandy 
could understand that, and he thought it very 
wonderful and very pleasant to listen to, while 
EAtie never tired of reading it over, nor of his 
questions, and his ever-repeated wish that he had 
been there to see^ Sometimes the minister would 
torn to the place, and give them a whole chapter 
for the morning reading at the kirk, sometimes he 
would only bring in one of the texts belonging to 
the part ; but, whichever he did, a smile was sure to 
creep over Sandy Macallum's face, and an answer- 
ing smile from Katie and Janet showed they knew 
what it meant. Every Sabbath Day the sisters 
took Sandy to their little back seat in the loft, and 
placed him between them. It was immaterial to 
them that of the Gaelic service, which came first, 
they did not understand a syllable ; they liked to 
be there, for all three felt a glow of pride when the 
moment came for those who " had no English " to 
depart, and then all saw, — ^the neighbours saw, 
and the minister saw, that they^ Katie and Janet 
and Sandy Macallum, sat still in their places. 

** Wat or dry, cauld or heat, thae bairns are aye 
there," quoth one kindly woman, herself from the 
low countries, as she looked after the three as they 
trotted off one grey December morning; "it's my 



belief that the Lord taks mair heed o' Katie and 
Janet Macallum and that bit brither o' theirs, than 
He does o' the haill o' the rest o' the island !" 

Katie and Janet and Sandy themselves felt that 
''the Lord took heed o' them." The Lord was 
pleased, they knew, if they did well, would be 
grieved and offended if they sinned. 

Their simple faith, doing all, bearing all, for the 
Lord's sake, gave them no trouble as to doctrine, 
no perplexity in their round of daily drudgery; 
amidst their loneliness, their poverty, and their 
privations, they lived with the constant sense of 
being overshadowed by an Almighty presence, mild, 
protecting, benignant, — ^and feared nothing, fearing 
Him. 

On the December day in question, the hands of 
the little ones were blue wi^ cold, and their feet 
were numb after the two long services during which 
th^ had sat wet and chilled — having been caught 
in a shower on their way to the kirk ; but their 
eyes were dancing, and their tongues were wagging 
as fast as tongues could go, on the homeward routa 
Katie had broached a great idea, and as it had 
escaped her early in the day, we will not pause to 
consider how largely it had entered into the imagi- 
nations of all during the past three hours. 

They were to have a pudding on New Year's 
Day. 

Katie knew how to make a pudding, for she had 
often helped the cook at the farm a mile off, where 
the gentlemen came to shoot in the autumn, — and 
the materiala might easUy be had at the shop on 
the quay. There seemed to be no reason why they 
should not have a pudding, just such a pudding as 
Katie and Janet, at least, could remember seeing 
in the grand Glasgow shops; but the very ease 
with which so vast an undertaking seemed as though 
it might be accomplished caused each little flutter- 
ing heart to thrill with vague apprehensionsL 

" There's the suet, and the sugar, and the flour, 
and the currants, — Dugald has them a'," confidently 
affirmed the progenitor of the scheme. ** Suet, and 
sugar, and flour, and currants. Sandy can fetch 
them the mom, for if I'm to mak a pudding, the 
house maun be tidied up first, and Janet maun get 
in the peats. The suet will be fourpenoe, and the 
flour will be fourpence, and the sugar will be two- 
pence, and the currants maun just be twopence, 
whatever they want for them. There's a haill 
shilling in the box. Sandy, my man, I'm thinking 
the best way wad be for you just to tell Dugald 
what we want, and he'll gie ye the things accord- 
ing." 

Sandy thought so too. He could take the 
shilling, and he could tell Dugald what they wanted 
— suet, and sugar, and flour, and currants — and he 
could also inform him for what these were re- 
quired, namely to make a pudding ; but the two- 
pences and the fourpences were beyond him. 

"Ay, that's best," he acquiesced, cheerfully. 
" Gie me the shilling, and 111 bring the pudding," 
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and that point settled, lie went off to sleep and 
dreamed of feasting. 

The next day was sunless, cheerless, and windy. 

'' See, here," cried Katie, as she opened the door 
at break of day, "here's yon anld-farrant silly- 
like pup o' Hector's come to tak shelter wi' us 1 
Hey, Sporran, come ben, my man," as an ill-made 
lumbering collie, only half grown, followed her 
inside. " Hell hae rin awa firae the farm ; Hector^s 
aye threepin he's nae good — ^he maun just bide in 
the hoose till we tell Hector he's here ; or he can 
gang wi' you to the shop, Sandy." 

But this Sporran declined to agree to. It was 
cold and raw, and he foresaw unpleasantness should 
he be detected by any one at the farm. He did not 
fancy running for his life more than once in a day, 
and he had already had that experience. Hector 
had pronounced him unteachable and useless, and 
he had understood as well as if the words them- 
selves had conveyed meaning to his ear, what the 
expression with which they were uttered, portended. 
He had fled. 

** He's nae good to me. I hae nae need o' him," 
affirmed Sandy Macallum, but there was nothing 
in hii tone to threaten evil, and, with a mind at 
rest. Sporran threw himself down full length upon 
the hearth, as the little lad set ofL 

No need to warn Sandy from loitering by the 
way ; his mission was too important, its object too 
near his heart, to make any delays a matter of 
temptation. Before his return was expected, and 
almost before all was ready, he was there, and all 
his parcels hanging on him. 

** Wed, Sandy 1 Noo, Sandy 1 Sandy, are they 
a' here f Sandy, what keepit ye f Sandy, my man, 
ye hae done fine,*' The last from Katie, with a kiss 
and a dap of delight, as, relieved from all further 
responsibility, Sandy's joyous soul causes his little 
bare toes to caper on the floor. 

«Hoo lang will it tak on the fire?" he de- 
manded. 

** Maybe an hoor ; maybe twa. Maybe mair nor 
that, even, Sandy. We maun see hoo it biles, and 
we maun taste at times, and we maun just watch," 
quoth the arbiter of fate solemnly, ''for there's 
nae saying wi' a pudding what may happen." 

" Ay, l£af s it," added Janet, impressed, ''there's 
nae saying." 

"Sandy, laddie, yell no be hungry 'ore ifs 
ready, for there's nae piece in the hoose, and ye 
ken I had nae time for firing cakes," proceeded the 
elder sister, after a timet 

Sandy affirmed his indifference to " pieces," and 
contempt for cakes. He wanted nothing but his 
pudding, and for his pudding he would contentedly 
wait, provided it was his at last He clambered 
up into the little window-seat, and warmed his feet 
in his hands by turns. 

" What gangs in first, Katie 1" 

" See for yoursel', I canna attend to ye, I canna 
stop to speak." But in the midst of the bustle a 



floury currant found its way from her fingera into 
the little rosy open mouth. 

" Do you want peats, Katie ?" 

" Dinna speak ; I canna mind ye, anm't I telling 
ye?" 

" Can I no get the water ?" 

But even this he was not permitted to do ; all 
was ready ; Janet had gathered in the peats, had 
washed an old white rag, and was now busily sew- 
ing it into a bag, while her sister chopped the suet ; 
and all the materials, even to the jug of fresh water 
from the spring, were on the table beside them. 
Nothing remained for Sandy but inactivity. 

" Whaf s that on the window, Sandy ?" 

" Only the water. I never seed the water come so 
far this year," observed Sandy, turning to look out 

" Was that the water on the window ?" inquired 
Katie, coming to a standstill "Then we maun 
look till the boat Come, baith the twa o' ye. 
The boat mauna lie there, to be washed awa. Come, 
Janet, the pudding maun wait, and it will be nane 
the waur. Come, Sandy, ye can hdp fine when 
ye like. She'll tak us a', for she maun be pit high 
up on the grass, or she'll no be safe. Stedc the 
door, that the fire doesna blaw up ower fiist, and 
come." 

They dragged the door shut behind them, and 
all three ran swiftly down the little footpath over 
the rocks. 

It took them all, as Katie said, to do what was 
needed. It took all their strength, and a consider- 
able length of time, before the big boat was fiurly 
above the utmost limit that the waves might reach, 
when impelled by a spring tide and in-blowing wind. 

At length, however, their task completed, the 
youthful owners could return, with renewed zeal 
and sharpened appetites, to the pleasanter one 
awaiting them within. Not a mouthfiil has passed 
their lips since their firugal bowl of porridge at day- 
break, and it is now far into the mid<Ue of the 
afternoon. A scamper up the rodcs, a rush into 
the cottage, a great shodc and start to Sporran, 
who is unaccountably cringing and deferential in 
his wdcome, and then — ^then, there &11b upon the 
hearts of Katie, and Janet, and Sandy Macallum 
such a sudden chill, such a cold weight of grief 
and despair as they will never foiget to the latest 
day of their lives. 

What had Sporran done ? What made him leap, 
scared and abject, from the table, as the door burst 
open, announcing the return of his little friends ? 
What confused sense of shame and contrition was 
it that caused his blinking eyelids to quiver and 
flicker, as the eyes beneath furtivdy scanned the 
doorway as a means of escape ? guilty Sporran ! 
Ungrateful, treacherous hound ! Bighteous indeed 
is your repentance, if it is repentance which agitates 
that comfortable, well-satisfied frame, — ^for not one 
mouthful of the promised banquet, not one morsel 
of the coveted mixture, will those poor children 
ever partake of! 
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Sandy — ^he is but a bairn, they say — sobs aloud ; 
then Janet, seeking to comfort, herself gives way ; 
and last of all Katie, great big tired Katie, who 
would willingly have divided her share between the 
other two, and fiisted, well content had they been 
filled with plenty, receives them both into her 
arms, and mingles her tears with theira 

But did they thrust the villam, the robber, out 
of doors 1 Did they bekbour his distended hide 
with blows, accompanied by angry words and epi- 
thets 1 Did they regard Sporran henceforth, as he 
deserved to be regarded, in the light of an outcast, 
a pariah, an ingrate t 

They might ; who would have blamed them ? 
Surely that disappointment, that bitter end to their 
vision of bliss, ought, or, to say the least of it, would 
have been a case for vengeance dire and terrible. 

Never more should the fell marauder have crossed 
that kindly threshold ; never, after that day on 
which th^, dinnerless, wept as they prepared their 
poor supper for which only that morning such in- 
ward scorn had been felt hy all, should the author 
of their woe have nestled on that hospitable hearth* 
Never should he have raised his eyes to theirs, 
have crouched to their touch, have followed at their 
heels. 

But Katie and Janet and Sandy Macallum 
thought otherwise. 

When Jem came home in the spring, he was 
amazed to find that the three had burdened them- 
selves with a great, hulking, useless coUie, whom 
nobody wanted, and who never did a hand's turn 
of work. 

** He cam to us and ate oor pudding, dinna ye 
see 1" explained Katie, with a smile and a friendly 
pat on ihe head that had been concerned in the 
deed ; '' and sae, as he had taen lus dinner, he bit 
to hae his bed ; and then, having had lus bed, he 
couldna but expeck his breakfast ; sae it fell aboot 
that we keepit him athegither, for the puir thing 
had been hungered, and kenned nae better." 

'' Sae that was a' he got for eating your pud- 
ding I He wad ken whaur to speer for his meat 
anither day." 

" Na, na 1" said Katie ; '< Sporran kens better 
noo ; we teached him. But an he hadna, brither, 
we couldna but have keepit him a' the same to 
show we thocht nae ill, ye ken." 

" To show 1 Whae wad ye show to ?" 

'' The Lord," said Katie, simply. 

®n a nSatcfi. 

ONWABD, jperpetoallY moving, 
These faithral hanos are proving 
How quick the hours steal by ; 
This momentary pulse-like beating, 
'Tii constantly, methinks, repeating, 
"Swift, swift, the moments ny.*' 

Reader I be ready, or perchance before 
These hands hare maae one revolution more, 
Life's spring is snapped : you die. 

Attthor Unknown. 



Ho&ert ISi^ikts antr ti)e jTounlnation 
of Sunt)[as Scijooto,^ 

■ROBERT RAIKES, "The Father of Sunday 
Schools," as he has been called, was bom in 
Gloucester, within the shadow of its great cathe- 
dral, on the 14th of September 1735. His fieither 
was a printer, the publisher of the Gloucegter Journal, 
whose enterprise was shown in the fact that in 
an age when it was illegal to do so, he published 
reports of the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons, for which he was punished on two occasions ; 
and whose philanthropy was seen in the manner in 
which every charitable object was advocated in his 
paper, to the columns of which G^rge Whitefield 
used to contribute. His mother was the daughter 
of an English clergyman. He was bred to his 
father's business, and when twenty years of age, 
succeeded to it, and continued editor of the Journal 
untU 1802. 

In regard to active works of charity and bene- 
volence, it is as a prison philanthropist that we 
first meet with him. The county jail — part of 
Gloucester Castle — ^was, when RaDces first visited 
it, in a most deplorable condition. Men and 
women were huddled together in wretched apart- 
ments of limited acconmiodation, without sufficient 
light or air. Immorality of all kinds reigned side 
by side with sickness and death. The city jail 
was little better. Tears before we hear of John 
Howard's labours, Raikes was busy amongst those 
prisoners, personally visiting them, and making, 
through his paper, earnest appeals for them. He 
had the satis&ction of doing much good amongst 
them, and lived to see his labours crowned by the 
building of a new prison. 

The principles upon which Sunday Schools are 
founded are as old as Christianity itself, as old as 
the days in which Christ showed that all human 
life was sacred, asked that the children might be 
suffered to come to Him, and taught divine lessons 
from the *^ child in the midst" 

We see evidence of a growing reverence for 
child-life in the law of Yalentian, making in&nti- 
cide a capital offence ; in the work of the mona- 
steries ; in the foundation of what may be called 
FoundUng Hospitals at Treves, at Angers, and at 
Milan ; and in the decree of the Council of Rouen, 
that a child laid at the door of a church was to be 
cared for by the ChurcL 

These are many examples of what individuals 
in various parts of the country endeavoured in their 
limited way to do. Raikes cannot be said to be 
the founder of Sunday Schools in the sense of being 
the originator of the idea of imparting instruction 
to the young on the Lord's Day. 

^ Robert Raikes : Journalist and Philanthropist A 
History of the Origin of Sunday Schools. By Alfred 
Gregory. Third Thousand. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. Sunday School Union : 
66 Old Bailey. 1877. 
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It was very much what he saw in his visitB 
to the priBon that made Raikea think of striking 
a blow at the root of the depravity, of which 
the jails, glutted with prisoners, were the re- 
sult But, as he himself tells us, the b^;inning 
of the scheme was entirely owing to accident 
'' Some business," he says, " leading me one morning 
into the suburbs of the city where the lowest of the 
people chiefly reside, I was struck with concern at 
seeing a group of children, wretchedly ragged, at 
play in the streets. I asked an inhabitant whether 
these people belonged to that part of the town, and 
lamented their misery and idleness. 'Ah, sir,' 
said the woman to whom I was speaking, ' could 
you take a view of this part of the town on a 
Sunday, you would be shocked indeed; for then 
the street is filled with multitudes of these wretches, 
who, released that day from employment, spend 
their time in noise and riot, playing at 'chuck,' 
and cursing and swearing in a manner so horrid as 
to convey to any serious mind an idea of hell rather 
than any other place.' " This led Raikes to hire 
four '' decent, well-disposed women at one shilling 
a Sunday to collect the children, and instruct them 
in reading and in the Ohurch Catechism, and to com- 
municate with the clergyman of the district, who 
was so much pleased with the proposal as to lend 
his assistance by going round to the schools on a 
Sunday afternoon to examine the progress that was 
made, and to enforce order and decorum among 
such a set of little heathens." 

The general outline of his regulations he states 
thus, and I think it is important to note how care- 
ful he was that when possible the children should 
attend the services of the sanctuary with r^u- 
larity — a point that might be made more of by 
our teachers at the present day: — ''The child- 
ren were to come soon after ten in the morning 
and stay till twelve ; they were then to go home 
and return at one, and after reading a lesson they 
were to be conducted to church. After church 
they were to be employed in repeating the Catechism 
till half after five, and then to be dismissed with 
an iiiijunction to go home without making a noise, 
and by no means to play in the street" He also 
called upon the parents of children not attending 
the school, and remonstrated with them on the 
melancholy consequences that must ensue from so 
fatal a neglect of their children's morals. 

If poor clothing was given as an excuse, he said, 
if they were clad in a garb fit to appear in the 
streets, he should not think it improper for a school 
calculated to admit the poorest and most neglected. 
Clean faces, dean hands, and hair combed, were all 
he wanted, and that is all we want even now. 
Thomas Stock was the name of the clergyman to 
whom Raikes applied, and who always deserves 
to be mentioned in the same breath as him- 
self; indeed, many have claimed for him more 
merit in the matter than for Raikes himself. As 
minister of the parish. Stock took upon him the | 



principal superintendence of the school, and one 
third of the expense^ The progress of the Insti- 
tution through the kingdom is justly attributed 
to the constant representations which Mr. Raikes 
made, in his own paper, of the benefits which he 
perceived would probably arise from it" 

After three years the reformation effected was 
so visible that the Magistrates passed a unan- 
imous vote to the effect that "the benefit of 
Sunday Schools to the morals of the rising genera- 
tion is too evident not to merit the recognition of 
this Bench, and the thanks of this community to 
the gentlemen instrumental in promoting them." 

As the movement spread, Adam Smith wrote of 
it : " No plan has promised to effect a change of 
manners with equal ease and simplicity since the 
days of the Apostles." 

The poet Cowper also wrote wannly in regard 
to it John Wesley wrote that he found these 
schools springing up wherever be went, and added 
that "perhaps Qod may have a deeper end therein 
than men are aware of." Raikes being at Windsor 
in 1787, Her Migesty, Queen Caroline, sent for 
him and expraised a desire to know " by what 
accident a thought which promised so much bene- 
fit to the lower orders of people as the institution 
of Sunday Schools was suggested to his mind, 
and what effects were observable in consequence 
on the manners of the poor. She said she envied 
those who had the power of doing good by thus 
personally promoting the wel£etfe of society in 
giving instruction and morality to the general 
mass of the common people, a pleasure from 
which, by her position, she was debured." 

The movement continued to prosper, but the pay- 
ment of teachers was found to be a great hindrance 
to its progresa The rate of payment to teachers 
was from one shilling to two shillings per Sunday. 
From 1786 to 1800 £4000 was thus expended 
by the Society for the Establishment of Sunday 
Schools. Even in Gloucester, the movement on 
account of this received a check. It was at a 
meeting of Wesleyan officebearers that the idea 
of unpaid teachers first originated. While lament- 
ing the want of funds, one of them cried out, " Let 
us do the work ourselves 1" 

Once begun, the system found favour eveiy- 
where, and the number of teachers largely and 
rapidly increased. I regret to say that we in 
Sootlsmd did not give that hearty countenance to 
the movement which most assuredly it deserved, 
though to the honour of the minister be it said, 
there was in one parish a Sunday School in the 
manse as early as 1756. If my information is 
correct, the name of the minister was the Rev. 
David Blair, and the parish was Brechin. The 
General Assembly in 1799 "condemned in severe 
terms the unauthorised instruction of lay teachers," 
and some of the teachers were threatened with legal 
proceedings for violating the statutes by which 
teachers of religion were compelled to obtain a 
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licenae and take oaths of allegianoe to the Oovem- 
ment. 

Some ministers stated from the pulpit that 
Sabhath School teaching was a breach of the 
fourth commandment, and others threatened to 
exclude from the Communion of the Church all 
parents who sent their children to the Sabbath 
Schools. 

From some parts of Aberdeenshire Sunday 
School teachers were marched into the city of 
Aberdeen, under the charge of constables, to ac- 
count before the magistrates for their presumption. . 

It is pleasing, however, to think that the Church 
of Scotland is now honourably distinguished for 
the efficiency of its Sunday Schools and the energy 
and talent of its teachers. 

About Robert Raikes it ia unnecessary to say 
anything farther, save that he died suddenly on 
the 5th of April 1811, aged 75 years. 

One day, when he, then an old man, was tak- 
ing a visitor through the streets of Gloucester, 
he led him to the spot in a back street where 
the first school was held. "Pause here," said 
the old man; then, uncovering his head and 
closing his eyes, he stood for a moment in silent 
prayer. Then turning to his friend, while the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, he said, "This is 
the spot on which I stood when I saw the destitu- 
tion of the children and the desecration of the 
Sabbath by the inhabitants of the city. As I 
asked, 'Can nothing be done)' a voice answered 
' Try.' I did try, and see what God has wrought 
I can never pass by the spot where the word 
'try' came so powerfuUy into my mind, with- 
out lifting up my hands and heart to heaven in 
gratitude to God for having put such a thought 
into my heart." 

Will my readers think about the Sunday Schools 
in their parishes, and " try " by their aid to help 
them actively and practi<»lly1 If they do not 
teach, perhaps they might consider how best they 
can show those who do teach that they appreciate 
their work^ and wish them " €rod speed" in it 

W. W. TULLOOH. 

fUtAa \at got tqi our i^ocal Supplements 

nnHE idea of a localised Parish Magazine was one 
"^ which I had long entertained. For no one 
who has his ^es open can fail to see that now-a- 
days the Printing Press is the great channel through 
which the people are to be reached, and the great 
means by which they are to be educated. One 
monthly penny paper, at least, — " Home Words " 
— is published on this plan, under the auspices of 
the Church of England, and I had thoughts some 
time ago of introducing it into the parish with a 
Local Supplement, but the publisher's terms seemed 
beyond our reach at the time, and the plan im- 
practicable. On receiving a copy of the first 
number of "Life and Work," with specimens of 



Supplements, showing that the idea had actually 
taken shape in our own Church, I felt that this 
was the very thing for which I had been waiting, 
and that I mtut take advantage of it Yet the 
terms for printing the Supplements were just as 
fabulous for us — a rural parish of 500 inhabitants, 
the best-off of whom are only small farmers — as 
those of the English paper had been. I did not 
see how we could raise the cost of even a poor 
half-page monthly, and my ambition aimed at 
something far beyond that 

About the same time I saw an advertisement of 
an amateur's printing-press, with type, etc., complete 
for 25a, and it occurred to me that I might get a 
press, and print my own Supplement much cheaper 
than the terms offered at headquarters. It was 
dear, however, that I would require more type 
than went along with the 25s. press, and on apply- 
ing to a friend in Edinburgh I was directed to Mr. 
John Donaldson, Printer's Furnisher, 22 Kiddry 
Street, Edinburgh. From that most intelligent and 
obliging gentleman I got a really useful amateur's 
press (having meantime found that the 25& one 
was a mere toy), capable of printing two pages 
7 inches by 5, along with type, ink, paper, and 
eveiything necessary for my operations, as well as 
instructions for my guidance. The result was a 
Supplement of four pages, besides as numy of 
advertisements — of which more anon — which has 
been continued of the same size ever since. 

As it was my intention all along to make the 
Magazine self-supporting, for defraying the cost of 
the press, etc., recourse was had to advertising in 
the Supplement A number of tradesmen, etc., in 
the neighbouring town readily gave advertisements 
on terms proportioned to our circulation ; and al- 
though this entailed additional expense for suitable 
type — the whole amounting now to above £12 — 
the half of the outlay will be cleared this year from 
this source, along with the halfpenny charged for 
the Supplement itsel£ 

As to our circulation : I had received a hint for 
the management of this from another Church of 
England paper, "Hand and Heart." The publishers 
of that paper, at the time it was started, offered a 
certain number of copies for gratuitous circulation 
to any minister who wished to introduce it into his 
parish. As it is an excellent paper, I took 100 
copies, sent one to each house in the parish, and as 
the result a small number of copies still come to 
the parish. On the same principle I ordered 90 
copies of the first number of " Life and Work," cut 
the stitching of each, inserted my Supplement 
(containing a letter recommending the Magazine to 
the favourable attention of the parishioners) within 
the cover, restitched them, and sent a copy to 
almost every house in the parish, chiefly by means 
of the scholars at the public school Then, at a 
Social Meeting of the Choir, Bible-Class, etc., I 
explained the matter, and requested a certain num- 
ber of young men and women to call on each £umly 
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in the districts assigned to them, to inquire who 
wished to take the Magazine, and then to deliver 
copies of the subsequent numbers to those who 
were to do so ; the price to be Is. 6d., or to those 
who grudged a hal^nny for the Supplement, Is. 
annually. My expectation was thai we should 
require afterwards about 50, but instead our circu- 
lation is now exactly 100, although 16 of those go 
out of the parish. 

The above account has not been written by any 
means with the idea that our plan is to be taken 
as a model, either for producing a Supplement or 
for circulating the Magazine, but merely to show 
that in this matter, as in everything else, " where 
there's a will there's a way."^ John Reith, 

(^Biekarlon. 



^ I hftTe prepared a few directions for working sach a 
preu as mine, drawn from my own ezperiencsL The 
Committee of *'Life and Work" have thrown oif a few 
copies, and I shall be glad to send one to any minister or 
other person who applies for it. 



** Spsmt IK THE Sbbviok." Memoir of the Very Bev. 
Achilles Daunt, Oeaa of Cork. London. Hodder 
and Stooghton. 1879. 

"Sfbmt in the Serrice" is a true description of the 
life of this man ; bat "The Beaaty of Hohness** would 
have been even a tmer and a fuller one. No doubt he 
worked with a passionate deyotion| in season and out of 
season, for the Master he so ardently loved, bat the most 
wondmrfol resolts of his holy life were achieved not by his 
doings, great as these were, bnt by his being what he was. 

Ko words seem to describe his perfect childhood 
bat those of Holy Writ, "He grew in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and man." Heir to 
one of the oldest properties in Cork ; a deUoate, sen- 
sitive child, cared for with an excess of tenderness 
almost unparalleled, he might, bat for the ble«dng of 
God on the earnest believing prayers of his parents, 
have grown up selfish, self-engrossed, introspective ; 
bat instead, wnile his character shows all the bless- 
ings of his delicate nurture — the tender sensitiveness 
to others^ cares and troubles, the heart brimming over 
with love to all mankind — not one trace of self-seeking 
or self-engrossment is seen in all his life. Nay, on the 
contrary, the thinss which to most men are " gain," he 
literslly counted "loss " for Christ For instance, when 
he was wpointed, without his knowledse, to his fint 
living of ttincurran, in the neighboarhooa of his father's 
proper^, he had many searchiiigs of heart aboat accept- 
ing it, jost becaose he felt he was able to do harder and 
less agreeable work. Only the manifest leading of Provi- 
dence, that he should be there to comfort his nther, just 
bereaved of a beloved son, reconciled him to the pleasant- 
ness of his position. And similarly, when in later 
life he received the unexpected appointment from 
Goyemment to the parish of Ballymoney, and had 
accepted it, he was so distressed to find afterwuds it 
was a Urge charge only in the sense of being a large 
living, with charming rectory, extensive glebe, and easy 
work, that he had no rest or peace till he had resigned 
it for a cure w!iere the emolument was smaJler, and the 
work was hard bud heavy. 

Such a man as this was Achilles Daunt ; no ascetic, 
for his heart was ever full of happy mirth, and wherever 
he went he was the life and joy of the circle. A public 
man, a much -sought -after preacher, with multitudes 



hanging on his lips ; yet his whole soul was ever ready to 
83anpatmse with a Mend, in joy as in sorrow ; the young 
and old, the sick and weU, the child, the youth, the 
maiden, all alike went to him, secure of his sympathy. 
This unfeigned love to all mankind was the secret of 
his Ttower ; and it came from a heart steeped in the love 
of God. In the words of his biographer, " He studied 
the life and words of the Lord Jesus so earnestly, that 
His tender and unselfish character stood out before him 
continually as an object of unconscious imitation. No 
wonder he went out from his honse every day with his 
heart overflowing with affection, and yearning to help 
and benefit his fellow-men." 
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Life of John Wilbon, D.D., 7.R.S. For fifty years 
Philanthropist and Scholar in the East. By Gborob 
Skith, LL.D." Second Edition. London. John 
Murray. 1879. 

John Wilson was bom in Lauder in 1804 ; sailed to 
India in 1828 as an agent of the Scottish Missionary 
Society ; was transferred from that Society in 1835 
(because he felt that it hampered his Presbyterian posi- 
tion) to the seryice of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. He joined the Free Ohurch in 
1843, and continued his missionary work in Bombay 
until the end of his honoured life in 1875. He was an 
eminent Oriental scholar and archeolosist ; a competent 
antagonist of the most learned of Indians, even in 
matters specially connected with their own faith ; a wise 
and trusted adviser of successiye Indian statesmen ; and, 
aboye all, a man whose admirable personal character and 
devotion to Christian work made his whole life an 
attractiye lesson of the power of the gospeL He was not 
a popular English writer or speaker ; and it is probably 
on this account that so few of his own words are mven 
by his biographer in the volume. The book is fml of 
instruction on India and India Missionsi 



"CHBUTIANmr CONFt&MED BT JEWISH AND HEATHEK 

Testimony akd the Deduotionb from Physical 
SoiENOE, by Thomas Steveksok, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers." 
Second Edition. David Douglas. Edinburgh. 1679. 

We welcome this book as a contribution to Christian 
Evidence by a man of science who has had discernment 
to observe and patience to follow out a line of ]>roof neyer 
before so specially presented. He states his purpose 
thus : — "The object aimed at in the following pages is, 
as already stated, simply to collect together certain Jew- 
ish and Heathen recoras that relate to the predictions of 
a Mes^ah, so as to show, from writers who were hostile 
to Christianity, or who were unacquainted with its teach- 
ing, that those predictions were widely known before 
the Advent of Jesus Christ, and were fulfilled in His 
person. In accordance with this plan neither the New 
Testament nor any Christian writer, though sometimes 
quoted in collateral illustration, will ever bd founded on 
as an authority.'* 

** Bible Lessons," by the Rev. Robert Edoab, M.A., 
Minister of Newburgh. Blackwood. 1875. 

These admirable volumes have no equal in their de- 
partment. They are the result of much tmtient study 
by an able minister who has learned in his own ezpen- 
ence how greatly needed such helps are to the Minister, 
the Sunday School Teacher, and the Home Missionary. 
They are full of learning, of piety, and of practical 
wisdom ; and ought to be well known in eyery parish in 
Scotland, especially in the Manse, the Toung Men's 
Society, and the Sabbath School 



FOR THE YOUNG. 



9 1/ittIe ^ctltm antj its Results. 

T have an only daughter who is very sickly and 
weak, and whom I love with my whole heart 
Onoe when I had been away in (jothenburg for a 
whole week, and was on my way home, I went into 
a fruit shop and bought two imusually large red- 
cheeked apples — the nicest I could find. With 
these in my pockets I stepped into the waiting- 
room at the station, and the first object my eyes 
fell upon was a little girl crying as if her heart 
would break. I went forward to the child and 
asked the cause of her sorrow. 

" I have lost my mother," she replied, looking 
up at me with eyes full of tears. " She has gone 
home and taken my return ticket'' 

The girl's grief broke out afresh in a flood of 
tears, and when I looked at her ragged dress, I 
easily understood that the loss of the return ticket 
was a serious matter for her. 

The mother's conduct seemed to me most re- 
markable, and I resolved to make frirther inquiries, 
and b^gan by asking her name. 

" Martha landmark," answered the child. 

** Is your fiither liying 1" continued I. 

She nodded assent, but the sobbing broke out 
again, so I took out of my pocket one of the beau- 
tiful apples, saying, 

"There, my little child, dry your eyes, and I 
will see what can be done for you." 

Probably the child had never, in all her life, 
seen such beautiful fruit, for, as if by magic, her 
tears vanished, and she looked at the apple with 
astonishment and wonder, then began to thank me, 
but I interrupted her, saying, 

" I bought it for my own little girl, but were 
she here, she would be quite willing that I should 
give it you." 

I found that she went to 6erg8J6dal station — 
the same as myself. 

I explained the circumstances to the station- 
master, promising that if the child's father or 
mother did not meet her at Bergq*6dal and give up 
the ticket, I would pay for her journey. When the 
waiting-room door was opened, I took little Martha's 
hand, and stepped into a third-class carriage. 

The girl, who all this time had been feasting her 
eyes on the nice red-cheeked apple, now b^an to 
taste it j but as soon as it was all eaten, her tears 
began again to flow, and for some minutes her 
whole body shook with her sobs. 

" So I so 1 my Uttle child," said I, stroking 
Martha's cheek. " Do not cry ; you will soon be 
home, and if your parents are not at the station, I 
wiU pay for your journey." 

" I am so frightened that I will be beaten, be- 
cause I lost my mother in the market-place," 
sobbed the child. 

" Who do you mean will beat you V* I asked. 



"Father and mother — they always beat me 
when I do anything wrong — father always beats 
me most." 

The poor child seemed already in her thoughts 
to feel the blows, for her whole body trembled, and 
her face was white with terror. "Perhaps you 
will not be beaten," said I, " if you tell your 
parents straightforward how it happened that you 
lost your mother." 

"Perhaps if you went with me; otherwise, I 
know too well that as soon as father comes home 
he will beat me," said Marth% with a supplicating 
look. 

This, however, I could not do. 

" Where is your home V* I asked : " or how can 
I meet your father ?" 

"We live in the little red cottage beside the 
lake ; but you will not meet my father there, for — 
he — ^is — ^is — ^is — never at homei" 

Suddenly I understood her distress. "Is he 
perhaps at the public-house ?" I asked. 

" Yes, he will be there ;" and while her cheeks 
reddened with burning blushes, the tears fell 
thickly from her downcast eyes. 

My heart was sorrowful for the little child's 
grief, and I racked my brains to discover some 
means of helping her. A thought struck me; 
taking the other apple out of my pocket, I held it 
out to her, saying, 

" Take this, Martha dear, and the moment you 
see your father, run forwanl and give it to him 
with a Idsa" 

"I haven't kissed my father, not for a very 
long time," she said ; and what a sad story these 
few words told. 

" My poor little lass," sighed I ; " take the apple 
and try. Qod have pity on both him and you ; 
perhaps your fitther will kiss you this afternoon. 
Here we are already at the station." 

After getting out of the railway carriage, I 
asked about Martha's return ticket, and was told 
that her mother had left it with one of the 
porters; so little Martha and I said JhrewelL 
As I stood ready to step into the carriage which 
was waiting for me, I saw a tipsy man oome 
staggering along the road. Inunediately my little 
railway friend ran forward to meet him, holding 
out the apple to him. This haggard, wretched- 
looking man, then, was the father who had drunk 
up all his love for lus child in brandy I 

The man looked at the child, and, with an oath, 
raised his hand to strike her. With a half- 
stifled scream she offered him the apple, saying, 
''Here's an apple for you, father, which a kind 
gentleman in the railway carriage gave ma" 

Her words and action were very simple yet they 
seemed to move the man. The raised hand dropped 
to his side, the other grasped the child's hand 
which held the apple, and, as if seized by a new 
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A LITTLE ACTION AND ITS EESULTS. 



thought, be bent down and kissed hia little 
daughter. 

I stepped into the carriage and drove away; 
but as I drove past them, I could Bee bj the 
girl's motioHH that she naa pointing me out to her 
father as the person who had sent him the appla 

Three years afterwards I was speaking at a 
temperance meeting in the pariah in which Bergs- 
j6dal ia situated. When it was over I went back 
to my room in the hotel, but had scarcely got there 
when I heard some one knocking at the door. I 
cried " Come in," 
and a poor but ro- 
spectably dreeeed 
man entered. 

I rose, asked 
him to sit down, 
and tell me his 
enand. 

" Have you 
quite forgotten 
my appearance?" 
be asked. 

"Excuse me, 
but I do not 
remember hay- 
ing seen you 
before." 

"That does 
not surprise me, 
for you have only 
seeu me once, and 
that but a pass- 
ing glance; and 
certunly I look 
a very different 
man now from 
what I did on 
the day that I 
took the apple 
you sent me out 
of my little Mar- 
tha's baud." 

" Are JOT* real- 
ly Martha Liod- 
mark'a fatherl" 

I asked in aston- » Hen'i an applt 

ishmenl; 

"Yea, I am really Nils Lindmark. Ahl it 
waa a blessed moment when she gave me the apple 
you sent me. The gifl touched a tender chord in 
my heart which had long been voiceless, and then 
she held up her mouth, and for the first time for 
many years pressed her soft lipe to mine. 

" We had, and still have," he resumed after a 
pauae, "in our parish a young minister who had 
oflen done his best to aujoim vu, but who was 
always treated by me with scorn and abuse. 
When I was going home on that evening with 
my little Martha's hand clasped in mine, and bend- 
ing down every few minutee to kiss her, we met 



him on the narrow path that leads through the 
forest. He atopped and asked me if I was in any 
trouble, as I seemed so agitated. I answered him 
as well as I could, and we sat down together 
on the grass amongst the fir trees in eerious 
conversation, whilst fast asleep on my breast 
rested my little Martha's tired head. This con- 
versation was OUT first, but it certainly was not 
our last, and how much I, my wife, and my 
little Martha have to thank him for, God only 
knons. May He bless our dear young pastor !" 

" Were you as 
great a drunkard, 
then, when you 
married 1" 

"Na Certain- 
ly not I was con- 
sidered a hearty 
sort of fellow, 
who liked to take 
a glass or two; 
but you know 
well enough bow 
that ends. Step 
by step I wan- 
dered down the 
drunkard's path, 
always becoming 
worse and worse 
both as hnsband 
and father; yes, 
alas ! I draped 
my wife alEO 
down this ter- 
rible road. If 
God in a way so 
wonderful and 
full of love had 
not gone after 
us both, where 
would we have 
endedt God 
seems to love to 
show His Omni- 
potence by using 
the most insignifi- 
lor jou, father." cant means. Yes! 

Such a great, all- 
powerful God win even begin the rescue of a 
miserable being by means of— an apple." 

"Ton are right, God's blessing went with my 
gift ; therein lay ita great power. To give away 
an apple is in itself no great thing," answered I, 
deeply moved. 

"God bless both you and our young pastor!" 
said he. "God send many more ministers to look 
after the poor drunkards ! Then we would not 
have so many wretched homes, miaerable wivee, 
and unhaj^y children." 

Tramlattd from tk* SmdxA of " CUtra," fry 

WlLUAll GSAKT. 
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3 (Country Sermon. 

By the Ber. Thoilu Babtt, H.A. 

"In lie monung Kne thy lud, and m Ok ftiming imUihold 
net WiK luiml: for Hunt ttunaat notvAeOierthaHpTaiper, 
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THE Bcenea and occupationa of coimtiy life onght 
to help OB in many ways to understaiid and 
nmember tiie teaching of Holy Scripture ; and, on 
the other hand, the teaching of Holy Scripture 
on^t to make the scenes and occupations of 
cooDtiy life full of a higher meaning than nature 
has {^ven them. Onr daily intercomse with 
nature in all the changeful aspects of its vaiy- 
ing Beaaona, ehould supply ua wiUi daily Sible illua- 
tratiouB ; while, by an association of ideas which 
we might do much to cheriuh, but too often utterly 
neglect, the teaching of Sc^pture should clothe 
with a rich saggestiveness the familiar sights of 
oar country life, making them for us the patterns 
of heavenly things, and furnishing us with duly 
Bible leseoDfi. 

Sowing may well be taken as emblematic of all 
kinds of work, the results of which ape not at once 
Bf^wrent, and ihe ultimate Eucceas of which in any 
paiticnlar case is not certain. Seedtime is an anxious 
and busy time for the fanner and the gardener. Hav- 
ing carefully chosen what they consider good seed, 
they have much to do to prepare the soil for it ; and, 
knowing that the days of spring will Boon pass by, 
they are diligent from morning till evening. But 
they do not expect an immediate result. They 
cannot be soi« of any one sowing that it will prove 
productive, and the vicissitudes of human life con- 
tinually remind them how often there is one that 
soweth and another that reapeth, and that the 
band which scattered the seed in spring may not 
gather the crop in autumn. So their work is in- 
deed a work of faith. 

Looking at the connection in which it stands, 
we can see that we ought to take this text in what 
we are wont to call a " spiritual sense." But, per- 
haps, we may for a moment regard it in its literal 
meaning. Idleness, sloth, and tbrifUessness, waste 
of time, of strength, of money, are unchristian and 
sinful in their degree ^ and if any one were to 
neglect his house or bis family, his farm or his 
service, on the plea that such cares are beneath 
the notice of a religious man, he would thereby, to 
Ho. 14. 



say the least, place his religious profession under 
the gravest suspicioo. Misfortune and infirmity 
will bring many, in spite of their best exertions, 
to poverty and want, and all such deserve our 
tender sympathy and ready help. But there are 
many who come to debt, and pauperism, and 
be^^ry, without any such excuse, and for whom to 
be dependent on others ia neither more nor less than 
a shame I " If any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel" 

But Ood did not give us minds and hearts with . 
immeasurable capacitiea for thinking and fdr loving, 
merely that we might be good farmers, or skilfal 
tradesmen, or handy workers, our higher being 
uncared for, our higher functions undischarged; 
our "spirits are not finely touched but to fine 
issues." The wise man is here teaching us the 
duty of being in every way helpful to one another, 
the same duty which Paul urged, — " To do good and 
communicate forget not," — and in pressing this ex- 
hortation upon his readers he is not unmindful of the 
difficulties, real and imaginary, in the way of doing 
good. " To cast our bread on the waters," however 
we may nnderstand the phrase, does not seem a 
very hopefid work. Your prudent self-seeking man 
vriU re^ird it doubtfully. " To give " with a free 
hand not a pittance merely, but " a portion," not to 
one only but " to seven," yea, even " to eight," not 
knowing all the while what evil may come, and how 
soon we or our families may be in want, will seem 
to many to be imprudent and uncalled for in the 
last degree. To sow, and to sow diligently, morn- 
ing and evening, while the aeason lasts, though 
winds and clouds be threatening and adverse, and 
though we cannot be sure that our sowing will 
bring to us a harvest, this to your man of "safe 
outlays and quick returns" may seem hazardous 
and unwise. But in tme fiuUi there is truest 
wisdom. He who in that spirit casts his bread 
upon the waters shall find it after many days. The 
man who has in him that fiuth which worketh by 
love will give a portion to seven and also to eight, 
for even as he knows not what evil may be upon 
the earth, so he knows not bow soon his opportuni- 
ties of doing good may be at an end. In the place 
where his lot has fallen there shall he work, un- 
dismayed by any difficulties which a hopeful energy 
can overcome, and though he knows not all God's 
■king, yet trusts he in Him who " maketh 
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A COUNTRY SERMON. 



In the morning bow thy seed 1 In the morning, 
when thy life is fresh and the dews of thy youth 
sparkle in the brightness of the new-born day ; in 
the morning, when thy pnlses bound and thy heart 
beats strong, when thy mind is dear and lliy soul 
unstained, and Gpd's great field lies open and 
ready for thy work — sow thy seed ! In the morn- 
ing, before the heat of the sun has tired thee, and 
long hours of hard work have wearied thee, and the 
rude buffetings of the rough day hare beaten thee ; 
before labour has stiffened thee, or sickness worn 
thee, or failure vexed thee; in the days of thy 
youth, before the evil days come and the sad years 
draw nigh, remember thy Creator, and all the work 
He has given thee to do for Him. '' In the morn- 
ing sow thy seed." And here there may be a word 
for us as well as for our children. Li the morn- 
ing of thy child's life, when his heart is tender, 
his habits unformed, his nature plastic — in the 
morning sow thy seed. This soil has been given 
thee to tend, it is the Lord's heritage; if neglected 
it will not lie fallow, and where wild oats are sown 
wild oats must be reaped ; but sow thou the good 
seed there, and with wise and gentle culture nourish 
it, and precious frxdt will reward thee, and though 
now it may be thou sowest in tears, yet surely one 
day thou shalt reap in joy. 

Two special temptations beset the young, and 
will often lead them to put aside or despise the 
wise man's exhortation. It is but morning yet 
with them ; they will think a long day is before 
them and plenty of time for wor^g. The sun 
has but newly risen, the time of labour has not 
come, the fresh sweet hours of morning are youth's 
fitting playtime 1 But thus thoughtless, selfish, 
and therefore ungodly ways are learned, and a 
precious sowing time is lost, and the young may 
die — and at all events work does not become easier 
by being put off, while idleness and self-seeking 
are a poor begiiming for a Christian lif& And 
besides all this, the child, like the man, '' is known 
by his doings," and cannot live unto himsel£ In 
learning bad habits the young also teach them. 
And then the young are tempted to think that by 
reason of the ignorance and weakness of youth they 
are unable to follow the wise man's advice, and 
must leave all the sowing to older and stronger 
hands. But indeed they may do much if they will 
only try ; every truthful, obedient, and loving child 
is a very minister of God for good, a sunbeam in 
the house, giving joy and hope to many anxious 
hearts, and holding forth a bright example both to 
young and old. Let no child who is able to read 
and understand these words of the royal Preacher 
for a moment think that he cannot do them. In 
the morning, my child, sow thy seed ! 

But if there be some who say, ''It is too early and 
the day is long," how many more, alas ! are tempted 
to say, '^ It is too late and my day ia done." In- 
deed, in all times and seasons the unwilling heart 
will find excuse. The young man is too weak and 



inexperienced, and beddes youth is the time of 
pleasure, and so he cannot be asked to do the work 
which yet Qod has given him to do. The grown 
man is too busy, his whole energies are absorbed 
by the cares of the world and the calls of business ; 
he has a &rm to till, a house to keep, a trade to 
follow, a family to rear. The old man is too 
feeble, his hand is weak, his eye is dim, his step 
is tottering. And however vain or futile other 
excuses may be held, the infirmities of advancing 
years will surely plead the apology of the useless 
man when he comes to be old. Not so ; at least 
if the wise man was not unreasonable when he 
said, "In the evening withhold not thy hand." 
And the twofold exhortation simply means that 
there can be no time of life, no season, no circum- 
stances, in which the man — ^the Christian — may not 
be sowing seed, doing good to his brethren, and 
helping in the world the cause of righteousness and 
trutL 

Advancing years, no doubt, make some kinds of 
work impossible, and others difficult, yet into some 
of the highest spheres of human activity they should 
carry witii them gathered wisdom and accumulated 
strength. And if there be wide and matured 
experience, and ampler leisure, and fewer distrac- 
tions, with a personal knowledge of life, its vanities, 
its cares, its true blessedness, how should old age 
not often be the best time of all for sowing seed f 
And if for some things the hand has then foigot its 
cunning, yet surely not for this 1 " In the even- 
ing withhold not thine hand." Thou hast borne the 
burden and heat of a long day, and the lengthen- 
ing shadows tell thee that the day is well-nigh over, 
and the night at hand. But faint not yet awhile 
nor give over ; scatter thy seed, though it be with 
a feeble hand, and the last of thy sowing may bear 
a rich harvest when thou hast gone to thy wel- 
come rest 

"Thou knowest not," saith the wise man, 
" whether shall prosper, either^ this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good." We must 
sow in faith and go on with our sowing, even though 
no fruit appears. The seed-time is ours, not the 
harvest. But just in proportion as results are un- 
certain, are the opportunities precious, for at any 
time, if our hand be withheld, a blessing that would 
have been given, may be denied. And although we 
know not what may be, let it not be ours to add to 
the melancholy history of what might have beezL 
Though the fiict that we know not whether shall 
prosper — the morning or the evening sowing — 
may seem fitted to discourage us in trying either, 
it may just as well give us hope in both, for 
if our best efforts may be fruitless, yet, on the 
other hand, we need never despair. The fruit 
may be gathered after many days, and even he 
who goeth forth and weepeth — weepeth because 
the work seems hard and hopeless — may after all 
come again with rc|joicing, bringing his sheavea 
with him. 
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Sfjort papers on jFamils Utt. 

By the Rey. Gbobob Wii^on, Cramond. 

I.— TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

TITE begin these short Articles on Family Life with 
* ■ a frank homely word to husbands and wives. 
It is admitted on all sides that the prevailing 
and popular view of marriage is essentially worldly. 
It is looked upon as a oonvenienca It is regarded 
as an expediency in social order. It is called an 
appendage to our comfort. In the eye of the State 
it is mainly " a civil contract evidenced in words 
prescribed by law or by law counted sufficient." 
The preparation for it is frequently a mere matter 
of income and furnishing. More importance is 
attached to giving all due publicity to the pur- 
pose of marriage, and to the registration of the 
contract, than to its celebration by the Church, and 
the celebration is too frequently a mere parade of 
its worldly side. If you have such a view of 
marriage as this, you need not wonder that its 
obligations are lightly observed, and that it often 
fails to minister the expected happiness. 

Your marriage covenant rests upon the ordina- 
tion of €h)d. Gkxl ordained it to minister to your 
highest interests. He has placed it first in time 
aud highest in honour of all human relations. A 
man is to leave fieither and mother, and cleave unto 
his wife. Its privileges are defined and its duties 
regulated by the Word of God. Its influence is 
said to bear directly on your spiritual and eternal 
welfare. And the use that is made of it as a 
symbol shows its sacred character. The violation 
of the marriage covenant is the scriptural symbol 
of idolatry, and the ideal marriage relation reflects 
the union that exists between Christ and the 
Church. ^ The husband is head of the wife, even 
as Christ is head of the Church." It is true that 
it might be the symbol of spiritual realities and 
yet belong to the order of human institutions. 
But in the analogy between your marriage relation 
and the relation of Christ to the Church, there is 
an interchange between the symbol and the thing 
symbolised. It is not only true that the natural 
is the symbol of the spiritual — ^that as the husband 
is to the wife, so is Christ to the Church. It is also 
true that the spiritual is the symbol of the natural — 
that as Christ is to the Church, so ought the husband 
to be to the wife. " Husbands, love your wives, 
even as Christ also loved the Church, and gave 
Himself for it" " As the Church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands." 

In pleading for the sanctity and religious cha- 
racter of the institution of marriage, we are not 
underrating the importance of looking well to all 
its temporal relations. The State must have civil 
enactments where property and public morality are 
at stake. The civil law must interfere where 
husband or wife violates their marriage trust to 
their own iigury as citizens, or to the iiguiy of the 
common good The State must guard public order 



by demanding sufficient evidence that the contract 
has taken place, and secure an accurate registra- 
tion of the marriage celebration. It is also a dear 
duty to look to the comfort of the home that mar- 
riage creates, and to make provision for the future, 
with its uncertainties and its inevitable parting. 
But notwithstanding all this we counsel you to keep 
in view the sacredness of the relation in which you 
stand to each other as husband and wife ; — ^not to 
regard marriage as a human institution admitting 
of the infusion of a religious element, but to regard 
it as a divine institution in a setting of human 
circumstances ; — ^not to see its basis in your own 
will and act, but in the will and ordination of €k>d. 
We would also remind you of your oneness in 
privilege and interest, and of your essential equality 
in the sight of God. According to the appointment 
of God, the woman is not inferior in trust and 
honour to the man. She is bone of his bona It 
has been said that she was not taken fixmi man's 
head that she might rule him, nor from his feet 
that she might be trampled on, but fix)m near his 
heart that she might be one with him in loving 
and being loved. In this view of your essential 
equidity we are not overlooking the wife's ordained 
subordhiation. The husband is head of the wife, 
and the wife is laid under the obligation of obedience 
to her husband. But in this subordination the 
essential equality between you is not vitiated. The 
honour of ruling is not higher than the lionour of 
obeying, when God appoints the place of each, and 
when righteousness and love regulate the conduct 
of both. The husband rules for God, and hence 
he must rule like God ; and the obedience of the 
wife is a divine obligation, and hence it must be 
rendered as unto the Lord. The ideal rule of the 
husband is in righteousness and sympathy, and 
the ideal obedience of the wife is in reverence and 
love. You are both ministers of God, and in the 
harmonious a4justment of your parts in Ufe there 
is no inequality in dignity or privilege. And a 
disparity of gifts cannot break up this fixed order. 
It is true that the wife may be superior in gifts 
and culture to the husband, or the husband may 
be far above the wife in knowledge and ability. 
But exceptional gifts do not change a divine order, 
and in the lives of a truly wise husband and wife 
such things will not interfere with their scriptural 
relations. The most gifted husband will rule 
without harshness, and the most gifted wife will 
obey with becoming submission; and this will 
be done without conscious eflbrt They will feel 
themselves to be one in the enduring interests of 
privilege and duty, and that the acceptance of the 
will of God is the only way to r^;ulate their respec- 
tive obligations, and the best way to make life's yoke 
easy and its burden light. This sense of equality 
will have a far-reaching influence in your domestic 
life. It will enable you to see your union in a 
veiy sacred light, and lift your home with its root- 
relations above the level of a worldly expediency. 
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And as you are one in the sight of Qod, your 
duties to each other are summed up in the work of 
mutual helpfulness. In living for each other, the 
one thing you should keep in view is your indi- 
vidual and common good. Tou must unite in the 
overcoming of each other's sins and in the culture 
of each other's virtues. This is the surest way to 
domestic happiness. When goodness is kept in view 
as the end of your domestic life, you are adopting 
Qod's ordained plan for the promotion of domestic 
peace and comfort Your natural love has not its 
end in the pure pleasures that spring from it, but 
in the righteousness and holiness of your respect- 
ive characters. The perfecting of your character 
according to the wiU and me^od of Qod is in a 
very important sense the very end of your union. 
The husband who shows his love in self-sacrifice 
for his wife's good is standing to her as Christ 
stands to the Church, and ^e wife who uses 
her love in order to make her husband a good 
man is teaching love its highest ministry. And 
no fickleness of disposition, or trial of temper, can 
annul the duty of mutual helpfulness. Melancthon, 
who had a suffering, delicate wife, with an un- 
healthy fancy as to her bodily weakness, could yet 
call marriage ''a kind of phHosophy that required 
duties the most honourable and the most worthy of 
a noble man." And this mutual helpfulness must 
not be confined to seasons of profitable talk and set 
times of prayerful fellowship. These will not be 
neglected by you if you are in Gkxi's ordained atti- 
tude to each other, and they wiU occur as natural 
events in your domestic lifa But your mutual 
good must be kept in view in the whole round of 
the daily task allotted to each, and it ought to be 
the end to which the whole domestic purpose tends. 

You may think that this is an ideal picture, 
with a very far-off reference to the actual condition 
of modem domestic lifa This may be trua But 
it is good for us to see ourselves in the mirror of 
an ideal. When God presents us with an ideal, 
we may be sure that it is within our power to ap- 
proach indefinitely near to it. It has been well 
said that every call of God is accompanied by the 
offer of the grace that enables us to obey it. The 
ideal home was lost in Eden through the fall, 
but it may be regained by you through the re- 
demption that is in Jesus Christ. The jarring 
notes of life are all blended in a Psalm at Calvary. 
Christ is the power of a new individuality, and the 
union of a renewed man and woman in the marriage 
covenant is the Christian ideal of home. And this 
might be the character of home in every palace 
and in every cottage in Scotland. 

The Buildebs or Seville Cathedral. — They be- 
lieve that God has condescended to dwell among mep in 
the host npon His altar ; and we have seen the sort of 
tabemade mey have reared for His dwelling-place. We 
belieye that the dwelling-place He loves best is a human 
heart : have we been at equal pains to make these hearts 
of ours a home worthy Him t Which of us has best 
shown his sincerity \-~SL OtUhbefi*a Pcarith Magazine. 
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By Mrs. Olifhant. 

Chafteb II. 

JOHN CAM£BON opened his eyes next morning npon 
the familiar walls of the room which had b^ his 
since he was a boy, and saw the sunshine coming in 
through the small panes of the windows^ and heard the 
birds singing outside, with what was for the moment a 
sense of neace and relief. Though his parents were so 
anxious aoout him, his heart was yet witnin reach of all 
the old gentle influences of home. And he had been 
living a distracting life during the week ; getting up 
every morning with the intention of doing his work, and 
avoiding all idleness and dissipation, but generally find- 
inf himself at night in the same position as before, with 
a knowledge that much of his day had been wasted, and 
some part of it more than wasted ; that he was getting 
against him a slow-growing, reluctant disapproval on the 
part of his employen ; that there were manv things in 
his life which aemanded concealment, and which would 
shame him if brought to the light of day — painful 
thoughts, which he pushed aside and would not faoa If 
he had faced them and fairly asked himself how far these 
things were consistent with the life which he thought he 
wished to lead — the life of an honest man and a Chnstian 
— John knew well enough that it would be impossible to 
satisfy himself any moro than he could have satisfied his 
fi&ther or his master. But he did not want to be brought 
face to face with lus own careless life ; he preferred much 
to be let alone, to stumble on from day to day, always 
meaning to do better to-morrow ; and to think that Ms 
father and mother were old-fashioned and did not under- 
stand the world ; and that there was a aeneral prejudice 
against him amons his emplo vers and aU the people with 
whom he had to do. But when he woke in the perfect 
peace of his little room at Wallyford, with its little win- 
dow fuU of sunshine, and the birds singing outside, a 
sense of safety and repose got into his breast For todav, 
at least, there would be no reason why he should not do 
his duty. No one could rush into his room with a shout 
of, "Come alonff, old fellow !" to remind him of some 
engagement he had made overnight, some expedition or 
entertainment which "just this once " he must keep to, 
whatever the risk at the office might be. There would 
be no need for any struggle ; perluips it might be dull 
later, he said to himself ; but in tine meantime it was 
pleasant. The birds were ''singing their heads off" in 
the trees, making the very air ring with a tumult of 
music ; perhaps it was because all was so quiet here. 
And the air seemed to be made of sunshine — ^not blazing 
and scorching as it 1b farther south, but penetrating in its 
delicious warmth, going to the very heart The white 
roses flunff themselves up into it with an energy of happi- 
ness whicn made John smile at them instinctively, as u oe 
had still been a child. Everything was happv about 
him ; his heart, which had been beaten hither and thither 
hj various emotions, not consistent with happiness — ex- 
citement, haste^ uneafiv compunctions and shame, seemed 
to sink down softlv in his breast to quiet beating, to a kind 
of fictitious peacemlness. It was not a peace which would 
outlast the day, but perhaps he did not wish it to outlast 
the dav. Here at home the quiet was a part of the pleasure ; 
away from home, most likely, it would be dull ; but, for 
this one Sabbath day, nothing could be more sweet He 
felt good as he dressed himself in his best and went down- 
stairs, and ^thered a half-opened bud from his mother's 
tree to put m his cost How sweet everything was ! and 
he was young, with bloom still upon his cheek, and nothing 
so far wrong in his past but that it misht be made right 
again. When they all set out to church in a pretty pro- 
cession, the brother and sister first, the old people after, 
walking more slowly, for Captain Cameron was a little 
lame, what pleasure was in tine hearts of the fiither and 
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mother I Isabel in her white dress, fresh and fair as a flower; 
and their boy in all the glory of his young manhood, with 
the white roee in his buttonhole . 'Was not that an emblem 
of purity and innocence and hope ? Maiget and Simon 
turned the big key in the kitchen door, and came on 
two minutes uter. The key was laid down at the root of 
" the mistress's rose bush," where all the familiars of the 
house could find it. But who was likely to come that 
way this Sabbath morning f '* Ye might leave it in the 
door,*' said Simon ; ** it's ower fine a day for ony mis- 
chief." "£h man," said Marget, more prudent, "ye 
think thae vagrant creatures are like your flowers, and 
want naething but a bright sky to mak' them guid." 
"It doesna in their emptiness," said Simon, "but it 
makes the green turf as warm as your fireside. " '* And 
my ^d broth I" said Marget, but what was the con- 
nection in her mind, I would not venture to say. Though 
she took this precaution against tramps, there was no 
wanderer ever went away fi^m that kindly door without 
a bowl of broth or a "piece." That was the custom in 
the old days. The broth by the side of the fire bubbled 
and simmered slowly, comins to perfection at a modest 
distance firom the heat, and Maiget's black cat sat in a 
haze of dreamy comfort in sole enjoyment of the fireside. 
Ettrick, the collie, waa taking a sober walk about the 
garden and grounds ; he knew very well that it was Sun- 
aay, and his attendance undesired by his masters ; but 
whether it was that he had measured a sun-dial for him- 
self bv the shudows of the trees, as persons less clever 
have done, or heard some faint echo on the road, inaudible 
to human ears, of the stir of the " kirk skailin^," it is 
certain that he went off with a soft lon^ run, hu great 
tail in the air, and his head down, just m time to meet 
hia people as they came home. What trifling things to 
talk about t But they all made up the impression of 
deep peace and gentle quiet in John Cameron's mind. 
Thia was the outside of the pleasant summer Simday. 
And the early dinner, with Marget*s excellent broth, and 
all the family talk, was pleasant too. 

But when the summer afternoon came, John began to 
flag. The afternoon is the time that tries us all. It is 
then that we begin to fed the want of something to do, 
something to occupy our hands or our minds, and keep 
rest from becoming monotonous. For after all, rest is 
the most difficult of all things to manage— how to pro- 
portion it to our wants, how to keep it from becoming a 
DUiden and a danger. There are hundreds of people 
who can arrange their work quite satisfactorily, to 
twentj who can make their rest really a relief and 
consolation, as it is intended to be. And John had 
nothing to do ; he did not want to read, nor would it 
have been taken well of him if, on his sole day at home, 
he had buried himself in a book. And he had asked 
«bout everybody, and heard all Charley's letters and 
the last news from Agnes, his married sister in India, 
who wrote home by every mail. What was to be done 
more f He could not tell them much about his life in 
Edinburgh, or he would not, and the conversation flagged. 
The afternoon was so bright and so long. Qradually 
John began to recollect ti^t it was more convenient, on 
the whoM, to go back to Edinburgh on Sunday evening 
than to wait for Monday. He thought of a ^reat many 
hours of failing conversation still oefore him, and of 
the candles that would be lighted in the drawing-room 
late in the evening, and the dimness of the place, and the 
want of anything to do ; whereas, on the other side, he 
could call before his ima^nation lighted rooms, all bright 
and crowded with acquaintances and cheerful voices, and 
companions whose talk perhaps was not worth half so 
mucn as the conversation in Wallyford, but who would 
be more congenial and more lively. When he left them 
on Sunday evening, instead of Monday, the comfort of 
the housenold was diminished all the week after. But 
he did not think of that ; or if he had thought of it, per- 
haps John would have been angir and made all the more 
haste to go ; for why should hu freedom be limited ? It 



was Isabel who suggested the walk to the Fisherstown, 
which was about a mile and a half off. John's former 
nurse lived there, having married a fisherman, and it 
made her very proud and happy to see John. " We will 
be back in time for tea," Isabel said. "And I think, 
mother " said John ; but then he paused. What he in- 
tended to say was that he must go back after tea, but some- 
thing in her look stopped him. He did not say it. "What 
were you thinking, my man ?" " Nothing," he said, half 
sullen. Why should they try to stop his freedom f Was 
he not able, quite able, to take care of himself ? 

However, when Isabel and he were out alone, things 
brightened a little. The roads were dusty ; but in that 
district, within the reach of the salt sea, it is never too hot 
for walking, even in a summer afternoon. Isabel had 
gathered up her white dress over her arm to walk the 
more easily. She had the shady setting of a huge 
parasol all about her bright face, and she was reader to 
listen to him with unbounded interest John felt mm- 
self far more free he^ than indoors, and he began to 
speak to Isabel about many subjects which would have 
been inappropriate at Wallyford. He talked to her about 
" fellows " wnom he knew, and about cigars, and wine, 
and horses^ and even theatres, none of which tldngs Isabel 
had much acquaintance with ; but for a time it amused 
her to hear him discourse upon these strange subjects. 
She was quite willing to consider it wonderfid that 
Simson's mare should £kve got over so much ground in so 
short a space of time — and clever that he had got his last 
box of cigars such a great baigain. She had heard the 
same sort of talk bemre, and it had been droll to her 
to remark how different the talk waa of boys (as she 
irreverently called her brother) and girls : but yet the one 
not much more instructive than the oUier. Her smiles, 
her attention, drew John on. 

" Tou should have seen us the other day," he said. 
"I went to the Races at Dalkeith, I and two other 
fellows — ^not much in the way of races, you know — a poor 
lot of horses. The drive was the fun. Do you uiow 
what a tandem is. Bell ?" 

She had to pause to think, but after a while remem- 
bered to have read of such a thing, " in a book about the 
English colleges," she said. " The students drive about 
in tnem." 

" Students I" said John in disdain. " They are rtxj 
swell things. One of the fellows blew a horn. We 
had the greatest fun. You should have seen the people 
run out to the doors to see us as we went past And we 
went like the wind. They thought it was the old mail 
coach when they heard the horn ; and then to see this bit 
of a thin^ flyiugf the leader with all his feet in the air, 
and a whirlwind of dust" 

Isabel listened smiling ; then she b^gan to remember 
her mother's grave face on the Saturday night's watch, 
and to think of the "danger" of which her father had 
spoken. She did not understand it very well, but her 
mind seemed to aw&ken slowly to a vague uneasiness. 
At first it seemed to her rather a fine thing that her 
brother should drive about with a tandem ; but perhaps 
after all " Do you often go to races T" she said. 

" When I can. Don't be prejudiced, now, BelL There 
is no harm in them. It is only my motiier's old-fashioned 
notions. The governor himself goes." 

"And does he like you to go, John !" 

"Ah, that is quite a dmerent thing 1 They like 
pleasure themselves — but when we are young, when we 
can really eiyoy it, then we must be shut up at the desk 
all da^ while they take their fan. That is the thing 
thatnlesme." 

Isabel did not know what to say, and John went on 
with his revelations. His tongue was loosed. He told 
her that he had won "quite a pot of money" upon 
Yortigem. " Nobody thought he would do anvthing, 
but I liked the looks of him from the first I know a 
horse when I see him," John said, with that air of boyish 
vanity which makes strangers laugh. But Isabel had a 
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littie temper, tnd it made her heart hot to see her 
brother look aHj, which was how she characterised it 
within herself. 

** Who is Yortigem ? and what do yon Imow about 
horses f O John, what are yon talkins aboatf You 

are not like yourself ; you are like She stopped, 

for a very wounding comparison had risen to her lips. 

" Who am I like t It is not much you know," said 
John, haJf offended, " about horses or anything else. I 
haye learned a great many thinss since I have bMU on my 
own hook. A fellow is never naif a fellow living down 
in a hole like this. But the moment they think ^ou are 
eigoying yourself they are down upon you," he cried. 

''who do you mean by they, John 7 We are always 
▼err happv when we think you are enjoying yourseli^" 
Isabel said, with a little falter in her voice. 

"Yes, going to tea-parties at Miss Martin's, or asked 
out to dinner where there are nothing but old fogeys^ and 
everybody says, ' How is your excellent father f" 

' ' Well ! " said Isabel, indignant : *' you should be glad 
to have an excellent father. When they ask me that, I 
am so proud 1 I sav, ' Quite well, thank you,' out loud : 
but in myself I could sing — ^How deliffhtful that every- 
body knows how excellent he is ; and how thankful, how 
thankful, I am that he is welll " 

" I don't say." said John, somewhat abashed, " that 
I am not thankrdl too ; but to talk to a fellow about his 
father and mother is not much fun." And then he went 
on with his confidences. Isabel listened, it must be ac- 
knowledged, with a mingled sense of admiration and 
surprise. Some of John's friends seemed very great 
people to the inexperienced girL One had ^nused to 
invite him to the Highlands to shoot ; and with another 
he had dined at the Club, which sounded veiy dignified 
to Isabel "But it must all make you spend a great 
deal of money, John ; and how are you to get on when 
you are so often away from the office f " she uked. John 
told her she was a little ffoose and knew nothing about 
it " The chief thing," he said carelessly, " in ufe and 
in business, is to make Mends that can push yon on — I 
know what I am about." And he looked so wise that 
Isabel was disposed to— laugh if the truth must be told. 
It was not the kind of conversation which Mrs. Cameron 
expected to arise between them as she watched the two 
young figures disappearinff under the green arch of the 
ffreat ash-trees which stooa beyond the gate of Wallyford. 
It would be hard to say what the mother expected Isabel 
to sav to her brother — ^to warn him against dangers the 
ffirl knew nothing of— or give him good advice out of 
her own innocence and ignorance. But perhaps the per- 
plexed and wondering Kwk which came upon Isabel's 
face, as he spread out all his tale of youthfid complacency 
and follv, did as much for John as he was capable of 
havinff done for him at that moment It gave him a 
little shock to see the look of bewilderment on her face. 
That was because she was only a girl and silly — ^was it ? 
or was there something else that r^^peated this expres- 
sion in John's own heart? He would not have paid 
much attention to her advice, but he remembered the 
look in her eyes of alarm and wonder. What was there 
to be frightened about f He was half angiy, but he re- 
membered it all the same. 

The Fisherstown wsjb a long street of irregular cottages, 
half of them confix>nted by a second line of houses turn- 
ing their backs to the beach, half of them facing the sea. 
The little harbour and pier were at the farUier end, 
standing out white with bleached and sea-worn masonry 
against the blue breadth of the firth, and the bit of 
stony beach beyond. With the cluster of brown masts 
and cordace in the distance, and the red roofs of the 
cottages, tne Fife hills for a background, and the sea 
almost as blue as the sky, there was a picturesque and 
homely beauty about the scene. But the place had 
alwavs a flavour of fish, and if not positively dirty, was 
inhabited by people who took no particular care to show 
that they were dean, if they were clean. On a warm 



day, when the sun found out every scrap of decaving 
matter in the gutter, it was not pleasant to walk along 
this picturesque little street How was it that the people 
did not smell it themselves f but perhaps the sharp nit 
fragrance of the waves rolling in almost to their veiy 
doors, took away a portion of the harm. John and 
Isabel had naid their visit to their old nurse and were 
tominff back towards Wallvford, not aony to escape 
from tne general flshiness, when they came upon one of 
those scenes by the wa^^de which suggest an entire 
story. Seated on a bench by one of the cottage doors 
was a young man, leudnff back against the rough wall 
which had once been washed with yellow, half asleep in 
the sun, his blue bonnet tQted over his eyes, his rough 
fisher's jersey and jacket showing no trace of the " r^l- 
diog up " appropriate to the Simday. This was not a 
common sight in Fisherstown, wheve^ if the men showed 
siflns that Saturday ni^t and its riots had preceded the 
Sabbath rest, they were generally either kept indoors by 
the care of tiieir wives, or made presentabts, as became 
the day. This younff fellow, however, had no wife nor 
mother to look alter nim ; he was a lodger in the house 
bv which he sat half asleep in a fit of bravado^ defying 
all that '*the neebors" might say. John, who was a 
step in advance, made a pause before this figure, which 
stretched across tiie little pavement with slu]m)ering feet 
" I wish you would take vour U^ out of the wa^, my lad," 
he said ; then added with surprise^ " Is it Bobbie Baird ?" 

< * Wha's speerin' for Robbie Baird f ay, that* s me," said 
the jTOung fisher, half opening his sleepy eves. There was 
a smile upon his handsome brown face, full of good-nature 
and indolent easa " If ye've ony business wi' Bobbie 
Baird ye'll hae to wait tUl tiie mom." 

" Business t but you might get out of the way," said 
John ; and then, though he was so fax from blameless, 
this other younff man with the white rose in his best coat 
felt himself at uberty to throw a stone at his contem- 
porary. " You don't look much like Sunday, Bob» lying 
there in your working clothes What has come over 
you to-day f " 

' ' Come ower'me the day ! na, naething's oome ower me 
the day ; it might be last night ; I'm no saying." Then, 
without moving, he save a sleepy slanoe upwards from 
under Ids halfiolosed eyelids. "Is't you, Mr. John? 
then you're no such an innocent but you ken what* s come 
ower me. A wee meiry, a wee merry, Saturday at e'en, 
and a Ions lie on the Sabbath morning. I'm nae heepo- 
crite, me^" he added after a pause, with a low lauffh ; ** Pm 
hevin' my fling, and sae I tell you. If I'm wild, as you 
say, I'm no a whited sepulchre wi' a rose in my breest" 
And here Rob laughed again with the foolishness of a 
man only half soMred, yet with the shrewdness of a 
natural observer. There were two women within the 
open door of the house to whom Ms sleepy dnwl was 
half addressed. The elder one, who was the mistress of 
the house, came out to the doorstep as she spoke. 

" Ye may mak' an exhibition o' yourself Robbie Baird, 
if you please, and naebody can stop ye ; but ye needna 
pit yourself in a gentleman's road that's ^nn through 
the toun on his ain business, and meddlin' with naebody," 
she said. 

"Eh, mistress, ye're a^e preachin'," said Robbie ; " it's 
John Cameron. I ken him as weel as I ken m^sel'. He's 
no that strait-laced. £h, Maister John t You and me, 
we've seen a thing or twa, that thae women never under- 
stand." 

" Get up, you big fool," said John, furious, yet afraid 
of further revelations. ** Do you see my sister can't get 



past vou ^— my sister— will you hold your tongue, you 
ass f ' he said m a fierce whisper close to his ear. 

Robbie stumbled up to his feet ; his brown face grew 
red with sudden shame. He was a fine handsome young 
fellow, powerful and active, though half dazed with the 
effects of his debauch, and sleep, and sunshine, and self- 
disgust, thouffh he veiled the last He stood on ^e 
narrow path, nis strong figure swaying to one side, before 
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he steadied himself with an effort Then his hand stole 
to Ids bonnet ** I saw nae leddy/' he said abashed. Isabel 
stood by, in her fresh white dress, shrinkLng back a little, 
her wondering, troubled face set aninst the laige shadowy 
frame of her parasoL Tears sto<^ in her soft eyes. She 
looked from Rob to her brother, botii of whom drew back 
A little under her clear and simple gaze. While they 
stood thns, the other woman came ont from the door. 
She was a pretty country girl, in her Sunday dress, evi- 
dently arranged with all her simple skill, a figure like the 
^Jt oright and pleasant, but ner eyes were red with 
cmn^ and her cheeks flushed. When he caught sight 
of her, Bob's face, which had grown grare^ chugged ; he 
burst forth again into a lan^h. 

"Here they are!" he said, "here they are; there's 
your sister and my lass, twa bonny creatures, Til uphaud 
that, whae'er says the contrary. And, Maister John," 
said the young fellow with another laugh, "here's you 
and me— and we're a bonnie pair I" 

" Come alonff, Isabel," said John ; " the'fellow's drunk, 
or near it" He was red with rase and shame. 

" I'm no a whited sepulchre in a rose in my button- 
hole," cried the fisherman with his mockmg laugh. 

" Gang ben the hoose, gang ben the hoose ; O Bob, 
Bob. ae quarrel's plenty,'* cried the girl, who stood be- 
hind ; " now a's endea atween you and me — but you 
needna jeer and pick a auarrel with tiie gentleman. 
Miss Eesabell, speak a word to your brother ; he doesna 
ken what he's sayinff ; and a's done between him and 
*~^ " she repeated with a fresh outburst of tears. 
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Bob stooo, the centre of the group for a moment^ un- 
decided whether to cany on his assault upon John, or to 
hide in some better way the tumult in his own breast 
But as for John, he reflected that least said was soonest 
mended. He caught his sister by the arm, and led her 
away, smothering ms wrath, not even turning back to 
reply to the laugh of triumph with which Bob saiJc 
again opon his oench, defymg all his sniroundinAS. 
Jeanie Yonnc, the fisherman's "lass," followed IsaEel 
too, pulling her sleeve and whispering anxiously through 
her tears— 

"0 Miss Easabell 1 you're no to think waur of him 
than he deserves ; he's broken my heart — ^but he's no 
that ill, no as Ul as he says ; he wouldna harm a dog — 
he's naebody's enemy but his ain." 

"And yet, Jeanie, you say he has broken your heart" 

" Oh, tiiat's true, that's true, Miss EesabelL I hope 
you have nae laud. It's awfri* hard to bear in your am 
&mily, but it's waur, it's waur when it's your laud, and 
ye can hae nae confidence in him. He lias just broken 
my heart" 

Isabel's e^es were full of awe, yet of youthftil severity. 
" But, Jeanie, a lad like that is not for you ; you said all 
was ended between you." 

The girl dried her wet eyes with a hurried hand. 
"Ifs easy speaking, it's easy speaking," she said : and 
then, " Miss EesabeU, how often were we to forgive f — 
no seeven times, but seeventv times seeven." 

John was marching on before, waving his cane. He 
would not take any notice of the whispmng or the 
crpna. Perhaps he was glad to see his sister occupied 
with Kobbie Baird's shortcomings, and therefore unable 
to inquire what the fisher had meant And what did 
Bob know, or what could he mean f only to save himself 
a little by implying that all young men were the same. 
But John was not aware that he had ever made a woman 
cry as Jeanie Toung was crying. If he "went wrong" 
a little, nobody else was the worse for it, nobody was 
made unhappv. The people at home might take fancies 
into their heads, but they aid not understand. So that, on 
the whole, this encounter helped him to shake off the bur- 
den that was more or less on his heart. He lingned a 
little at the point where the road to Wallyford crossed 
the highway to Edinburgh ; waiting tiU the girls ^ould 
have finished their talk. Just as Isabel join^ him with 
her grave fitce^ a phaeton came dashing by, recklessly 



driven, with two men in the front seat and one behind. 
The horse was stopped for a second while the latter person 
jumped down — ^but went on with such a rush that he was 
propelled violently forward, and saved himself with diffi- 
culty frt>m a ML It was idmost at Isabel's feet that this 
precipitate descent was made, and her brother stepped 
forward between her and the stranger hurriedly. The 
dust had swept round them like a whirlwind. " Have 
you hurt yourself ?" John asked — ^then started, and there 
ensued a greeting which still more surprised the be- 
wildered Isabel, Mfore whom so many new experiences 
were crowding. "Cameron 1" the stranger cned. He 
had a " nice '^voioe. In Scotland, as everybody knows, 
there is a great prejudice in lavour of "an English 
accent" It sounds refined and superior to simple ears ; 
and the newcomer possessed this charm. IsaSel, after 
the pain of the meeting with Bobbie Baiid and poor 
Jeanie, was glad to escape to some more eheerfkil impres- 
sion. But John did not seem to share her feelings. His 
voice in reply had no pleasure in it It sank fow, as it 
had a way of doings becoming deep bass when John was 
displeased. Without any pretence at civility he said, 
witn something like a growl, " Tou here t " 

" Yes ; I am hers, as yon see," the other young man 
said pleasantly. Isabel oould scarcely keep from whis- 
pering a word to her brother about his rudeness. As it 
was, we looked at him with an admonitory glance. The 
stranger was younger than John, lightly built, with 
erisp and cnrlinff brown hair, and a genial light in his 
eyes—or so^ at least, Isabel thought " I saw you as we 
passed," he said ; " and you know I always wanted to see 
the home you are so frdthful to »" 

" Oh I so you have come to sot into the— land," said 
John, angriJiy. "You had much better have stopped 
where you were. 

" Johnl" Isabel felt herself compelled to interfere. Such 
rudeness was without parallel in her experience. When 
a friend arrived suddenly, there was but one thing to be 
done witib him, and that was to take him home to tea. 

The stianfler laujEhed, and took off his hat " Oh 1 I 
don't mind, '^ he said ; " I am used to him. He is not so 
bad as he seems. Perhaps you will introduce me to your 
sister, Csmeron. We see a great deal of each other," 
he added, not waitins for the introduction. But while 
the newcomer smiled and talked, John stood like a 
thundercloud. His countenance had grown sullen and 
full of wrath. He stood obstinately at the comer, in all 
the dust, not moving. Isabel was more and more shocked 
by his incivility. 

"We have been taking a walk," she said, to smooth 
matters down. " We have been seeing some people that 
are not — very happy. And the sun is hot and con- 




" Everybody ought to be happy," said the stranger, 
with enthusiasm, "in such a country, with such com- 
panions as your brother ha s " 

" Oh 1" said Isabel, with a little rising colour, "no 
doubt Mr. — ^this gentleman, John — has heard of papa 1 
We aro just going home," she continued, embsrrassed, 
"to tea. I am sure my mother would be glad to see — 
any friend of John's, to tea." 

" He doesn't acknowledge me," said the stranger, with 
a laugh. 

"Ckmie along, then," said John almost rou|thly. 
" Isabel, this is Mansfield. You'll find it very dull at 
Wallyford ; but since you aro here *' 

" He wants to keep his earden of Eden all to himself," 
said the young man. " We never can ^t him to make 
any engagements for the Sunday, Miss Uameron. He is 
always due at home, he tells us. I hope you make a 
ffreat deal of him when you have him. He is moro 
Sdthfdl to you than any fellow of his age I ever saw." 

Isabel looked up bn^htly, gratefully, at her brother. 
Bobbie Baird's insmuation iiew to the winds. Even John 
melted a little at this tribute to him, which was evidently 
quite unexpected. He said in a softened voice, " I like 
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coming home. Yoa fellows don't nnderstand what a re- 
f^hment it is. Howeyer, it is a very quiet place,f and 
my father and mother are old-fashioned people. One 
must put on country ways and country ideas. My 
mother will not like to hear even that you arrived upon 
us in the dust out of a Sunday excursion. You nad 
better hold your tongue about that." 

Isabel looked up wistfully. ''My mother does not 
like us to hold our tongues about anything, John." 

''I understand/' said Mansfield. ''Mrs. Cameron 
does not like Sunday excursions, but she Ukes the truth. 
I will tell her the truth, Cameron. If she is angry with 
me, I can't help it ; perhaps I may learn to love your 
Scotch Sunday at— did you say Wallyford ? We have 
different ideas where I was bom." 

And then he beffan to tell Isabel that he had been 
bom in France, and how different everything was there. 
He told her about the French vilLigee^ where the people 
were not wicked people, though they did many things 
that were strange to her. The way to WaUyford, though 
it was a long way, seemed short to Isabel as he talked ; 
he had seen the world, that great, brilliant earth beyond 
the ken of simple folk, which seemed to the inexperienced 
girl so much wider, so much £urer, than the humble 
comer which she knew. John's friend, whatever was 
his reason, had made up his mind to please the family to 
which he was thus suddenly introduced. At Wallyford 
he was received with the warmest simple hospitality. 
Mrs. Cuneron was as hospitable as Abraham when ne 
received the angels unawares. It did not suit with her 
old-fashioned ideas of politeness to ask who was the 
guest, or how he came tnere ; as soon as he set his foot 
across the threshold of the house, nothing that wss in 
the house was too good to be set before the stranger. 
She made him sit at ner right hand, and served him with 
tiie best The hush of the Sunday evening was upon 
the quiet house ; there was no attendance at the meal 
except what Isabel gave. The bowl of roses on the table, 
the fragrance of the great bushes outside coming in 
through the open window, the sunshine dropping lower 
and lower till it came in level through the small-paned 
windows, all seemed to charm the young man. And alter 
the first saored dulr of attention to the guest, as a guest, 
the two old people began to remember tluit here was some 
one who belongBd to that unknown portion of their son's 
life which cost them so many aknns. But Mansfield 
talked of it as if it had been the fairest chapter of young 
life ever written. ' ' He will never come with us on Sun- 
day," he said, '*! understand now why; he is better 
off at home." 

" Oh," said Mrs. Cameron, "if you young lads would 
but think what a fine thing is a Sunday at home 1 Tou are 
young : I hope I make allowances for you ; and if some- 
times you forget your Creator in the <uys of your youth 
—we all foiget — I hope the prayers of your parents will 
be heard. We old folk, we have little to do m this world 
but to pray for our bairns." 

** There are no old folk to pray for me," said the young 
man, *' and I have no home to go to now. Perhaps I 
was not so thankful for it when I had it as I ought to 
have been ; but John is happy, Mrs. Cameron, he ought 
to be better than the rest of us. " John's mother looked 
at him with glistening eyes. 

"I do not know you," she said, "but every other 
woman's son is precious to me : and, if you like to come, 
here is a home aye open, and prayers for those that need. 
I do not know ye, Mr. Mansfield " 

"And perhaps I am not worthy," he said. 

" I'll no think that ; the Lord knows ; those that have 
no mother, my poor lad, have a right to every mother's 
prayers. Come with John, whenever you will," said the 
kind woman out of her large heart. 

Was she right f She was Isabel's mother too, and per- 
haps she shoSd have guarded with more care the saored 
threshold of her home. 

To be continued. 
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XII. 

" And seeing the multitudes, He went up into a 
mountain." — Matthew v. 1. 

rpo me it is ever finom a height that Thou speakest 
-^ Whenever I hear Thee, immediately I am on 
the plain and Thou art on the mountain. Thy 
most earthly words cannot make Thee earthly ; the 
accent is unmistakably from above. As it is not 
difficult to tell him that hath seen better days, 
even so Thy speech betrayeth Thee. No meanness 
can wholly mar Thy visage, no poverty or suffering 
can altogether shroud that beauty that is fidrer 
than the children of men. Thou art divine in the 
workshop of Nazareth, divine in the dust of death. 
The elevation of Thy words is more remarkable 
from the lowliness of their theme. Thy sermon 
comes from the Mount, but it deals not with things 
which the world calls lofty. Thou speakest not to 
the great, but to the lowly, and the burden of Thy 
speech is not the mountains but the valleys. Thou 
(^est blessed what the world calls contemptible. 
We have made thrones for the proud ; Thou givest 
the kingdom to the poor in spirit. We have 
wreathed laurels for the prosperous; Thou hast 
blessed the mourners. We have assigned the earth 
to the aggressors ; Thou hast promised it to the 
meek. We have made heroes of the warmakers ; 
Thou hast pronounced the peaoemakers the children 
of GkxL We have declared happiness to belong to 
the self-satisfied ; Thou hast said that the hunger- 
ing and thirsting alone shall be filled. When Thou 
speakest every valley is exalted until it becomes a 
mountain. The world's great things grow mean, 
and the world's mean tbdngs grow great The 
dark places of the earth shine with a new signifi- 
cance in the light which Thy words have shed 
around them. Thou hast singled out for Thy rest 
the labouring and the heavy-laden, and hast made 
the last of earth the first of heaven. Unto whom 
can we go but unto Thee f Thou hast the words of 
everlasting life. We have but the words of the 
fleeting hour ; we use the language of this world's 
fashion, and the &shion of this world passeth away. 
But Thy words are for all time. They are as fresh 
to-day as they were on the shores of Galilee. Years 
cannot antiquate them. Change cannot make them 
obsolete. The inundation of a thousand new civi- 
lisations cannot sweep them away. They are on 
the top of the mountains, and therefore they are 
invulnerable by the floods below. In my highest 
moments I must still look up to Thee. In myriads 
of ascending worlds I shall never reach Thee, for 
the height whereon Thou standest is infinite, and 
Thy voice is the voice of the Eternal 

Some churches are like hotels ; people go there, have 
their room and their food, pay their bUl and co away, 
knowing nothing of those under the same roof, having 
no sympathy, no common feeling, and not caring to have 
any. — SL QiUi Pariah Magazine, 
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prepkree to get up steam fot the day's work, while, 
now and then, a great gleam from the opened fur- 
nace Btrtams across the stubble and into the wood 
beyond it One after another, from the village, 
lights appear, red as Uars, and move towards the 
pit Only experience tells me that each light is 
boine by a miner, large or small, though nothing 
bnt the light is visible. By and 1^ the darkness is 
full of them ; meeting, croeslng, and passing each, 
■s one might imagine the etars above would do 
were the restraining font that keeps them moving 
in their eternal order for a short time relaxed. 
Yet there is method in their movements, for how- 
ever much they cross and mingle near the village, 
their ultimate way is to the pit If one were to 
follow them to the "lodge" where they meet and 
wait till the engineman is ready for them, a scene 
that would not readily fade from the memory would 
be seen. I see it before me as vividly as if it had 
real existence at this moment, instead of being 
merely an image on the wet linen of memory. 
There, in a comer seat, cloee to the ever-open door, 
nts the patriardi of the village, prepared to go 



To Ih Editor of Li/c and Work. 
DEAit Sir- Will yon permit me to 
prefuce these " UiniQe Memoriet" 
with a word or two ! First, I un, 
what I profeaa to b«, an old collier. 
Second, Wheu I addreaa myBetf 
i^/ecially to minera, tliey may be 
assared that they hare my sym- 
pathies in all that to me seems wise, 
sud probahly in some things that 



a little 



la: 



Dot going to look don-n ( 
from any little pinnacle on which 
fancy or accident has placed Die, 
with a patronising eye, and amile ; 
(. and, while eschewing all nnneces- 
aary airs, will at the same time try 
to avoid all apparent hnmility. I 
shall as much as possible follow an 



old example, and speak "riehton," 

d phrases as 

d requires ; trust- 



using hniiliar terms and p 
the matter in band require 
ing at all times to be understood, 
or, at least, never misunderstood. — 
' 1 am yours, Ax Old Collieb. 

I flStlUam. 

village in which I was bom I am 
is an October morning about four 
rer me, for the morning is frosty, 
:e top of the old castle (one well 
le or 80. The autumnal tints of 
almost visible, and the breath of 
t bring with it the rustling of the 
ow are thickly falling there. Old 
le. Joys, rarely remembered, and 
t themselves, and sorrows and dis- 
is of their once vivid selves — flit 
the pits in which my apprentice' 
id the stubble field, ascends the 
ne engmemau ureaks up bis well-damped lire and 
down first whenever the word " ready " is given. 
His locks are white and fais face is wrinkled and 
sallow, and he leans against the wall silent, with 
fblded arms, looking at the fire that is fast growing 
stronger on the middle of the floor ; puffing his 
pipe, the whUe, in a dreamy unsteady way, as if his 
thoughts were elsewhere. Look dosely at him. 
His limbe are covered with woollen patches of many 
a hue — stitched roughly together, and altogether 
concealing what had been the original fabric. Over 
hb feet are tied clouts — bits of old canvas, or mole- 
skin, perhaps — the toes and heels being left bare on 
purpose. The old shoes into which he had thrust 
his naked feet when he left home are now lying 
behind him between the thatch and the top of the 
wall, there to remain till his day's work is done. 
There is not much talking among the score or so 
that are assembled, but into the talk that is, his 
voice enters not. There are remarks about the 
earliness and keenness of the frost, but of that he 
has nothing to say. Whether he is thinking of 
those who will work to-day, or of those who will 
work no more, none can tell. Now and then, at 
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long interrale, you may Dote that hia pipe u taken 
from hia mouth ; his bead a nused a little ; hia 
eyes bright«n, and bis lips come closer together, as if 
memot;, or {ancy, bad come upon something interest- 
ing at last. 

Old William has had bis shore of toil, danger, 
and BOiTOw, and there are times when he grows 
gamilooB over them, but these times are never on 
working days — some other time he may be heard. 
In the meantime look at the others. Look, if you 
have the eye of the artist, at the indistinct human 
shadovB on the unplastered and amoke-blackened 
wall Look at the eager 
young fkcea, half in sha- 
dow, as each buaiea him- 
self in thawing, unloosing, 
warming, and tying on 
the wet and dirty "foot- 
clmiti." Happy fatxs seem 
veiy rare, and if a laugh 
is raised, it seems ont of 
place and dies quickly. 
The business before them 
is work, not mirth. Some 
of them in the circle near- 
est the fire are very small, 
and veiy yonng, many of 
them not yet in their 
teens, and they can hardly 
be expected to gu cheer- 
ftdly to the very hard 
labour that awaits them. 
Foot little lads 1 But of 
these the good men among 
the colliers of the present 
day were to be formed. 
There are no auch acenes 
to be witnessed now. The 
old thatch -covered lodge 
with the great fire crown- 
ing a heap of ashes iu 
and on the middle of 
the floor has vanished. ' 
The foot-clout b no more. -■' ~ ~'"^;;:r- 

The draw-rope does not ~ 

exist save as a relic 

With the introduction of shoes a new era in min- 
ing may be said to have dawned on the village 
which I have in my mind. What a cry there was 
against working underground with tacketed ahoea ! 
The " drauiing " could not be done, it was aaid. 
What freedom under a low roof could a man, or a 
boy, have with heavy, atiff ahoea on his feet 1 How 
was he to find footing on the alippery pavement 1 
And were people who chose to go on in the old 
way to be obliged to nm the risk of getting their 
feet filled with tacketa that were sure to be drop- 
ping from the leathern innovators 1 The question 
was hotly diacuaaed for a long time, hut the ahoea 
won the day. There might be less freedom of action 
in moving about with them, but the increased 



comfort was unmiatakable. From that point 
" change " seems to have rapidly overturned every- 
thing. The old system of things began to be no 
longer possible. Old managers died and young 
men took their places — yonng men with new ideas. 
It began to be whispered that we were behind the 
age in all things. In other parts of the country, 
we were told, things were better and life safer. In 
some pits, it was said, they had ponies for hauling 
the cool up steep places, and even along the level 
road& Ponies in pits 1 Who could believe iu such 
a statement) How could horees live underground! 
And how were they got 
down ? Nevertheless it 
proved to be truei And 
then, what did the new 
manager mean I He was 
apeaking of having regu- 
larly formed air-courEea 
underground and of having 
a furnace built that would 
be blaidng at the bottom 
all day and all night too. 
That was a pretty state 
of matters I Suppose the 
coal near it took fire t 
Suppose the smoks re- 
fused to go up the shaft t 
Suppose it went round the 
workinga inatead ) What 
^could be the result } Suf- 
focation of conise, and all 
becanae a young man iu- 
aiated on making changes. 
Could nobody stop himt 
We had beard of an 
Inspector appointed by 
Oovemment to look after 
pits. What was he about 
that he could not inter- 
fereand put an end to such 
danger - making ) The 
worst of it was that (ao 
— -" we heard) the Inspector 

was even fuller of new- 
fangled notions than our 
new manager, and was quite likely to agree with 
him in all hia fancies, even if we complsined of hJm, 
if, indeed, he did not put newer and worse notions 
into his head. We were not to be allowed to 
ascend and descend swinging from aide to side in a 
tub at the end of a chain. There were to be alidea, 
and guides, and cagea, and we were to be let down 
and brought up as safely as if we were standing on 
the lodge floor. But all these things were done, 
and it did not seem that we were any the worse of 
it The old men among us (save one or two who 
were possessed by a spirit of supreme radicalism, 
and who never ceased to sneer at the present 
condition of evciything) moaned and prophesied, 
Cassondia-like, but there were younger ones who 
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held np their heads imd felt that in the race of 
phjaical progreas we were fast getting into the 
front rank. 

Uy bocy goes bock to Old William and the 
lodge with the great tempting fire in the centre 
of it By and by the word "Wha's first?" is 
poBsed, and Old William rises and prepares to go 
down. The modem preliminarj of examining the 
workings to see whether men might safely descend 
was little attended to then. Generally the Oven- 
man went down along with the first man on the 
gronad, bat eren that amount of care was not 
rigidly attended ta Old William was " first," and 
led the way alone. What need of following him 
stfip by step? What need of detailing to miners 
who lived at that time hia progreea fi«m the pit- 
head to his working-place 1 I go with him the 
whole way along the long stone mine with the 
waterconrse at one side. In the mornings the 
stream was crystal bright and sweet to drink, but, 
long before night, the trampling of many feet 
rendered it muddy and unwholesoma Is it not 
strange that I, who ran along it twenty or thirty 
times every working day, — I, who never have ceased, 
and never can cease, to look back fondly to the tini- 
est stream I have ever wandered by, above-ground, 
— shoold have no pleasant memorise connected 
with that subterranean bum } Then it ran always, 
making soft noises as it ran, no doubt, but no fond 
interpreter ever heard either song or aermon in its 
mormor. It required to be lifted to the stmsbine, 
and to have a bordering of green gram, and a bird 
to sing over it, before it could be a " joy for ever," — 
there it was only water where it was not wanted. 
Old William had a habit of drinking from it every 
morning before he , watered the wheels of his 
" hutch " with bandfuls from it He was always 
the morning pioneer along ita course, and whether 
it ever was to him more ttian it was to me I cannot 
telL Onward I go with him until his working- 
place — the trimmest in the whole pit — is reached. 
There be divests himself of his coat, hangs fais 
lamp on the "stoop" ude, and then, after having 
selected the pick he is to begin with, he puts his 
kneee on the hard 
groond, lets his pick 
drop from hia hands, 
and for the space of 
half a minute, covera 
his face with them. 
What was he doing ? 
No one that he knew 
of ever saw him. 
Nevertheless in that 
attitude he had been 



seen, and among the lads it was whispered that Old 
William's first duty in his working-place was prayer. 
That duty over, there was no idling of his time — 
no losing of either " sett " or "ben." The strongest 
and moet active among the young men knew he was 
well forward if he was along with Old William in his 
day's work. Good old solitary 1 The veiy embodi- 
ment of sturdy independence ! He bad been married, 
but he had been long a widower, living alone and 
doing everything for himself. Sons had been bom 
him, but two were away soldiering and were seldom 
heard of, and the youngest had fallen from his side, 
while being taken up after their day's work was 
over, and had been killed. If there was one thing 
that Old William hated it was poverty— poverty 
in the sense of needing fk>m oUiers. His wish, 
often expressed, was that he would die in harness. 
He wanted no help. Once a man of his own age 
rebuked bim for a manifestation of that spirit, say- 
ing, "Ye're no a'tb^ther independent, William. 
Ye may scorn the helpo' man, but there's ae Belpin' 
Hann' ye canna dae wantin'." " Ah," said William, 
" ye speak rashly, Tve nae scorn o' that Help. Ill 
get a' I need there." 

One day Old William led the way as usual It 
was a day in the hot summer when working days 
were few. He had been ailing a little, they stud, 
and had (an unusual thing) spoken of his own 
feebleness to a sympathising neighbour. But he 
went to work as usnal. His pick vras heard in the 
morning, and to the cheerful " Hoo's a', William 1" 
of a neighbour he had answered "Gaylies;" but 
when the second " sett " came William was not ont 
to bis ben, nor did he appear when the whole 
" sett " bad been run. There was wonder felt and 
expressed, and at length to the " Hoo's a', WiUiamt" 
of the same neighbour there was no reply. On 
going into bis place bis lamp was found burning, 
bnt the lamp of his life had gone out for ever. Old 
William had died as he wished, at his post, 
unseen by any eye save that which can look 
through the soil and strata, in the darkness as 
in the light He was found reclining on bis 
coal-heap with a smile so fixed on his face that 
he who found him 
first could hardly be- 
lieve he was in the 
presence of Death. 
No doubt the Help 
in which Old William 
had such full faith did 
not fail him at the end, 
and in that perhaps 
lay the secret of the 
smile on his cold fhce. 



poor ChristtBDB, and the Church of Chiub Try this one 
ye«r to tax yourself tan per cent on your tree income for 
mch purposea (MaUchi lii. 9, 10).— SI. SUpkm'i <£<f>n- 



If yon are obliged to live In one room, have nearly 
slwaya & chink of the window opened from the top ; it 
ivill not give yon cold, it will rather keep you from it. 
In the Infirmary, «heT« there are so many aick people, 
this is constantly done, and the fresh air is as helpful to 
the patients as the good fi>od and good nursing they get. 
— Acieington AiriM Xagaxine. 
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CHRIST IN THE TABERNACLK 



Cfirist in tfie EabemacU. 

By the Rev. J. Elder Cumxino, D.D. 

THE object of the following papers is to suggest 
some of the spiritual meanings which may be 
found in the Jewish Tabernacle. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews (iz. 5), the 
sacred writer, after giving a list of some of the 
contents of the Tabernacle, adds, ''of which we 
cannot now speak particularly." It is in the di- 
rection of this ''speaking particularly" that the 
present Articles are intended to go, based on the 
direct statements of Holy Writ itself 

In Hebrews viii. 5 the Jewish priests are said 
to "serve unto the example and shadow of heavenly 
things" (the representation and foreshadowing); 
and " when Moses was about to make the Taber- 
nacle," he was commanded to make it after the 
" pattern" shown him when he was on the Mount 
with Gh)d. 

In Hebrews ix. 23 we read that it was "neces- 
sary that the patterns (rather, the representations) 
of things in the heavens should be purified with 
these." These representations, which are contrasted 
with " the heavenly things themselves," are the ser- 
vices, or arrangements, or furniture of the Jewish 
Tabernacle. 

In Hebrews iz. 24 (the verse which follows the 
above) the ^'holy places made with hands" are 
called "the figures of the true" (the copies of 
those which are spiritual — ^not typical or symbolic). 

Only one word need be added as to the meaning 
of the Tabernacle as a whol& It seems to com- 
bine three things — 1. The earthly dweUvng-floM of 
God j 2. God's place of meeting with His people ; 
and 3. The place where the witness or testimony 
of €h)d was made known. 

This Tabernacle, then, was divided into three 
parts : The Outer Court, the Holy Place, the Most 
Holy. Into the first, all Jews who were not 
openly (tA ceremonially) unclean were admitted, 
but only they. Into the second, the priests were 
admitted, but not the people at large. Into the 
third, only the High Priest could enter, and he 
only once a year. 

These three divisions seem to q^bolise — 1. 
The visible church ; 2. The standing-ground of the 
Christian; and 3. The presence of God, after death 
(in Paradise and Heaven). All who professed to 
be the people of God were admitted to the outer 
court, unless for the time th^ were deprived of 
the benefit thereof by outward defilement The 
priests only, who represented those who offered up 
spiritual sacrifices, entered the second. While, in 
the meantime, only he who represented the Great 
High Priest could pass within the veil This 
seems to be the truth indicated: but there are 
difficulties as to it, and there is want of full and 
direct Scripture warrant as to the first two divi- 
sions; and we do not therefore press it on the 
reader. 



L The Otttkk Court. 

This was a large outer space, within which the 
Tabernacle stood. It was shut out from the world 
by curtains of white linen or canvas, about seven 
feet high, so that those without could see nothing of 
what was done within; the whiteness of the screens 
indicating the purity which the church of God 
ought to show in the face of the world. There 
was but one entrance, consisting of a screen which 
could be raised by any one who desired admittance ; 
and this entrance was on the eastern side, opposite 
to and close by the altar. Both to this door and 
to that of the Tabernacle itself, we may apply 
the words, " I am the door " (John z. 9) ; and the 
door stands over against the altar ! 

The outer court contained two objects of interest 
and importance. 

I. The first of these was the altar, commonly 
called the Altar of Bumt-Ofiering. It met the 
eye so soon as the court was entered. It was a 
large vessel, 7 feet square and 5 feet high ; hollow 
within ; made of wood, and overlaid with brass. 
At each of the four comers there was a horn of 
brass. 

On reaching the altar, the first thing seen is 
that the ground all round it is swm/ming with blood ; 
that the brasen sides are all tprinkUd over with 
blood ; and that the horns are smeared with blood. 
The priest shall " pour out the blood " of the goat 
of "the sin-ofiering," "at the bottom of the 
altar" (Lev. iv. 25). The priest shall "sprinkle 
the blood round about, upon the altar that is by 
the door of the Tabernacle " (Lev. L 5). 

This is " the blood of sprinkling that speaketh 
better things than that of Abel" (Heb. zil 24). 
This is the " sprinkling of the Blood of Jesus 
Christ " (1 Pet. L 2). Here then, at the very door 
of the Tabernacle, at the first step we take in even 
the outer court, we have The Blood, openly, mani- 
festly, loudly proclaimed, the blood of Christ 
Without that, tiiere is no sacrifice ; without that, 
there is no meeting with God ; the threshold of 
God's dwelling-place with man must be covered 
with that blood, so that we mvst pass over it 
as we enter I "Almost all things are by the 
law pwrgod with blood ; and without shedding of 
blood there is no rtfmimon^ (Heb. iz. 22). The 
purging is almost always by blood ; the remitsion 
is always sa Nay, the blood is always on the 
altar and around it, to affect every offering,^ burnt- 
offering, and meat-offering. Remember how we are 
told that " the altar sanctifieth the gift " (Matt 
zziiL 19) ; and again, "Whatsoever toucheth the 
altar shall be holy " (Ezod. zziz. 37). And why 1 
Because the blood was there, "the sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ" Before anything could be 
offered, the altar must first be sprinkled with the 
blood! 

The teoond particular as to the altar was the 

^ We do not propose to touch the qaestion of Uie offer- 
ings, or of the high priest. 
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sacred fire which burned in it We learn (1) That 
it came from God at first. ''There came a fire 
oat from before the Lord, and consumed upon the 
altar the bumt-ofifering and the fat " (Lev. ix. 24). 

(2) No other fire was to be employed for the pur- 
poses of sacrifice. It was "strange fire" (Lev. 
X 1), and the punishment of using it was death. 

(3) This sacred fire was never to go out by day or 
night (Ley. yi 13). (4) The purpose of this fire 
was to bum up and consume entirely the sacrifices 
which were placed on the altar (Lev. iz. 24). 

When we inquire into the meaning of this, we 
find (1) That the fire represents the anger of God 
against sin — " A fire out of His mouth devoured : 
coals were kindled by it" (Pa xviii. 8). " Our God 
is a consuming fire" (Heb. zil 29). (2) That 
the fire consumed Christy as the Offering and 
Sacrifice for man. It is written, " He offend up 
Himself" (Heb. viL 27) ; and as the offerings were 
always consumed by fire, this fire of Qod is im- 
plied here and elsewhere. Think of Grod's " con- 
suming fire" being known most fully by His 
Beloved Son! (3) This sacrifice of Christ was 
offered once only; but is perpetual and for ever 
efficacious 1 

One other thing was true of the brazen altar. 
It was '' anointed with oil " (Exod. zzz. 28). AU 
the Tabernacle and its furniture were to be an- 
ointed with the holy oil which Aaron was to 
make, and which it was death to use for any other 
purpose than the worship of God. That altar, then, 
which was sprinkled with the blood was to be 
anointed with oiL What meaneth this t Who is 
" God's Anointed "? The Name of Ch&ist is the 
answer. ''Unto the Son He saith . . . €k)d, even 
Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above Thy fellows " (Heb. L 9). And again, 
''The Spout of the Lord is upon me, because He 
hath ANonnxD me" (Luke iv. 18). The anoint- 
ing oil is the pouring out of the Spirit making 
Jesus the Christ — that is, the Anointed One of 
God! 

Here, then, is the precious truth as to the brazen 
altar in the outer court of the Tabernacle. (1) 
Blood beneath it, blood around it, blood upon it — 
" the sprinkling of the blood of Christ ;" (2) Fire 
within it from Gk)d, ever burning, "devouring" the 
sacrifice whose blood was shed ; (3) The anointing 
oil upon it — ^the Spirit poured out without measure. 
Not merely the lamb slain, but the altar on which 
it was offered, is the representation of Christ, "the 
altar which sanctifieth the gifll" This is "the 
Tabernacle of witness in the wilderness," and the 
first testimony which it gives is to Jesus, the Christ 
of God! 

2. The only other object in the outer court was 
The Layeb. 

This was a large vessel of brass (made out of the 
*' looking-glasses " given by the women of Israel), 
which was full of water, and which stood between 
the brazen altar and the door of the Holy Place. 



It also was anointed with the holy oil Its use was 
for the priests to wash their hands and their feet, 
not in it but at it, before they took part in the ser- 
vice of the Tabernacle ; and in the event of their 
neglecting this duty, they were to be punished 
with death (Exod. xxx. 21). It was the first 
thing they hsid to do when they entered the court, 
and when Moses consecrated Aaron and his sons 
(doing with his own hand the whole priestly ser- 
vice. Lev. viiL 15), the first part of it was to vxuh 
them at the laver; — "Moses brought Aaron and 
his sons and washed them with water " (ver. 6). 
There were other washings for the priests, but 
it is of importance to note that it was the firtt 
thing to be done, because that helps to indicate its 
purposa 

There are various passages which show us what 
it must mean. When David, bending and groan- 
ing under the burden of guilt, cries, "Wash me, and 
I shall be whiter than the snow " (Ps. 11 7), he 
is referring to the laver and its washing away of 
guilt And when our Lord would wash His dis- 
ciples' feet, He warns Peter, " If I wash thee not, 
thou host no part vfith Me " (John ziii. 8). Then 
He adds, as if to point to the laver beyond all 
question, " He that is washed needeth not save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every whit " (ver. 10). 
There is one other passage where St. Paul uses the 
same language. "According to His mercy He saved 
va^by the washing of regenerationy and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost " (Titus iii 5). 

It is therefore no mere subsequent cleansing 
which the Christian receives, that is meant by the 
use of the laver in the outer court : it is the radical 
cleansing from guiU, It speaks of the Fountain 
opened for sin as well as for "undeanness;" and 
as with that Fountain, the laver was always open 
and always full It is Christ Himself, not exclud- 
ing the Holy Ghost, but, as in the quotation from 
St Paul, including and bringing His influences; 
the laver was filled with the cleansing water, but 
it was alto " anointed with oil" 

Does any one ask. Why was this needed f Was 
not the blood a sufficient symbol) Nay; the 
Tabernacle is full of Christ ; at every step we meet 
Him. Why should we have in the Christian 
Church the Cross and also the symbol of Baptism ? 
The altar and the laver bear one witness — ^none 
but Christ! Mark then the three teachings of 
Christ I. The Door, ever ready to be opened. 
II. The altar, blood-sprinkled and blood-surrounded ; 
the Fire from Heaven ever burning; the Holy 
Anointing Oil upon it IIL The Laver, free, and 
full of Uving water, at which the feet of every 
priest must be washed ere he offered, if he would 
not die ! 

Reader, we have trodden the outer court together. 
What thinkest thou of Christ) What is He to 
thee 1 Art thou cleansed by Him from every spot 
of guilt) Art thou redeemed by His precious 
blood) 
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THOU, who hast won our peaise 
With bitter strife, 
Hast died, and vanquished death 
To give ns life 1 

Forpriceless gifts like these 

Wnat shall we give f 
We can bat take, dear Lord, 

Believe and live. 

We can but ask for love 

To ^ve Thee back, 
For faith to trust Thy love 

For all we lack. 

And yet. Thy human heart 

The secret learned, 
How love, to serve the loved. 

Still cnved and yearned. 

For Thou hast said, « Behold, 

My brethren see, 
Show them Thy love, I count 

It done to Me." 

Oh enter Thou our hearts 

Who lovest all. 
That we may all of Thine 

Our brethren calL 

And thus, from out our heaiti 

Thy light may shine, 
And all men glorify 

Thy love Divine. 

J. JOHNSTOK. 

Hiffytt €ftiucation for tfie Agricultural 

Clasjseis. 

TT has fiir too often been thought that the school- 
-^ master is the only educator of society, so that 
in many schemes for the higher education of 
country lads, he has been the most prominent figure. 
Yet we may safely say that the average labours of 
a country schoolmaster, during the day, preclude the 
possibility of his undertaking classes in the evening. 

But apart from that, we shall find how much 
may be done in eveiy department of life by what 
may be called unordamed or unprofeitumal effort ; 
and therefore I would say, Let us take things as 
they are, and, without inventing anything new, let 
us see what can be done in ordinaiy circumstances. 
Let us remember that we have human minds in 
God's great world to work upon ; and surely there 
is plenty better education abroad and around to lend 
a hand in helping the taww. " Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give" is true in this as in everything, 
and in the deepest sense it holds good, that every 
gift of nature, education, or grace, is something we 
ought to desire and try to share with others. 

How then 1 Well, a farm-place, for instance, is a 
small community, and, as a rule, there are several 
yoimg men at it ; why should they not form them- 
selves into a winter night-class, and educate them- 
selves ? And surely, what with parents, and neigh- 
bours, and the '* big house," and the minister, and 
others who maybe raised up to help in the good work, 
they may depend upon sufficient help both to start 



them and keep them going. I shall tell the story 
of one such class, which I can never forget. There 
were eight young men at a iarm-plaoe, and I started 
them on a winter's course, which compnised writing 
and letter-writing, arithmetic, and some other 
things. They worked every evening, and I went 
up once a week, to clear away any difficulties. I 
always said to them, " Tell me what has stopped 
you ; I don't want to know what you can do, but 
what you can't" They worked gallantly, and made 
wondeiful progress. Usually they met in a house 
where the famUy were grown up, — ^two of the sons 
were in the daas, — and the head of the house told 
me at last, *' 'Deed, sir, we canna get them oot ; 
they ha'e a maister amang themsel's, and they ha'e 
a ' dux,' and tak places ; and whiles the wife an' 
me has jist to gang to bed, for itil be p«st eleeven 
o'clock till the hoose is dear o' them." One young 
man went as fiir as I could take him in arithmetic, 
and farther than three-fourths of college men ooiQd 
go ; and I have taught mensuration to farm lads 
more than onca It was a joyous winter that, — 
for all hearty effort is joyous, and gives one the 
sense of life; — and when I occasionally meet with 
some one of these old pupils, there is a link of 
attachment in my heart which will never be broken. 
Of the hours thus spent I can most truly say, in 
the words of the expositor of the Psalms, — " They 
are gone, but have left a relish and fragrance upon 
the mind, and the remembrance of them is sweet" 

I may mention that the books which I have 
been asked by young men to purchase for them 
would astonish most people if they were written 
down in a list, — ^representing religious, scientific, 
and technical departments of literature. 

It is not desirable to aim at having veiy laige 
classes : there are not usually many lads at a single 
farm-place, and it is better, so far as possible, to 
save them from having far to go to their place of 
meeting. Moreover, their regular evening duty of 
** suppering " their hoises should not be interfered 
with, unless by the fr^e-will grant of the fanner, or 
some of the other men, to have it done for them. 
They can meet either in one house regularly, or in 
various houses alternately ; and it will surely make 
the blood of older people run quicker, and their 
hearts beat warmer, to have the "youngsters" 
roimd their table with their ruddy fiices and fresh 
enthusiasm ! 

I have always found aritlunetic to possess an 
almost supreme attraction in such classes, and it is 
an excellent mental exercise, over and above its own 
usefulness ; but it should not be allowed to be 
indulged in as a mere puzzle, apart from its own 
practical application and necessity. I would strongly 
advocate letter -writing on this principle: let the 
author suppose himself writing to a friend, and let 
him give a distinct account of what he is doing in 
his ordinaiy life, and of what he is thinking too. 
This makes a demand upon several faculties, and 
quickens power of observation and the spirit of 
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inqtiizyy while it coltiTiites flaenoy of ezpieeaion, 
accuracy and scope of language, and insight into 
grammar. The pupils should always write with a 
dictionary at their elbow for reference. The letters 
ahottld not be written in the class, but at home, and 
given in once a week ; and they may be made the 
basis of much valuable instruction by the person 
who takes charge of them. It is best to use note- 
books, and each pupil must have two (say 2d. or 3d. 
each), in order to have one always at home, while 
the alternate one has been handed in. Of course 
all kinds of letters should be encouraged. A black- 
board is always a necessity, and may be employed 
for various purposes. 

Physical geography and natural science may be 
made very attractive ; and it is of great value that 
the best authorities are editing or writing the 
primers and text-books of literature, history, and 
science, themselves, as those who know the farthest 
reaches of any subject are usually fittest to teach 
its elements. Surely the same principle will soon 
be applied to the study of the Bible, leading up to 
an intimate knowledge of its history, which is 
the vehicle of its inspiration I 

I don't think I have anything more to suggest at 
present ; except that, if any one asks how long such 
classes should be continued, I would answer, not 
later than some time in March ; for when the birds 
begin to whistle, and the spring breath comes, and 
the early flowers are out in bloom, and the gardens 
are all busy, the spirit of indoor application is apt 
to fly through the open window to court the bud- 
ding promise of the youthful year. 

A CouNTBY Minister. 

After KovALis. 

WE live beneath the same eternal dome : 
The hoaty aea, 
The Bonbri^bt earth, are aye onr world-wide home, 
Where'er we be. 

O'er hill and dale wayes brooding night aloft 

Her raven hair : 
'Neath aoiithem croaa or polestar sleep we soft 

In one God's care. 

cross of love ! The centre of the world 

By God*s good grace : 
O'er every land thy banner is nnfarled, 

Hope of our race. 

Where'er is work to do, or soids to save 

The wide world roond, 
On dreary hills, on tempest-darkening wave, 

Onr home is found. 

Our home alike we have on desert sand, 

Or island shore. 
Thy love, Father, is our Fatherland 

For evermore. 

Bebttb Reis. 

SCOTTISH LADS. 
Best thanks are due for several valuable letters regard- 
ing the proposed "Scottish Lads' Friendly Society,' and 
for promises of aid. Any further suggestions should be 
forwarded to the £ditor immediately. — En. 
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By MoKjk KoBL Faton. 

" He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us^ 
He made and loveth alL" 

Chapter L 

TTE certainly was a very little '^ gempleman " 
•*-^ indeed, being only four years old when he 
won the titles He was the youngest of five, but 
the others were all much older than he, and Basil 
had always been made a great baby o£ He was a 
very pretty little boy, with dark curly hair and 
laughhig blue eyes ; and, dressed in a white frock 
and bright ribbons, he made a most charming baby. 
But when he was four years old Master Basil put 
off his baby clothes, and with them his baby ways. 

In the fourth summer of his life he and all his 
brothers and sisters went to live in a very lonely 
part of one of the most beautiful of the Western 
Islands ; and his mother, Mrs. Waymere, saw at 
once that her poor little boy would be anything but 
happy in his white dresses, especially as there was 
a delicious ** sandy hole " quite dose by, just made 
for children to i^y in, and where white dresses 
would not long remain whita So, in spite of nurse's 
wails and his sisters' pleadings, Baby's &A little legs 
were thrust into a pair of his elder brother's blue 
flannel trousers, which were much too laige for the 
tiny limbs. A sailor shirt of equal dimensbns 
covered his plump body, and a Glengarry bonnet 
was drawn, by his own rosy hands, quite down 
over his ears, so as entirely to conceal every curl 
he possessed, and, as seen £h)m behind, to complete 
his resemblance to the back view of a baby elephant 
or rhinoceros. With no shoes or stockings on his 
soft white feet, there stood the little scarecrow, as 
proud and happy as baby could be. 

** I'm a big boy now," he sighed ; '' I'm as big 
as anybody." And from that hour Baby was a 
baby no more. 

With solenm step he marched off to the ** sandy 
hole," and there, upon the road-side, under a golden 
canopy of whins, dug ditches and planted gardens 
and raised castles, as happy as the day was long. 
And when at last hunger told him it was getting 
late, he stumped home alone, as haughtily as the 
trotting feet would take him. He was so happy 
that his mother listened to his request, and gave 
him full permission to remain out of bed as long as 
he wished. This was delightful news. But alas 
for Baby ! some of the grains of sand seemed to 
have got into his blue eyes. They would not keep 
open, and scarcely more than half an hour after his 
usual time for disappearing he gave a tremendous 
yawn and meekly begged to be taken to bed. 
When his fearful garments were removed, and he 
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vas clad in bis litUe vhite night-gown, he knelt 
dovn to say his evening prayer. 

"' Gempje Jeaua, meek an' mild,' " whispered the 
sleepy voice, ""ook upon a 'ittle child.'" Then, 
with an emphatic shake of the curly head, he cor- 
rected himself : " No, gempleman — 'ook npou a 'ittle 
gempUman;" and with perfect eamestneaa he then 
finished hia prayer, and hugging a 1% of his flannel 
breeches, fell asleep. 

From that hour Basil's title was " the little 
gempleman." The next morning he was up with 
the lark. The first object which met the nurse's eyes 
vh^ she awoke was a vision of a child, apparently 
in rags, vanishing throi^h the nursery door. She 
recognised the apparition 
as Basil, and ct^ed to 
him to return. He came 
back readily enough. 

"Oh, Mary," stud he 
coolly, "you U wakened. 
I'm welly soUy. I did not 
mintend to distulb you.' 

" Where are you going, 
Babyl" inquired the as- 
totiished uurse ; " and 
what do you mean by 
leaving the nursery in 
that undressed state 1" 

"I'fl no* Baby. To 
Master Basil ; and I is 
dweesed. I dwessed me." 

In this, however, nurse 
did not seem to agree 
with him. She tried to 
persuade him to go back 
to bed, but he would not ; 
so she dressed him in 
his wonderful garments 
and let him go down 
sturs. 

When, about an hour 
after, she followed, there 
was no Baby anywhere to 
be seen. His Glengarry 

was not on the hall table, and his little blue figure 
was nowhere in the garden. Nurse went dong to 
the "sandy hole" to look for him, but he was not 
there. While she stood in the middle of the lonely 
road wondering what next to do, a wild, roughs 
looking man came slouching along, singmg scrape 
of songs, and savagely shaking his fist at his own 
shadow, thrown by the morning sun on the rugged 
banks between which the road lay. The nurse was 
very much Alarmed, for she saw at a glance that 
the man was half-witted. She shrank l^k, hoping 
he would not see her. But he did. He made a 
rush at her, then drew back, took off his hat, and 
began to address her in almost inarticulate language, 
yet with great seeming politeness. But Mary did 
not wait to listen. With a cry she fled past him, 
and rushed along the road. 



"Oh, myBaby ! my Baby 1" she cried. "What 
if he has seen that awful man 1 He'll be frightened 
to death. Master Basil ! Master Basil !" 

" What is it, Mary ?" asked a little voice so close be- 
side her that ahe started, and, looking quickly round, 
saw, climbing over a gate, her little scarecrow. 

"Oh, where have you been, my own boy!" 
sobbed she, lifting the bundle of blue flannel from 
his perilous positioa 

" I've been at the shore," answered he, coolly, kick- 
ing to be set down ; for his dignity was wounded, 
and, I must allow, he was just a little spoiled. 

" At the shore !" exclaimed she in astonishment. 
■'Why that^s more than a mile away." 

" Yee ; an* the bother 
was that me bad to climb 
free gntea An' I sawed 
such a funny man. An' 
he talked to me, an' he 
talked so funny." 

"But were you not 
frightened 1" 

"Frightonedt No, 
why? He talked pretty : 
about the flowers an' about 
the giants that sleep in 
the hills, an' about the 
clouds. I like him. But, 
oh, Mary, I am M hungry ! 
Ido want mybreaksticks." 
And Mary, with a trou- 
bled mind, led him home. 
The whole family soon 
learned, with no small 
auxiety, that at the next 
farm a large number of 
mad and imbecile people 
were kept, most of whom, 
being considered harm- 
less, were allowed to 
toam about at their plea- 
sure. This was by no 
means a comfortable piece 
of news ; and eveiybody 
expressed great apprehensions of horriUe danger, 
excepting the "little gemplerran." 

" Was the man that speaked to me daft, &Eer V 
he asked, with earnest eyes. 

" Yes, dear, it seems so," answered his father. 

" Well, 'en," replied Basil, with great decision, 

" I like daft people. They has got bootdlul minds." 

With which sagacious speech he turned away and 

trotted off to his " sandy hole." 

To be eontinved. 



Have you ever seen s child come to a shut door and 

!int his hand upon the han<Ue, and try to turn it in his 
eeble way t and as he tries he calls aloud, and his father 
rises and comes to the door, and lays his hand on the 
inner handle, and round it goes, and the door opens, uid 
the child conies in. So set your hand firmly to open the 
door of jour difficulties, and an unseen Hand will " work 
with you." — St. Qila' Parish Magazine. 
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rp HE holy dospel coDtoins few, if any, more chann- 
•^ ing or inBtractive namtivea. Let us try to 
realise the aoene t It waa a goodly company which 
assembled in the house of Simon the leper, who 
gave a supper in honour of Jesus. This man had 
evidently been cured of Iiis awful disease by his 
Gueat, and among those invited to meet the Sariour 
was Lazarus "which bad been dead, whom He 
niaed from the dead " — as it has been put, " be- 
tween the raised LaEsrus and the healed lepw the 
Lord probably sits aa between two trophies of His 
glory." llartha served, waiting especially, we may 
be sore, upon Him who had been "the reeorrection 
and the life " to a brother beloved, and all through- 
ODt the entertainment casting adoring glances first 
at the Restorer and then at the restored. She waa 
in her element 1 And not leas so waa her sister 
Mary in the performanoe of her seU-set task. 
While yet &e feast wsa going on, ahe atole quietly 
into the room. Apparently no one waa watching 
or noticing her movements. But both slaters had 
their opportunity, each in her own way, of marking 
their reverence for Christ. It woidd be a tame 
world if we had all dispositions of one kind, and 
shaped our course and conduct according to one 
fashion I Mary sbiick out a path for herself — 
" Then took Mary a pound of ointment of apikeoard, 
very costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus, and 
wiped His feet with ber hair." St Matthew and 
St. Jtaik tell UB, that she also " poured it on His 
head." The whole action hod been so silently and 
nnobtmsively done, and the posture of reclining 
at meals, in use among the Jews, so favourable for 
her object, that, but for the rich perfume which 
exhaled fivm the oil, Mary might have come and 
gone from the supper chamber without exciting 
any observation or comment. Aa it waa, "the 
house was filled with the odour of the ointment." 

It is not very clear with whom the sharp criti- 
cism of Mary's conduct, which followed, originated. 
We are probably near the truth in believing that 
it was Judas who started the condemnation which 
became geaeraL It ia plain that they all share the 
rraponsibili^ of diaparoging a deed which Christ 
afterwards covered with immortal renown. How 
their strictnree affected Maty heiaelf, none of the 
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Evangeliata tell us. But that ahe was hurt by 
them may be inferred from the question with which 
Jeaus begins Hia defence of her — " When He under- 
stood it," i.e. the charge which had been made by 
Judas and his brethren, " He said unto tbem. Why 
trouble ye the woman 1" His keen sympathy is 
aroused in behalf of this victim of cruel misrepresen- 
tation. He meets indignation with indignation. It is 
a controversy of one with twelve, but Christ holds to 
His verdict He even goes farther. He commends 
without any qualification what Mary had done — 
she has not only done nothing amisa, but ahe has 
positively done something eternal in its blessing ; 
" She hath wrought a good work upon Ma Verily 
I say unto you. Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there shall also this, 
that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial 
of her." 

But it is worthy of remark that Christ does not 
justify Mary at the expense of the poor, about 
whose iutereeta Judas Iscariot had profeasad to be 
much ooncemed. No teacher more than He had 
ever incnlcsted the duty of remembering and re- 
lieving all in want He had done so both by 
example and by precept Here, accordingly, 
He solemnly commits the poor in perpetuity 
to the tender merdes of Hia followera in these 
worda, "Ye have the poor always with you." 
The position which, in justifying Mary, Christ 
takes is, that He must ever rank in human estima- 
tion before and above all others. " She bath 
wrought a good work upon Me " — this announce- 
ment from Himself was ample vindication of her 
action. In all things He ia to have the pre-emi- 
nence. It is so in heaven, all whose hosts of 
angels and ransomed ones cease not to " worship 
Him, and cast their crowns before the throne I" 
Why not also on earth where, " even in the midst 
of His self-renouncing sympathising humility," He 
was the Son and equal of the Most High ? 

But we must not forget that Mary's anointing 
of Jeaus had, at that particular time, a aingulor 
significance. He Himself eiolta it into more than 
even an act of woiship—" for, in that she hath 
poured this ointment on Lly body, she did it &a 
My burial;" or, aa St Mark has it, "she ia come 
aforehand to anoint My body to the burying." It 
was a stronger impulse than reapect or eeteem 
which urged her to seek Hini. There are, indeed, 
those who are of the opinion that she had an intelli- 
gent conviction of the approaching death of JesUs ; 
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and the theory haa been advanced *' that it was the 
keen insight of a loving soul which overcame her 
on such a day and at such a moment/' moving her 
to feel, even more than to say, " Alas, when Thou 
diest, none will anoint Thee ; I will therefore do 
it beforehand " — that her thought was, that, *^ as 
she could not avert His fate, she would, at least, 
consecrate Him to His sad destiny." It may, or 
may not, have been so with Maiy. It would 
almost seem as if she had realised much of the 
drift of Christ's own repeated allusions to His 
coming crudfizion — that she was conscious, in her 
heart of hearts, that a tremendous crisis was im- 
minent in His life. And that she had a secret fore- 
boding of disaster being near at hand, is by no means 
unlikely ! The clouds which eventually burst upon 
Gethsemane and Calvaiy were gathering thick and 
fast. The mutterings of Jerusalem found an echo 
in Bethany. The veiy hct that the alabaster box, 
whose contents she lavished upon Him, had been 
in her possession before she could know that she 
would have the occasion for using it, is itself most 
striking. According to St John's account, the 
Saviour distinctly indicates that she had kept it 
for him — ** Then said Jesus, Let her alone ; against 
the day of My burying hath she kept tlds !" It 
has been supposed that it was, in the first instance, 
got for the interment of Lazarus, but that, his body 
not having been embalmed, it was laid aside. The 
disciples were evidently aware that such was the 
case--elBe why should they say, " This ointment 
might haye been sold," instead of ** This ointment 
need not have been bought " ? At all events, Christ 
is satisfied that Mary ^ reserved it under the guid- 
ance of a higher hand," and He makes the statement 
^ that she did it for His burial " without any hesi- 
tation. Anyway, with or without premonition or 
knowledge, she had symbolically anticipated what 
was thus to befall HinL Her act has been called 
''an anointing fit for king&" But it was more 
than thatl Her veiy breaking of the alabaster 
box over His head was eminently typical of His 
body broken for us, and her pouring of the ointment 
over both His head and feet foreshadowed the com- 
prehensive character of Christ's sacrifice, the efficacy 
of which was to reach ** wheresoever this gospd 
shall be preached throughout the whole world." 

It is impossible to dwell, as we have been doing, 
upon this Bethany scene without realising how 
suggestive the whole narrative is of lessons suitable 
for our own instruction. First: From the side 
of the disciples we learn how correct all notions 
of excellence are, into which there enters a su- 
preme regard and devotion to Christ In the 
attitude of these men, the views and judgments to 
which they gave expression, we have an exhibition 
of that fklse Utilitarianism which measures the 
worth of all emotions, deeds, and institutions by 
considerations no higher than those which affect 
material and economic welfare. From His answer 
we may safely draw the inference that, had Mary 



lavished the ointment of her alabaster box npon 
Jesus from any other motive than to honour Him, 
He would not have defended her. But her motive 
gave her simple deed and costly offering an imperish- 
able distinction. I do not pause to either inquire or 
discuss whether all our practices and pursuits are, in 
whole or part, unobjectionable. It is sufficient to 
leave their fitness or otherwise to the plain test which 
Christ Himself lays down in dealing with Mary's 
anointing of Him — "She hath wrought a good work 
on Ma" " Done unto Him, not done unto Him — this 
will finally arbitrate upon all the works of men." 
But, secondly, from the side of Mary and her anoint- 
ing of Christ, we learn the essential importance and 
grandeur of love. There is a force, aU its own, in the 
word which qualifies ''work" in Christ's commenda- 
tion. " She hath wrought a ffood work upon Me " 
— in the original, it is more than good, it is lofly 
an<2 beautifiiL Simon did well in giving a supper 
to Christ, but the woman who poured ointment 
upon His body and balm into His spirit gave Him 
a still better and fuller feast Martha did well in 
serving at the supper, but who would compare her 
service with that of Mary f And so, the kind word, 
the kind deed, even the kind thought, whether or 
not it be accompanied by anything material, may 
be of more real use than demonstrations of seal 
and interest which bulk more in the eye by the 
magnificence of their outward appearance. Not 
the amount so much as the intention of good works 
determines their value God forbid that I should 
say one word to discourage liberal offerings to the 
cause of Christ But whether on the larger or 
smaller scale, the value of all goodness lies in oar 
possession of the spirit of love — " Though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not 6banty, it 
profiteth me nothing." 

One word more 1 The highest style of love ia 
that which, like Mary's, is rendered first and fore- 
most to Christ We must love Him with oar 
whole soul and strength and mind. Our very love 
to our neighbour must spring from our love to Him. 
He must have absolute sway over our affections — 
be enthroned as the Monarch and Centre of all oar 
desires. How do we regard Him ? Do we, as did 
the gentle sister of Bethany, bow at His feet and 
bend our wills to His authority f Is His law oar 
rule of conduct — ^His word " the man of our ooon- 
sel"f It is, at least, this dedication of ourselves, 
our longings and belongings, which He entreats 
from each and every one of us. He so entreats, 
chiefly that we may be benefited and filled with 
His peace and joy. It is with no despot's voice, 
but with the sweet, winning accents of a Friend 
and Brother that, by His Holy Spirit, whom He 
has sent as His own other-self into the world, He 
implores us to come unto Him and find rest for 
our souls. Brethren, let our response, warm and 
prompt, be, " Even so, Lord Jesus, Saviour, Master, 
King, we come, we come at Thy command." 
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By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Chafteb III. 

ISABEL got up early to see her brother away. She 
walked with him a long stretch of the road in the 
early sonahine. The morning was bright, thongh there 
were indications that it might soon cload over. Tlie hills 
of Fife, showinff blue over the bine Firth, looked so near 
that you could fancy them within reach of your hand, and 
the whole landscape was radiant with a light which in 
our climate never lasts. 

" Inchkeith has sailed in the night ; look how near 
it is ! " said Isabel ; " you could throw a stone on to the 
island.*' 

" That means it wiU rain before the afternoon," said 
John, looking very weaker-wise. " When I was last at 
Inchkeith in Mansfield's yacht " 

'* Has Mr. Mansfield a yacht f " his sister said, with a 
little awe in her voice. To people who have had to con- 
sider all their expenses all their lives, and never spend a 
sixpence without thought, and who know how much 
trouble it takes to earn money, it is a wonderful mystenr 
to see the idle lords of existence doing nothing but spend- 
ing it A man who had a yacht and a tandem (for it 
was Mansfield's tandem which John had been driving, he 
told her the evening before), and who had lived abroad, 
and had nothing to do^ appeared like a young prince 
to Isabel's innocent fancy. 

** Oh, he is wdl enough off," said John, with a grand 
air, as if this were the most general thing in the world ; 
'* or at least he ought to be, for he spends right and left. 
AU the same, if he comes when I am away, you had better 
give him the cold shoulder." 

*'What is the cold shoulder?" said Isabel, half af- 
fronted. She said to herself that if her father and mother 
choae to admit Mr. Mansfield she had nothing to do with 
it — and certainly they must know bettor than John. 

" I don't know him so well as he pretended," John 
said. *' He is not exactly of our set He had no call to 
come and look me out ; and mind what I say, Bell, he is 
not a fdlow for you to know." 

"Then how can he be a fellow for you to know ?" re- 
torted Isabel ; which is the kind of question women often 
put, and men find it hard to answer. As she walked 
home again she could not help thinking over this little 
episode. A stranger was a rare thing in Wallyford, and 
John's acquaintance was quite unlike anybody Isabel had 
ever seen oefore. She knew nothing of him, which was 
of itself a wonderful attraction ;. and she had been warned 
against him, which has a perverse charm too. It was like 
sailing up an unknown river into a new country, with 
strange villages on the banks and everything new. It 
was Uke the oeginning of a stor^ in wmch you can im- 
a^e all kinds of things happemng, and your imagina- 
tion has free scope ; but all this turned into actual life, 
which is more exciting than anything in a book. Isabel's 
acquaintances were but few. ft is true, she knew, after 
a sort, ^e "haill parish," and all the fisher folk, from 
Robbie Baird to the patriarchs of the community ; but 
that was a different thing from knowing people who were 
"like henelf," as Mrs. Cameron said. It ii rather diffi- 
cult to explain what kind of people they were who were 
"like ourselves." They were not rich people nor grand 
people : the county families had not the least acquaintance 
with the little house at Wallyford : but the Camerons 
were what our grandmothers called "genteel people" 
all the same. The nearest to them were the mmister's 
family and the doctor ; but the minister was a widower 
with only one son, and the doctor had married late in 
life, and had a wife who was quite occupied with her 
children, and had no time for visiting. As she pondered, 
walking along, after she had left her brother, of all that 
was going on, Isabel thought a good deal of Mr. Mansfield ; 
and tainting of him made her think of the only other 



person at all to be compared with him whom she had ever 
known. This was another Robert — Rob Bruce, the son 
of the minister, who was now far away in India, or some- 
where equally distant, Isabel did not quite know where. 
No one ever spoke of him to Isabel, for indeed it had been 
partly to break off a boy-and-girl attachment between 
them that poor Rob had gone away so suddenly, three 
years ago, though she was now but nineteen. She 
smiled a little herself at the thought. Except that she 
had been flattered and pleased by the idea of having a 
lover when she was little more than a child, I do not 
think that Isabel's mind had ever been much occupied 
by Rob Bruce ; but she remembered him gratefullv still, 
and affectionately, as having been so '* fond of her " 
three years ago. He was not at all like Mr. Mansfield. 
He had no yacht nor horses, nor did he speak with an 
English accent He had gone out from the office to which 
he belonged, partly to make his wa^ in another office 
abroad, as bemg trustworthy and high-principled, and 
all that a good merchant ought to be ; ana partly because 
he was likely to make a fool of himsdf and marry (if the 
fathers and mothers would have consented) when he was 
too young to take such a step. If he had remained, 
Isabel, in all probability, would have been made a foolish 
little wife at sixteen ; for though she was too young to 
know what she was doing, vet she liked Rob very well, 
and was flattered by his love, and had no particular 
objection to attain the grandeur of a married lady while 
yet not much more than a child. This was what made 
her blush now at the thought of Rob. She had thought 
of him often with a little smile and sigh, pleased with 
thiB romantic episode in her young me, yet equally 
pleased that it had come to nothing. She had thou^ht^ 
too, with a little agreeable excitement, of what might 
happen when he came home. But why should she asso- 
ciate him with Mr. Mansfield f Isabel blushed again as 
she asked herself this question. She knew by instinct 
that Mr. Mansfield's appearance would not be agreeable 
to Rob Bruce, but if you ask me why, I cannot tSh She 
could not have told herself but she knew it She 
laughed half-guUtily as she strayed along the sunny 
road that August morning. She was a good girl, but her 
heart was light, and life all bright and full of pleasure 
before her. She found a little fun in eveiything, and 
she was not without a sense of mischievous amusement 
in the sudden picture of Rob's black looks and Mr. Mans- 
field's civilities that crossed her fancy. Things will 
have come to a strange pass in the world when a girl 
does not feel a certain pleasure in her power to make 
one or two persons happy or unhappy. Isabel could not 
help being amused in spite of herself. 

But as she came slowly along; pleased with the bright 
world and the deamess of the morning and her own 
thoughte, a little cloud came over her firmament at tiie 
sight of another figure on the way, crossing the high 
road towards the Fisherstown — the same way she hod 
come on the previous day with John. She had just re- 
marked to herself, with a sudden smile and sensation of 
pleasure, that here was the very spot where the stranger 
of yesterday sprang down from the carria^, almost 
fallmg at her feet, when this other appeare<^ who was 
not a straneer, and whose appearance su^ested thoughte 
that were far from pleasant The cIoikL came up over 
her face, as she recognised him, with much the same effect 
as when a cloud comes over the sky. The little bit of 
sunny road on which she walked darkened roimd her, 
though the figure was no worse than that of a handsome 
young fisherman, robust and strongly made, with vigor- 
ous red brown hair, all full of twiste and curls uiat 
looked like a mere exuberance of life, clustering about his 
ears, and his bonnet on the back of his head. Robbie 
Baird was as light-hearted as Isabel herself, though not 
so innocent There was a laugh in his dark eyes which 
lighted up his whole face— but he stopped short in front 
of her ana took off his bonnet, and foMed his hands with 
an air of penitence, with the bonnet folded between them. 
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" I have to beg your pardon, Miss Easabell," Robbie 
said ; but his laugbiDg eyes contradicted his penitential 
air. All the same, he did not feel at all proud of him- 
self as he stood in the sunshine, and saw the clouding 
07er of the girl's face. 

'* I do not know for what, Rob," she said, with a little 
offence, for immediately there had risen before her a re- 
collection of all that had been said. 

** I was ill-bred," said Robbie ; *' it maun be sae since 
they a' tell me, or I wouldna hae believed it o' myself, 
that I could be unmannerly to a leddy ; but when drink's 
in wisdom's oot, you ken — or at least, ye dinna ken ; that's 
the worst and the best of women folk. '* 

Moved by that last aspersion upon the female cha- 
racter, Isaliel answered hastily, **t)o not speak tome, 
please, of anything of the kind." 

*' You're mair angry than them that hae greater rea- 
son," said the fisherman ; " but I havena a word to say. 
I would get nae mair than my due if you were never to 
ware a word on me again ; for a' the kindness I've had 
frae the captain, and a* the ffuid advice — that I have never 
taken, ye will say ; but yet I maun beg your pardon, Miss 
Easabell. If it had been anither laud that had put his 
lazy body in vour gait — Lord ! but I wuss I had been 
there to knock him down." 

In spite of herself, Isabel smiled at this curious expres- 
sion of penitence ; then her face clouded over a^in. 
"0 Robbie, you are right; there are some that have 
greater reason, far greater reason, than I have. How can 
you vex so good a lass t You will break Jeanie's heart" 

Robbie twisted his blue bonnet in his hands, and looked 
down sheepish, yet not without a certain humour still. 
** No so hui as that, no so bod as that," he said. 

"But it is as bad as that ; she said vou had broken 
her heart ; she said it was over between her and you." 

" Ah, but she's changed her mind. It would take 
mair than the like o* that to nart Jeanie and me," said 
Rob, still with a wavering smue upon his face. 

"She has changed her mind, because she cannot change 
her heart," cried Isabel, with all the severity of a youth- 
ful judge ; '* and you laugh ! That is all you think of it 
And next Sunday Jeanie will go to the kirk and watch 
for you coming in, and pray and cry behind her Bible : 
and then walk down the street in her Sunday gown, so 
neat and so bonnie, with a sore heart, trying to fancy 
that something has happened, that it's not your fault 

And she will see you sittinff there You were a fine 

sight last Sabbath day, Roobie Baird !" cried the girl, 
drawing up her slight figure, feeling; half as tall again as 
the big sinner before her, " sitting in the bonnie summer 
sun, so near the bonnie quiet sea, still, still, like as if it 
was giving thanks. You were giving no thanks, nor 
anybody for you : dozing with your bonnet over your een 
like a biff dog in the sun, your sea-clothes on, and your 
heart — where was your heart ? Not with God, nor yet 
with Jeanie " 

**You may ken aboot my sea-clothes, and that I 
wasn't just, the outside o' me, what I might have been," 
said Robbie, colouring high with shame and offence ; 
" but as for my heart, that's for nobody to judge ; and 
Miss Easabell, you're but a young lass — you're -no' a 
minister to preach " 

This brought a correspondinff flush upon Isabel's face. 
"If you think a minister," sne cried, ''knows better 
what is in a woman's mind 1 Jeanie is a younff lass like 
me ; and if you knew, if you only knew, the sname and 
the disgust, as well as the misery ! — would you like to 
think that your wife hated the sight of you f ' 

He gave a confused yet triumphant laugh. ** No much 
fear o' that" 

** You think so !" cried Isabel ; ''and that is just what 
a young lass can tell you better than a minister. But 
she wiU: Jeanie, that is so fond of you— Jeanie, that 
cannot give you up — could not bide the sight of you that 
day I she hated the light that showed you to her, and her 
eyes that saw you. She would rather be a blind woman 



and never see the sun again, than see you like that 
Now, Robbie Baird, you can go away if you like, and do 
the same next Sabbath day, and think I am a young la&s 
and have no right to speak. And I would not speak if 

Jou had not spoken to me ; but if s true what I tell you. 
eanie abhorred the sight of you, if that's a stronger 
word," cried the girl, flushing with fiery and beautuul 
indignation, and bringing out the hard sound of those 
consonants as only a Scotch voice can do, " and so did I ! " 
With these words Isabel swept on, indignant, holding 
her head high in the excitement of this quite unusuid 
effort The ^rl's heart was stirred, she could not tell 
why. The miseries of the world had begun to dawn upon 
her, or rather the miseries that men mdce for themselves 
in the world, and that women (she thousht) have to suffer. 
This was the first breaking for her of the illusions of the 
lovely earth and the smiling skies and her youth. She 
had made this one discovery — that a household can be 
made miserable and a girl's heart broken, because of what 
another person laughs at and considers amusement. She 
had intended, with caution and care, to inquire of Robbie 
when she met him, what he had meant by the words he 
had flung at her brother, the insinuations that John was 
no more innocent than himself ; but all her intentions 
had gone to the winds in the sudden impulse of the 
moment, the flush of hot indignation that had come over 
her. She was not a minister — no—she was only a young 
lass. The minister would have spoken far more solemnly 
to Robbie. But, perhaps, it was just as well that they 
should know what a young lass thought. Isabel had not 
a doubt that every woman was oi her opinion. No 
illumination had been afforded her as to the possible evils 
on the other side. 

In the afternoon she went out with her father, as was 
their wont She had recounted this little episode to her 
mother, and had been chidden and sympathised with. 
Mrs. Cameron had sighed out of the depths of her heart, 
and said, " That is true, that is true, however you came 
to know it ;" for she had concealed the former troubles 
of the family as much as she could from her child. But 
she had added, " You are not a minister nor a missionary, 
my bonnie darlin'. You have no experience to under- 
stand the heart You must not lay a rash hand, as it 
were, upon the ark, my Bell. It's not for you to teach 
the like of Robbie Baird. And he might be impudent 
to you." 

" Oh no, no," cried Isabel, with a flush of warm parti- 
sanship, " Robbie might go wrong like yoUf but never, 
never, would he say a word. I don't understand it, 
mamma ; what is the meaning of it ? He will break 
Jeanie's heart ; but he would not harm a fly, nor wrong 
anybody, nor say an unkind word. He's a good lad, 
and yet he goes wrong — what does it mean ?" 

Mrs. Cameron had put her apron to her eyes. " The 
Lord He knows, the Lord He knows," she murmured to 
herself ; " that is the mystery of this life, Isabel When 
it's an ill man, it is not so hard to understand. But you 
will see them that have their Maker's image stamped 
upon them, and yet that will take the wrong turning, and 
ruin their bonnie lives, and break their parents' hearts. " 

" And Jeanie's too," the girl said, witn a wistful look. 

"Ay, and many a Jeanie. Wives and balms, and 
honour and credit, and all that's worth having in this 
world and the next. But you must not speak to me 
about this, my darlin', lor I'm a foolish woman, and it 
makes my heart sick : nor think too much upon it your- 
self ; you're too young for such thoughts ; put on your 
hat, and take your walk with your father. It will rain 
before night, and you should take the advantage of the 
good day while it lasts." 

Captain Cameron had but one walk that he really 
cared about — the fields and the lanes, he acknowledged, 
were very pleasant, and on a fine Sunday morning the 
walk by tne side of the rustling, golden com, almost 
ready for the shearers, would fill the old man with plea- 
sure ; but for his own choice he always went the way of 
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the Fisheretown, threading his way through all the smells 
without wincing, and steering carefully throuffh all the 
children, and the nets and creels that confused the way, 
to the pier, where he would sit, when it was not too 
cold, and watch the hoats come in, and the waves dash- 
ins against the sea-wall. The fresh, salt breeze was life 
to nim, he said, and there was no sound in the world so 
sweet as the soft hush of the water when it was calm, 
mnnine softly up and breakiuff into smiles on the beach. 
When he was ill, and Lad to keep indoors, that was the 
thing he always wished for ; if he could hear the soft 
ripple coming up, the sh-sh of the broken water sweeping 
bacK again into the sea. But he always made a little 
pretence at choosing a new direction for his daily walk. 
" Where will we go to-day f " he would say, when they 
issued forth, he so proud of his youne daughter, she so 
proud of her old father, with Mrs. Cameron watching 
and smiling at them from the staircase window in the 
turret He took off his hat every day to his old wife, 
and he said, " Where will we go, Isabel ?" Sometimes 
he even went so far as to suggest a new walk, but usually 
he would add, with a twinkle in his eye, " If s a fine 
dajr for the sea ; I think we*U take a turn, if you've no 
objection, as far as the pier." What with his rheuma- 
tism and the old wounds that gave him so much trouble 
at times, the old sailor walked but slowly, and the walk 
was oonseauently a long business; but it was never 
tedious to Isa^l. She tM her father a hundred things 
that were nothing, and vet the vei^ essence of life ; 
about tdi her books that she was reading — ^the old books 
which he had known for years, and yet found quite firesh 
tlmragh the eyes of his child ; and all her thoughts, and 
what she would do if she could, and what she thought 
she oonld do if what she would do tailed her. There is 
no such sweet companion as a girl upon the edge of life, 
except sometimes, out not always, a boy in the same 
sweet season ; but the boy is more self-occupied, more 
fall of his own doings and pleasures, which are apart 
from his home, than a ffirL There is more imagination 
and leas fact in her. Isabers soft voice ran along the 
rural roads like an accompaniment to their measured 
steps, now and then stopping to give room for her 
fatka^s slower bass. The people in the houses which 
ther passed habitually looked out for them with friendly 
no^ and smiles from their windows. "How's a' wi' 
ye the day. Captain f* the old fishere said. " Tm doubt- 
ing well ha'e a change o* weather," or, ''I hope your 
rheumatism's better. If onything will do it good, it 
will be this bonnie day--if it will but last" 

" I til not last," Captain Cameron said on this particular 
afternoon, "but we'U take the good of it as long as it 
keeps up." 

''It'll keep up till tea-time, in my opeenion," said old 
Sandy on tiie pier ; "and there's a boat coming in wi' a 
grand take o' baddies, which is aye a bonnie signt" 

The boat was in before they got to the pier, and when 
the captain reached his usual seat, was lying by the <^uay 
displaying all its silver load of fish. It was a curious 
scene, ana what a stronger would have thought of it I 
cannot telL On the very edge of the pier were clustered 
a crowd of women, so closely packed together and over- 
hanffing the edge, that you would have supposed a sliffht 
push anywhere would have precipitated the whole vocifer- 
ating mass into the depths oelow. Some were kneeling, 
some standing, all leaning over each other's shoulders, 
pushing upon each other, keeping up one continuous 
scream to the fishen in the boat. It looked like vitu- 
peration, a gigantic scolding match, every virago among 
tiiem menacing the laughing fishen with uplifted hands 
and shrill voices ; but it was only a peaceral process of 
commerce, the fishwives — ^to whom it belonged to carry on 
the further part of the business — ^making offers for the fish, 
so much for so much. Captain Cameron liked the amuse- 
ment of the scene. He sat down unon his usual seat to 
rest, and looked out upon them all like a benevolent old 
king. 



*' But why should they make so much noise ?" said 
Isabel, more fastidious, laughing, and putting her fingers 
in her ears. 

" The sea makes a kittle accompaniment," said the old 
sailor. " It's louder than a piano ; you must speak out, or 
you've litUe chance— And when it's quiet now and then, 
you foiiget That's a grand haul, Sandy," said the old 
man. Sandy was the keeper of the pier, and signalled the 
boats, and hoisted the flag on great occasions, and took 
chftTfre of everything. 

" Ye may say that. Captain : and mair coming," replied 
Sandv. 

While her fiither talked with the other old sailor about 
the weather, and the direction in which the clouds lay, 
and all those recondite intimations of what is coming, 
which are so clear to the initiated, Isabel turned her eyes 
to the sea. Her troublesome thoughts had flown away, 
the firmament of her young mind was as blue as the blue 
sky, treacherously clear and brilliant, out of which, the 
experts were aware, torrents of angry rain would be pour- 
ing in a few houn. How did they know T Isabel, her- 
self, was sufficientiy weather-wise to be aware that when 
the Fife hiUs looked so near, and Inchkeith, so to spedc, 
within reach of your hand, that evil was brewing. But 
yet, as she looked out upon sea and sky so brilliant and 
fresh, she could scarcely help a lau^h of incredulity 
at all these prognostics. Was it possible that in a few 
houn the whole prospect would be blurred and black 
in the rain, the Firth dashing dark and angry against the 
rocks, the sky as black as night f She laughed to herself 
at the impossibility, and yet she knew it was true. Just 
then a littie white sail caught her eye dose to the pier ; 
there was just air enough to swell its whiteness, to carry 
it a little way to and fro on the blue waves. She watched 
it with pleasant interest, for who can refuse to be pleased 
by the sight of a boat, giving life and movement to a sun- 
lit stretch of water, tacking and changing, curtseying to 
the light winds, moving about in fantastic capricious 
sweeps like a living thing ? How pleasant it would be 
to sail about like tms on the summer sea, independent, 
ffoing just where one pleased, stopping where one would, 
oreaming with eyes fixed on the un&momable skj, while 
so swift^, softly, carried over the unfathomable water, 
between two infinites ! It came close to the pier as she 
looked at it envying the pleasure-sailers. She had not 
even begun to wonder who they were, when the sail was 
taken down hastily, the littie yacht pulled alongside the 
pier, and some one jumped out upon the rude steps and 
ran lightly up to the place where Captain Cameron was 
" I felt sure it was you," she heard a voice sav- 



,te£ " 1 teit sure it was you,*' sne neara a voice say 
ing. She heard it as if in a dream, and it was not to her 
the strauffer was speaking : — *' I felt sure it was you; my 
little yacht is there, and it would be such an honour to 
our seamanship if you would come with us for an hour ; 
won't you come. Captain f She is a nice littie craft, though 
I say it that shouldn't ; come and look at her, come and 
take a seat in her. The breeze is delicious, and the water 
is as smooth as glass. Miss Cameron would like it 
to-day." 

" You are John's friend, Mr. Mansfield f " said the old 
captain ; " I am ^lad to see you again. Your yacht, my 
lad f Is it that bttle pleasure thing with the big sail f ''^ 

"I am reproved," said the youne man. "You are 
quite right, it is too small to be called a yacht ; but it is 
bic enough to carry you out on the Firth, and it is delight- 
ful to-day. Won't you come, sir f Qive us the pleasure — 
and Miss Cameron too." 

"The weather is going to change," said Captain 
Cameron. 

"But no afore tea-time, Captain," said old Sandy, 
"take a look at the glass. It might hold up till seven 
or eight o'clock, but it'll no come on afore tea-time. The 
youngsters can manage the bit boat, and it would be a 
pleasure to Miss Easaoell." 

' ' What do you say, Isabel f " said the old captain. He 
shook his head, but when he saw the glow of pleasure 
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that came over his child's hce, the old man's heart was 
soft. What could he refose to Isabel? And John's 
friend looked a likely young fellow in his sailor's dress, 
touching his cap with such a smart salnte, that the old 
man-o'-war's man was propitiated in spite of himsell 
" I'm too heavy for such a bit cockle-shell," he said, 
yielding with every word. 

" Hout, Captain," cried Sandy, "it has carried heavier 
weights than you: and 111 assure you till tea-time." 
Meanwhile young Mansfield was maong his suit apart 
to Isabel. 

" You can't think how delightful the Firth is. Gome 
and make the day perfect," ne said. ** It only wants 
you — ^r father," he added, with a laugh, modifying the 
too great boldness of the compliment — "and you. It will 
be an honour for us to carry Captain Cameron." 

« I think he would like it," Isabel said, shily. Who 
would not have liked it f Between them, ihej persuaded 
the old captain, who was got with some difSculty down 
the steps and into the boat The little vessel gave a 
lurch when he sot into it, which justified his own fear 
about his wei^t, but that soon righted, and before 
Isabel had mastered the idea, she found herself as she 
had been dreaming half an hour before— floating between 
the sea and the sky, between the two infinites, the saU 
caught by the soft breeze, flying as if it would lift the 
boat out of the water, then dropping as the wind fell, the 
sea rushinff, yet so 8oftly,talong the side of the little vessel, 
now and uien dashing a han£'ul of white spray over the 
bows, plaving with her like a toy. The old captain lay 
back in tne stem, with a serene air of ex^joyment. 

*' There is no-thing like the sea," he said ; " but vou 
must take care, my lads, you must take care. It is play- 
ing itself just now, and playing with your bit boat ; but 
yon must promise me to leave her in the harbour with 
old Sandy, and not to eo to Leith in her to-night" 

Mr. Mansfield, Isab^ thought, had the most beautiful 
manners. He touched his cap again, "All right, sir," 
he said ; '*we won't disobey orders. When vou do us 
the honour to come aboard of us, it is not to nave your 
opinions slighted. We thought of running back to Leith 
and chancing it" 

^ I never approve of chancing anything," said the old 
sailor ; " look before you, and make your plaus accord- 
ingly, has always been my maxim at sea. At sea, ay, 
and on land too. The only exception is when you're m 
the way of duty. When it is a thing that has to be 
done, or in the way of savins life, or to obey orders, I am 
not ihe man to bid you mind storm or gale ; but chancing 
it, ohtmcAng it has never been a way of mine." 

" I suppose there's no such thm^ as chance," said 
MansfieliTs companion. " I believe m fate. If it's to 
be, it will be, storm or fine, that's my principle : and 
with that, you needn't mind what you do, in my opinion. 
If you're to drown, you'll drown in the finest weather. 
If you ain't to drown " 

"You'll be hanged, perhaps," said Mansfield, angrily. 
' ' Can't you hold your tongue, you fool ? " he added, in a 
lower tone. " Is this the time to show off with your 
confounded princi{)lesf Can't you hold your tongue? 
I am sure you are righ^ sir," he added, louder ; " but the 
dark and the risk make one's heart beat Not when we 
have such a freight, though," he said, with a look aside 
at Isabel. 

She had heard eveiything he said, and she looked 
askance under the shadow of the sail at his companion, 
who was not nearly so "nice" as Mr. Mansfield. This 
did not do her new friend any harm in Isabel's eyes. 
Indeed, she did not think of it at all. She gave herself 
up to the pleasure of the moment — the heavenly quiet in 
wnich she seemed floating, the exhilarating freshness of 
the air, the charm of this novel, strange meetinsN What 
a delightfid plunge it was into the unknown]! Her heart 
beat quicker, yet softly, with a secret elation and content, 
and her father, full of a pleasant excitement too, talked 
on, she scarcely knew of what, his kind, familiar voice 



running on like a pleasant recitative to the accompani- 
ment of the soft plashing of the water and sibillation of 
the wind. Was ever an^hing so delightful, so momen- 
taiy, so sweet ? For it seemed not half an hour, not ten 
minutes, till they were at the pier again, standing look- 
ing out once more upon the Firth as if they never had 
been on it at all. 

" Sandy, my man, you will take ^^nat care of the gentle- 
men's boat," the captain said with authori^, waiting 
till he saw them land. How rishtly they felt about papa ! 
Isabel thought, obeying him witnout a word, though Mans- 
field luighra and the otiier looked sulky. Then the old 
captain gave them a solemn invitation, which made 
Isabel's heart beat still higher. There was a moment's 
consultation, and then the other one, he whom Isabel in 
her heart called ' ' the sulky one, " declined it Mansfield, 
on the oontraiy, gave her a look which slowed with 
pleasure. " If you think Mrs. Cameron wifl excuse my 
Doating dress ?" he said. 

" And it'll be all you can do, wi' the captain's wake leg, 
to get home," said old Sandy, " afore uie storm oomea 
on. " To be continued, 

^eUttations. 

By the Rev. 610. Mathesok, D.D. 

XIII. 
"The same came to Jesus by night" — John iii. 2. 
'M'IGHT is the trae season for coming to Thee. 
^ To come by day would be impossible. If I am 
inthelightylamalieadyinThee; Thou art Thyself 
the day. But the night is my very need of Thee, 
the yeiy distance which makes coming poesiblcL 
Night alone separates me from Thee ; there is no 
twilight between us, the twilight is itself the 
beginning of Thee. Whence then shall I come but 
through the night t I cry to Thee because I haye 
lost my way, and the one comfort is that I know I 
have lost it If the night had been my birthright^ 
I should not have learned my darkness. My vision 
of the night must be the reminiscence of an ancient 
day. I could not seek to escape from that which 
was my nature. Kight cannot be the law of my 
being. If it were, I would not call it night, or by 
any name which would suggest my knowledge of a 
contrast with the day. I come to Thee beoiuse I 
have recognised the darkness to be darkness, and 
have thereby prefiigured the image of the light. I 
come to Thee because the image of the light makes 
the darkness darker in my souL I come to Thee 
because through the knowledge of my darkness I 
am in fear — ^the child's nameless fear, whose source 
is ignorance and whose issue is unrest O Light 
of the world, rise upon the shadows of my heart 
Though it be but a dawn in the east, though it be 
but a star over a manger, there will, there must, 
be healing in Thy rising. When I see Thy star 
I shall r^oice with an exceeding great joy. Mean- 
time the darkness must itself be my star. The 
night must lead me to the day. The sense of 
nothingness must be the harbinger of almighty 
power. The load of conscious sin must prepare 
the way for the Sin-bearer, and the box of ointment 
must be broken ere it can yield its fragrance. I 
must wrap myself in the night-shadows when I 
come to Theei 
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Cije FauliotjS« 

By the Rer. Wm. Bobkbtson, D.D., New Greyfrian. 

TT is thirty-seyen yean ago since I first became 
personally acquainted with the Waldensian 
clergy and people. I had been previously much 
interested in them by reading the Waldensian 
Researches and Narrative by the late Dr. GUly 
of Norham, and my first visit to their magnificent 
valleys, and my subsequent intercourse with them, 
incTKUsed that interest into deep and warm affec- 
tion. I knew them while they were still under 
the iron heel of Rome, a poor, cruelly-oppressed, 
insulted, isolated, and n^lected little Christian 
community. I was the first in later times to bring 
their unhappy condition into notice in Scotland. 
I have taken part in every movement since then 
in their &vcmr, — and I need not say with what 
admiration and delight I have watched the noble 
Christian use they have made of their newly ac- 
quired liberty ever since 1848, the era of their 
political and religious emancipation. 

It may be needful for the information of some 
of our readers to mention that the Waldenses or 
Vaudois are a small Christian oonununity number- 
ing in all about 22,000 souls, who fit>m time 
immemorial have been located in three narrow 
valleys of the Italian Alps, about 40 mfles south- 
west of Turin, the capital of Piedmont They 
claim to be the most ancient Christian Church in 
the world ; they trace their origin to the apostles 
tbemselveB, and they boast — a boast which has 
never been disproved — ^that they never submitted 
to the antichristian power of the Popedom, nor 
accepted the heresies of Roma But whatever 
opinion may be entertained of their far distant 
origin, the claims on our Christian sympathy of 
these descendants of '' persecuted saints, of these 
meek confessors, of this noble army of martyrs, 
this most ancient stock of religion," to use the 
words of the great Milton, are being fully recog- 
nised in all the Churches of Britain and America ; 
and no wonder, for the more their past history and 
jHresent position are known, the more must the 
hearts of all true Protestants, and especially of 
Presbyterians, be drawn towards them. I consider 
their history, with the smgle exception of that of 
the Jews, the most wonderful in the world. Indeed 
it so nearly approaches the miraculous, that, were 
not the facts recorded by their own writers amply 
confirmed by the records of their enemies, they are 
such as would stagger belief ** Weak in numbers," 
says a periodical writer of the present time, " with- 
out allies or protectors, the very frontier, guard, and 
outwork of Protestantism, their country perhaps its 
actual cradle, these gallant hill-men have kept the 
gospel committed to them as pure and inviolate as 
the snow upon their own Alps." Coundls have 
published oomminations, bulls have thundered 
excommunications, fire and sword have stormed 
their villages, their mountain streams have run 



red with blood; but the Waldenses clung to 
their gospel standard with a tenacity which has 
hardly a rival in the history of Christianity, tiU 
Europe behind them took it up ; for that which we 
call the Reformed Faith was the faith of these 
Alpine people, ages before Luther was heard of 
''Thank Gkd for the mountains," says Mr& Hemans, 
and true it is. Mountain districts have always 
been the strongholds of liberty and a free conscience; 
the old writers call them IcUibula fidei, lurking- 
places of the faith ; and there, under their native 
pastors, this extraordinary flock of Italian High- 
landers have lived for hundreds of years as on an 
island of pure belief, with seas of anger and bigotry 
breaking round them, from the days of the Roman 
Emperors down to the last King of Savoy. 
" Certainly," says the writer alroftdy quoted, 
"no darker pages are to be found in history, 
no bloodier cruelty disgraces the records of the 
Papacy than the persecution endured by the 
ancestors of the 20,000 Waldenses now surviv- 
ing in the three Alpine valleys. They literally 
lived for centuries with the Bible in one hand and 
the sword in the other. They received a chronic 
baptism of blood. In 1560 a ruffian with a holy 
name, the Count de la Trinity, carried an over- 
wheLoiing force into their territory. The unhappy 
mountaineers were hunted like wolves, butchered 
in their villages, dragged to the dungeon and the 
scaffold, robb^ and loaded with intolerable outrages. 
A war of despair against cruelty was waged for 
many years. The women and the feeble were hidden 
in the inaccessible rocks, and every man and boy 
that could handle a weapon was out on the hills." 
From 1470 to 1640 generation alter generation 
had to bear the terrible animosity of Rome, and 
for centuries the history of this persecuted people 
might have been written literally and truthfolly in 
the very words of the apostle — *' They were tor- 
tured, not accepting deliverance ; that they might 
obtain a better resurrection : they had to'ials of 
cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of 
bonds, and imprisonment : they were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with 
the sword : they wandered about in sheepskins and 
goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; (of 
whom the world was not worthy :) they wandered 
in deserts, in mountains, in dens, and caves of the 
eartL" All this was literally true of them, nay, 
their popish enemies outdid all that had formerly 
been known of savage cruelty. And these are no 
vague charges, for they are embodied almost word 
for word in the bitterest rebuke ever addressed 
to royal ears, which Sir Samuel Morland, the 
English envoy, administered to the sovereign of 
Piedmont, when he told the cruel despot in the 
face of his court, that the most savage tyrants of 
antiquity might be ashamed of the feebleness of 
their tortures when they should find them outdone 
by the monstrous deeds perpetrated in the valleya 
How the in^inmim sovereign, the cruel tool of cruel 
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Rome, must have cowered under the stem eye of 
the bold Englishman^ when, in a burst of generous 
indignation, he uttered words like these : " O the 
fired houses which are yet smoking, the torn limbs, 
and ground defiled with blood. Men decrepit with 
age have been buined in their homes. In&nte 
have been dashed against the rocks, and cruelties 
unmentionable have been perpetrated. The angels 
are surprised with horror. Men are amazed. 
Heaven is astonished with the cries of dying men, 
and the very earth blushes with the blood of so 
many innocent persons. Do not Thou, Most 
High Ood, do not Thou take that revenge which is 
due to such aggravated wickedness and horrible 
villanies. Let Thy blood, O Christ, wash away the 
stain of this blood !" At this period so terrible 
was the hurricane of murder which swept through 
the valleys, that this noble garrison of Grod must 
have heea utterly exterminated but for Oliver 
Cromwell and his Latin secretary. The famous 
sonnet of Milton, ^'Avenge, Lord, Thy slaughtered 
saints, whose bones lie scattered on the Alpine 
mountains cold," was not written in vain. Macau- 
lay has told us how grim Oliver laid his sword across 
the entrance of those desolated valleys. " The shep- 
herds of the Alps," says he, " who preferred a Pro- 
testantism older than Augsburg, were secured by 
the terror of his great name. A voice which seldom 
threatened in vain, declared that unless favour wei«> 
shown to these people of God, the English guns 
should be heard outside the castle of St Angdo." 

But death cut short the remarkable career of 
the Lord Protector of England, and deprived the 
Yaudois of their only powerful earthly friend. 
Immediately persecution was resumed, leading to 
one of the most eztraordinaiy wars on record. It 
was a doctrine taught by their clergy that it was 
unlawful to resist the constituted authorities on 
any account whatever, and it was only when driven 
to desperation that they took up arms. The per- 
fidious Louis XIV. of France joined his arms to 
those of Piedmont^ and marched an army of 
14,000 men into the unhappy valleys. I have 
said that the history of the wars of the Yaudois 
against their persecutors, both in those ancient 
times of which I have already spoken and in 
later days, are so marvellous as to border on the 
miraculous. My space will not permit me to enter 
into details, and I can merely observe that the 
victories of little bands of half-armed peasants over 
the disciplined troops of France and Piedmont, 
under veteran and experienced generals, were such, 
that, as appears to me, nothing can account for 
them but the visible interposition of an Almighty 
arm. To them was fulfilled to the very letter the 
promise of old to the Jews, " Ten of you shall chase 
a hundred, and a hundred of you shall put ten 
thousand to flight," so that at last the troops of 
the oppressors, though inured to war, struck with 
superstitious terror, actually refused to march against 
them. In fact, the battles of the Yaudois at this 



period of their history, under their celebrated leader 
Gianavello and others, have no paraUels in history 
except in the victories of Gideon and Jephtha. 
Perfidy, however, at last succeeded, where manhood 
and courage had failed. Overtures were made to 
them by their sovereign, promises of peace, liberty, 
and even of royal favour, were lavished on condition 
that they shoidd lay down their aims. The simple- 
hearted mountaineers believed their sovereign's 
word, gave up their arms, received the Popish 
troops into their fastnesses, and . surrendered their 
hitherto unconquered valleys into the hands of their 
enemies. This they did on the faith of the most 
solemn engagements, but they soon learned by 
bitter experience the application of that Popish 
principle, that no fisdth is to be kept with heretics. 
Unarmed, betrayed, surrounded on every side by 
armed soldiers, they were utterly incapable of 
offering resistanca I must not dwell on the 
horrors of this period. A brief summary must 
sufSce. More than 3000 men, women, and children 
were massacred, 2000 children were torn from their 
parents, and handed over to priests and monks to 
be brought up in the Romish faith; 14,000 were 
thrown into dungeons of so unwholesome a descrip- 
tion that in six months 1 1 ,000 perished. The whole 
of Europe rang with the report of these events, and 
it was only when the indignation of Protestant 
states reached a pitch which the sovereign of 
Piedmont dared not trifle with, that the dungeons 
were reluctantly opened, and there issued forth 
3000 skeletons rather than men and women — all 
that remained of the 22,000 late inhabitants of the 
valleys, and this miserable remnant of a brave 
people were mercilessly driven across the Alps in 
the depth of winter to take refuge with the 
generous and hospitable Swiss. The horrors of 
that journey, as recorded by contemporary writers, 
can hardly be exaggerated. Their march might be 
tracked by the dead bodies of those who perished by 
the way. The snows of the lofty mountains became 
the winding-sheet of many of those persecuted 
Christians, and when the remainder reached Geneva 
they were in such a lamentable condition through 
hunger, fatigue, and cold, that many died at the 
gate of the city before relief could be administered, 
and a wail of lamentation arose from the multitude, 
who went out to welcome them, over the miserable 
spectacle presented by their brethren in the faitL 
Everything that humanity could prompt was done 
to mitigate their sufferings, and subsequently the 
expatriated Yaudois found another home prepared 
for them by the loving hospitality of their Swiss 
brethren, on the northern shores of the Lake of 
Geneva. And now follows one of the most remark- 
able episodes in their remarkable history. 

To he continued. 

A diaaster signifies a blow from an evil star. There 
is no such word in the vocabulary of the Christian's heart. 
He looks above the stars and finds a Providence there ; 
and he knows that all things work together for good to 
those who love God. — New Qrey/riars Pariah Magaisifi€, 
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taize clad bank, iriiat delightlnl seasatioiu are 
aometimea wakened by the sweet notea of tlie red- 
breasted linnet, aweeteet - toned almost of our 
northeni song-birds 1 While from brake and branch 
these bapi:^ songs sonnd in early spring days, yet 
a joy of a pectdiar kind cornea from the songs 
that are shaken down to earth from the lark, in- 
Tisible in the dark blue far np at the gates of 
heaven. Ere break of mom these notea are heard, 
and when the last streak of light has died out of 
the west, still they linger in the skies, till they are 
strangely shaken together as they near the earth 
and cease. Although no nightingale haunts our 
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'ORE -SERMON. 
OEEw Patos. Pbspokt. 
3 ia seldom beard by those who spend 
It is the song of early spring-time, 
rom its long winter repose. In spring's 
>f ravishment may sometimes be experi- 
irt, the whole feathered tribe breaks the 
burst of song. Yet, long before this, 
teiB give the prophecy of returning life 

rd are those of the redbreast, the winter 
, which by bis trustful familiarity wakes 
the lower creaturea. Before New Year 
al daya his low, balf-doubting undertones 
lich grow into fuller piteb, till nesting 
1, when, with strange shyness, he almost 
id is little heard till autumn time again, 
ire hushed, and anew he sings his lay. 
I links the dying and the opening year 
golden thread of melody. The fullest 
me to UB from the fluty tone of the 
nd the whistling of the blackbird, which 
only close observers of nature dis- 
tinguish, as they pipe from topmost 
spray, or call back answering echo 
from distant grove or tree. A new in- 
tereet will be given to the song if wa 
can furtively watch the delicious joy of 
the bird itoelf, as the warbling trills 
shake and ruffle the feathered throaL 
While from the branches come these 
songs, pleasant it is in contrast to hear 
the low melodious tonea, half human in 
their cadences, of the brightly mottled 
starling. WhUe many of our birda 
sing but in the morning and evening, 
yet the labourer in his midday rest may 
still hear the never-tiring chaffinch 
and the gaudy yellowhammer telling 
to the noontide their well - conned 
though limited ditties, which in their 
Bemi-harshnesa have yet a beauty all 
their own. As at times the work of 
i life may call us by the broom or 



northern clime, yet even with us darkness hushes 
not our song-birds. Wending, &om belated toil, 
along the wiUow-strewn hank, the listener may hear 
a low, mocking song. It is the pleasing effort of a 
little warbler, timid perhaps of ^ving offence in 
apea day, trying now in darkness to echo and 
imitate in rapid succession all the songs it has 
heard during the day that is gone. Those who 
do not live in the country know little of the charm 
that is awakened by the return of our migratory 
birds, and the birth or reviving of the multitudinous 
Ufe of winged creatures. They know not to its 
full the marvellous tenderness and sweetneaa of the 
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Uipwing^B wooing and nesting song, as it half 
tumbles in the air in its short uncertain flights, if 
they have only heard its later melancholy cries, by 
which it seeks to decoy danger from its hiding 
young. A whole world of gladness sometimes may 
come with the first sight of the swallow in its 
swift flight, or in the first twitter of its song on 
the house-top. This is perhaps suipassed only by 
the sensations awakened by the first music of the 
inyisible cuckoo firom the distant hill-side or shading 
wood. Sweet companions and blessed teachers are 
all our song-birds in these uncertain spring hours, 
and those who know not their haunts and songs 
miss one of the joys that Qod has provided in this 
rich world. There was once One on earth who 
delighted to make the fowls of the air and the 
lilies of the field His texts, from which to preach 
the Father's love and care. 

A STORY OF LIFE AND WORK. 



By the Rey. J. R. Haodutf, D.D. 



I 



HOPE none of my readers will be repelled by 
the name at the head of this paper. I trust, 
at all events, to enlist their interest and sympathy 
ere I dose. 

It is a story not only of " Life and Work," but 
I cannot help thinking specially suitable for the 
pages of this Magazine, as being connected with 
one who was loyally faithfrd to the National 
Church of Scotland. If there be anything among 
the memories of a very early and sacred friendship 
more yividly impressed on the writer than another, 
it is recalling Mrs. Faichney of Ardargie (Lady 
Faichney, as she was fiuniliarly known and ad- 
dressed by those among whom she lived), as the 
occupant of her pew in the parish church of For- 
gandenny — ^the same church, it may interest some 
to know, where the Bev. Mr. Amot, of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh note, worshipped in the days of his 
boyhood and youtL 

Among the woods and streams of the picturesque 
Ochil Hills the^Birks of Invermay," with the 
river May, enjoy a distinctive pre-eminence. The 
property of Ardaigie, at the most rugged and varied 
portion of this soeneiy (with the exception of what 
iB known as the " Humble Bumble "), occupies one 
side of the impetuous stream, fenced in by noble 
clifb overhung with ivy, and on whose summit and 
sides the hazel and rowan, along with oak and ash, 
dispute the supremacy of the birch in the lower 
windings. One memorable waterfall plunges into 
a deep pool, the envy of all unprivileged anglers. 

And here, yet one other reference may be inter- 
jected before proceeding with the more special 
topic of this article. As ''Life and Work," I 
know, finds its way into the hands of many 
servants — working men, as weU as working women 
— it will not be out of place, but the reverse, to 



mention that the proprietress of this romantic 
home was blest, among other faithful dependants, 
with one peculiarly so. His fiuse, nearly half a 
oentuiy ago, I love to recall, but much more his 
unswerving devotion to duty. A beautiful example 
was be of the moral influence which those in a 
humble sphere of life may exercise, where there is 
sterling character and worth. I cannot help think- 
ing that George Halley moulded his honoured 
mistress quite as much (perhaps even more) than 
she moulded him. It was a rare instance of mutual 
trust. He never abused her wise confidence. He 
could sway with his naturally shrewd and sagadous 
judgment^ but this always with becoming deference 
and respect He knew his place, and kept it He 
was the ideal of the ''good" as well as "fidthful 
servant" His versatility of talent and resource, 
tooy was remarkable ; and some are now alive who 
can attest the truth of the assertion. Gardener, 
gamekeeper; as skilfrd at the rod as at the gun ; 
as cunning at busking his flies as at fabricating his 
dog-kennels; in advismg his mistresSy from the 
staking out a plantation to the letting of a ftrm. 
Peace to his memory. He was a kind friend to 
me. I am not sorry to add a stone to that man's 
Mum. 

The time arrived, however, when, not owing to 
any compulsion, but by one of those strange unac- 
countable vicissitudes of life, Ardargie came to be 
sold. The dear old lady left the more isolated 
home in the country for a home in Perth. A few 
years, and there occurred the inevitable end. As 
that drew near, she declared her intention of leaving 
the reversion of her estate for an Institution to do 
good, as she expressed it, to "little laddies." No 
destination ootdd have been more appropriate, in 
the case of one, whose love of young people had 
been the conspicuous feature and pleasure of her 
Ufa 

Little did she dream how that modest conception 
about "the laddies" was to be realised vastly b^ond 
her fondest expectations. The " Faichney Institu- 
tion" has now acquired, in its way, fame as a model 
home for boys far b^ond Scotland. I think I 
may best describe it by detailing a recent visit 

The now large building is situated in a com- 
manding situatioiL It stands on an elevated slope 
south of the town of Perth, and about half a mUe 
from the Ckneral Railway Terminus. The site, 
embracing twelve acres in all, of strong " till," was 
happily chosen, and has largely, I believe, contri- 
buted to the health of the inmates. The view from 
the front terrace is one of the many fine prospects 
around the " Fair Oity." In the extreme left ia 
caught a glimpse of the Grampians, these forming, 
with the Stormont strath, a background to the 
Palace of Scone, with its park of 1000 acres — ^the 
palace itself, in its sombre dull red, being a con- 
spicuous object The Tay, king or queen of British 
rivers, fiows between. The classic Dunsinane, 
and other heights of the Sidlaws, occupy the centre 
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distance, tenninating with the woods and clustering 
yillas of Kinnoull ; while Perth itself, though the 
least interesting view of it, lies immediately in 
front. 

The garden ground of the boys, where y^etables 
are reared for the 150 mouths which are daily to 
be filled, slopes down from the terrace ; the cultiva- 
tion of it, I need hardly say, being carried on by 
the inmates themselyes. Farther off is a more 
recent appanage, — the " Byre," with its five cows 
and piece of pasture land; while any floral and 
horticultural tastes are modestly provided for, even 
to a small but well-stocked conservatory. At the 
back of the Institution several hundred tons of 
trees and logs for firewood are stored, of which I 
shall immediately speak. The building itself has 
wisely no architectmral pretensions. It is in every 
respect seemly and appropriate ; but economy in the 
exterior has been more prudently followed than in 
many kindred Institutions. 

On entering, I was joined by the estimable 
Superintendent, who teUs me that at present there 
are 147 on their books, with, I presume, the rare 
deficit of three from their maximum number. 

The first room visited is where the birchen ** bob- 
bins" are made ; principally, I understood, for thread 
manufacturers in Paisl^ and elsewhera About 
twenty boys are here employed, and there is an 
additional room for drying these. The bobbin is 
the most simple and primitive of the many manu*^ 
fiictured wood articles. The carpentry assumes 
varied forms, culminating in stair balusters, dress- 
ing-tables, and even wardrobes. A large turning 
lathe aids in the formation of the more ornamental 
portions. 

Adjoining this bobbin department is the eight- 
horse-power steam-engine — a very indispensable 
'^ factor" in the conduct of the entire Institution. 
For its services are utilised, not only for the 
industrial department, and to minimise manual 
labour, but its steam is used for culinary purposes, 
much of the cooking being accomplished by this 
potent auxiliaiy. It is further employed for the 
heating alike of schoolroom and dormitory, extend- 
ing even to the boiling, first, and then to the drying 
of clothes in the diying-shed, and lastly, to the 
heating of the conservatoiy. Nothing struck me 
more than the adaptation of this engine to a very 
profitable department — ^that of wood-splitting. All 
who have seen the formidable apparatus, appear 
struck with its resemblance to the iSrench gviUotine. 
A strong iron splitter descends with a will from 
the top, on a log of wood dexterously handled by 
one of the boys below. Woe betide him if his 
hand or fingers wander above a certain allotted 
height ! But the crushing blade of iron has its 
prescribed bounds also, beyond which it cannot go ; 
so that only a bungler, or very inexperienced hs^d, 
could be in jeopardy. The celerity of the process 
is amaring The hardest logs are spliced into small 
portions of symmetrical size ; and many a domestic 



in the town has reason, in this small way, to 
reverence the genius of James Watt. These bundles 
of firewood have a very extensive sale and apprecia- 
tion. One boy can manage to cut in a day as 
much as the ordinary axe (much more clumsily and 
less satisfactorily) could produce in a week. I 
have omitted to note that the sawmill is seen out- 
side, cutting the blocks into manageable size pre- 
paratory to the process of splitting. 

The next apartments entered were those occupied 
by tailors and shoemakers. The former were en- 
gaged not only in meeting the somewhat extensive 
claims of the boys of the Institution, but, I found, 
were patronised by a few outsiders alike in town and 
county. The latter (in both cases under a trusty 
Superintendent) were making shoes of all kinds and 
descriptions ; frt>m those of ladies, to the most 
pronounced ''togged" article, suited for an Alpine 
club ; though, I presume, more probably destined 
for Grampian moors and deer forests. I was amused 
on behalf of these diligent workers, with a further 
utilisation of the steam-enginei The heat of its 
boiler enables them in winter to occupy an adjoining 
compartment with comfort and economy of fuel ; 
while the tropical climate generated by the same 
banishes them in summer to cooler quartera 

Besides these, there is a minor industry, but a 
very prolific one, in stocking-knitting and paper- 
bag-making for retailers. The well-known principle 
in manufacture, of division of labour, is singularly 
exemplified in every department of the Faichney 
School, and goes far to explain the marvellous 
fertility of result. What, e.g,, but this, and steam 
force combined, could produce, in the bobbin depart- 
ment alone, 140 gross per day ? 

I need not enter into the details of kitchen or 
dining-room, the latter with its wholesome dietary, 
and dean walls hung here and there with a con- 
spicuous text. I passed frt>m these to the school- 
room. Here 70 boys were gathered, where the 
three R's, at least, are faithfully taught; and I was 
happy to say a word to them regarding their original 
Benefactress, their debt of obligation to her, and to 
those who have so faithfully fulfilled her wishes. 
Th^ were the younger cadeU of the Institution ; 
and in the afternoon, when they vacate their places, 
these are supplied by the older workers I had just 
visited, who have thus the privilege of carrying on 
their intellectual along with their maniud and 
industrial training. 

The dormitories up and down stairs^ with 34 
beds in each, are all that could be desii^ in such 
a house — spacious, and well ventilated Nor can 
I omit the lavatory, with the stringent obligation 
laid on each boy to take its monster bath. This is 
no peTumce, however, as the Superintendent assured 
me that the obligation soon resolves itself into a 
pleasure. 

The Director's room completed the gratifying 
inspection. An old familiar portrait, in very 
secondary art, of the husband of the Foundress, 
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occupies the place of honour ; while a board on a 
side wail containa the names of subsequent bene- 
factors, with the amount of their legacies, and 
several vacant spaces below with their silent appeal 
to all who may yet have similar bequests to a 
deserving cause. 

The School was opened in April 1864, and it 
has to record, ever since, a steady and gratifying 
advance Indeed, the tiny home of the original 
Promoter's early day-dreun has developed itself 
into a veritable hive of busy industry, a recognised 
and copied model (as I have already said) b^ond 
both Tay and Tweed. It may be well to state that 
all the boys in the Institution were found in the most 
destitute circumstances, and some of them trana- 
ferred within its walls on account of some misde- 
meanour. As showing the results, I may quote 
at random the following, from the Report of 1872. 
''Of the 106 who have left the School since 
1864, 84 are known to be doing remarkably well, 
six are doing well, four are bad or doubtfol, five 
have died, and seven have gone to sea^ or have 
been lost sight o£" Such a result, it is tiiere well 
remarked, requires no comment; and I may add 
that subsequent Reports only confirm this earlier 
statement. As a testimony to the wondrous in- 
crease of the establishment, I find that during the 
second year of the School's existence the profit from 
labour amounted to J&6 : 8 : 1. The year following, 
the profits of the Industrial Department amounted 
to £379 ! There is, in the system adopted, a happy 
combination of moral, educational, and industrial 
training — I may add also, a triumphant vindication 
of the "Home** or "Family" vemu the day or 
boaiding-out plan. In religion utterly unsectarian, 
it at the same time retains a wise provision for 
the higher interests of the youths and their daily 
Scriptural instruction. What the Foundress would 
have valued above all, is the unmistakable charac- 
teristic of a ''happy home," where genuine hard 
work — the routine dT labour— is agreeably relieved 
hy pastima 

The Faichney School haa been now to many 
hundreds in loco parenHa. The pests of society 
have been deflected from the downward path ; and 
at the time when the mind is most susceptible of 
impressions, transfonned into well-doing citizens. 

I cannot do better than adopt, in a closing 
sentence, the words of a distinguished living writer, 
who concludes an interesting paper upon a kindred 
philanthropic object thus : — ^A friend remarks — 

" I know how little you can by any possibility 
do in this way. But there is one thing you can do 
— ^you can write an Article." 

' " I will ; and then ♦ ♦ I suppose, I have simply 
to relate facts, as they were brought under noticet" 

" That is all And who knows what good might 
come of it V* said my friend, smiling, as we reached 
the door. 

" Then I will most certainly write my Article." 

' I have done it" 



9iiout Cro0jse8« 

By A. MjiCGBOBaE. 

l^ROM long association the figure of a cross has 
•*- hecome to the Christian the symbol of his re- 
demption, and as such it must always suggest a 
large amount of sjrmpathetic reverence. Yet, in 
these days, when in many places a sensuous cere- 
monial is being substituted for simple faith and 
the faithful pteaching of the Word, and signs are 
ceasing to be subservient to the things signified, 
it may not be uninstmctive to give some historical 
information about the use of the cross as a symboL 
Mr. Brock, lately Vicar of Christ Church, Clifton, 
has just published a volume containing an able 
and interesting exposition of the historical fiicts on 
this subject.^ To this work we are largely in- 
debted, and by the courtesy of the publishers we 
are enabled to give some of its valuable illustrations. 
Most people think of the cross as having been 
always and exclusively a Christian emblem, but such 
is not the case. On the contrary, it was, firom the 
earliest ages, a purely heathen emblem, and it con- 
tinued to be exclusively such till near the end of 
the fourth century of the Christian era. It was 
the sacred sign of our Aryan forefathers. It is 
found on Gredc pottery of a period seven hundred 
years before Cl^t. It was extensively used by 
the Egyptians. The same sign of the cross, which 
^is now seen on Easter buns, is to be found on buns 
dug up at Herculaneum— cakes which were conse- 
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crated to Bacchus and used in his mysteries. And 
the cross placed on the breast of Pio Nono, as he 
recently lay in state in St Peter's, was but a copy 
of that which was placed on the breast of Samsi- 
Vul, King of Assyria, and which is yet to be seen, 

1 The Cross: Heaihm and Chrittian, By Monzant 
Brock, M.A. London : Seeley, Jackaon, and Halliday. 
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in the Brituh Mtueum, ou hie Btoue effigy, carved 
there vhen that monarch died, nearly nine hundred 
yeare before the Christian era. 

The £gure annexed represents 
a emaU gold cross of a still older 
period. It waa discovered by Dr. i 
Scbliemann in the supposed tomb [ 
of Agamemnon, and ia believed to I 
have been worn by one of the 
heroes engaged against Thebes at 
that remote period. 

That the cross was a sign used by the heatheo 
in their religious lites, and that it was associated 
with their worship of the gods, is onqueationable, 
but of its origin we have no certain information. 
Maurice, in his Jndian AjUiqidlut, considera it as 
"the emblem of universal nature — of that earth, 
to the four quartets of which its divei^ging radii 
pointed." 

To the earliest OLrietians the figure of the cross 
would present itself as a purely heathen em- 
blem ; and th^ certainly never used it as a 
sign of Christianity. Till after the time of Con- 
stantine it waa unknown as a Christian symbol, 
and it is even questioned by competent scholars 
whether a cross occurs on any Christian monument 
of the first four centuries. Indeed, there is no 
evidence that the cross on which our Lord died 
bore a transverse beam at all : the word in the 
original means simply a " stake," and both fonus 
of this terrible instrument of punishment were 
employed by the Romans. 

It is not true, as some assert, that the standard 
of Constantine bore the sign of the cross. It bore 
what was then the only recognised Christian em- 
blem, the X, not a saltire or St. Andrew's Cross, 
but the Greek letter Chi (in English 
CH) the first letter of our Lord' 
coupled with the second letter P, 
the Greek letter Bho {in English R), 
thus:— 

in English GH R, the first letl«rs of ihe name of 
ChrisL This was what the emperor placed not 
only on hia baunera, but also on his own armour 
and that of his soldiers. The figure below repre- 




sents the military standard, or Labarum, of Con- 
stantine — tlie h^tds being those of himself and 
some of his famUy. 



Jovian, who died in 364, continued the true 
Christian emblem, the Cki-Sho, but he placed above 
it the cross, thus : — 




And on the standard of Valens, who died in 378, 
the croaa b found alone. The monogram of Christ 
haa diaappeared. 




Thus writes Mr. Brock—" The Chi-Bho went out 
and the cross came in ; the monogram of Christ 
disappeared, and a heathen emblem took its place 
— the emblem representing the debased Chris- 
tianity of the time." Besides, it served the pur- 
pose of a Church, then becoming unfaithftil, to use 
the cross for a special purpose. Heathen nations 
were already fiuniliar with it. It had been 
associated with their worship of the gods. In 
their temples, in their houaee, on their images, the 
worshippers were accustomed to see the peculiar 
cross dedicated to each, and many of them had 
been wearing them on their persons. The other 
sign — the Chi-Bho, suggestive only of the name of 
our Lord and of the Christian faith, would have 
been the sign of a new religion ; while this, the 
cross, mode easy the change from the old to the 
new, from the temple dedicated to a heathen god 
to the same temple now re^edicated to Christ 

Mr. Fascoe, now a missionary in Mexico, gives 
a very remarkable illustration of this in the con- 
version of the Mesicnns by Cortes and hia handful 
of adventurers. The Chaldean rites and Hymbola 
of the old heathen Mexicans had several very 
striking features of resemblance to those with 
which the Church of Rome has made us famOiar. 
By an accommodating use of these, including 
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doues, their receptioii into the Ohnicb was made 
eaay. To the aune efiect Hr. Preacott vritea, 
" Their conversiaii went no fiirther than the trana- 
fei of their homage from one crott to another ; 
from the croea of their Run-god to the tame croaa 
aa the emblem of Chriefa salvation." They were 
aaked to venerate the mateiial croaa, not inatracted 
in that which it aignified to a true follower of 
Christ 

In Uie following illoatratione F^g. 1 lepreaenta 
the Syrian Venua Aatarte, enlarged from an an- 
cient coin of a date long before the time of Chriat 
Fig: 2 ia the Romish Saint Maigaret from Weat^ 
minster AblMiy. 



Flcl. 
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As oormptiou deepened, the cnidfix — a cross 
with the Ggore of the crucified Chriat on it — came 
into nae. Bat this was not till two centuriea 
later. Craci&zes were miknown in the Church till 
the banning of the sixth oeutury. Zceckler, a 
tmatworthy anthority, saya, " Aa regards the repre- 
sentation of OUT Saviour on the croea, the earliest 
art of the Church imposed on itself the severest 
restraint ; for, according to the distinct evidence of 
the monuments, crucifix flgores, whether painted or 
plastic, in the first two centuriea after Oonstan- 
tine, are altogether unknown." They were intro- 
duced by the Chuch in an age of anperatition and 
apoatasy. This la surely a suggestive fact To 
lean on such outward signs, or to make them ob- 
jects of worship, is to recede from the spiritual 
simplicity of the &ith. 

The work of Mr. Brock contains many other 
carious facts on the subject, and is very interest- 
ing. It forms a valuable contribution to eccleeiaa- 
tiol archeology. 



STfie Cabul Campaign. 

A Letter to Vie Sdilor. 

By Bev. O. W. Uaksok, B.D., Chaplain of tha Church 

of Sootlsnd In India. 



■poniibility of urangics for the mpply of roligiou 
nancsi to tlie Presbyterun soldien engaged in tne I 



"activs Field Service," would interest your readers, 
UU suggestion I shall, in the foUoiring notes, attempt to 
carry oat. 



The newspaper reader, it may b« taken for grant*)], ia 
aware that two out of the three European Infantry corps 
with Qenaral Boberts' force, are distinctiTely Scotch regi- 
ments, luinely, the 7Sd " Albany," and the 92d " Gordon " 
Higblandert. Each of these dutmgnished corps usaally 
has a Church of Scotland Chaplun attached to it ; an al>. 
Bolntely necaassry arrangement, but one which has for 
many yean itruned to tbe utnioat the resources of our 
little staff. The 72d HighlsnderB lately were in Hr. 
Lillie's charge, previous to his promotian to Allahabad, 
alter which, dnrmg the early itsffe of the campugn, Hr. 
Jollie took np the appointment for a time. 

In our ddling, especially in its semi-military branch, 
one cannot even remotely fiut* what the motrow may 
bring forth. On a qniet Sstarday mondng, ISth Decem- 
ber 1 878, I was seated in the cool shade of my verandah 
at Sitspnr in Oudh, pleasanflv occnpisd in cutting ap a 
parcel of new books &om Edinburgh, thinking per- 
haps least of all things of the likelihood of a " move," 
I uft mv eyes, and see an officer galloping over fenoe 
and ditch towards ma, who barely draws rein in pass- 
ing, to exclaim, "We are telegraphed for at once to 
the Front," ere he shoots off to circulate the order to the 
others concerned. In a moment our naoally qniet 
"lines" are thrown into a state of bustle and preper*- 
tion. Fatigue psrtiee gird to work, labouring night and 
day. Sonday mterrenin^ we have our usual Services 
and Sunday SchooL But, in a couple of nighta after- 
warda, by intense effort, the Highlandera are ont of 
bartacka under canvas, and before dawn on the moirow 
are away on the Lncknow road, bag and baggage, and 
the place that knew them knows them no more. Mean- 
while, I had, without delay, telegraphed to Calcutta 
for my fnitmctions. These came back ,at onoe, brief 
and to thepoint, in the words, " Aooompany the regi- 
Tnen an immediate clearance and diaplaniui* 
lose had to be effected, at any sacrifice. 
Lncknow the 92d moved op-country l^ rafl, in 
two portions, and by sepatate troop tnlns, tnvelUng 
by night and reponng in SDCceirive rest.campa by day. 
•fbia arrangement enabled me to spend Chriatniss Day 
with Mr. Henderson, our minister at Heemt, next day 
at Umballa, the following at Lahore, with a brother of 
I)r. Uassoa of the Gaelic Church ; and on Saturday, the 
28th, in the dark of the very aarl; morning hours, 
Jhelnm, the limit of the rail, was reached. 

Here commenced the march. It was slightly damping 
to one's militaiy ardour to begin life in a [ttltry httle 
tent, seven feet square, pitchra amid ankle-deep dust. 
But dost is the incessant accompaniment of ttoopa on 
the move, and no amount of eiperieace of it mitigates 
the nuisance. Ail the way to Cabnl 1 lived in dust, 
breathed and swallowed dust, was blinded and choked 
by dost Deeply engrained by this time into ny mle lu. 
it may well account for any diyness in these details. 

But the march, on the other hand, is not without its 
novel and romantic featores. Boosed by Uib livdy 
pipes while it is still night, there is no time to hesitats 
about starting op. Already your soldier servant is tug- 
ging at and undoing the tent ropes ; you must drees 
sharp and make haste to vacate, to allow him to get it 
struck and loaded up with the rest of the baggage. 
Ontaide it ia perfectly dark, and feels cold, raw, and 
miserable. Presently fires blare forth, kindled from the 
dry straw which composed the soldiers' beds ovamight, 
lighting up a weird scene of activity. Column* of smoke 
and flune ascend to the black sky, and very welcome is 
the warmth to those who have time to cluster round it. 
The piiwa meantime are sounding the "fall in" for 
parade, to which officers and men hasten off, and in a 
lew minutes the column Is io motion, preceded by Btirring 
music, all nature around being still shrouded in darkness. 
After on hoar's steady marching, a halt for a few 
minutes is called. Then, perhaps, after one or mora 
hours' farther tramp, at a torn of the road, the half-w^ 
"Coffee-shop," which had been sent forward early. 
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■ppean in view. Daj has now dawned, uid we can (M 
to diipoae of a cnp of hot Uocha. lua quarter of an bmu' 
we are moving ■^m, get throngh the secend, and gener- 
ally shorter half of the march, and by the time the tmk 
camping-ground ia reached the sun has become oppreMve. 
Sooneror lat«r the long train of heavy bulloek-earta dn^ 
its ilow leneth along in our wake ; tenta are pitched in 
perfect dnaamg, breucfaat bngle aaonda, and with hearty 
•ppetite we f^ to. The reet of the day ia our own. 



2 "^OUNG. 

Ennplcman." 

TOEL FATON. 

vho loveth beat 



ir round tc 

So we advance, like the aoldien of Cms in the 
Analatit, doing every day our allotted number of pam- 
tangt, past vUlagea and fbrta, paat the Buddhiit Tope of 
Hsnikyala, paat Rawol Ptudi, put Haaaan Abdul willi 
ita dear waters and Lalla Rookh'a giava, until we reach 
the earthquake-rent deserted spot wbare lately stood 
I^wrencepore. Here we spend some days waiting ordera, 
a* th« highway, branching off to Peshawar on the right, 
■nd Kohat on the left, u handy for oor despatch to 
either place. 

At lait the word ia "To Eohat," and new troublea 
begin. Our fine bullock-carta have vanished, the mrlj 
camel appears on the acene. I have an opportunity of 
studying the perversity of his chancter in obaerving 
hini six times in succesidou caat off my baggage on 
the Queen's highway, before he starts from camp. 1 
loee interest in his doings, and leave him ; somehow, 
he turns up all right at the neit camp, having ef- 
fected less damage to my belongings than his efforts 
threatened. Next day, and in futnre, he is on his good 
behaviour, and we sre able to make progreaa tl 

onntry, over create of hilla, „ 

a broad river, up &esh hills, down 

hrongh windin '--- 

_ at length eme „ 

the puade-ground of Eohat, with its pretty cbnrch, laise 
native baxaan, wooded roads, and snog dwellings of the 
frontier Sepoy troops. Here we settle in ' ' standing 
camp" all February and March. We have had chnrch 
rq^aily on the way aloog ; at Eohat, parade aarvice is 
in the open air on Siiniuy mornings, and in church 
in the eveaings. I find gnitable work, also, in the large 
Base Hoepital among the sick, ttam the Peiwar, some of 
whom dira during our stay. 

To be cmUinved. 

A' THmO LOOKS DOWIE WHEN JAMIE'S 

HO WEEL. 

Bt Rev. T. P. JORXSTOH, Cunbee. 

SAIR changed is the boose sin' my Jamie 1*t down. 
The clock tioUn' load brtaka my he»rt wi ita sonn', 
Frae sunshine to cloud a's gane ronnd wi' a wheel. 
For a' thing looks dowie when Jamie's no weel. 

O waefd' 's the glance o' his piUfh' een, 

They follow aye wi' me gann but and gann ben, 

Sae I maun be cheery, nor look as I feel. 

For a' thing looks dowie when Jamie's no weel. 

His staff, and his plsjd, and his bannet and a\ 
Are hangin' these three mouths and mair on the wa' ; 
" How'a father the day T" ask the wmds frae the scbule : 
Oh a' thing looks dowie when Jamie's no weeL 

Come here, my bit baimie, and ait on my knee, 
O wae's me, ray lammie, gin father should dee I 
Bat well make our prayer lo the Hand that can heal, 
For a' thing looks dowie when father's no weeL 

O gin but my Jamie were Btirrin' again, 

Hiere's never a wnng word would come 'twean as twain. 

And kinder I'd b« than I has been atweel. 

For a' thing looks dowie when Jamie's no weeL 



TEB IL 

S thia it was wonderful 
■oon hia own people up- 
peared to forget th&t the 
"little gempteman" wu 
only ft babj after all Hia 
owa independent ways 
and perfect collectednees 
seemed to deceive them. 
He oould not tolerate re- 
straint, BO, in apito of the 
" daft folk," he was al- 
lowed to wander about 
as he would. Alone the 
little fellow naed to tnvd 
ind lonely load that de- 
ouse to the ehore. Alone 
[■ in his sandy paradise. 
n, in wind and sunshine, 
amed happily about alone 
jTored, not alone ; for one 
scovered that the little 
aithful companion in his 

day, and Basil had been 
sevOTal honrs, when hia 
alanned, set off in search 
ly along the hill road, aa 
une to a footpath tiiat 
wood. By this way Mr, 
ipisg at timos, not exactly 
or his little boy. By and 
' laughter, the well-laiown 
J, and now and again the 
leech. The father peered 
ere, upon a sunlit piece of 
rf oaks and hasels, he saw 
aide the idiot who had so 

ing a wreath of flowers 
i'e tattered cap, while he 
ee with his lustrelies eyee, 
ras happy. Already Basil 
erei; buttonhole of the 
ced a collaretto of rowan 
The poor man bad no 
nente; he seemed uncon- 
nerer left the face of the 
garland was satisfactorily 
ad Basil, smiling, put it on 
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"There now, Joe, you lixik bootiful," cried he, 
clapping bis bands, and Joe laughed and clapped 
his hands too, because his little master did sa 

" Now, Joe," continued BasU, " my hungrinees 
tella me it's time to go home." 

" Yes, very well, Master Basil,'' answered Joe, 
in a sepulchral voice ; " your donkey is ready for 
you." 

" No, Joe, I will walk to-day, thank you. And 
you shall tell me about the giants that sleep in 
the mountains." 

And he put his soft hand into the borny paw of 
his strange GaKbanic companion, wboallowed him- 
self to be led homeward, as if he were the child 
and Basil the man. 

Mr. Waymere followed ; he could not help being 
a little uneasy at the thought that his darling was 
so often alone with and completely in the power of 
this rough-looking man. If in any way the child 
were to anger him, there was no knowing what he 
might not da And yet the two seemed bo happy 
together, it would be hard to take the light of this 
companionship out of that lonely life. He watched 
thero sadly as they wended their way through the 
flowery wood, the great figure so fiUl of strength 
and power, yet so helpless and purposeless, and the 
little fragile thing leading and bending the strong 
being by the power of that which he had not — 
mind. Near the gate of the house Joe stopped, 
and stooping down to take the kiss Basil's rosy lipn 
offered him, stood watching the little blue figure till 
it faced round at the house door and waved him 
away. Then the poor fellow turned, and the father 
saw that there were tears in the dull eyes, and that 
the face usually bo ugly had become almost beauti- 
ful with the radiance of the *^' 
pure love that filled the ™ 
darkened aouL 

Wa 



to me when I was eatin' my piece at the garden 
gate, an' looked at me very greedy like. I looked 
at him an' nodded at him, an' said ' Fine day,' 
like papa does to the old wives. But he only 
said, ' Wullagutabut r [Will I get a bit?] I 
couldn't und'tand at first, but he said again 
'Wullagutabut r and looked at my piece; an' I 
knowed that him were hungry, and so I gived him 
my piece. He eated it all up ; and then I goed 
and taked hia hand, an* were convulsin' with him, 
when two boys earned and froed stones at him. He 
looked wtUi/ fWitened, and I scolded the boys, an' 
scolded them, and they stopped fioin' stones an' 
goed away. An' then tiie man began to ciy. An' 
I kissed him — he wasn't a pret^ man, but he were 
cryin'. An' he looked n> funny, and said, ' Do that 
again,' an' I putted ray alms wound his neck an' 
kissed him, an' kissed him. An'heaaid,welly fimny, 
' Nobody never did that before' — an' he's been my 
donkey ever since." 

It took Basil a very long time to get all this out ; 
and I have had to translate many of his words ; 
but when he at last came to a stAnd-still he was 
not a little surprised and alarmed to see tean in bis 
mother's eyes, 

" WiU," she said, turning to her husband, " un- 
less you learn that there really is danger in the man, 
I think it would be wrong to take the child away 
from him. There is no knowing what good the 
' little gempleman' may do him." 

" Yea," answered Mr. Waymere ; " I shall go and 
make inquiries at the farm and about the neigh- 
bourhood, and if I leam nothing against him, I shall 
leave the child to God's guiding. Perhaps He has 
given him a work to do here." 

From different sources Mr. Waymere learned the 
poor afflicted creature's melancholy story. He was 
the son of well-to-do people ; but they had been 
so ashamed of hia wealmess that he had been 
brought up without a ray of their love falling upon 
him. Shut out from eveiy pleasure and from all 
instruction, cruelly treated, half-starved, neglected, 
he had at last bem brought, some four years ago, to 
be hidden away in this lonely place, where he might 
never be recognised to bring disgrace on his parents, 

"He's a harmless body," the farmer who had 
charge of him said ; " he's been quite different ain' 
yer wee boy took till him — more rational like. 
He'll no dae him ony ill But if you like I'll shut 
him up." 

Certainly that was the last thing Mr. Waymere 
would like. He went home and told his wife all 
he had learned, and after long and careful thought 
they decided to let the child and the idiot go on in 
their happy intercourse. 

To be emtinu»d. 

Let us enduSTDnr to be in our homes oil that we ■ppoar 
to be in society. Don't let the wife and the childnn 
get the dregs of nhat has been offered to the world. Be 
at least as courteotu and weU-aannered to those whom 
jon lore as you ue to those with whom yon are only 
ncqitaiDted. — OreenmU XonlAiy Meumgtr, 
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Sermon. 

0HEI8TIAN rOBOITENESS. 
By Qu BsT. Abobib&ls Watbon, D.D,, Dnndee. 
Tkt» ttmw A:(«r to Him, and taid, Lord, him qfl AaU 
mf brMer tin agaiiul mt, amd I farym \im I tai 
anm Hnu»f Jt*m MtfIA wiUa Aim, / ta^ nef imto 
IAm, ITntU fawn Mnui; ixi, (TmM mmhIv Mnei 
*«t«i».— MiiT. rriit 21, 22. 

T)ETER'S qnestioD ihowa that he misnudentood 
^ the nature of fbrgiTeneBR. He had often far< 
given an offence, and he was willing to forgive It 
again, and to forgive it more than onoe or twice, 
bat he thought he had the matter in his own bands, 
that he might forgive or not as he pleased ; he 
thon^t that there most be a limit somewhere, 
and he asks where it is to be. 

Ohiist does not answer the question as it was 
pot, itw, as the qaestion was pot, it was a wrong 
qoeatinn, and ever^ direct answer must be wrong 
too. The right answer can only be given when 
the qneation itself is oomected and pot light 
And when the tnu nature of foi^pveness is seen 
and ondentood, the qneetion about the number of 
times a man ought to finig^ve is one iriuch will 
never be rused. 

Siii^xMe a man were to put tiie qnertimi, How 
<rften mnst I admire a wotIc of art, « the works 
of God! how often must I love mj childl bow 
{tften mnst I be kind or courteous to my neigh- 
bonr I how often most I i^mpathiae with the sow- 
ing and the nnhanT t jon will see that any direct 
answer would be misleading, and yon ooidd only 
rqilyin Obriat's words, "Until Beveo^times seven ;" 
that i^ nnmben have nothing to do with the 
matter. Admiration, affection, kindness, and sym- 
pathy, yon would say, cannot be rqiulated in this 
fitthion ; they are states of mind and heart, and 
they are prodnoed not by order and caloolation, 
bat by something else, and they may arise seven 
times in a day or seventy times seven, according 
to circuinstancee; the number of times on which 
they may be manifested is not and cannot be taken 
into account. 

Foigiveness is as much a simple state of mind 
or heart as admiration, or affecti(m, or sympathy. 
Yon could not imagine a man caloolating whether 
he sbonld feel pity for a case^of distrees or not, 
and yon could not imagine a-iriend debating with 
himself whether or not he should Bympatbise with 
a &iend when calami^ had overtaken him. 8ym- 

iro.ie. 



patby is spontaneous, natural, and free ; it does 
not come and go at calL Love is only love, and em- 
pathy is only sympathy, when it cannot hdp itselt 

So is it with the spirit of forgiveness ; it ceases 
to be fbi^veness if it is a matter of count and 
reckoning ; it is a state of heart which will mani> 
feet itself naturally, and as occasion for it arises ; 
and just as the si^t of beauty draws forth admira- 
tion, and as the preaence of suffering awakens 
compaasiDn, so the eight of penitaice, if yon believe 
it to be genuine calls forth the spirit of forgive- 
nen, and yon no more ask, How often must I for- 
give! than How often must I love, or pi^, or 
admiret 

From this we may see that the act of fbrgivenen 
does not depend wholly on the man who forgives, 
but on the man also who needs to be fbtf^ven. 
Whether we shall forgive tx not fingive is a point 
which is determined as much by the person who 
has done the wrong as the persou who has suffered 
the wrong. If there is genuine tqtentance, there 
will be genuine forgiveueaa ; if there is no repent- 
ance 01 if the rqientance is feigned and unreal, 
the eomfbtt of being forgiven cannot be felt ot 
eqjc^ed. 

Oar Lord's answer, too, gives the qneatlon a 
new turn, and it shows that the old meaning of the 
question was wrong, and arose out cf an emmeous 
notion of what fingiveneas was. Both in what 
goes befbre and in what follows, both fai direct 
teaching and in the parable which aooompaoies it, 
the true spirit and character of forgiveness are 
pressed on the disdples. The relation between 
man and man is founded on the relation between 
God and man, the earthly is otmnected with the 
heavenly, and the spirit of faTgiveness towards 
others is closely bonnd np in the privilege of ro- 
ceiving forgiveness, so closely, that if we get the 
privil^ for ourselves we get the ^niit of fbrgive- 
ueaa too. 

1. The questicni, as corrected, and Ohrisfs answer 
imply that all men have claims on one another. 
These claims, it is true, are not to be compared 
with the daima which Ood has on all, but still 
thtT' are claims, and must be met somehow. Thcj 
are called debts, offences, tiespassee, and they an 
constantly rising up in society, and in the experienos 
of men every day. Everybody feels that he has 
I ground of complaint agvnst some one, prob- 
ably against many, every day of his lifa The evil 
which he complains of is real, and not always 

ToLH. 
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imaginaiy. Everybody Bustaiiu ixguiy in some 
way, and perhaps in many ways. So far, all believe 
that there is such a thing as a moral debt due 
between man and man, as well as between man and 
God ; and every one, even the nian who owes most, 
and is the greatest transgressor, may have some 
point in his life and history where he is the offended 
and the iigured, and not the iigurer or the offender 
— ^the man who owes ten thousand talents may be 
a creditor, by however small an amount, towards 
somebody, and the man who has committed most 
wrongs may be able in his turn to prove that 
somebody has wronged him. Christ recognises 
that fact. He does not say, Tou owe everytliing and 
nobody owes anything to you ; He speaks what we 
feel to be true, and takes it for granted that we do 
not only need to say, " Forgive us our debts " but 
that we have it in our power to add " as we foigive 
our debtonu" Each day we need to forgive as well 
as to be forgiven. Our Lord acknowledges this 
— '' If thy brother trespass against thee." 

2. Admitting to the full the claims which one 
man has upon another and the right to have 
these claims met in some way, there runs through 
our Lord's teaching the great truth that there is 
something of more importance still, than the put- 
ting light of some wrong act or word. Jesus 
Christ turns our thoughts to the repentance and 
regtaration of the indMdiual who hae^, erred and 
offended. He does not regard his welfare of more 
consequence than the welfiire of the man who was 
moused and offended, but if respect be had to the 
amount of iojuiy which has been sustained by 
each individual, He looks on the spiritual iignry 
which the offender has brought on his own head as 
the more serious calamity of the twa And the 
whole purpose of His teaching is to induce the 
brother who has been wronged to take this view of 
the matter also. As we listen to this we may 
well f.Tftlaim, '' This is an hard saying : who can 
hear it ?" Is it poosible when a man is smarting 
under a bitter wrong to believe that there can be 
anything worse than the wrong itself 1 Is it possible 
for a man who has been injured to accept the 
doctrine that the wrong-doer has brought on his 
own character and life a greater injury than he has 
inflicted) It is a doctrine too high for us, and we 
cannot attain unto it. But it may be true for all 
that Indeed, there are cases where, ourselves being 
the judges, we admit it to be true. If a man in 
robbing us of a trifle were to meet with an accident 
which maimed him for life, we should declare that 
lus punishment far exceeded our loss, and apart from 
jEbrgiving or not forgiving we should r^et the 
miefortune and commiserate him, though he had 
only himself to blame. But if the iigury which 
the evil-doer brings on himself is not an injuiy to 
life or limb, bat one which reaches to the immortal 
part of the man, and if he destroys his own spiritual 
nature, shall we not commiserate him still more? 
And fiuther, when you consider that Christ is not 



speaking of the wrong done by a man already 
a criminal or sunk in evil, but by a man on terms 
of brotherhood, every one will feel that in such a 
case a really greater wrong has been done to himself, 
if he could only see it. It is to that wrong and 
to that aspect of the case that our Lord in the 
first instance turns our attention. That is in 
His eyes the serious loss. '' TeU him his fsiulty" 
thus says our Lord, ^ and if he shall hear thee, 
thou host gained thy brother,** Our Lord looks 
to this. It is much to have the wrong righted, 
and the iojury remedied ; but it is more to have the 
wrong-doer put right, and the offender redaimed. 
Christ put tiiis fiist^ which we are always ready to 
put last But if the same mind be in us which 
was in Him, we shall regard this victory as the 
great victoiy, this end as the grand end to be sought 
and gained. If we have conquered the prcgudioes 
of a man who has perpetrated an unkind or wrong 
act, if we have succeeded in getting him to listen 
to the voice of reason and truUi, all is done, all Is 
won ; a human heart which was going astray has 
been brought back, a spiritual life which was being 
darkened has been raised to the light, a member 
of the kingdom of Qod who was dropping out of 
fellowship with that kingdom is restored to his 
place, and is kept firom fs^ng. That is a Yictoiy 
not for us, but for Ood's cause, a victory for 
Christianity, a victory worth the name, and that 
can oidy be gained if we keep in view the <rreat 
fact that the brother who has committed a trespass 
has inflicted an injury on himself as well as on us, 
and a greater ii^ury by far than any we could 
sustain. 

The forgiveness of others is not an act by itself 
which can be separated from the Christian character, 
or added to it at will It is part of that character 
and inherent in it It comes of God and of the 
spirit God creates by His forgiving love. ** 1 for- 
gave thee all that debt,'' the great Creditor says, 
''because thou desiredst Me" — that was the relation 
of Gkxi to man ; and the relation of man to man ia 
like unto it ; the spirit of forgiveness follows the 
spirit of penitence, rises when it rises, Mia when 
it falls, ceases when it ceases, and returns when it 
returns, and it can no more brook separation and 
harshness, than the kindly and charitable nature 
can bear to look on suffering without a sense of 
pain. Freely we have received, as freely do we 
give. We have claims against others, and neither 
nature nor Christ denies the &iot ; but if the honour 
of God is first in our minds, as it was in Christ's, 
these daims do not take the first place in our 
hearts; and even when we are wounded and ii\jared, 
the Cluistian spirit which comes of God's mercy to 
ourselveB regards the injury and evil which the 
wrong-doer has wrought upon himself; and for the 
sake of what Qod and man will gain, we aim at 
the right remedy, and cease to regard our conduct 
as under the influence of numbms and times— or 
to say. How ofl must I forgive t 
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WALLYFORD. 

Bj Mn. Olipraitt. 

Chaptsr ly. 

MBS. CAHEEON made no objection to the boating- 
dms of her unexpected visitor ; but she said, " I'm 
donbting jou will not get home to-night — ^not but what 
we hare a bed for yon and a welcome — ^bat they will per- 
haps be anxious.*' 

^' I have nobody to be anxious about me ; but I don't 
mind the storm, and I will not think of giving so much 
trouble," said voung Mansfield. 

** Trouble 1' oried Mrs. Cameron, and " trouble I". said 
Harget behind, hearing the conversation, with a laugh 
of kmdly ridicide. There was nobody they would not 
have taken in, in the kindness of their hearts, to escape 
the stonn which be^pm to rage outside. The little party 
had just got in in tmie. Scarcely had they crossed the 
threshold, whm the first big drops began to pour out of 
the sky, and eveiything grew daik in the brewing of the 
storm. There was some time to wait before tney sat 
down to their evening meal, for Mrs. Cameron had m 
great reverence and awe of ihe thunder which came on 
presently. She was not afraid, she said ; but she sat with 
net lumds folded and a pale countenance, watching the 
great flashes of the li^htoing glancing around, through 
all the five snuJl wmdows of the drawinff-room, and 
chec^uering the darkness, bo to apeak, witn a sudden 
leapug of intense light which showed eveiything — the 
trees unnaturally green, the distant hill in a sudden pale 
wild glory, standmg out against the sky, which was as 
black as night. The old captain sat and watched it, 
calculating that now it was so near, and now a little 
farther off; with his watch in his hand ; but his wife was 
solemnised and subdued by the sight 

"No, I would not say I was afraid," Mrs. Cameron 
said ; " I am not afraid of the good Lord, whatever it 
may please Him to do ; but I cannot be indifferent ; I 
aye mind what was said to me when I was a bairn, that 
it was the voice of God, and I could not go and sit down 
at the table with that ^inff on. It would be like eating 
and drinking, and letting me king's messenger stand all 
the time at ue door." She was not afraid, but she made 
Isabel sit in a comer as far as possible from the windows 
and the fireplace. She would not take any such pre- 
cautions for herself but sat with her hands folded in ner 
lap, and her eyes fixed upon a window, that none of those 
wud, sudden leaps of lif;nt miffht escape her. The house 
altogether was very quiet. Marget downstairs was " not 
indJABient^" anv more than her mistress, and she would 
have been startled had the party come down, and placed 
^emselves at table, while the l^htnin^ was flashing and 
the thunder pc«ling, and the rain pounng down as if the 
heavens would empty themselves. 

" The Lord preserve onybody belonging to us, that's 
out in this storm," Maiget said, and her mistress's heart 
was filled with the same thought Mansfield, for his 
part, thought it a veiy strangs scene. He got a chair 
very near that on which Isabel was seated, and ventured 
to talk to her in a low tone, while the old captain looked 
at bis watch to see how far off the thunder was, and his 
wife watched every flash that lit up heaven and earth. 
Mansfield, for his fart, was not at all impressed by the 
atoniL He disturbed the mind of Isabel, who was a 
little nervous^ seeing the effect upon her mother, and 
gave a little suppressed start at every big fiash. 

*'I don't thmk Morton wiU like it,'^he said, with a 
laugh ; " I wonder how far he is on his way by this 
time. He will bless me for leaving him to walk back by 
himselt" 

**But, Mr. Mansfield," said Isabel, still keeping a 
watchful eye upon the window, "are you not ghui uiat 
you took papa's advice and left the boat ?" 



He lanjB[hed again. " I am veiy glad," he said ; "for 
/ am perfectly &ppy here, under shelter and in the best 
of company, but I daresav Morton would have pre- 
ferred to run before the wind instead of trudging through 
the mud, even had there been a little danger. A litue 
danger, you know, fires the blood." 

"If it was for any good cause," said Isabel 

" Oh, I don't believe in mod causes," he said lif;htly. 
'* I care for Uie sensation. Nothing is so pleasant m lue 
as a keen sensation. When you feel your heart jump, 
and your blood go racing, coursing through vour veins, 
it does not much matter what produces it ; that is what 
I like best" 

Isabel gave him a little alarmed look. She did not 
quite understand what he meant 

" I shouldn't mind living on the edge of a volcano," 
he said. ' * There would be a pleasure in bein^g always on 
the strain, not knowing if to-morrow you might be sent 
spinning through the air, like gamblers or stockbrokers 
." And he laufdied again. 

" Oh whisht," saidMra Cameron. ' ' We should not 
laugh nor joke, but think upon the seriousness of our life 
when all earth and heaven are struggling like that " 

"If I were not here," said Mansfield, whispering, 
though he made a little bow of grave submission to Mn. 
Cameron, in which Isabel had an uneasy feeling that 
there was some exa^jgeration — ''if I were not here, I 
should like to be out in it, strugglincr too." 

"But stockbroking t" said iMbei, whose mind was 
full of curiosity over eveiy new idea. ' ' John is in a stock- 
brok^s office. He thinks it is dull — ^there is nothing 
there like spinning through the air." 

" Ah, he is wim a set of respectable old fogeys ; wait 
till he is speculating on his own account and putting 
eveiything to the touch. I beg you a thousand pardons, 
Mrs. Cameron. I am very well off. I never was more 
happy. How can I hdlp laughing a little ? I will do 
any penance you please to-morrow, but let me be happy 
to-day. How can I help it ! " said the young man. Mrs. 
Cameron was at that moment half-blinded oy an extra- 
ordinarily brilliant flash. She did not see the look which 
the stranger directed towards Isabel — a look which 
seemed to give Isabel that very keenness of sensation 
which he had been speaking of. Her heart jumped, 
and the blood seemed to quicken in all her veins — wny ? 
she was too much confused to know — ^but her eyes sank 
beneath his look. Why was he so glad to be beside her, 
so incapable of anything but hanpiness in the quiet little 
dull room where John yawneo, and where sometimes 
even Isabel herself felt as if she were taking root in the 
great stillness f Why was a gentleman, a stranger, so 
happv here that he could not help laughing for nleasure T 
Isabel was oonfased beyond measure^ and could not lift 
her eyes ; but somehow it made her happy too. 

** We may go down now to our tea in peace and quiet," 
said the captain, diutting up his large, neavy old watch, 
' * t^t last one was a grand one ; but the storm has gone 
over our heads. It's travelling the way of Edinburgh, 
but it's worn itself out here." 

** The Lord keep all them that are out in it, travelling 
by land or by sea," said Mrs. Cameron ; and in this 
devout wish and the thoughts that gave rise to it, she 
overlooked altogether the visitor and his looks and his 
words. Mansfield made the evening gay to all the 
family. He drew out the captain by clever questions, 
and got him to tell those old stories which always excited 
the old man still ; and he told Mrs. Cameron pleasant 
anecdotes of John, which made her fitce bright Isabel 
had a sort of uneasv sense that these delightful stories 
did not chime in well with what she knew of her brother's 
character and habits, and it seemed to her that once, in 
the midst of her father's description of one of the battles 
he had been in during his warlike career, there was a 
contraction of the muscles about Mr. Mansfield's mouth 
^at looked something like an incipient yawn ; but when 
he turned to herself the admiration and devotion in 
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his eyes, his eagerness to please her, his words which 
seemed to imply so much more than they said, oonfosed 
her so that all these donbtfolnesses went to the winds. 
The erening flew as no evening had flown in Wallyford 
for a long time. He persuaded Isabel to sing to him 
when they went hack to the sitting-room np-sturs ; and 
he sang too in » fine baritone, which seemed to her 
the most beautiful roice she had ever heard. The rain 
alter a while ceased to patter upon the trees, the clouds 
rolled away from the SKy, the blue appeared affain, and 
hj and by the soft whiteness of the moon. Ana after all 
his liyeliness and brightness Mr. Mansfield was a more 
delightful compcmion still when he was subdued by the 
stillness of the night after all this commotion. He sat 
down by the comer window, which was' open, and gazed 
out at the soft shadowy landscape^ faintly yisible for 
miles around under the snining of the moon, and breath- 
ing a refreshed and humid fracrance after the rain. 

^'How sweet it is !" he saia ; "one would think the 
country was grateful for all that pelting and pourinff." 

** And so it is," said Captain Cameron, " its very heart 
was dry ; it wanted a good pelting to get far enough 
down." 

"And you mifht say that was a mystery,*' said Mrs. 
Cameron, " for tne like of us that should know better 
are sometimes far from ffiatefiil when a storm comes, that 
was just the very best tiling for our good." 

The room was but poorly lighted with two candles on 
the table, and Isabel neyer could be quite sure whether 
Hansfield did not laugh a Uttie when her mother said 
this. But if he did, Mrs. Cameron never suspected it 
She avowed frankly that she had '* never been so much 
taken with any person" at first sight as with this 
deliffhtful young Englishman. *'The Lord forgive me 
for doubting mj John," she said,iwith tears of happiness ; 
"to hear all tms good lad says of him is a just reproach 
to me." Isabel was under the spell still more than her 
mother ; but at the bottom of her heart there was a littie 
chilly breath of wonder. She did not know what to 
think. She was vexj fond of her brother, but somehow 
he was not yery hke the 9ohn that figured in Mr. 
Mansfield's stories. She went to her room with a littie 
va^e doubtfulness in her mind. There had been a 
smile in his eyes when he told these taJes ; sometimes 
he had looked as if he could scarcely keep in a burst of 
laughter. But then, why should he deceive them, why 
should he laugh at them f Isabel knew no reason wh^. 

And this guest did not want to be up early and off to 
work, as Jolm did. He had nothing to hurry him. " I 
haye not got any duty to take me away the first thing 
in the morning, as Jobin has," he said ; " more 's the pity. 
You may smue, but I mean what I say. If I had not 
been so much my own master, if I had not had — ^well, 
enough to get on with, without working, I should have 
been a happier man — and a better man too," he added, 
with a serious look that went to Mrs. Cameron's heart 
She was so pleased with this that she immediately b^^ 
to comfort hinL 

*' It matters not so much what the hands are doing, so 
that the heart is rights" she said ; "and if you have no 
need to work, ifs a sign from the Lord that you're free to 
do tiie more for Him." 

Mansfield gave Isabel a comical look, as if asking her 
to laugh with him, then recovered himself in a moment, 
and made what seemed to her a yery becoming reply. 
And when breakfast was over he strolled out into the 
garden with Isabel. '* I don't know what I have done, ' 
he said, "to meet with such a reward. To find this 
littie heaven of a house, and those noble old people — such 
people as I never had the honour of speaking to before ; 
and you, Miss Cameron " 

Isabel was half augiy, but his looks, the reverential 
tone in which he spokfi, all disarmed her ; and yet she 
was not a silly girl, she could not altogether blind those 
clear, keen-sighted eyes which Providence had given her. 
" And yet," she said, with a littie heat of half imtation 



with herself as well as him, " and yet^ sometimes you can 
scarcely help laughing at UB, though you think so much 
of us." 

" How can I help it f " he said, laughinff frankly as he 
turned upon her. *< I cannot believe it is true. What 
have I to do here ? I ask myself ; a good-for-nothing, not 
wortiiy to be your slave, what rurht haye I to be in such 
a place? Don't you know, IGss Cameron, that one 
laughs often when one might just as well cry t" And 
whether it was real feeling, or something less worthy, 
there certainly was a gleam of moisture in his eyes. 
After this, what could fiabel say f Her own heart was 
fulL Supnosing that he were not perfect ; snpposinf; that 
he was idle, and gay, and had no very senous aim in 
life ; all these things, most likely, were not in the least 
his fault. It was not his fault that he was rich, and, to tell 
the truth, Isabel felt that the noydty of the new appari- 
tion in her life of this man without work, witiiout oond, 
free to do what he liked, possessing everything, emoy- 
ing everything, neither toihng nor spinnin||;, doing what- 
ever it pleased him to do, was yeiy captivating to her 
imagination. It might be excellent tiiat most people 
should work, and have regular hours, and do what they 
were told ; but just to see one now and then who ooold do 
what he liked, without consultinff any one, or askins 
anybody's leave, was quite delightrol in its newness ana 
uniikeness to all that she was acquainted with. And 
supposing he had been careless, as he said, what a thing 
it would be if he became suddenly — ^not serious — ^but 



just serious enough: and save up all his "carelessness." 
Isabel did not know what " carelessness " meant It waa 
a word that stood to her for all that mysteiy under the 
surface of life which she reflarded with awe and pi^, 
sometimes mingled with indignation. She was indu^. 
nant at Robbie Baird ; but how did die know tiiat £. 
Mansfield ever had been like Bobbie Baird f He said he 
was a pood-for-nothing, but then it was only himself 
that said it And then, who could tellf coming to 
Wallyford and seeing papa (Isabel said to herself with a 
very graye free) might make a change in him, if a change 
was necessary, so that he should cease to be a good-for- 
nothings if a good-for-nothing he was. She was silent, 
thinking these thoughts, when he spoke again. 

"•Miss Cameron, your mother, out of her great kindness^ 
has asked me to come with John and stay i&r the Sunday. 
I need not say how much I ahould like to accept her 
invitation, but I will not come unless you say I may." 

" I f " cried Isabel, much startied. She tumea and 
gazed at him with utter surprise bdbre the idea pene- 
trated her mind which made ner bluirii and hastily with- 
draw her eyes ; then she added, aJirinMug away from him 
a little, her voice becoming conscious^ her breath hurried, 
" It is not for me to say anything ; mamma asks whom 
she pleases. She never asks any Dody unless she wishes 
them to come, if that is what you mean." 

" That is not what I mean," he said, speaking yery 
low ; " if you say I may, I will come ; I would not oome 
if— I was not to get a welcome from you." 

" Oh, Mr. Mansfield, do you think I am such a churl f 
do you think I am not glad to see— folk ?" Isabel oried 
in her confusion. He had no right to press her so^ to ask 
her sueh questions, and yet she was not angry. On the 
contraiy, she was naif annoyed, though not so much as 
Mansfield was, when Maiget came straight in their 
way with her basket, walking across their path as if 
thinking of notlung but her potatoes. 

" I'm to get the first new anes the day," Marget said, 
«the early anes, Miss Easabell, tiiat were put in last 
year. Te were aye awfu' fond o' the first dish o' new petaw- 
ties, the haill family of ye. Ye'll hae them snner in 
England T" she said, with a look at the stranger. " It'll 
be nae treat to you f " 

"EveiTthing is better at Wallyford than aaywheiv 
else," said Mansfield, who was always ready, whatever 
the occasion might be ; " so ^ou are wrong tiiere ; and 
they will be a treat, as eveiything is here." 
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"Sh, HiBS Eaaabellt" aaid Hu^ The nnezpeeted 
compliment took away her breath She tarned apon 
Mm eyes full of sarprised gratification. '' Eh, Mies Easa- 
bell t bat the oentleman hae a winning tongae o' his 
ain^" she said, imakiTig her head. 

" It is becanse I want to oome back and try your 
excellent cookery acnin," he said, langldng. " I always 
flatter the cook. May I come back, ICrs. Mareet, with 
Mr. John ?" 

Maiget had never been addressed by this reepectfiil 
title befoie. She looked at the speaker from head to 
foot with a yeiy close inspection, which, however, did 
not embsnass hun. There was a little anxiety and a littie 
■nspicion in her eyes, and the smUe that had been on her 
face £ided awa^f as she examined him. Then, "I see 
nae reason agunst it, sir — ^if onybody asks yon,*' die 
added, with we smile breaking softly over her oonnte- 
nance again. 

It was a face at which it was difficult to look with 
suspicion, a faee so bright with good-temper and enjoy- 
ment of Ufe, that bnt few people could resist it. The 
greatest deceiver in the world, and Mansfield was not an 
intentional deceiver, may defy snmcion when he has a 
li^ht heart and a laughuig eye. He bore Marp^efs gaze 
with a genuine look of amusement^ and no displeasure 
at alL She went away after a while^ to Simon, who was 
digeing the potatoes, with a smile somewhat uneasyi yet 
half satisfied, upon her fiuse. 

" I wusB we could hear mair of him first," she said to 
her husband. "The captain and the mistress, they're 
sae wrapped up in the lads that they've nae thought for 
the lass, though she's the light o' their een. ^i, Fm 
no blaming them ! When I think o' the things ^t has 
happened m our fiunily it msk's my heart sick. I'm no 
blaining them ; but they canna see^ they canna see that 
there'a that darlin' maybe in danger tae. She's just a 
litUe bairn to them. They might have minded tiiere 
was the Minister's laddie, Maister Robbie, a fine fellow, 
wantin' to get her when she was but sixteen ; but it's a* 
the lads that exerceese their minds. And here's this 
new ane that we ken naething about " 

"He's a pleasant lad to speak to,'* said Simon, throw- 
ing up the dainty young potatoes in a spadeful of red-brown 
earth, while his wife stooped and grasped them by the 
stalk and shook them out. Simon was a man of few 
words. 

" Pleasant is as pleasant does," said Marget, changing 
the proverb ; " I wuss I heard mair about him, bmore 
he got the fzeedom o' comioff and ganging here." 

Tne house was veiy still that evening after young 
Mansfield was gone, qmeter, surely, than ever it had been 
befoie ; not that Isabel wanted to talk. She was gJMd when 
the daylight died away, and she could not read the paper 
any lonser. But instead of talking^ or singinfc or running 
about ue house, which was her usual way <n keeping it 
cheerlul, and herself too, she sat still in the window, look* 
ing out upon the soft twilight that made the landscape in- 
distinct, and then upon the soft moonlight that whitened 
everything, and turned the dim oountiy into a visionary 
picture — and thought and dreamed and was quiet, quieter 
than she had ever been before. Usually she weaned of 
this twilidit hour, which the old people loved, when 
thcnr would sit without candles and say little, having, as 
Isabel thoujzht, a pleasure in the veiy dulnesa. But it 
was not dull to Isabel now. She sat at the window as 
quiet as they were, and thought over again all that 
happened last night Be had sat just there ; he had 
said — she remeinbered eveiy word he had said. Her 
heart was ^ving littie fiunt thuds against her side, so 
that sometimes she thought they must hear it in the 
stillness of the room. But nobody heard it ; they did 
not take any notice any more than if she had been a flower 
growing in a flower-pot • She was safe as the apple of their 
eye. Between them no sort of harm could oome to Isabd, 
and she was not, they knew, of a kind to take harm. 
She was as safe ss one of the angels. There was nothing 



to be anxious about^ nothing to be troubled about in her. 
And there, between her father and mother, in the safe 
bosom of her home, the girl sat and wove her dreams. 

It was a lon^ week till Saturday, till John came, and, 
as if to make it longer, he was very late, not arriving 
till after dark, till the supper had been put ofl", and put 
off, then eaten without him, with very littie appetite, 
and Captain Oameron was about t» go to bed. Isabel 
understood that evening why her mother went and stood 
at the window in the staircase to look out for John ; at 
least she undentood half of the reason. She, too^ would 
have liked to stand at the staircase window. She did 
better. She remembered the old garret which had once 
been the fiivourite playroom, and where^ she recollected, 
by twistinff yourself in a difficult way, you could get a 
gumpse of tne road a quarter of a mile off, and watch 
the disfcant figures grow lamr as they come along. She 
stood at this window, stretching and twisting her neck, 
till she was called down to pray^ and then to the sup- 
per, which it was so hateful to sit down to, giving them 
up, as it were. At last, when the captain had toiled up- 
stairs, and Mrs. Ouneron was insLsting that Isabel should 
follow him, the well-known rattie of the gate was heard, 
the step on the graveL But there was but one footstep. 
John came in alone ; he was pale, and dusty, and out of 
temper, ''not like himself." This little formula meant 
a gnat deal, but Isabel, as yet, had not quite penetrated 
its full mysteiy. ** I thought you'd all have been in 
bed," he said ; "why don't you go to bed, mother? I 
was delayed, I couldn't get home any sooner." 

''Oh John, my dear, I wish you had been home 
sooner," his mother said with a little moan ; and then 
she turned upon IsabeJ, and bade her "Bun away, run 
away, to your bed." 

" 111 tell you why I couldn't eet away," said John, 
with a harsh laugh. " I was gettug clear of Mansfield, 
your friend Mansfield, that wanted to oome with me. I 
as good as told him I wouldn't have him. What d'ye 
want with that sort o' fellow here I" John ran his woids 
into eadi other, and laughed again in a foolish way. He 
was "not like himself.'' 

" Run away, Isabel, run away to your bed," cried Mrs. 
Oameron, with an impatience veiy rare to her ; "do you 
hear what I say?" 

" Is't for Is'bel ?" said John. " Daresay you think that 
would do ?— but it won't do. I as good as told him I 
wouldn't hav e What d'ye want with him here ? 
What does he wanl^ running after my sii ?" 

" Will you ffo, Isabel, wiUyou go when I tell you ?" 
cried the mower who was always so tender, stamping 
her foot in her impatience. Isabel felt as if it were upon 
her heart that the stamp sounded. She crept upstairs 
silentiy, trembling and sad. 

"Has he come?" the captain said, shuffling to the 
door of his room as she went by. It was all Isabel could 
do not to answer " No." But they were thinking of 
nobody but John, John who, after a littie while, came 
also upstairs heavily, stumbling a littie, and talldng 
more loudly than usuaL No one thought but of 'him. 
When Isabel had closed her door, she sank down in a 
chair by her bedside^ and rat her hands up to her face. 
She did not want to cry. why should she cry ? After 
all. why should he come ? what could biinff him to this 
dull, dull, ouiet house ? It was only her folly tnat supposed 
he would ao it Then she got up and opened the win- 
dow softly, and put out her hot head to the freshness of 
the zd^t The night was veiy still, but she was not 
stilL^Her heart was going like the steam-ensine she 
had once seen, in whieh something went up ana down, 
up and down, with ceaseless dauffour. Tms was like 
the sound that was in her eara^ and her heart was beating 
and throbbinff in sympathy. Of course, she said to her- 
self sngrily, she had known all along that he would not 
comei She had been sure that he never meant to come. 
Why should he come out of Edinburgh, where there was 
society and amusement^ to such a quiet littie nUce as 
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Wallyfordf She mi^ht hare known it ma nonsense 
all alonff. Nobody minded, indoors or oat. The garden 
breathed calmly in the dark, with aU its soft fnmnee, 
the scent of the roses and the sweet-brier, and uie tidl 
lilies which had all come ont since the be^ning of the 
we^ and stood j^immering like white liuLies here and 
there along the dun borders ; and the father and mother 
thonght of nothing bnt John. Papa even asked if he 
had come, not th^— even papa, always so sympathetic, 
did not mind. Then Isabel snnt her window almost 
Tiolently, and threw herself npon her bed ; bat she did 
not sleep for two whole hoars, which is a yety long time 
for a eiri of eighteen. She heard twelve strike, and then 
one oxloek. And this fiightened her. Not to be on- 
dressed, not to be asleep at one o'clock in the morning, 
seemed like gailt to her inexperienced sooL 

That mominff there was a sabdaed air of troable in 
the hoose. John was solkv, and his mother was sad. 
and eyen the old captain talked lees cheerily, and looked 
at his son with an unfathomable tenderness andjnty. 
The hoosehold lift was constrained altogether, when 
they talked, it was with an effort And it need not be 
said that this being the case, the qoietnesi of the Sanday 
weighed doably npon John, who was eager for self-foiget- 
fnlness and amassment, and coold not endure beingdos 
thrown back npon himselfl He had to go back to JBdin- 
bnrjrii, he annoanced, that eyeninff ; he mid engagements, 
bat he woald not tell them what Uiese engagements were, 
nor woold he make any response to the imploring look 
in his mother's eyes. As for Oaptain Cameron, he did 
not say mnch. He laid his huia a^n John's shoalder 
and sud, *' My poor b<^ t*' patting him softly, and look- 
ing at him always with that compassionate, tender gase. 
' I don't know why yon think me so poor," the yoong 
man cried. *' Oh yes I I'm poor, poor enoagh ; and it's 
a little hard to see others with plenty in their pockets, 
and I neyer a penny." 

" It was not money I was thinking ol^ my lad," said 
the old captain. " As for money, yon haye always had 
eyery nenny that yoor mother and I coold spare ; my 
dear, if he wants it, and you haye it, giye him something 
to keep his pocket" 

"William, are yon oot of yoor senses t" cried the 
mother ; " will yoo give money, and aye more money, to 
throw away f" 

" My moUier woold like me neyer to haye a penny in 
my pocket," said John indignantly ; and then the cap- 
tain showed a gleam of anger for the first time. 

'* Hold yoor peace, sir, he cried ; "yoor mother is 
better to yoo, far better to yoo, than you deserye.*' But 
then he added, "We wiU neyer make him good by 
force, my dear. If he wants it, and you haye it do not 
leaye lum unproyided, that* s my adyice ;" and then he 
laid his hana sgsin on John's shoulder with a tender 
touch of Ids old fingers, and said again, " My poor lad 1 " 

John stood between suUenness and tears, ready to be 
turned in a moment to one or the other — the water in 
his eyes, but the ssowl on his brow-*and who was to tell 
what touch would decide him to one or the other ? His 
mother would haye giyen her life for him freely, but she 
did not know, any more than any other human creature 
could, what was passing in the young man's mind, nor 
what to do to determine the wayering balance the right 
way. She was afraid to say anything, poor soul. But 
ahe shook her head, scarcely knowing tnat she did so, 
and that was enough. The scowl came oyer the whole 
house like a thunder-cloud, and though John carried away 
with him the money he wanted, and left the house as he 
wished on Sunday eyening, gettiuj^^ his own will in eyery- 
thing^ he carried his ill-humour with him. Isabel walked 
down the road with him, as was her wont i^nd lus mother 
stood looking after him from the staircase window with 
an ache of speechless pain in her heart. But he did not 
turn round eyen with a smile, with a waye of his hand, 
as he shut the gate behind him. 

** What a hSu you are, John," lus sirter said, when 



they were out of hearing ; '*! wonder if you think it's 
grand to be sulky and diEs^^reeable, you boys " 

"And I wonder if you think it's fine to be impertinent, 
and speak of things you don't understand," her brother 
retorted. Then he added, pleased to find an outlet for 
his inward wrath — ^which was chiefly with himself — it 
must be said, " I'ye something to say to you, Isabel " 

"Say it then." Isabel turned to him after a long 
minute of silence, " Say it ; but if it is only crossness and 
scolding—^" 

"I'lf tell you what it is — ^no, I cannot tell you,** he 
oried, " for whateyer you may think of me, and howeyer 
hard my mother may be upon me—" 

" My moUk&t is neyer hard upon yon ; oh, John, how 
dare you say that f when you heard what papa himself 
said, ' better to yon, far better than you dessrre.'" 

" Pftpa's an old I'ye nothing to say against my 

iisther, oh, you needn't fire up ; but they are old — ^they 
are past knowing what the like of us ears about ; my 
father's seyen^-nVe, and I'm twenty-fiye. He's awfully 
kind, and I know all that about my mother letting her- 
self be cut in pieces for me, and so forth. I don't want 
her to be eot m pieces for me. I want ** 

" Oh, John, how dare yon, how dare you ! What do 
you want that you don't get f Ton are ue one Uiat has 
always been petted," cried Isabel, "more than any of 
the rest. If yon heard what Mamt says—" 

" I would Bke to know what ri^t Maiget has to inter- 
fere—a seryant— an old wife like the rest ; I want to be 
understood," said John, "I want to be trusted. Am I 
always to be ruled like a copybook and kept in a string T 
That is my mother's way oi thinking, and Maigefs, and 
all women's. My father may know a little better," said 
the younff man in a tone of grudffing approbation. As 
for Isabel, she turned upon ner orother, with her two 
small hands clenched in a girlish fury. 

" I would like to shake you I " she said. 

The joke of this restored him to partial good-hnmoor. 
Whateyer may be the storm of indignation in a giri's 
heart, the clenching of her small fist, so useless for any 
purpose of punishment, must always be amusing to a 
man. He gaye a laugh and unbended slightly. 

"It's all yery well talking," he said, "and I don't 
want to quarrel ; bnt they ahould understand a fellow, 
that is what I want At my age, you can't sit still at 
the chimney-comer like them. You want to get your 

fliUff." 

'^Oh 1" said Isabel, and then she added after a little 
pause, " when I am twenty-fiye^ will I haye my fling too f " 

" You are just as great a fool as any of them, " cried her 
brother angrily, "you I a girl wants nothing I know of 
but to stay quietly at homo— the best place for her : and 
sew her seam," he added, beginning to laugh again, ''and 
play the piano, and be content" 

" I see," said Isabel, "it is only yon that are to haye 

Jour fling ; is it a yery nice things or a yery bonny thing, 
ohn ?" 

Here he uttered some exclamation which Isabel was 
glad not to make out, and then he said hotly, " I'U tell 
you one thin^, BelL Mansfield is not to haye his fling, 
if I can help it, at my sister's expense." 

Then Isabel's look changed, ohe grew red, not blush- 
ing, but with a hot colour of ind£nation, then pale. 
** Yon haye mentioned Mr. Mansfield^ name two or three 
times already. What haye I to do with Mr. Mansfield f 
Yon brouffht him onee^ papa asked him s^pdn. And," 
said Isabel, colouring hign again, but this time not with 
anger, " he was not like you, he was not dull at Wally- 

" No," cried John, " because he was thinking, ' Here is 
a pretty, sflly bit of a country lass, and I'll make a con- 
quest of her.'^ That is why he didn't find Wallyford dull, 
and that is why I would not bring him here last night 
It was not his doing ; he wanted to come, oh t you may 
be sure he wanted to come ; but I gaye him to under- 
I stend," said the young fellow, glad perhaps because of 



WALLYFORD— THE LAST SIGHT OF ENGLAND. 



hii ielf-bgniiliiition tboot other mattera, to 
diT«ll npon this, on whioh be coold plnma 
himMlfk little, " 1 g*Te him to anderstand 
thkt, though I liked him well enough in 
other placai, I (implj wouldn't have him 

Inbcl bad time to go through & great 
nuDj different feeling), while bar brother 
madethia long speech. She wu ao^ fint, 
then a relief th*t wm like » deiicioni aen- 
■atioa of pleaeim etole o*er her, and ehe 
h«ard no more of what John was lajing 
in the new fact that he made eo dear to 
her, ' ' He wanted to come. " She had been 
humbled in her own Bjea beeaoee he did 
not come, because ehe had expected him 
and he had not joatiiied her expectation ; 
but now her disappointment, her mortifica- 
tioD, all flew away like a miaL He had 
wanted U) come. She fbt^va Joha what 
he said that was oSensivs, ahe forgot it 
eren. Her heart, which had been lo heaTjr, 
rose like a bird. She forgot the clond that 
ixaag over the house. She had not nnder- 
atood it vetj clear);, and now she forgot it 
altogether. When she reached the turning 
of the road when she alwajs left her brother, 
■bestood and looked after him for a moment, 
bat wHh nothing of the wiitM look which 
bad been in her mother's eyes. She watched 
him ^ing along, yoang and active, with 
his light, qnick stqi^ swinging his stick in 
fais handi, and now and then cutting down 
a thistle or a big dock leaf on the roadside ' 
— and did not wonder mnch that he liked 
to 00 to Edinborah, and was just a little 
doll at home. Home will sometime* be 
dnll, let one do what one wiU. Isabel's 
tbonghts travelled with him as he went on lightlj 
into the world. She was young Iool She thought she 
would like to see the world too, and learn by her own 
experience whether it wen full a[ trouble, as her parents 
•ometima* Mid, or bright and delightlnl, as her fancy 
whispered. She sighed a little as she turned back ; some 
of the brightness went oat of the s^, the shadows of the 
trees were sombre, the evening beginniiw to cloee in with 
a chill in the eldei. And she wondered a little whether 
the chill and the gcayn«M must always be for the girls, 
while the boys go out and see the world. Perhaps, at the 
bottom of her heart, Isabel felt that she wonld like to have 
her "fling" too, though she did not know wlut it waa. 

Meanwhile, the old people sittiuK toeether were t'lH"g 
of Johnand thinking of him, not of Isabel at alL Perhaps 
they loved her best of all their children, but they felt to 
her as the lather in the parable felt to that elder son who 
thon^t himself neglected when the prodigal came home. 
" Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine." Then waa no anxia^ so Ew a« iMbel was con- 



.... ' t," ""^ cousideratioQ to their boy who 

was in danger. Had they been told that their darling, 
in all her maiden innocence, was wavering perhus at the 
comer of the wrong turning too, could they have oelieved 
it t Had any one told them eo, he would have seemed 
to them as one that dreamt She was a* safe, they 
thonght, as one of the angels <u heaven. 



HiKT TO TiBiTons OF Invalids— ITT AX Ihvalid. — 
Kever pay a long visit to invalids, however well tbey 
may appear. Ten minutes, or at most a qnarter of an 
honr, IS a Te&eahmsnt ; longer than that cs 
for which they are quite unable, and the . . _ 
great deal more ham than good.^ — A. B. B., in 
Btmar^t J'twM Magtuitu. 






AH, his last sight of England '. as the ship in full sail 
Glides past Dover pier in the moon set so pale : 
Dover town is all sleniiDg, hot a long cnrve of Ughta 
Bonnds the bay, 'neaththedarklineoTcattle and heights. 

And a dozen miles inland the sulor boy sees 
The hop-garden, the cottage, the three hives of bees. 
And the rose-covered lattice, behind which asleep — 
Ah no ! mothen sleep not ; ahe is waking to weep. 

" O mother, my mother," the sailor boy sishs. 
And Ids not the salt spray that's blindms nis eyes ; 
"O mother, dear mother. 111 be brave. 111 be true, 
I'll never forget the old cottage and you." 

Hot a bit of a coward is the sailor boy there ; 
His hand is a stronghand to do and to dare, 
He can work like a Briton — fight too, if need be. 
Yet his last sight of England is a sod sight to see. 

And when he comes back after years four or five. 
Finds the cottage still standing—the mother alive — 
As ths white Dover elib gleam afar on his lea. 
Oh, the first sight of EngUnd is a good sight to see I 

Thk Acthor or " John Halifajc Qentxehak." 



Tbb PsatbR'Heetino.— a sympathetic audience is 
as sunshine to the preacher's heart, opening it oat and 
giving power to his words ; an tmsympathetio one dnlls, 
chills, freezes. If you want your minister to speak as 
you nttd him to speak at your prayer- meetings, give him 
a foil attendance. If yon want to lock him up, make 
hie heart shut as the flowers do when the east winds , 
blow, stay away ; or, if yon attend, look nnintereated, or 
rive a yawn I That will answer moet effectively. Don't 
forget that even Hoses could not longkeep np his hands 
without the help of Aaron and Hur. — S(, Jlf«rf» 
{Dumitt) FarIA Maftalnt. 
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almoat u audible as the roicea of song. Through 
the imageiy of the poet we lometimM get glimpus 
of the Uoaeen. Bnt bo vord-poem is more augges- 
tive and Mtni-Terealiiig than th&t which is written 
each apriag time on withered hill-aide and alumbei^ 
ing woodland. 

What a voice of jof there ia in eren each a 
oommon thing aa the graai life ! The rounded 
hillAf with wan, disconsolate look, hare been eharing 
the •emi-Mdneas of all Nature, and the lowlands 
have been turning their bleached facea to heaven, 
mutely beeeeching a touch of new life. Ai if bear- 
ing their nnnttered crj, Ood eenda the tendw 
green, which fint peeps in sheltered nooks and 
&Toured glebes, till, bolder grown, it creepa, like a 
thing of life, over meadows, and runs np the hill- 
■idee, when, as if by fairy touch, their old taaea 
^ow with all the gladness of bopdul youth. 

The trees have been lifting up their leafless 



June. 



>^ 



In its bud-life Ood gives to each tree a distinct 
and separate character. The hazel, in its rocky 
glen, hangs out its downy catkins as if no other 
clothing were needed; while in the sweet-scented 
birch tree the life of lore seems at first to mn all 
over in fragrance. With spikes that almost rqoice 
to face the April showers, the beech sends forth its 
sheaths, endnding the marvellonsly folded learea ; 
while, with impatience, the great, round, resinous 
knobs of chestnut and plane tree swell with long- 
ing desire to r^oice in the sunsitine. To give 
variety to the scene the larch gaily clothes itself 
with graceful tassels, and the elm with its purple 
flowerinf^ With sombre russet the oak guards its 
bud-life, and, in hesitating caution, is matched 
only by the timid ash, which, with its great black 
eyee, looks long up to heaven to see whether be- 
hind the smile of noon there may not yet Inrk, 
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amid the folds of night darkness^ some belated winter 
aprite, which would rejoice to breathe a departing 
blight over its tender leaf charge. These bud eyes 
seem to have the power of looking into our souls, 
and inarticulately speaking to us of the wondrous 
wisdom and goodness of God. 

What music is sung to us as day l^ day we 
watch the green leafage more and more ovei^ow- 
ing the tangled branches^ half-revealing, half-con- 
o^ling, and thus showing all the more plainly their 
graceftdnessy till all is enveloped in a cloud of green. 
It is only necessary to see the tender green of the 
beech to feel that the spring tone is finer than even 
that of ripe and sombre autumn. 

Ai if it were a great JSolian haip, God gently 
touches this new creation, and calls forth a new 
ear musia His winds, which with weird moan 
have been sighing among the winter branches, 
answering to the boom of distant ocean waves, or 
the roar of mountain torrent^ now murmur among 
these trembling leaves with a song of gladness, in 
harmony with the ripple of the dwdng brook 

The voice of the love of God can be fiilly heard 
only through Jesus Ghrist ; some of its undertones 
we may hear in this impatient time of bunting 
bud-life. 

Cfrrist in tfie H^Bbtmsitlt. 

By the Bev. J. Eldxr Cciaava> D.D. 

No. IL Thx Holy Place. 

"PASSING from the outer court, with its brazen 
-^ altar and laver, we come to the Tabernacle 
proper, which was a long wooden building, about 
30 cubits long and 10 cubits broad and high. The 
walla, whidi were of shittim wood, were covered 
internally with gold, and so overlaid with it, that 
no portion of the wood was to be seen. Not &r 
from one end of the building, there was hung from 
the roof a thick veil, entirely separating the two 
parts of the tent, the larger of which was called 
the Holy Place, and the smaller, the Mori Eoly, or 
Holy of Holia, The Holy Place was that nearest 
to tiie entrance. The roof of both parts of the 
Tabemade, as seen from within, consisted of a cur- 
tain made " of fine twined linen, with blue^ and 
purple, and scarlet,*' and on this curtain were 
figures of " Gherubim" cunxdngly embroidered. 

These curtains were stretched, probably on a long 
ridge pole, which extended firom end to end, over 
which this roof-curtain hung, sloping down to the 
outer walls. But above this variegated roof there 
were no fewer than other three coverings. First 
came curtains of goats' hair, then rams' skins dyed 
red, and then, over all, on the outside, badgers' 
akins, probably black. 

There have been many guesses at the possible 
meaning of these various coverings, to which special 
prominence is given by the language of Moses. But, 
as no indication is given in Scripture, we refrain 
from mentioning or discusaing the suggestions which 



have been mada But why so many coveringBf 
The condition of the people in the wilderness gives 
a reply. They formed a perfect shelter from the 
burning sun. No roof could have been better 
adapted for this purpose. Th^ were the literal 
ihlfilment of the promise, "The sun shall not 
smite thee l^ day." ** The Lord Himself is thy 
keeper." "There shall be a Tabernacle for a 
shadow in the day-time from the heat, and for a 
place of refuge, and for a covert from storm and 
from rain." Ilie s^mitual teaching, therefore, is, 
that whoso serveth the Lord is safe-^he may trust 
^ under the shadow of His wings." 

2. But the Holy Place with its thick curtains 
and coverings has no window. When the door is 
shut, which is always the case save as a priest 
enters, there is no method of letting in the light. 
Is it all, then, in darkness! Is God to be 
worshipped in midnight gloom! No ; there b al- 
ways a light bright enough to illumine the whole. 
By day and night there bums the Oolckn Oa/HdletUck 
O^e large pillar of gold holds up seven branches, 
fed by sacred oil, which is carefrdly watched and 
tended, so that the light never goes out, and never 
even bums low. This Gandlestick is one of the few 
sacred objects of the Jews, as to the form of which 
we are certain. When the city of Jerusalem was 
finally taken by the Romans, the vessels of the 
Temple were taken to Rome to grace the triumph 
of the conqueror, and on the fiimous Arch of Titus, 
still standing in Rome, these were engraven, so that^ 
though wasted and mutilated, there can be seen to 
this day the form of the sacred Gandlestick. 

It is a proof of how significant all parts of the 
Tabernacle were, that in the beginning of the Book 
of Revelation the apostle sees Jesus Ghrist in a 
vision of glory, as " the Son of man walking in the 
midst of the seven golden candlesticks." A few 
verses fiirther on the explanation is given thus : — 
" The seven candlesticks are the seven churchea" 
There is a difference in the qrmbol in the two 
Dispensations — ^the former having the one candle- 
stick with seven branches, the latter having seven 
candlesticks, each with a single light 

But without entering into the meaning of this 
distinction (which is obvious, and hi from being un- 
important), let us note the fact that the Gandlestick 
of the Tabemade signifies The Ckunk of ChrieL It 
alone, with its seven branches (the perfect number), 
gives light in the place, and for the purpose of 
worship. Without it there is nothing but thick 
darkness, in which no man can see. And observe 
again that these seven branches, which represent 
the Ghurch, are themselves held up by the golden 
centre stalk, which is strong enough to sustain them 
all ; and their office is twofold : it is to contain the 
sacred oil, and to ^hibit the sacred light This is 
their only office. What meaneth all this! (1.) 
The light is Ghrist Himself '' I am the Light of 
the world." (2.) The golden centre stalk is Ghrist 
Ab He said in a sunUar passage^ ** lam the FiiM, 
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ye are the bnmches," bo He ** holdetii the stan in 
His right hand ;" He holdeth np the branch which 
holdeth up the light. (3.) The oil which is held by 
the candlestick, and which feedeth the light, is the 
grace of the Holy Spirit in the heart of the Ohnrch, 
which keepeth its testimony, bometh brightly 
in the world, thereby " glorifying Christ." (4.) 
The simple but sacred and all-important c^ce 
which the Church performs. 

3. The third tMng in the Holy Place was the 
Table of Shewbread, on the right side (northward) 
as we enter. The Bread consisted of twelye loaves, * 
one for each tribe ; it was laid out openly, without 
a covering, on a table, which was of wood covered 
with gold ; it was renewed once every week. This 
was done on the Sabbath, and that which was 
replaced was to be eaten by the priests. The table 
was to be anointed with the holy oil (Ezod. xzx. 27). 

This is one of the most significant and sacred 
symbols of all the Tabernacle. It represoited the 
spiritual food of the people of Qod. *' I am the 
Bread of lifa" '' I am the true Bread." Christ, 
then, is here set forth. But how t It is after He 
has been offered on the altar, and His blood shed 
for sinners. It is the body of Christ crucified and 
risen again on which Christ's people are to feed. 
The Shewbread is the Beewrreetion Bread of the Chris- 
tian, on which all the members of His Church (that 
is, all those who are of the ''royal priesthood") 
are to sustain their spiritual life. " Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man, ye have no life in you." 
It is their food while here on earth. It is a food ever 
firesh, ever being renewed. The renewing, as with 
the Shewbread, is every seventh day, as if typically 
to show how constantly the day of the Lord shall 
be the means of refreshing and life to His people, 
to the very end. And the Table of the Shewbread 
IS anointed with the holy oO, because without the 
SjHrit of God the Christian cannot partake of 
Christ, nor draw any refreshment from Him. 

4. The last thmg in the Holy Place is the Altar 
of Incense. It was not brasen like that of bumt- 
offeiing, but made of wood overlaid with gold, and 
the various vessels connected with it were also gold. 
It stood immediately before the veil that hid the 
Holy of Holier Sweet incense (made after the 
prescribed pattern) was to be burned every morning 
and every evening ; and the time of trimming the 
gold lamps in the sanctuary was to be the time 
when this incense was offered. 

The altar was at first dedicated with blood, and 
touched with the anointing oil (Exod. xzx. 27). 
Thereafter, once every year, on the Day of Atone- 
ment, it was to be sprinkled ''with the blood of the 
sin-offering of atonement" (Exod. xxx. 10). A 
censer of burning coals was on that day taken from 
the altar, and carried by the High Priest within 
the veil, where it was offered (Lev. xvi 12, 13). 

The great thought presented to us by the offering 
of incense, is prayer. But prayer is to be offered 
only after atonement has been made (that is, hy 



those who have been accepted through the great 
Atonement), it is to be offered mi the altar; thb 
BLOOD must be on the altar ere the prayer can be 
accepted (the blood is our way of access unto God, 
as well as our means of pardon) ; and the anointing 
oil of the Spirit must be there. H$ must inspire 
the prayer that is acceptable to God ! The sweet 
incense of the name and the thought of Christ 
must mix with the offering up of this spiritual 
saerifica These are the "golden vials full of odours, 
which are the prayers of saints" (Rev. v. 8). 

Not only are these things so; but the High 
Priest^s office on the Day of Atonement in offering 
up the incense within the veil, sets forth the wortc 
of Christ, our Intercessor. With reference to these 
directions of Moses, St. John saw in vision (Rev. 
viiL 8, 4), " Another angel came and stood at the 
altar, having a golden censer ; and there was given 
unto him much incense, that he should ofibr it with 
the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar 
which was before the throne. And the smoke of 
the incense, which came with the prayers of the 
saints, ascended up before God." 

It has been suggested that ponibly the angel in 
this passage does not mean Jesus Christ ; and that 
the offering up of the incense here does not repre- 
sent the High Priest's action within the veil, but 
at the altar without it And perhaps we should 
rather read the passage as meaning that the 
angel " adds to " the prayers of the saints, as it is 
given in the margin ; but it must be remembered 
that at the great sacrifice on our day of atonement, 
the veil was rent in twain, never to be rqnlaced, 
so that the altar of incefue etood thereafter m the 
very preeence of the throne (the mercy-eeai) of Qod I 

To sum up all in a word — ^we have in the Holy 
Place, 1. The covering, " the Lord Himself is thy 
shade;" 2. The Church, the light of the world, yet 
so mily l^ holding forth Christ; 3. Christ, the 
spiritual food of His people, on which they feed 
before God ; and 4. The Altar of Incense, or the 
prayers of God's people, presented through the 
sacrifice and intercession of Christ 

Ck>iniTX8T TO Stbahoebs IK OsuBOH.— A yoong men 
enters a church with a timid and hesitatLng step^ and a 
blush on his oountenanoe. There is plenty <x room in the 
pewa^ bat somehow eveiy pew with a vacant sitting in it 
has a person planted at the entrance as a kind of notice 
against tresiMuners. No one is mde to the stranger ; they 
smiply let him alone, and pa^r no more attention to him 
than they do to the nearest pillar. If he does not steal 
qnietly oat, he feels that he is in no wise wanted there, 
and he tiJces care not to trespass into that fold eaem. 
How different woald it be now, if he found anytning 
like a wekoine. Just a pleasant look and the offer u 
a seat, a Bible or hTmn-bbok handed to him, a kindly 
nod at the end of the service, as much as to say, ''YTe 
are re^y glad yoa have come,'* would go a long way to 
coanteract the impression of a dull sermon or an onmaai- 
cal dioir. These litUe thinss eost nothing bat they 
effect much, and for lack of these little things in his 
congregation, many an earnest minister is made to cry, 
" Surely I have spent my strength in rain." — St, Owrge^t 
I POriA Magamne, 
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(Efiristian QSotit in an (Bxizli^ 

Utllage* 

[KoT long ago I eame upon a villa^ in a pretty nook 
among the English hilla, ^th a smgnlarl j haadBome 
newly-erected Mhool chapel at one end ; and accident 
led to my hearing that tne Tillaffe owed its chapel, and 
indeed its Christianity, to the wonc of two beloyea Chris- 
tian ladies, a widow and her da^ehter, who had taken np 
their abode among the people, fmrongh a common Mend 
I had the ^ood fortune to make their acquaintance^ and to 
hear the ample story of their deroted work of many years 
— ^the daughter telling of the Sunday School, the mother 
of the rest of the woiIl I asked tnem to tell it to me 
for " Lite akd Work," in the hope that in some dcotti^ 
Tillages others may do as those ladies haye done. Sorrow 
has come upon them since our meetins, but now they 
haye, through me, forwarded their HlC^for this Maga- 
zine. I haye seen few things that moyed me like that 
cottsfe-^ust like all the rest round it, saye that loy- 
ing hanoiB haye made honeysuckle, and roses, and 
dematis, drape it round, — ^from which, notwithstand* 
ing their own poy^tr and sorrow, two women haye 
dimised Christian li^ht and loye on a whole yilla^ 
Ko defgyman or mimster helped them (the reyerse, m- 
deed, has been the case, though no one will eyer hear 
them complain, and I shall not dwell on what is painful) ; 
by their own Christian deyotedness alone they gained 
eyery heart, and so all hearts and hands worked with 
them. I haye not eiyen their names, but I may say 
that the lady is a clergyman's daughter, and has two 
brothers dergymen of the Church of England. She 
first came to the hamlet to seek health for one of her 
family : reyerses of fortune haye made it her home : tiie 
poor dwelling she occupies is rented by her from one who 
was once her senrant : out she has been enabled to do a 
work that it is no straining of words to ctH great, llie 
chief thing that strikes me in the little histoiy is that it 
disproyes the common idea of expenditure of money 
bemg what is needed to do good amons the poor. Those 
workers haye no money to spend ; tiiey are poorer in 
money than many others in the yiUage ; but their social 
position has neyertheless ^yen them pijower and influence 
because without asserting it they used it for Christ's sake. 
It seems to me that we waste a great deal of money, by 

g'ying it instead of the personal symnathetic work which 
so much more needed, and so mu<m more raidy giyen. 
Would the good Samaritan eyer haye been heaid of if he 
had only giyen the two pence ? 

A. H. Chastkbi&I 

P}ofD I bf^on to footft for vxn fitfj^^jfuttML 

FiBST Part. 

TO comply with your reqiiest, and give yon a 
short acoonnt of the vUlagen among whom my 
lot has of late been oast, is to me a most delightful 
task, for it brings fresh to my memory all their 
kin^eeses to me and mine, not only when we first 
came among them, strangers, in reduced drcum- 
stances and in trouble, but during the many years 
we have made our home in their midst, living in 
a cottage among the other cottagers. This was, 
when we first came to it, a singularly lone and 
out-of-the-way place, dropped down, as it were, 
among woods and Ulls of very great and pictur- 
esque beauty, but &r away from all the comforts 
of life, still farther frx>m anything in the diape of 
refinement Market and post-oflSce were quite 
b^ond reach ; no one went to Ohurch. It was a 



great deal too far off; but a few — ^three, I believe 
—out of the 400 inhabitants attended the tiny 
Methodist chapel on the hill-side. The rest went 
'* nowhere." This strange community, among 
whom circumstances (or rather, the hand of 
Providence) had brought us to make our home, 
appeared to live apart from the rest of the world, 
and to be held not in the best possible repute in 
the district The title of <' No man's land " was 
applied to the hamlet, which was not recognised 
by the township to which it actually belonged. 
The people were almost all related to each other by 
intermarriage ; they had their own pleasures, their 
own troubles, without any one to share in their 
sorrows or care fbr their gladnesa Several of the 
houses in the vicinity were supposed to be infested 
by ** bogies," and therefore, dangerous after dark ; 
of course we went on purpose to see those bogies, 
but were never fortunate enough to meet with 
one. Many people in the neie^bonrhood were, even 
in the daytime, in the habit of going round a mile 
or two, rather than pass through the so-called 
** Village Street," to escape the rudeness of the 
noLay idlers who were always standing at their 
dooiB, or lurking about But no one ever attempted 
to annoy us, and we never tried to avoid them ; 
even if a quarrel or a ''row " was taking place, 
deferential silence was sure to be observed as we 
passed by. The cottage we took for our habitation 
was the only one in the whole place in which we 
could possibly have pitched our tent It was by 
no means picturesque. It was square and bare, 
and very ugly; but it was of modem erection, so 
that the floors looked clean, and the windows were 
made to open, and this was its distinction in the 
village. An open drain ran in front of the gate 
which shut off from the street the morsel of ground 
called "garden;" but there was a stepping-stone, 
and a little care only was needed ; then the path 
was curved, not straight up the middle of the 
garden. And was not the cottage itself within 
reach of heatheiy moor f So we said that ** it would 
do," and here we have dwelt ever shioe, until we 
have become part and pared of the place, with a 
friend in every cottage, and a kind hand held out 
to help us whenever, or whatsoever, we may need. 
I was a widow with two children when I came 
here; but one now lies in the far-away churoh- 
yard, and one is with me, a sunbeam to gladden the 
hearts of the cottagers whenever she crosses their 
thresholds. We are but two now. 

From my childhood, when, as the Parson's little 
daughter, I ran about in my father's parish, I have 
known how good and true poor peoi^e are; and 
here, in this ** deserted village," have experienced 
this in its fbllest forca While we were yet 
strangers to them, the people began to help us in 
various ways, and knowing that we had never been 
accustomed to ** rough it," they tried to make us 
comfortable in every possible way. They brought 
us fruit and flowers and vegetables (saying they 
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knew we had no kitchen-garden I) milk and batter 
too, and, kjndeat gift of all to lis who haTe no servant 
— wood ready cat for the fira Bat indeed we 
had 80 mach willing help, that the want of hired 
service was hardly felt Thqr offered to do " any 
rough job " we ndght have ; anasked they washed 
onr steps from the door to the gate, and to this 
day they do it 

And not only did they serve, they also goaided osl 
One dark wintiy night as I passed along all by 
myself throagh the steep, rough, tortaous path to 
the Parish Ohurch, some nules off, I found myself 
foUowed by a big lad and a smaller one, who in- 
formed me that &ther had told them to look well 
after me, or they would catch it They disappeared 
after seeing me safe within the churchyard gate, 
buty on my homeward way, I heard their tramp at 
a respectful distance in the rear ; and through that 
winter, and ever after, if we needed it, our fedthful 
bodyguard, true as military escort^ was at hand, 
to protect us from all dangers, real or imaginaiy. 
In after years, our very lonelineBs was our safe- 
guard, but they seemed to daim us as a sort of 
property belonging to themselves, whom it was thdr 
duty to watch over and take care ofl Many a 
winter's morning, when we awoke to see a white 
world, have we found the snow swq»t (or dug out^ 
as the case might be) from our path ; and when 
first the porch was erected over our door — ^which 
eyent took place one day when we were absent — 
some of the neighbours kept watch, lest, coming 
home in the darl^ we might run our heads against 
it without knowing it was there. 

Second Pabt. 

I THINK I told you in my former letter, that 
in this remote and picturesque village there 
were no schools at the time we came to reside 
among its lovely hills and rocky dells. Nor were 
there any in the neighbourhood, within reach of 
the younger children, and, as learning was not 
compulsory in those days, both boys and girls were 
sent to work by the time they were old enough to 
trudge off to one of the then existing schools. 
There had formerly been an attempt at a school 
here, in the village shop, but the room was so 
small, that on baking di^s it was considered 
dangerous for those children whose place was next 
the oven — and it was discontinued. The nearest 
was a dame school, iu up among the hills, where 
the neighbouring children were taught reading and 
writing ; spelling was wholly omitted, and arith- 
metic only attempted, for the good old dame who 
kept it said ''the carryings" puzzled her, and so 
at that point she stopped Children seemed to 
swarm at every step. Yeiy pretty little specimens 
of humanity they were, most of them ; but they 
were the wildest of the wild, — ^perfect little imps 
for mischief and rudeness. My daughter, littie 
more than a duld herself, began a Sunday School 



in a cottage, and soon found the children tameable, 
and not only that, th^ seemed really to like learn- 
ing; and before long it was considered a treat among 
them to come to the little Sunday School, to hear 
about their Maker and Redeemer, and sing hymna 
to His praisei She was very firm with them, but 
kind and gentle, and very cheery withal, so they 
soon learned to love her, which gave her great influ- 
ence over them; th^ cheerfully obeyed her bidding, 
when they woiUd obey no one else, and a bond of 
union sprang up between her and them, which I 
firmly believe will end only with lifei 

I believe that a great deal is to be done in schools, 
in Sunday Schools more especially, i^art from books 
and lessons. The temperament of each child haa 
to be studied. The love of each little heart has 
to be won« Its little joys and troubles must be 
carefully listened to, and the telling of them most 
be encouraged, for the insight thus afforded to the 
teacher into the daily home life of that child will 
prove a great assistance. In these days, when 
everything is done by machinery, people are too 
apt, it seems to me, to treat children as if they 
were machinea All are served exactly alik& 
Instruction, cut and dried, all ready for them, is 
poured indiscriminately down their young throats, 
whether suitable or not The child takes his lessoii 
as the machine takes its work, and profits by it 
about as much ; never acts upon it ; forgets it 
the moment he is out of school, if not before; 
while words pleasantly, cheerfully spoken, not aa 
a Imon, directed to the heart of the child, yaried 
to the taste and capacity of each little listener, 
are more likely, I think, to be remembered and 
acted upoiL Ohildren, even those old enou^ 
to read, will learn a great deal from pictorial 
illustrations of the S^ptures. And without 
the advantage of pictures they will learn a great 
deal, and remember it too, if carefully ques- 
tioned upon each verse of the Bible that they 
read, and allowed to put their answers into their 
own language, the Teacher carefully asking them 
the meaning of every word that is not of the 
simplest nature. 

But besides the Sunday School, a day school was 
loudly calledfor by parents anxious that their chil- 
dren should not grow up in the same state of igno- 
rance in which th^ themselTes had lived. And a 
day school, accordiiigly, was opened. Most primitive 
in all its belongings certainly it was, in one room of 
a cottage deserted of its owners. And on a bright 
February morning, with cheerful hearts and prayer 
we b^gan our school, with one-and-twenty scholars, 
and a village maiden for our mistresa How in 
point of funds it was to be carried on we troubled 
not our heads. A school was wanted ; aschool we 
must have; and a school we had. It was in moat 
perfect obscurity that it was opened. No one knew 
of it^ save our own people, who thankfully entruated 
their children to our care^ and our Father in 
Heaven, to whom ^e committed the work. Need 
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I say He has ever since blessed and prospered it ? 
Of oonne we had our difficulties ; no good work 
goes on without thesa We all need something to 
spur us to exertion; at least, I fancy so; and 
on success, to further exertion. We had troubles of 
▼arious sorts and sizes, and difficulties without end, 
making us love our little school the better, and 
ciing to it more closely. The education of the 
^Mistress" was far iix>m complete; neither she 
nor I was ^well up" in school discii^e; and 
our scholaiB, lads and lasses from 13 or 14 years 
€i age, and downwards, were the wildest little colts 
that ever kicked up their heels against a rider ; 
not one or two raw recruits drafted into a well- 
drilled battalion, but the entire squad composed of 
high-spirited urchins, quite unaccustomed, from 
their earliest in£Euicy, to the smallest contradiction 
tiiat was unaccompanied by a heavy blow or a fear- 
ful threat It was dear they must be governed by 
love, there was nothing else for it That is my 
rule with children, and I never find it faiL So we 
tamed a deaf ear to many a fault, and were blind 
to a great many more, and so got on passing welL 
The great thing was, the children loved us, which 
gave us unlimited influence over them. By treat- 
ing the children kindly we won the parents' hearts 
too, which was a grand thing to achieve, as it gave 
us an entrance to their homes, and a welcome thera 
We learned their troubles and their needs, especially 
in anything relating to their children ; they con- 
sulted us as a matter of course ; and what is more, 
took our advice. I often wonder they did ; but I 
think the love of the poor is blind. They have 
unlimited faith in those whom thqr aee earnestly 
devoted to their welfeune, and trust them implicitly; 
and, because ^ihey have said it," treasure up in their 
minds little words that their children bring home 
from school And thus from veiy small beginnings, 
and from the mouths of babes and sucklings, does, 
veiy often, the first grain of good seed spring up 
in the fallow ground of a long-uncultured heart 

Our school went on increasing rapidly, the room 
had to be enlarged to three times its original siza 
And our young mistress was succeeded by others, 
nmtronly, experienced, and better taught. And 
soon we opened a night school also, for the benefit 
of older lads who were at work during the day. 
We b^gan with only two or three, and, l^ their 
own proposal, th^ brought, each in turn, the 
candles necessary for lighting our evening studies. 
Their carefulness on this point, however, did not 
quite answer, for, as they amused themselves by 
knocking each other over, and against an adjacent 
stone wall until the time that a light in a certain 
window of our cottage proclaimed that, " Hur^s a 
coming," the candle, when produced, was usually 
found reduced to " pulp," as it were, not veiy service- 
able for lighting purposes, and we brought our own. 
Besides, our members increased from 3 to 16, and 
we wanted many candles. I used to feel quite like 
a queen, as I sat at the head of a long table made 



of boards laid upon tressels, when I looked down 
upon two long rows of heads, my liege subjects all 1 
So quiet were they, you might have heurd a pin 
drop; and yet these rough lads, so tame in our 
hands, were considered the veiy pests of the village ! 
I generally taught them single handed, but they 
naturally liked the teaching of *^ Miss " better than 
they did mine, and were delighted when she too 
came to the night school But so much more to their 
credit be it spoken, that they were so tractable 
beneath my rule, for I can safely say I never had 
the smallest trouble with any one of them, and a 
word at any time was always sufficient to qudl 
any rising rebellion, or any approach even to 
chattering, among my suhjecU, I believe, nay I 
am tuire, lads will do for a lady what they would 
not do for any man alive ; I have experienced it 
over and over ; and certainly, all the lads in this 
wild place, be th^ youngstcon, or be they great 
six foot fdlows, have never shown us aught but 
reflfpect and kindness, in school or out of it For 
instance, one evening in the night school, when 
in crossing the room with an annful of dates, I 
stumbled over a form, and fell down flat on my &oe, 
measuring my length on the floor, and scattering 
the slates right and left, not a boy laughed! 
Not so much as a smile on the countenance ci one 
of them; not a titter even. One lad removed 
the offending form, and gathered up the slates; her 
fallen migesty resumed her place at the head of 
the table, and proceeded to add up sums in addi- 
tion, as if nothing had happened. 

I shall not soon forget the delight of some of 
the lads in learning to prove their sums. Th^ 
laughed, almost clapped their hands, at finding 
them eome right, Thqr seemed to think it was a 
species of magic that produced such wonderful 
effects, and would have it shown them over and over 
again, with the same sparkling ^es as they looked 
on. We did not go deep into the mysteries of 
anything in our night school Writing, reading 
with spelling, and arithmetic (with ^'canyings" 
included), were all we attempted. Bible-reading 
of course, a veiy short exhortation taking the form 
of question and answer, chiefly, and prayer to 
condude with. And, at my request^ th^ departed 
quietly for their own homea The first time they 
assembled, they broke up with loud, uproarious 
cheers, to the great annoyance of the neighbours. 
But ^ our lads " soon took a pride in owning our 
rule and doing our bidding (even in being qidet). 
And on a dark night, in passing through a whole 
crowd of noisy young fellows on my way to night 
school, I have called out, ^ Surely these are not my 
lads making such a noise ! Come along to school at 
once." And the whole troop followed me, quiet as 
lamb& What gives this influence ? It is the in- 
fluence of the Bible. I teach from no other Book 
They know it, and they feel it, and if one grain of 
that good seed takes root, will it have fkllen in 
vain? 
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By Geaend Sir Jambs E. ALKXANDBBy K.C.B. 

ONE of the most Tslnable blosungs bestowed 
upon UB bj the Almighty is health, but it is 
not usually valued until it is lost^and it is too 
often parted with through ignorance and careless- 
ness. At few schools is the nature of our bodies 
taught, and the means of preserving them in health 
shown. Not knowing the danger of the sun in 
India, in the heat of the day, I got sunstroke, and 
had a narrow escape, when attending a Hindoo 
festivaL In the harvest field in this country sun- 
strokes are not uncommon, and death from impru- 
dently drinking cold water when over-heated. 

PuBB AuL — I believe that half the cases of 
consumption are caused by close and badly venti- 
lated bedrooms. Two people (or more) may occupy 
one bedroom for seven or eight hours, door and 
window dosed, and even the vent stopped up, and 
in the morning the air is poisoned ; thus the lungs 
become diseased, or a cold is caught on going into 
the passage. Four inches of the door left open, 
and intrusion prevented 1^ a small chain, the vent 
left free, or a small portion of the upper sash of the 
window put down, would keep the air of the room 
sweet and wholesome ; or a piece of board, two 
inches broad, to fit under the lower sash, would 
occasion a safe current of air to pass between the 
sashes and overhead. 

BATHiNa. — ^Keeping the skin pure by bathing 
is most important The Romans had baths eveiy- 
where ; and strange to say, many of our towns are 
without public baths, and the means of washing 
the body, and saving life by learning to swim. 
Men and boys are drowned every year for want of 
proper arrangements for bathing. This is a great 
hardship, and should be corrected without loss of 
time. A good private bath may be got at all 
times by means of a basin or bucket of water, and 
a mitten made of ooaise towelling ; and a bath-glove 
at the chemist's, such as is used in Turkey, costs 
sixpence. 

Thb Tbbth — ^most important for good health — 
may be kept in excellent order to old age by using, 
at bedtime, a little fine salt on a wet tooth-brush. 
This keeps the gums red and attached to the 
roots of the teeth, and excludes the air. Fisher- 
men's daughters have fine teeth by the use of sea 
water — a valuable receipt 

Food. — The plainer we live, the better health 
we shall have; rich food causes disease; sim- 
plicity of living should be the rule, not pampering 
the appetita One-third of the human race is said 
to live on rice, another third on Indian com or 
maize. Animal food should be used sparingly, 
once a day. A Scotch merchant said, " In Man- 
chester I had a number of friends. The English 
ones did not get beyond the age of 70, because they 
ate a meat lunch, besides a dinner in the evening. 
My Scotch friends ate less, and lived longer." 



Drink. — Strang drink brings many thouaanda 
to the grave before the time; the desire for it 
grows on one^ and should be checked firmly. Tem- 
perance in liquors should be always practiBed; 
but if one is a slave to the bottle, then total 
abstinence is necessary. If wine or spirits are 
used, water should accompany them ; if beer, 
it should be of moderate strength. The least re- 
flection must show the evil results of raw spirits on 
the stomach and general health. In cold weather 
the hands and feet feel eolder after a draoi, and in 
hot weather a fever heat ensuesL Grog Ib supposed 
to have caused scurvy in the Arctic r^ona 

ToBAOcx). — ^Indulgence in this is termed " the 
vice of the aga" Boys under ten years of 
age — aping men — are seen with pipes, checking 
their growth and spoiling their health and looks. 
Some men use tobacco from morning to lughi A 
gentleman at Sheffield lately told me, ** 1 used to 
smoke 2 lbs. weight of tobacco as my monthly al- 
lowance. I began to get paralysed, and took 
alarm, and left it off entirely, afraid of the tempta- 
iaon of even a moderate indulgence in it" Some 
gentlemen I knew spent £50 and £60 a year in 
dgars ; and some workmen consume in smoke what 
mi^t go a good way to support their families. 
If tobacco is used, it should be in great moderation, 
and not on an empty stomach. 

ExKBCiSK — Some trades require the relaxation 
of walking, as tailors and shoemakers, whilst other 
workmen have too much of it; but a certain 
amount of exercise daily is necessary for good 
health. Finally, the maxim for correct living 
should be a Scriptural one, "Temperate in all 
thinga" 

^ 31 tttmt^ fortfi m; |ianti0 unto ^fiee/' 

Psalm czliiL 9. 

THE path 18 steep and dreary, Lord, and oftentimes I 
Btray, 

tender Shepherd, be my gaide along this thoray way ; 

1 trust Thy ffradoiiB promise, Lord, t£at they who seek 

shall wm; 
I know that nothing bnt Thy love can satisfy the mind, 
That in the life apart from Qod an achinf void most be, 
And 80 I stretch my hands in fidth beseeuiingly to Thee. 

Sometimes the darkness is so great, I stimible as I go ; 
Sometimes I do not feel Thy lumd, and in my bitter woe, 
Ev'n when the mists disperse again before the son's bright 

rays, 
I cannot join the little birds in gladsome sonm of praise: 
Though words of thanks be on my lips for idl Thy love 

tome, 
I can but stretch my weary hands in mate appeal to Thee. 

And oftentimes in troubled seas of darkness and despair. 
When heart and soul are sick with fear, on Thee I cast 

my care ; 
I know that Thoa art mighty, Lord, I bow beneath Thy 

will, 
And clear above the raging storm I hear Thy ** Peace, 

be still;" 
And so in joy or sorrow, Lord, wherever 1 may be, 
I stretch my hands in perfect trust to Thee, my God, to 

Thee. I M. W. 



FOB THE YOUNG : " A LirTLE GEMPLEAfAN." 



" 21 irtttU SttnpUntan." By Uoiu. Nobl Patom. 



Joe how natrlf theiy bad been Bepanted ^m one 
another. 

"What I" gasped Joe, in his thick voice, "did 
they think I would harm you — you that kissed met 
I nerer harmed anything in my lifa You know, 
little gentleman, how the biida and beasts never 
TDD away firom me. I let the midgea bite me, and 
the degs and waspa eting me, and I never hurt Atm. 
Do they think I'd hurt you that kissed me 1 No, 
BO ; Pd die sooner nor hart one of these little 
curls." And as he spoke he wound one round his 
thick finger. 

" / never thinked you'd hurt me," eud Baul, 
raring his clear qyea to the poor idiot'« tear-stained 
&ce. " Nobody ever hurts nu." 

" Everybody hurts me but yon," was the sad re- 
joinder. Oh, what a world of difference lay in 
theae two short sentences ! 

" Where are yon goin' to take me to-day, Joe t " 
asked the child. " Somewhere tM^Itybootiful, please, 
'cause you know we're so hapjy to-day," 

" ni take you to the old wife that lives np the 

They walked on for a long time, and when Basil's 
little bare feet (fbr this privilege, too, was tacitly 
allowed him) b^n to get sore, Joe lifted him 
tenderly in Us strong arms and carried him lov- 
ingly on. 

" You're a wee body, but you're fiir cleverer nor 
me. I'm an idiot," he said, sadly. " They always 
tall me to." 

" Poor Joe I" whispered the child, as he stroked 
the Bunbomed cheek ; " I love you all the same." 

" Since the day yon kissed me," continned Joe, 
" I haven't felt quite so dark. Do you think maybe 
loving makes people clear 1" 

" Yes, Joe, I think so. PU love you welly, wtUy 
hard, an' I'll kiss you awfully often, and p'rhape 
some day yonll be all right 

" Ay, perhaps," sighed he ^ "I don't feel qnito 
sure, though. If yon had come soonw, it ud have 
been likelier." 

" Well, you know, Joe," sud Basil, looking up 
w'th much serionsness, " I conldn't have come mvA 



lees chimney of which came a thin curl of blue- 
gray smoka They crossed a merry tinkling burn, 
and came, aftor some minutes, to the trtmt of 
the oottaga The door was open, and a sweet 
bumming sound, such as Basil had never before 
heard, came out to them. Basil stepped to the 
door and looked in. By the low peat fire sat an 
old, old woman in a white mutch bound round with 
a broad black ribbon. Her foot was working a 
spinning-wheel, and she drew out the threads with 
her wrinkled yellow hands. Several hens strutted 
about the fioor, and, laying their heads on one dde, 
looked with curious eyes at Basil peeping in at 
them. A three-footed pot was on the fire, and a 
great cloi^ ticked in a comer. The cotts^e was 
not very dean, and there was a very smoky smell 
about it Basil heard a cow lowing somewhere not 
very far off, and the loet^iou of a pig in the near 
neighbourhood. He was just wondering what he 
shonld say to the old woman, when she turned 
round, and seeing him, started up &am her " creepy" 
with a cry of suprise. 
" Wha's this t " she exclaimed, hobbling towards 

Some children would have been lightened at 
her, she was so old and so crumpled up. But why 
should Basil be frightened 1 No one had ever hurt 
him in bis short, tupi^ life, so he feared no on& 

" It's Basil, a littie gempleman," answered the 
boy, holding np his face to be kissed. " Joe bringed 
me to see yoa" 

" Come in, come in, my dearie. It's a long time 
sin' a wean has crossed my threahold. Ye're Lke 
a blink o' the sun to my auld een." 

She led him in as she spoke, and seated him on 
a stool beside the fire. 

" Ye maun hae a piece on' a drink o' mulk," 
continued the kind old woman, busUing about to 
get all she wonted. 

Basil was hungry after his long walk, and quite 
willing to accept her hospitality. 

" But, please," he ventured to say — " please let 
Joe come in and have some too." 

So Joe came in, and the three eat down together. 
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But first she took Basil roand to the byre to see 
her milk the cow, and then she brought out some 
home-made scones and some beautiful yellow fresh 
butter. Basil was a little astonished, and not alto- 
gether pleased, to see her spread the butter with 
her thumb. For a moment he felt inclined to 
refuse the "piece." But then he thought ^that 
might hurt the old woman's feelings," and being a 
true ''little gempleman" he took ike scone, and 
found it yeiy good, in spite of having been 
'' thumbed," as this 
primitiYe operation 
la called* Very 
happily they talked, 
and Basil told her 
all about '' his papa 
and mamma and 
everybody." 

At last Joe be- 
gan to get restless, 
and to glance out 
at the sinking sun ; 
and after a little 
time they rose to 
go. 

''Toull come 
again, my dearie," 
pleaded the old wo- 
man as she kissed 
him and put a baa* 
ket of new-laid eggs 
into his little hwd. 
** Te mak me young 
again wi* yer bricht 
Bunny face. Tell 
oome again?" And 
80 he did. Often 
and often Basil with 
his ''donkey" tra- 
velled up the glen 
to spend an hour 
or two with the old woman, to brighten her lonely 
life and to warm her old heart with his innocence, 
and honest, loving prattle. 

It was strange how much happiness this little 




boy managed to diffuse around him. Everybody 
loved him ; many of the " daft folk " besides Joe 
grew brighter in the sunshine of his smile. The 
old fishermen who lived on the shore watched for 
him eveiy day with longing eyea Every day 
some present was sent to the " little gempleman " 
fh)m one or another of his many friends about the 
placa Basil was certainly .ihe veiy happiest little 
boy I ever saw. And no wonder. People who are 
loved are always happy. But then they must, like 

Basil, he true and 
loving little gentle- 
men and ladies, or 
th^ will not be 
loved. Basil had 
the veiy greatest 
belief in lovii^, and 
as he watched the 
improvement in 
Joe, his belief in 
it increased a hun- 
dredfold. TheduU 
look had gone out 
of the eyes of the 
poor fellow; they 
were now lit up, 
if not with intelli- 
gence, at least with 
joy and afiection. 
He never now quar- 
relled with his sha- 
dow or shrank away 
from humanbeiDgs; 
the gates of heaven 
had been opened to 
him, the world was 
no longer empty; 
he knew wluU; it 
was to love and to 
be loved, to have 
soft arms round his 
neck, a tmstiiig little hand in his, dear unshrinking 
eyes looking into his without fear or repugnance, 
and he becune human in the wannth of tUs new 



ezpenenoOi 



To he contmiMd, 



IN THE CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, EDINBURGHJ 



As the door opened we heard all the little voices 
cease, a dozen pairs of eyes were fixed upon us, and 
a sudden silence fell upon the sunny room. There 
were cots with small white faces peeping up, and 
suffering little souls too tired to look up at all ; 
wise-faced little men with crutches, making short, 
experimental journeys across the floor ; motherly 
maidens dressing dolls; and a nuise, bright-eyed 



and pleaeant, standing by the fire. For a moment 
we did not speak, and I think at first we saw 
the children through eyes that were dimmed with 
pity and regret. Poor little child-martyrs, how 
patient they looked ! When we saw those wee, 
wistful faces, it seemed as if we could never do 
enough to make amends for being ourselves so 
strong and well and happy. 



From " WSB JoHmrr : " A Hospital Sketch from life. By MLn M. M. Esdailb. Paisley : J. & B, Pahlake. 



Nan. — The Ediior repusU Correapondents to excuse him from eorreaponding dboui JfSS^ and lege them to 

write on one ride of the paper only, Ee cannot undertaJte to return MSS. 
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Zttttton. 

LITTLE STEENOTH. 
By the Eer, HxnsT Walus 3kitb, Eirknnrton. 
"IhnoiBtlmviOTJa: iekold. Hum tet he/on t/ue an op»n 
door, tind no man eon ikut it ; for lAou had a littU 
ttrt»gOt, and Ivat kept My vxtrd, and hatt not denied 
My name." — KsnuTiOM iiL 8. 

T) ATKER, thou haat liaU Hrmgtk. Thia epistle 
-'-'' vu Hat to a miniBter wbo was conscioua of 
much peraonal infinnity, and who presided over a 
church which was weak probably in number, 
wealth, and influence. Yet it ia peculiul; full of 
pruse^ and comfort, and promisa Thia surely ia a 
fact worth noting. " little strength " ia often an 
ezcuae for negligence or deepondency. We see 
here how much it had done and had yet to do in 
a faith&l church. 

Out Bulgect ia t^ duUa and opfortmnitit* of thou 
Chrutiaru who Asm liUU ttrengih. 

L Their Didiei. First comee obeditnee. " Thou 
hast kept My word." If the weak cannot do much, 
they can at least keep Chriat's word. Ereiy one 
of His commandments implies a promise that He 
will enable His people to do what He eiyoins, and 
the weak and the strong are alike in their insuffi- 
ciency of themselres, in their power t> do all thinga 
through Christ who strengtheneth them. 

UoieoTOT, Christ's commands are specially suited 
for the weak in the proleetion which thc^ give them. 
They are so many marks set up to point out the 
way we should take, and to warn us of its dangers. 
If you complain of your ignorance, here is light for 
yoa If you are afraid of falls, here is help for yon. 
If yoa can do little, here is all that Christ aaks 
from you, and that put in the foim most suitable 
(or you. Do it in His name, and out of weakness 
yon will be made strong. 

A second eerrice to be offered by weakness is 
faiikfulnett "Thou hast not denied Uy name." 
There is an indication here of a successful struggle 
made by the Church of Fhiladetphia, To deny 
Christ's name, to be ashamed of Him, is indeed 
the peculiar temptation of the weak. Thc^ are 
pressed down by men of greater influence, and they 
have very little power of self-defence. But &e 
strength of weakness lies in itia leading a man to 
ny, ** / emmot forsake my Lord. Whatever othera 
may do, I am too weak to stand alone, I owe 
ereiything to Him. I cannot do without Him. I 
must conftsB Him before moL" If yon will not 
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lose hold of Him who alone can keep you from 
falling, that ia the raolution which all of you — 
even the weakest — muat cany out. In your own 
position, however humUe it may be — in your homes, 
with your neighbours, your fellow-workmen — ^you 
ate bound to see that you do not, from fear of man, 
follow the world's w^ and do what is wrong 
because wrong-doing is so oonunon. Remember 
that the aecret of stedfastness in danger is not to 
be sure of yourself like Peter, not to trust in some 
safe compromise, some refuge d lies, but to !uiow 
your wetness and cleave to the Saviour. He will 
give yon grace to be faithful 

A thiid service offered by weakness is patieTiet. 
" Thou hast kept the word of My patience," that is 
the patience eqjoined by Christ in His word, 
"He that endureth to the end shall be saved." 
This is always the Church's dnty, enforced always 
by the Church's weakness. We cannot hope at 
once to bring the conflict with evil to an end. We 
must stand fast, and bear, and wait So the weak 
disciples, with the great work of converUng the 
world laid on them, waited for the gift of the ^irit 
So the missionaries of the cross have, in every age 
and dime, had to wait, repeating the same truth 
over and over again to unwilling ears, believing 
that in the end it must prevail. And tiie story of 
the conversion of the world illustratee the experi- 
ence of every Christian. Just as by patience man 
slowly penetrates into Uie mysteries of nature, and 
learns how to master those tremendous forces before 
which he seema utterly powerless, so by patience 
also, the weakest can, in daily life, extract good out 
of evil — finding the peace of Ood which pasaeth all 
understanding in the midst of distractions and dis- 
appointments, and becoming strong in the Lord from . 
the very pressure of infirmity and Buffering borne for 
His sake and in dependence on His grace. See, my 
friends, that you learn the lessons which your " little 
strength " should teach you. Tou complain of 
your weakness in some particular point, your hasty 
temper, your aharp tongue, your over-sensitiveness 
to ^e opinion of others, your pronenesa to be over 
much disturbed by the daily cares and worries of 
life, yonr lack of ability to fix your mind on spiritual 
things, the power which some bodily infirmity has 
over you in exciting irritation or weakening your 
active usefulness. Then here is a caU to greater 
perseverance in watching over your thoughts, and 
words, and deeda. The deep-rooted evil will not 
diaappeor at once. But patient perseverance in 
Vol II. 
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well-doing will give you the victory at last, through 
Jesus Ohjist. 

II. But while ** little strength " gives no exemp- 
tion from daily duties, it actudUy provides special op- 
poriunUies of Christian usefidness. Hear our Lord's 
assurance to the weak at Philadelphia — the weak 
everywhere — ^* Behold, I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it." The ezpres- 
sion Ib one which we find repeated more than once 
in the writings of St Paul with reference to the 
openings which he found for advancing the cause 
of Christ ; and that it has the same meaning here 
seems plain from what is said in the ne3ct verse of 
the honour to be rendered to the Christians of 
Philadelphia even by their enemies. In the storm 
of persecution, whiph was so soon to burst on the 
Church, their position would be so strong, their in- 
fluence over the heathen so great, that the Jews, 
their former persecutors, would actually flee to them 
for protection. 

Wonderful indeed is often the usefulness of those 
who think themselves weak. How large a part of 
the work of the Church must be done by them, if 
it Is to be done at alL 

Take the case, for example, of mothers of flunilies 
among the poor. Of all members of the Christian 
congregation, they seem to have the least influence. 
Occupied from day to day with a round of house- 
hold toils, they live and die unnoticed and unknown 

-seldom seen far from their own door — having 



little or no time to read o[ think^-and often pre- 
vented f9r months from going to the House of God. 
Yet how truly has Qod set before them an open 
door ! How much does the highest wel&re of their 
households and fiunilies depend on what they do to 
maintain and nourish the spiritual life of their 
husbands, to give a truly Christian training to the 
children who are so much hy their side, and whose 
characters are so largely moulded by them f How 
mighty is the strength of those weak ones for good 
and evil, and that to generations yet unborn I 

The same thing is true of you, working men. 
Though your individual influence is small, your 
combined influence is enormous. Tou form the 
large majority of the community. You have the 
lai^est BhBXfi in the membership of the Christian 
Church, and therefore the life of the Church ought, 
in great measure, to be expressed by you. Are 
you doing all in your power for the general good ? 
Are you not looldng too much to others for the 
cure of the evils wMch beset you t Does not the 
very greatness of the temptations to which you are 
exposed lead you too much to " keep yourselves to 
yourselves," as you say, so that your example and 
influence are to a great extent lost 1 Yet all the 
while there is set before you an open door, which 
no man can shut Let your light shine. Unite to 
brand with the censure of a healthy, public opinion, 
the intemperance, the profanity, the vile and fllthy 
language, the questionable habits, which are so 
miserably common. Stand by each other in the 



common effort to nuse the standard of duty and 
tone of conversation, to diacourage idleness,' to foster 
in labour and recreation whatever is good and true; 
and you who now think yourselves so weak will 
find yourselves possessed of an irresiBtible power 
for good. 

So, again, with regard to the work of our Church, 
is it not true that a great number, I fear I may 
say the minority, of her members make their in- 
ability to do much an excuse for doing next to 
nothing for the spread of the gospel ? But before 
you weak ones an open door is set You have 
little strength, but you can interest yourselves in 
your church's work, you can offer up prayer for it» 
you can give something, however little, for it And, 
believe me, that it would be like the passage from 
death to life in most of our congregations, if the 
many who have little strength would only unite to 
work for their Lord. 

There are, indeed, some who seem utterly power- 
less — ^the very poor, the sorely afflicted, those who 
feel themselves only a burden to others. But still 
to them I would say, Christ has set before you an 
open door, which no man can shut He la giving 
you an oppor^nmity of setting before others an 
example such as those who are in health and pros- 
perity cannot give, of fidth, of patience, of resigna- 
tion, of Christian cheerfiilness under pain and 
sorrow. He is making you the occasion for teach- 
ing others kindness, and sympathy, and self-sacrifice. 
How many are the fiunilies who know the blessing 
brought by a sick child, a confirmed invalid, an 
aged Christian! 

Even the chOdren can do something for Christ. 
By your cheerful obedience, your care for the young, 
you can brighten your parents' homes, and lighten 
their burdena By setting a good example to your 
companions, by checking what is evil in them, and 
helping them in what is good, you may teach them 
wholesome lessons which will never be forgotten. 

And all of us, without exception, have a door 
open to a throne of grace, where we can lay our 
weakness before our God and ask Him to give us 
the help we need, to pour down blessings on kin- 
dred, and friends, and neighbours, and the whole 
world. 

These are some of the opportunities of ^littie 
strength." Rightly used, they will bring a glorious 
reward. Those who have been fidthful in few 
things will be made rulers over many things. 
The weak on earth will be made the strong and 
stately columns of the heavenly sanctuary. " Him 
that overoometh will I make a pillar in the 
temple of My Ood, and he shall go no more oat : 
and I will write upon him the name of My God, 
and the name of the city of My God, which is new 
Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven fix>m 
My God : and I will write upon him My new name." 
Such is Christ's promise here. Thus will He al- 
ways fulfil His word, ^ My strength is made per- 
fect in weakness." 
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By Mn. Oliphant. 

Chaftek V. 

JOHN CAMEBON was like a sreat many young men 
of his time. He was tolerably well educated, good- 
looking, well dressed, and acquainted with all that 
interested his generation. To look at him, to talk to 
him, tttere was nothins in him which was much different 
from those who were ms social superiors, and who pos- 
sessed that advantage of wealth which tells for so much 
at all times. He was only a clerk in an office, and jet 
he might have been a young duke, or the son of a Prune 
Atinister. His father a poor navy captain, his home not 
much more than a cottage, he yet felt himself to belong 
to the grade of those who were the highest and the most 
honourable in the land. And so he was, so far as aU that 
is best in that grade ii conoemed. If he had not the 
ease of high society, at least he had perfectly good 
manners, without vulgarity, and quite without preten- 
sions. He was a gentleman, than which there is no 
higher title : a king himself can be no more. But if it 
may be said that wluit is good in itself is ever unfortunate 
for its possessors, it was unfortunate for John, as it is for 
many another youth, that there was no outward difference 
between him and the wealthiest or most highly placed. 
We can never nowadays establish over a^^ain the external 
marks of differing nuJc which once existed among us. 
Equality, in appearance at least, has become the rule. And 
Jonn saw very litUe reason why he should not have every- 
thing that the others had, who were no better than he, and 
yet had unbounded leisure to do what they pleased, and 
money to pay for all their whims and pleasures. He had no 
money for anything beyond what was neoessaxy— or at 
least Uie veiy smallest maigin, "something in his ^Ktket," 
and no more. He was a great deal worse off in this purtl- 
cular than his contemporaries in the rank of Robbie Baird. 
They were like each other, much the same in their means, 
one no richer, no more at ease than the other ; and wherever 
they went thej were each other's equals, a young fisher, 
a young working-man, being very much the same all the 
world over. The drawback in John's case was that he 
was exactly like everybody else who is called a gentleman, 
and gentlraien, as we have said, is the highest rank that 
exists anywhere. He looked as well, and he talked as 
weU, as any young duke. But it is not necessary to go so 
far, for dukes are not plenty anywhere, though there is a 
very good supply of them in Scotland ; and it is easier to 
say tlukt he looked iust as well, and possessed the same kind 
of manners, and the same kind of education as the officers, 
for instance, or any of the young landed gentiy about 
Edlnbuigh : and the dreadful drawback was, that while 
this was the case^ it was also the case that John was only 
a poor clerk, who had no money, and whose duty it was 
to be in the office all dav long. He liked the same 
amusements that they Uked ; though there was this great 
differenoe between them — ^which he could not hel^ think- 
ing a hard case— that while they could indulge m their 
pleasures as much as they liked, he was bound to his 
deek, and had to be copying letters, and adding up dull 
accounts, while they were eigoying themselves. This 
was bad enough even when he only knew at a distance of 
their pleasures, but when this good-looking, well-man- 
nered youth made the acquaintance of some membore of 
the idle class of his contemporaries, and not only was 
conacions of their pleasures at a distance, but saw them 
close at hand, and saw the others troopinig off to them, 
and was uiged and entreated to ioin them, and laughed 
at for a humbug when he pleaded his duty, John f(dt his 
case harder stm. He thought it was very hard — not 
tiiat he blamed anybody, at believed that any one was 
to blame ; but only it was hard to work while others 
were amusinff themselves, hard to be poor while so many 
were rich. It was not the fault of his parents, for they, 



too, had been poor all their lives, and had taken very little 
amusement ; and unless John had gone so far as to regret 
that he had ever been bom, he could not grumble at 
them ; but he was far from regretting that he had been 
bom. He felt within him the greatest possible power of 
einoyinff Ufe, and a thirst for more and more eigoyment 
Wnenthe sun shone in those bright summer mornings, it 
was hard work for him to keep still at his desk. He 
wanted to be away, to be in movement, to be walking 
through the fresh morning air like the others, eigoying 
the brightness, and his own strength and youth. And 
thousands more must have felt like John, save that some 
master themselves, and work all the harder, shutting 
their ears to the voice of the charmer ; and some play 
with Ihe temptation, and pause in their work, and let 
the pen hang idly in their finders, or the book flutter its 
unclosed leaves while that voice steals into their hearts. 
A century ago or more, writers were fond of an allegory 
which was culed the Choice of Hercules^ and also by many 
other names. They were for ever telHng the story of a 
young man who stood at the point where two roads joined, 
and was invited to follow them by two Cedr women, one 
of whom was Duty, and the othier Pleasure. It is a 
formal, old-fashioned tale, which we have all read dozens 
of^times in old books ; but it is always happening over 
aeain, though we no longer make it into an aliegory. He 
mo chooses Duty has l£e best of it in the long run, and 
the other one, th» foolish youth who takes Pleasure by 
the hand, knows well enough that he does it at his peril, 
and to bis own harm. There is scarcely one who is so 
foolidi as not to know this, that he does it to his own 
harm. We all deceive ourselves but self-deception sel- 
dom coes so far as to ignore this. Whenayoun^manis 
fooUsn, when he goes away after his own foUies, and 
leaves his work behind him, he knows that he will suffer 
for it. But the pleasure is at hand, and the suffering is 
a little farther o£^ and he takes the pleasure. This pro- 
cess has repeated itself ever since the world began. 

And John Oameron knew it as well as any one ; he was 
quite aware that, if he would do well, he would keep to 
ms work early and late, and endeavour to take pleasure 
in it, and qualify himself for it more and more, and plesae 
his employers, and get a good name for himself. He Jcnew 
that in no other way than this could he ever make any 
progress, or be better off, or a more considerable person 
than he was now. And he wanted very much to be a 
more considerable person ; it never occurred to him as 
possible that he could remain just as he was all his life ; 
of course, it.was a necessity that he should ^'get on. " But 
he knew very well that, living as he did now, he could never 
''get on ;" and yet he wanted the one, and did the other. 
Could anything more foolish, more mad, be imagined ? Yet 
there are hunoreds, thousands — no man can count how 
many — who are doing exactly the same. 1 suppose he 
tried never to think of it at sll, and when he was obliged 
to think of it, he called himself a fool and decided that 
to-morrow would make a difference. To-morrow is 
always such a resource 1 but people constantly forget that 
by the time it comes it has turned into to-day. When 
John walked into Edinburgh that Sunday evening with 
his mother's few pound notes in his pocket, he made a 
great many good resolutions. He had been very gloomy 
and ill-tempered at home, making thiiijgs much worse, 
and giving nis parents to suppose that, instead of being 
ashamed of himself^ as he really was, he was angry with 
their interference and determined to take his own way. 
But in bis heart he felt very differently. He thought 
that to-morrow would see him a new man, that he would 

I certainly be at the office in good time, that he would 
listen to no temptations, that he would set his &ce like 
a flint, and turn a deaf ear to everything that could 
b^uile him. These pound notes in his pocket made 
him more light of heart, snd jet stung hun with com- 
punctions. He knew well enough that the money could 
be iU spared — the old folks* money, the litUe store 
that was set apart for some purpose — how could he tell 
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what purpose t Certainly it ooffht not to be nsed by him 
in any way that he would be aaoamed to renort to them. 
Of that John felt confident, shaking back nis hair from 
his fordiead with a half-indignant morement of his head, 
as he walked on and on towards the Edinburgh lights. 

Bnt next morning 1 — it was to-day then, no longer 
to-morrow— and, though he had still a linjgering sense 
that the Sabbath evemng shoold be otherwise occnpied, 
he had spent a merry hour or two with some of his 
friends after he came back. Merry, John supposed when 
he got up with a little headache in the morning — ^noisy at 
all events ; and some of the fellows certainly made fools 
of themselyes, and he was not so early as he ought to 
have been. But still he was in time for the office and to 
keep his word. And, thouj^ it was a loyely morning 
he turned his back upon it, and went steadily to his 
business. He cast a wistful glance at the big windows 
of the dub, where seyeral of nis friends were wont to be 
visible as he passed, but it was too early for them ; they, 
John r^ectea with a touch of bitterness, had no need to 
get up as he did by skreigh of day. Skreigh of day 
meant a little before nine o'clock ; it was not so very 
early ; but still it was with a wonderful sense of superior- 
ity that be sat down at his desk, the yexy first who had 
arrived. Mj. Scrimgeour himself was early that morn- 
ing, and he gave a humph 1 of audible astonishment 
when he saw John. This early appearance gave him one 
or two unusual things to do. He had to take out the 
books from the safe, an office generally fulfilled by one 
of the cdders. 

" What's come of Johnston f " Mr. Scrimgeour said in 
hii sharp yoioe ; "the man must be ill, or something's the 
matter. Who ever saw him out of this office at five 
minutes to ten, or you in it t'* 

John was tempted to make some hasty reply, but he 
restrained ^*i«>— if The French say that nothinff suc- 
ceeds like success, which may be roughly translated that 
nothinff is so steady in well-doing as the superior virtue 
which has got up (for once in a way) before nine o'clock, 
and is the first at the office. And there was another 
thing he did tiiat morning, which had a still greater 
efiiect upon him. Johnstcm, the cashier, being absent, 
John received a payment of money due to the um, with, 
for tiie moment, a most gleeful consciousness of the un- 
usual natun of the dreumstance. He had to take Mr. 
Scrimgeour his letten the next moment, which the post- 
man brought just then, bringing himself also sundry com- 
munications, which took down—the mere outside appear- 
ance of them — a great deal of John's slee. He thrust 
them into his desk, and the money with them, while he 
carried the letten to Mr. Scrimfleour's room. And just 
then the othen^ some detainea by one circumstance, 
some by another, began to appear one by one, and John, 
as the early bird, was made the subject of much jokiiuf. 
It was his first appearance in that character, everybody 
said. He thought it went a little too far. He was not 
fond of being laughed at, even in an innocent way, and 
this kind of pleasantry is an edge tool. The jest was a 
reproach, and cut both ways. And the recollection of 
those blue envelopes, which he had thrust into his desk, 
haunted him, and made his temper less patient He 
seemed to see them, and read them through the wood of 
the desk, and through the tough envelopes. He knew 
what would be in them — ^figures which he knew by heart, 
which he tried to fonet, but could not, accompanied by 
threats which made nim sick, yet which he pushed off 
from him, and would not think of. Generally he made 
no reply at all to these missives. What could he say f 
It would be as easy to him to put himself on a throne, 
to make himself the Prince of Wales, as to pay them ; 
and what excuse had he to give that anybody would 
take ? He could not say, In six months, in a year, I 
will pay yon. He was not like those happier people who 
know tiiey have sometiiing to " come in to, and who 
have some reason to ask a creditor to wait. John knew 
that he had nothing to come in to ; he knew he had been 



mad to run up such bills, and he did not know when 
to turn, how to get the money, or half, or quarter part of 
the money. What did he think would come of it ? He 
tried not to think at alL He did not open those terrible 
blue envelopes. What good could it ao T One time or 
other the catastrophe would come, he could not prevent 
it, he could not even postpone it that he knew of ; he was 
helpless. He felt his mower's pound notes in his pocket, 
and he wss almost glad that uiev could be of no use to 
satisfy the harpies, as he called tnem, who were patting 
out tneir horrible claws to devour him. John had goC 
by dMpnees, to think himself an unfortunate victim of 
these harpies. He had not even taken the trouble to ask 
the price of many things whidi stood against him in 
these bills, but he felt sure they had charged him two or 
three times too much, and that they were harpies to be 
held off as long as possible. He puwed these commuii- 
cations away into his desk, snd would not open them ; 
but they todc away all the pleasure of the morning, and 
that little slow of virtue wnich had made the day begin 
so pleasanUy. Though he had not opened them, he knew 
they were there ; there was no possibililjr of any mis- 
take so far as they were concerned, and they nwiled 
his morning for him. When harpies of this kina have 
any hold on you, they fix their clutches in your flesh 
alwa^ at the least suitable moment, at the time when 
it will do you the most harm. Monday morning the 
beginning of a new week, the turning over of a new 
lea( when he was in such excellent time, snd with sach 
excellent dispositions 1 John felt that they spoiled his 
morning for nim, and his work, and eveijftiun^ He 
did not feel that there was any &ult of his in it He 
felt disposed to fling the book he was posting up oat of 
the window, and throw the letten he had to copy in the 
face of the chief clerk who gave them to him. Whit 
would it matter? Sooner or later "a smash" most 
come. He knew yenr well it must come ; and there is a 
despair which is of kin to foUy, as well as that sombre 
despair which is woe. He had half a mind to put on 
his nat and go out into the delightfU air and sunshine 
which was so bright, and see wnat those fellows were 
about. Most likely "a smash" would come in their 
case too, one time or other ; but, in the meantime, they 
were not shut up in an office ; tiiey were enjoying them- 
selves, they were taking their fling and getting ue sood 
of their life. As John went on wntin^ languid^, mixing 
mistakes, and losing his time^ not thmking wluufc he wai 
writing, he said to mmself, that he had neither one thiia 
nor another, neither the gaiety and eigoyment which 
were worth having even at the cost of a smash, nor yet 
the self-denial which might do him some good at the 
end. He was only half and half, falling between two 
stools, gntting the sood of neither way. What if he 
were to dash off, ana throw it sH up, and take his flin|^ 
as he bad said to Isabel, so that the smash miffht come 
and be j^t over, and everything come to an ena? Bat, 
alas 1 his fling, John felt, could not go much fiuther than 
his poor mother's one-pound notes. So he went on 
lan^dly copying his letten, wishing they were at— 
Jencho, wherever that may be : and now and then look- 
ing longingl jT out, and listening to the pleasant hum of 
voices and noises from outside. All this time he had for- 
gotten about the money which he had received the first 
thing in the morning, and which he had flunj[ into his 
desk, alonff with thoM(blue envelopes, in impatience and 
despite, it had gone out of his head altogether. If he 
had remembered, he would have given it over to John- 
ston, the cashier, as a matter of course, withoat a 
thought. 

And unwilling as he was, and out of heart as he was, 
John kept at his desk all the mominff. It would have 
been a great deal better for him if he had taken more in- 
terest in his work. It would have been more smosin^ 
for one thing, and he would have got on faster, instead 
of going wron^ in his additions more than once, not frran 
any failure or arithmetic, but because ha oonld not fi< 
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his mind to it He felt this himself^ and once more 
lamented yagaely over himself that he was falling be- 
tween two stools. Why couldn't he be like Johnston, 
whose nride was in his books, and who wonld rather see 
them all in order, agreeing to a fraction, and with every 
entry looking like copperplate, than look on at the most 
exciting race, or contemplate the most beaatifnl landscape 
in the world I or like Mansfield, on the other hand, who 
had nothing to tiiink of bat his own pleasnre, who went 
where he pleased, and spent as mnch money as he pleased, 
and did ezaeUy what he thought proper ? Ah, Mansfield I 
John resolred that he wonld not nave him at Wallyford, 
bat among men he was a nice fellow enough ; and what 
a thinff to be like that, to be able to do anything you 
pleasea 1 That, or to be like Johnston, who took such 
pleasure in what he had to do. John sighed, and thought 
nimself an ill-used man, ill-used by Providence, who had 
not ^yen him the richt dinweitions for his fate, and as 
he sighed, he closed his booK and got his hat, and went 
out to hare his luncheon. In the most rigid of offices, 
to be sure, the young men must get hungry like other 
people, and must go out to lunch. 

And how sweet the day was outside! and as he went 
out whistling softly with pleasure to be freed, he could 
not helpfeding in his pocket his mother's poor little 
notes, xhey had been put into his hands witn the yery 
generosity of trust, far above common calculationaL He 
had felt to the very bottom of his heart the words his 
fktiier had said, ** We will never make him good \)j force ;" 
it is true that he had gone out of the house after tiiat, 
keeping up an air of resentment ; but in his heart he had 
felt them proioundly, and the tears had been in his eves 
as he walked into Edinburgh, blurring the cheerful lights 
as he approached the town. But uien that was last 
night, and this was to-day. And he did not mean to 
put them to any bad use ; out since they were too few to 
pay anj|rbody, to do any good with, what harm was there 
in gettmg a Uttle pleasure out of them f Ko one wanted 
him to deny himsdf now and then an innocent pleasure. 
As he thus came out of the office, open to every tempta- 
tion, and, in short, looking out for something or some- 
body to tempt him, a dogcart suddenly drew up with a 
ffreat dang and tumult preciselv in front of him. " Here's 
Cameron,'' cried some one, and he was haUed at once by 
two other voioe& There was just one comer where an- 
other could perch, and they were all going somewhere, 
half a dozen miles off, where something was going on — 
scnnething, what did it matter what f— ^ne excuse was as 
good as another. " Jump up c^uick, we lunch there^" his 
comrades cried. If John hesitated just lone enough to 
have a second appeal made to him, and an acguration to 
"Look sharp, or we shall miss the fun I** was that not 
enough to satisfy conscience f "I really oughtn't, you 
know ; I ou^ht to gjet back to the office in the after- 
noon," he said, as he jumped up behind. " Never mind, 
we'll be back in good time,^ the driver, who was no 
other than Mansfield, said consolingly. And perhaps 
he meant -it; and perhaps John meant it too, and 
believed what his friend said. When one wishes to be- 
lieve anything, it is astonishing how easily one can do 
it ; and off the p*rty went with a ^peat deal of chatter 
and laughter; tne horse went admirably, and it was a 
delicious day. And what harm was there in it? not 
even expense — ^to speak of : to be sure Johnston, tiie 
cashier, who had beien very lenient, and looked over a 
ereat many similar absences, was compelled to speak to 
Sir. Scrimgeour on the subject ; but noDody except John 
himself knew of those blue envelopes, and the money 
belonging to the firm, which was lying in the desk. The 
desk was not locked, and it was lying there quite openly 
and carelesBly, so that anybody might see no hannfm 
thought had as yet entered the poor young fellow's 
head. 

Poor young fellow I Ah, how one's heart bleeds for him, 
though he was so much to blame I If there had been a 
dead^ serpent coiled up in that desk, waiting to sting 



the poor boy when he next opened the lid, would it have 
been much more fatal! His youuff life seemed lyiiig 
there along with the papers, a ufe a&eady smirched and 
soiled, indeed, but hopeful stilL There were the debts 
and ruin involved in them — ^ruin : but not such ruin as 
was in the &tal expedient which mi^ht stave it off a little^ 
only to bring it home eventually with £v more terrible, 
shsmefttl force. There were the debts, the fruit of folly, 
and there was the money Iving by which might pay 
them, but which was not John's. If only fire or earth- 

auake, or any convulsion had come in the meantime, in 
lie night, to bum up the place or throw it into ruin, 
where the elements of that moral destruction lay smoulder- 
ing I You would have thought the old captain and hii 
wue praying night and day, out of doors and in doors, 
waking and sleeping, would have moved the very ele- 
ments to sweep away that temptation and save their boy. 
But if God were thus to act miraculously to save the 
sinning soul by force, there would be no longer any 
moral order, any justice, in the world. In the old 
heathen poets a god or a goddess steps in when a hero is 
in dangerjand stmis him away, and nobody calls coward ; 
but in the Christian earth a man must be saved even by 
his weakness, bv his follies, by the dreadful lesson, some- 
times, of being left to himselfl If God could be unhappy 
— «nd we know that love and pibr can make Him gneve 
even in His blessedness, that is above the ken of man — 
I tiiink it would be because of all those prayers that must 
not be answered, that cannot be answered, because no 
man can be made ^^ood by force, as the old Captain said. 
Could it be otherwise than a pain to the tender Father 
who loves us, to see these old people pra^in|^ and to re- 
fuse them f He sent no earthauake, no fire m the nighti 
The evil lay there all unnoticea, all unsuspected by John 
or any one. And the poor foolish boy who had deserted 
his duty, and had foi)eotten all that had been said to 
him, and all that he had said to himself, got up next 
morning, feverish and wretched, scarcely fit to go to the 
office at all, wishing himself a hundred miles away, or 
at the bottom of the sea. Those notes which had given 
a warmth and ease to his bosom, though he could not paj 
his debts with them, were almost all gone, and in nis 
mind was another bitter recollection of fiulurei He 
saw now that if Mansfield's dogcart had not passed just at 
that moment it would have been better for him, and 
cursed Mansfield and his dogcart in his heart Why 
was he such an ass as to go ? He thought it was all the 
fault of the others who had tempted him. He did not 
think that he had himself come out all agog for tempta- 
tion, looking out for it, inviting it. He uiouffht that 
but for that unfortunate accident, but for Mandeld and 
his friends passing at that moment, all would have been 
well, that ne would have returned to the office and 
done his work, and spent a sober and a dutiful day. For 
some time he hesitated whether he would not send a 
note to the office to say that he was not well. It would 
have been trae enough ; his head was achine, a littie 
from disorder of the body, and vet more from disorder of 
mind. But he did not do uus : he went, late and 
irritable, and self-conscious, ready to take umbrage at 
a word. And Johnston spoke to him, telling that he 
had been obUged to speak to Mr. Scrimgeour about his 
irregularities, out was pacifiedi having a great kindness 
for the young fellow, by the sight of his wretched looks. 
" If you had sent word you were ilL" said the kind man, 
" I would have understood. Why did vou not send word 
you were ill ? You are looking very bad, very bad. I 
don't like to see a young lad so pale. Go home and lie 
down on your bed, or keep quiet at least I'll make it 
all right with Mr. Scrimgeour ; but how was I to know 
you were ill, if you did not say ? Go home and take a 
rest, and keepyourself very <]tuiet and you will be better 
to-morrow. Ijiaf s my advice, Cameron. You are not 
looking like yourself to-day." 

This was what Mrs. Cameron always said, " Kot look* 
ing like yourself:" It irritated John. 
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«' I am aU right," he said impatieiiilv, " a little aeedy, 
that's all. Yoa need not pat yontself to any troable 
about me." 

"Seedy," laid good Mr. Johnston, shaking his head. 
'* I neyer know what yon lads mean when yon say yon're 
seedy. Yon should go home to yonr loaginn and lie 
down upon your bed. That would be my adyioe. " 

"Oh, confound your adyioe t" said .John, under his 
breatli, but he had so &r possession of his senses that 
he did not allow this to be audible. He went back to 
his desk, and settled down to his work with an aching 
head and an aching heart Before he left his lodginn 
something eyen worse than those blue enyelopes which 
1^ unopened in his desk had come to him : and his 
affairs were growing urgent He leant his throbbiug 
forehead in his handa» when he had opened the book 
with which he made so poor p rogress yesterday. What 
was he to do f It would not serye him now to push the 
enyelopes out of sight or not to open them. He knew a 
"smaan " must come, but the approach of it took away 
his breath. And if he could not find some way of proyid- 
ing for this necessity, surely all would now be oyer and 
the smash would come. 

Good Johnston, the cashier, went straight into Mr. 
Scrimgeour's office. He said, " I find IVe made a mis- 
take and done an iigustice to that poor laddie, John 
Cameron. I hope you'll pay no attention to what I said 
anent him yester^ijr. He s been ill, poor lad. He's 
come back tnis morning looking like a gnost I'm yery 

nto haye giyen you a fidse impression ; he's rather 
slicate young man." 

This, I fear, was said on the spur of the moment, as 
the first excuse that occurred to the good man ; for John 
Cameron was not delicate. Mr. Scrimgeour was made 
of much tougher stuff than his cashier. Ue cast a dance 
half of contempt at that kind souL " No more delicate 
than I am, Johnston. Yon let yourself be wheedled and 
humbujgged on all sides. He t Far more likely he has 
been dissipating last night" 

" No, no, not that," said the merciful man ; " I neyer 
saw any signs of that When they do that, you can 
alwa^ see at a glance. But he's a ruddy, fresh-com- 
plexioned lad, and always spruce and well-put-on." 

" I thouffht you said ne was delicate." 

This made the excellent cashier blush a little. ^ It is 
well known," he said, with great seriousness, "that 
some kinds of complaints go wiUi a fine complexion. 80 
that a good colour is not always a sign of good health ; 
but he's not ruddy to-day. I think we should send him 
home to take care of himselt I haye a great respect for 
his father and mother." 

" And so haye I, or that silly fellow would not be here 
to-day," said the head of the office. " Well, well, since 
you insist. 111 say nothing about it this time ; but giye 
nim a warning, Johnston ; it must not happen again." 

With thiS) Johnston stepped back again mto the office. 
" It's all right, ifs all n^^t, John, my man ; nothing 
will be said ; but Mr. Scnmgeour was yery puiicular I 
should tell you, when you are feeling poorly, always to 
send me a line. Just a line, that it will take you no 
trouble to write, and then there can be no mistake. But 
I hope you mean to take my adyioe. Leaye HuX to me, 
111 mauMpe it for you ; and go you home to your lodgings, 
and lie down on your bed, and keep youxMlf quiet If 
you do that, you'll soon be welL" 

" I want nothing but to be let alone," said John ; 
" I'm all right I can do my work as well as usual, if 
youll make them let me alone." 

Thus John shut upon Imnself the little door of escape 
which Proyidence had offered. Had the boon of a day's 
holiday been in his power on almost any other occasion, 
he would haye jumped at it ; but partly because he was 
so irritable, partly because, in his excitement and despair, 
he could not keep quiet, but was glad of the hum of 
yoices in his ears, and something mechanical to do, he 
rejected the freedom thus pressed upon him. He would I 



not go away. He got to his work foriously, and with 
not much more aptitude for figures, it may be supposed, 
than he had shown on the preyions day ; and then he 
stopped and resumed his still more fayourite thinkinff. 
What was he to do r He was ill, he was wretched, ali 
his faculties were confused. When the others went out 
for their luncheon, he, who had no appetite, stayed be- 
hind, still pondering, thinking, asking himself what he 
was to do. What was he to do I There was a singing 
in his ears, his heart beat in his throat Mechanically 
he lifted the lid of his desk to look for something, he 
scarcely knew what And there— lying by the unopened 
letters, all in one heap, what was it t-Hsalyation, damna- 
tion, he could not tell which. He retreated from the 
first thought aa if it had been the Syil one in person 
whom he saw, and drat down the desk, and got up and 
walked to the farthest end of the office quickly, as if to 
get away from it He was as pale as death, and a heayy 
perspiration ooyered his forenead. But then, after a 
little interyaly John went back and opened the desk onoe 
more* 

To be eontmuid. 







OSaberlnff^ 

IT haye I marked, with wondering eye, 
The swift-winged swallows as they fly 
Skimming the dark lake o'er, 
Flutter midway as drooping quite, 
like spirits brooding o'er the night, 
Then nae, and wing a nobler fiignt, 
Far o'er the waters, to alight 

Safe on the aheltenng shore. 

Oft haye I seen the morning sun, 
£re yet his journey is b^gun, 

And daybreak hoyera ni^^ 
Lazily o'er yon sea line peep, 
Half conscious, as new raised from sleeps 
Then rouse himself and^ yigoroua^ leap^ 
Sheer from the bosom of the deep^ 

Into the glowing sky. 

So niay you find, in life's brief day. 
The Christian, weary of the way,— 

He droops, and almost oiea 1 — 
'Tis but a moment : ere the foe, 
Exulting, strikes him drooping low. 
Sudden new yigour's healthfuTglow 
Mantles his cheek ; and now, behold I 
With strength renewed, neirons and bold. 
With courage firmer than of old. 

He prsMss towards the prize. 

God I when comes that lonely hour, 
When I mtist feel the tempter's powe^ 
Steal o'er my senses, as the snow 
Steals through the dark, till earth below 

Is bound in chains of white ; — 
Help me with Thine all-powerful arm, 
Let me resiit the enticing charm ; 
grant me courage then to fiee. 
In panting strength, unfettered, free^ 
To Thee luone, and thus to be 

Victorious in the fight 

W. D. L. 

Onmro to Gob. — True giying, which God promises 
to return with interest here and hereafter, is not so mnch 

Owhat one can spare, as making some sacrifice to 
B to giye. Dayid says (1 Kings xxiy. 24), " I will 
not offer burnt-offerings unto the Lord my God of that 
which doth cost me nothing."—^ J^uTs (Pitrth) Fariah 
Magazine. 
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Bj tha Be?. Wm. Bobbbtbon, D.D., Kew Gi^yftianL 
CimHtMiidflromMardL 

l^RIENDS and foei alike concluded that the 
-'- final page of Yaadoie histoiy was closed, and 
that the lamp of divine truth, which,fTom the earliest 
days of Ohristianity, had by Divine providence been 
kept brightly burning in the Yalleys of Piedmont, 
was now for ever extinguiahed.^ But friends and foes 
were alike mistaken. The poor shattered remnant 
of the ancient Waldensian Church never abandoned 
the hope of returning to their beloved Italian 
valleys, and, incredible as it must have appeared, 
after three years of banishment^ th^ formed the 
wfldly romantic project of reconquering their homes. 
Even now, when success appears to have justified 
the attempt, the conception of such an enteiprise 
ahnost lookiB like divine inspiration. Consider for 
a moment the difficulties of their position. Their 
Swiss friends, among whom they were located, and 
the neighbouring Germans, had engaged by treaties 
to oppose their escape. A broad kke lay in front 
without means of transport ; beyond, the loftiest 
range of mountains in Europe covered with eternal 
■now opposed their progress, while all the passes 
and roads were guarded by hostile troops; even 
suppose all these obstades overcome, they would 
have the disciplined armies of France and IMedmont 
to encounter in their own valleysL Notwithstand- 
ing all this, they undertook and accomplished this 
marvellous enterprise : 900 men composed the whole 
force destined to achieve it. Henri Amaud was 
the hero, who, like a second Joshua, was to lead 
God's people back to the land of theur fathers. I 
conceive tiiis man to have been actually one of the 
grandest characters in history, and had his exploits 
been performed on some better known field, and not 
merely for the restoration of a handful of peasants to 
their obscure and hardly known valleys, few would 
have shone with a brighter lustra He was at once 
their pastor, their general, and their historian. He 
preached to them the gospel of Christ ; this was his 
original vocation. He conducted them in thefr 
perilousmarch. He led them from victory to victory 
against fearful odds, and he recorded their gallant 
deedsL La glorieui$ BenMe, the glorious return of 
the 900 Vaudois, written by Henri Amaud, is one 
of the most spirit-stirring histories eitant Well, 
boats and rafts were secretly collected at various 
parts of the lake. These were suddenly concen- 
trated, and at midnight on the 16th August 1689 
they embarked. Lending on the opposite shore, 
they traversed the valleys well known to modem 
tourists as fiff as Sallenches. Thence, in order to 
escape their enemies, who guarded the passes, they 
crossed the highest ranges by the Col du Bon- 

^ The lymbol of the Vaudois ChnTcb, like the burning 
Imah of the Church of Sootlimd, is m eandle shining in the 
midst of sanomdlag dsrkness, with the motto^ **L¥x hieet 



homme, a pass well known to myself, where some 
siunmer tourists have perished amid snows and pre- 
cipices; and after spending eight days in these lofty 
and inclement regions, wom with cold and hunger 
and fatigue, they descended the gigantic flanks of 
the Mont Cenis, near the spot where the present 
tunnel enters the valley; and there, in their ex- 
hausted condition, they were confrt)nted by a French 
and Piedmontese force of 2500 trained soldiers 
guarding the banks of the rapid river Doua. There, 
at the bridge of Saleb^trahd, with which many 
of our readers must be acquainted, as it is, I 
think, the first or second station on the railroad 
after issuing from the tunnel, there took place 
a most singular conflict They were summoned 
contemptuously to unconditional suirander, The 
only reply on tJie part of the wearied and exhausted 
Vaudois was the battle shout and the charge. 
The bridge was stormed. ''For two hours ^e 
battle raged," says Henri Amaud's HisUHy, "which 
ended in the complete defeat of the enemy ; the 
field was covered with their slain, all the baggsge 
and ammunition fell into our handa, and when the 
moon rose not an enemy was to be seen." The 
victorious Vaudois paused oa the bloody field only 
to return thanks to God, singing with one heart, 
"^ Thanks be to the Eternal Lord God of Hosts, who 
hath given us the victory T By the light d the 
moon and the blaang camp of their enemies, thqr 
pressed fonrard to ascend the bf^ chs^ of 
mountains which still separated them from their 
beloved vaUeya. The next day was the Sabbath, 
and on the towering summit of Mont Sei, in full 
view of their native mountains, th^, for the first 
time since th^ left the peaceful i^ores of Lake 
Leman, kept the holy day and worshipped God in 
safety. But short breatUng space had thqr. On 
the day following, the little band, now reduced to 
800 men, rushed down into their valley like 
one of their own mountain torrents. A panic 
swept their enemies before them as they advanced. 
The priest forsook the idtar, and the soldier the 
fort,and fled before a shot had been fired. It was 
on the 25th August that th^ reached the Val 
Pragela. On the 28th, at Prali, th^ had the joy 
of worshipping Gk>d once more in one of their own 
churches, which they had stripped of the trapimigs 
of idolatry. Amaud ascended the pulpit The 
74th Ftahn was sung, and we may well conceive 
with what deep emotion the sacred words, so sadly 
applicable to their own history, poured firom the 
HpB of these 800 peasant warriors. 

"* They fired here Thy ssnotnsiy, 
And hmve defiled the same, 
By casting down nnto the ground 
The plMe where dwelt Ay name. 

Thus said tbej In their hearts, Let ns 

Deetaroy them out of hand ; 
They burnt up all the synagogues 

Of Qod within the land." 

But to the sounda of lamentation succeeded the 
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Toioe cd thankggiying and triumph, and the 76th 
Psalm awoke the echoes of the momitain& 

** In Jndah's lind God is well known, 
HiB name in Iir'el great ; 
In Salem ia Hia tabernacle, 
In Sion ia Hia aeat. 

There arrows of the bow He brake^ 
The shield, the sword, the war. 

Mora chorions Tlion than hills of prey^ 
More ezoellent art far.** 

And what a sennon must that have been, and with 
what feelings listened to, which their gallant general 
and devoted pastor preached to his little band fix>m 
the 129th Psalm — ^Many a time haye they 
afficted me from my youth, may Israel now say." 
Alas! the days of their affliction were not yet ended. 
Thus &r had the romantic enterprise of the 
900 Vaudois been aooompUshed. In defiance of 
hostile forces and natural obstades they had re- 
turned to their natiye yalleys. The story of their 
twelve days^ march more resembles the fictions of 
romance than the fiusts of history, and though, to 
classic ears, it may appear magna componen porvw, 
it will bear no unfavoorable comparison with the 
march of the 10,000 Greeks imder Xenophon« 
But th^ had now to fiue new dangers of a still 
more fonnidable kind. Their valleya were in the 
hands of their enemiesy and occupied by the disci- 
plined troops of France and Piedmont in over- 
whelming numbers, and a war was now to commence 
not less extraordinary than any part of their history. 
The numbers of the enemy prevented the Vaudois 
holding any position in the valleys, so that they 
were compelled to remain in the fastnesses of the 
lofty mountains, exposed to the inclemency of the 
seasons, and often destitute both of food and of 
ammunitioni save what they wrested from their 
persecutors. Broken into little bands, they scoured 
the mountains night and day, keeping their enemies 
in continual alam ; suddenly sweeping down from 
the mountains, they would storm their fortified 
places, or without reckoning numbers carry destruc- 
tion into their disciplined ranks. Rivers of blood 
were shed, for, driven to desperation, the Vaudois 
became merciless, and, unable to secure their 
prisoners, th^ were forced to the cruel necessity of 
giving no quarter. In almost every encounter, and 
in spite of all odds, they were victorious, until at 
last, says Gilly, ^ the enemy were so intimidated 
that a whole company would fly at the sound of a 
sinc^e Waldensian fusil" The siege of Balsille 
was one of the most remarkable events in this 
extraordinaiy war. This natural stronghold — ^for 
it owed its strength to its natural position — stands 
at the head of the ravine of Maoel, a branch of the 
valley of San Martina It is a lofty precipice pro- 
jecting into the vall^, and divided into three ter- 
races at intervals of some hundred feet. A torrent 
sweeps round its base, and its bare precipitous rocks 
offer an insecure footing to the assailant. This 
position, strengthened by the CDgineering skill of 



Henri Amaud, was held by 367 Vaudois for eight 
months in fiice of 22,000 l^rench and Piedmontese. 
Sleeping on the bare ground, or in extemporised 
barracks hollowed out of the earth, subsisting on 
the spoils of their enemies, and defending them* 
selves with the ammunition brought for theic 
destruction, so obstinate was their resistance that 
the French general at last offered them peace and 
a large sum of money if they would surrender. 
But, taught by cruel experience what faith should 
be placed in Popish promises, the Vaudois r^ected 
all n^gotiationSb At length, however, artillery being 
brought to bear on their rocky stronghold, and 
finding the place no longer tenable, they abandoned 
it in the darkness of night, which was rendered 
more impenetrable by a thick mist entirely con- 
cealing their movements from their enemies. Not 
a man was lost in this extraordinary march, which 
they themselves attributed to the miraculous inter- 
position of God ; and let the most practised moun- 
taineer attempt to scale the precipices of Gingnevert 
with all the advantages of broad daylight, and after 
the summer's sun has melted the winter's snow, 
and he will hardly come to any other conclusion. 
At this crisis Providence turned the tide of events 
in favour of the persecuted Vaudois. Their enemies 
quarrelled among themselves, and the French drove 
tiie Duke of Savoy frxun his capital And where did 
the defeated prince seek for safety in this his evil 
day f Surely this is a rare example of the romance 
of history. He fled for refuge to the valleys which 
he had desolated, to the people whom he had perse- 
cuted, to Henri Amaud whom he had hunted like 
a wild beast 1 And they protected their sovereign, 
and kept him ia safety in their mountain fastnesses 
until the storm blew over and peace was restored. 
And how did he repay his brave and generous pro- 
tector? Of all the cruel deeds he perpetrated 
this seems the foulestb He compelled Henri Amaud 
to fly from his beloved valleys, and actually set a 
price on his head ! One feels unwilling to believe 
such utter baseness, but we fear it is impossible 
either to discredit the fact or to extenuate the atro- 
city. And the noble Vaudois chief this time made no 
resistanca Unwilling to embroil his flock in fresh 
wars, when there was at least the prospect of a 
measure of toleration, he left for ever the valleys 
he had loved and served so well Every effort was 
made to induce him to adopt a military life, for 
which he had proved himself so remarkably qualified. 
The two greatest generals of the age. Prince Eugene 
and our own Marlborough, competed for his services, 
and offered him high command in their armies. 
But he rqected every temptation. He had been 
a soldier only under the compulsion of extraordinaiy 
circumstances. His vocation was the ministry of 
God's Word. He withdrew to Schonberg, on the 
banks of the Rhine, and there he spent the remain- 
ing twelve years of his life, preaching the gospel 
of salvation. He departed to receive his reward 
in heaven in the year 1721. 

TobieondudA 
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MINING MEMORIES. 

Bt am Old Collzxb. 

No. IL— B%e »rafee*tramp Sett. 

I^T readers will not expect that, in the order of 
-*•"- their oocorrence, these "Memories" will be 
consecatiye. They are not meant to be biographi- 
cal, and therefore, what appears to-day may be 
many years separated in the roll of my experiences 
from that which appeared last month and that 
which may follow next month. No one can im- 
agine what simple ooconenoe will awaken memories 
that have long slum- 
bered: no one can 
tell what will happen 
to-morrow, and there- 
fore to-morrow may 
recall events that have 
long been dead to me^ 
and which may seem 
well worth setting 
down in writing. A 
chance word ; an acci- 
dental meeting ci an 
old friend ; a passing 
glance of a foe of the 
olden time ; a sadden 
finding of something 
that has long lain hid ; 
an old letter; an old 
song even— eyeiy one 
knows that any or 
either of these things 
may haye a reminis- 
cence, sad or pleasant, 
enwrapping it. To- 
day, then, I am not 
gazing at the village 
where my youth was 
spent, but on a spot 
much less sunny, 
where it was my 
lot to linger a little 
on my journey on- 
ward and deathward. Whether the incidents re- 
corded were recalled exactly in the manner here set 
down need not be particularly inquired into. Let it 
suffice that they are mtnunies, so little elaborated 
that many readers will, I fed sure, be able to say, 
" I knew the man, and as it is here, so it really was.** 

" George," said my wife to me one evening some 
months ago, " I wish there was no more occasion 
for you to go underground." 

"Whyt" I said, not evincing a great deal of 
interest in the wish ; for it was one which I had 
heard her express very frequently. 

" Geoige, I do wish it, and you say ' Why?' as 
lightly as if an accident to you undeiground would 
be a small matter to me." 

" Or to me," I said, meaning to laugh the matter 




over, for I saw she was very much in earnest this 
time. 

" I suppose," she said, dreamily, " none of those 
poor fellows who were IdUed the other day would 
miss their wives very much 9" 

I went and sat down near her. " That is the 
common notion, Agnes," I said; " and if correct, as 
very likely it is, then an accident that took me 
from you would be very much more to you than to 
ma The moment's suffering would be mine and 
the long sorrow yours. But no such accident is 
going to happen," I added, and then, with gentle 
remonstrance, I said, ^What makes you trouble 

yourself and me 
about that, Agnes? 
It is not frdr." 

"Not fair?" said 
she questioning, with 
surprise in her eyea 

"Very unfiur," I 
said, "because, yon 
see, it is my handi- 
craft — my business. 
Of course I might 
give it up and try 
something else." 

" Do, George," she 
said, laying her hand 
on my shoulder. 

" Agnes, we will 
look forward to that," 
I replied. "At pre- 
sent I must remain 
as I am. Besides the 
thing called * Acci- 
dent ' seems to be om- 
nipresent We may 
fly to avoid it, and 
yet, in the first hour 
of our flight, it might 
meet us." 

" No doubt people 
die everywhere, but to 
be killed underground 
se^ns so terrible." 
" A matter of taste," I said lightly ; and then, as 
she looked at me reproachfully, "Agnes," I said, 
" I knew a man who made a mistake such as you 
would advise, by flying from what he thought was 
a dangerous situation." 

" Ay," she said ; " how was that ?" 
Gruesome stories had a strange power over her — 
a power that seemed to be growing lately. She 
had suffered a morbid dread — amounting to an as- 
surance, almost — of something teirible happening 
to me, unless I gave up my mining charge ; and 
she had got into a habit of feeding her dread by 
scanning the papers eagerly for all notices of 
nndergronnd accidents. Eaniestly she listened to 
any one who had a story to tell of disasters in the 
depths of the earth, and if I were near, she never 
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failed to look at me with a triumphant "Now, 
George !" in her eyea I had no hope of caring 
her, and I knew that nothing but a long lack of 
underground accidents would remove the loye- 
prompted annoyance which her "dread'' caused to 
me. However, the incident which had just come 
back to my memoiy seemed a step in the right 
direction, as showing how little we Imow of what is 
before us. And so: — "It was a man," I said, 
''whom I had under my charge, a good, sober, 
miner — unmarried. It was about the time that 
the great Hartley accident took placa It made 
everybody sad. A feeling of insecurity hung 
about eveiy one who had to go from the surfieuse of 
the earth, and this man — ^Moore was his name — 
had his full share of the sense of ever-present 
danger. He was employed as a sinker at the 
time, and whether he had taken a fear that some 
of the shaft-fittingB were not secure enough, I can- 
not tell, but| suddenly, at the end of a shift, he 
said he was not going down again, and asked for a 
'line' to enable him to get the wages that were 
due to him. 

'^ Whafs the matter, Moore t' I asked. 

" ' Nothing.' 

" ' Are you going to get more wagesf 

'^ 'No, I don't expect sa' 

" ' Where are you goingf 

"'To Kilifyth ; to a pit that^s sinking there.' 

"'Oh !' I said, 'in that case well soon have 
you back.' This occurred on a Friday afternoon, 
and I paid no more attention to the affiur till, on 
Sabbath evening, I met the oversman of the pit 
where Moore wrought, and, during a few minutes' 
talk, he told me that the man Moore had changed 
his mind, and was not going to Kilsyth after aU. 

" ' What then does he mean to do f ' I asked. 

"' Oh ! hell be out to his shift as usual to-mor- 
row morning;' 

"'I suppose it's the old trick,' I said, 'pre- 
tending to leave in order to get up all his wages.' 

"The oversman said he did not think so. Indeed, 
he was sure he had meant to go away at the time, 
but that he had been persuaded to stay by some 
of his fellow-workmen. I said it did not matter 
much, and as Moore was a good man, he might 
resume work again. Well, when I went to the pit 
on Monday morning, I was tdd that the shift was 
a man short 

"' How is that r I asked. 

" ' Oh ! it's Moore,' was the reply. ' He was 
here, and after being ready to step on to the 
"kettle," he changed his mind and would not go 
down.' 

" ' Well,' I said, after some needless petulance, 
aroused by the man's indecision, ' what^s he after 
nowl' 

"'Away to Kilsyth.' 

" ' I'll wager he will not stay away a week,' I 
said. 'Don't let him start when he oomes back 
until I see him.' WeU, remaining firm to his in- 



tention, the man appeared at the sinking shaft near 
Kilsyth, and on Monday evening at ten o'clock 
was ready to go down. He was in a strange 
place, but not quite among strangeiBb He had 
secured a lodging with people whom he knew, and 
was going down to work with men who knew hinL 
Yet he seemed to linger a little (this we learned 
afterwards). Finally saying, 'I wish I had this 
shift in,' he went down along with the others." 

" Did sometldng happen to the poor man 2" my 
wife now asked, as if she felt my words were lead- 
ing up to that. 

" Yes, something happened to him, Agnes — ^listen 
a moment" 

"Oh, poor fellow I What was iti" she asked 
earnestly. 

" During the shift, about midni^t^ the sinking 
operations required that a shot should be fired. The 
usual preparatory work had been dan& The powder 
was rammed and the fuse ready to be lighted. 
The customary signal to the pit-head was made, 
and the return signal signifying 'ready,' was 
distinctly heard by alL Moore and one of the 
three men who composed the shift took their 
places on the kettle, standinig, as the custom is, on 
the edge of it The third, after having lighted the 
fuse, gave the signal 'go on,' and to^ his plaoe 
beside the others immediately. There was the 
expected pause of a second or so, but then the 
engine did not, as was expected, move on, and so 
the men remained swinging above the lighted fuse. 
Muttering 'What's wrang wi' himi' the foremaa 
of the shift pulled the bdl-rope once moreL Still 
there was no upward movement A second or two 
passed. The situation was fieurt becoming perilous, 
and still there was not the anxiously-expected xxp- 
ward movement A second or two more, and then 
Moore, who in their critical position seemed the 
coolest of the party, leaped firam the kettle^ saying 
as he did so, ' The strum's not burned to the bole 
yet' Hardly had he got to the pit-bottom when 
the kettle began to move quicldy away. His 
companions saw him hurrying to the burning fuse 
and, looking down, they saw him tiyiiig, with the 
iron heel of his boot, to sever it dose to the shot 
hole. Th^ saw him, after a seecmd or two, rush to 
the beU-rope. Doubtless, although they did not 
hear it, the signal 'set bikck,' had been made^ for 
the engine stopped and the ' kettle ' swayed about, 
suspended in 'mid-shafts' Alarmed, stunned, con- 
fused, the two men in it could do nothing but wait 
and stare at each other in silenccL To those above- 
ground the signalling seemed inoomprehensiUe. 
The man at the engine wondered if he had heard 
aright, and waited till he should hear more, and 
so some seconds passed. Then the pit-head man 
looked down, and seeing lights in the shaft, shouted, 
speaking at a venture, ' Up to the top,' and while 
that was being done the shot was heard to go oft" 

"And the man in the bottom of the int I " my 
wife exclaimed. 
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^'And the fated man in the bottom of the pit, 
Agnes." 

There was a little pause, and then I lesmned. 
^ No sooner were the men on the pit-head, than 
the engineman hurried out to speak. He looked 
round, and thinking the men all saf e^ said, smiling, 
'Didyegetafrichtr 

"*A firichtr said the foreman of the shift. 
'Te've done't this tima What was wrang 
that ye oouldna bring us awa V 

^ * It was the brake-tramp that held some way. 
m hae a look at it' 

" ' Let us doon first Haste ye wi' thae lamps. 
Bob,' said the foreman, running to hurry on ^e 
retrimming of the lamps. 

''^Whare'sthenewmanf' the engineman asked, 
eyindng concern for the first time since the men 
had be^ brought up. 

" ' In the bottom yet Awa to your engine and 
let us doon,' was the low reply. 'Gang smart 
doon, and hang us just ower the bottom.' 

'' Although there was extreme ahirm in the minds 
of all present, yet there was but little appearance 
of it The men stepped on the ' kettle ' resolutely, 
fearing, but not expressing their fearsi Rapidly 
they were run down to the bottom, and soon there- 
after the signal * men on ' was giren, and the poor 
man Moore was brought to the pit-head not much 
mangled but— dead." 

** Dead !" my wife exclaimed. ^ Oh, George, why 
win you persist in going down sudi places ?" 

The leap of her sympathies from the dead to the 
living was quick — startlingly so. No doubt her 
question was in direct sequence of her exclamation, 
and both the result of what she had been hearing. 
But I had hoped to convince her that in flying 
firom a supposed, or even a real danger, it is never 
certain that we are running towards safety. 

" But Agnes," I said," don't you see that this man 
might have been safe had he remained at his poet 9" 

To my surprise this was met lyy the query, ' ' What 
postl" 

** Under my charge," I said. 

''It seems to me," she said, musingly, "that 
where he was last at work was his post, and he 
was killed at it" 

"True," I said, ''quite true. He was at his 
appointed place, and he died thera But does it 
not seem as if the man could not help himself 1 
That was what we all thought at the time. He 
seemed to be tiying to fly from a &te whidi he 
feared awaited him, and he only fled to where it 
was waiting for him. Seems it not so, Agnes ?* 

^ Tes, it seems so, and I know the lesson you 
want me to learn. But oh 1 Gtorge, you cannot 
imagine what a horror I have of your being obliged 
to go down pits. If you are to be taken from me, 
I think — ^I think it would be less terrible above 
ground." 

There was no answering that^ and so the matter 
for the moment dropped. 



(SattxisAim OSorft in an (BnQlisAt 

[What follows ib by the younger of the two ladies men- 
tioned in the note prefixed to the former article, in the 
April Magazine. A. H. Chabtbbis.] 

Plofn I began mg Snntias Scj^ooL 

MANY years ago, when I was little more than 
a schoolgirl, I was struck with the intelligent 
feces of some of the rough lads who made a play- 
place of the road that runs by the side of our littile 
garden. Sunday being a free day, they had all the 
more leisure for their noisy sport, which was not 
altogether exempt from the quarrelsome element. 
I knew two of these boys by name, and at last 
summoned up courage to ask them if they would 
like me to read to them on Sunday afternoon. 
They looked doubtfhl, and said they "shouldn't 
mind," which I aftermrds learned is intended to 
convey the idea of their being delighted. I was 
new to the county then, and did not know that " I 
suppose" means positive knowledge, and '^I don't 
mind," glad and thankfid acceptance. 

Not altogether disheartened, I told my little plan 
to an old widow who lived in a little cottage dose 
to our owa She entered eagerly into the subject, 
and said at once that her room was quite at my 
service, and that she would sit upstairs or go in to 
her daughter's house dose by, whilst I hdd my 
dass. Encouraged by this, I told the boys I should 
expect them. 

For the first Sunday I provided myself with an 
amusing stoiy with a well-pointed moral, and was 
much pleased with the attention paid ; they were 
too shy to be anything but quiet However, a very 
short acquaintance sufficed to show the diffiarent 
characters I had to deal with. 

I fdt so thankfbl to think'I had found a way of 
knowing them personally. It had seemed so hope* 
less before, when, seeing them quarrelling, I had 
stopped to protest gent^. It is so very difficult 
to judge who is in fault, unless one knows a little 
of the disposition of the disputants. For instance, 
one of my boys is an immense hdp to me in taking 
a dass of little ones ] he is gentle, patient, and most 
painstaking, but put him among boys of his own 
age, and he is at once in ttoubla At first I used 
to think the others put upon him, but a little care- 
ful watching showed that his natural dispodtion 
was a determination to be master and have his own 
way in everything. So now at school-treats and 
any such opportunities which may occur, I try to 
make him a leader among the tiny ones. ^Hiey 
need a masterftd spirit amongst them to keep the 
games from falling flat, and the result is peace. 

The second Sunday I found, to my delight, that 
they wished to sing, so I taught them the words 
of the well-known hymn, " There is a happy land." 
Three of the lads had sweet true vdces and a good 
ear for mudc, and quickly caught the tune ; the 
others groaned away much to their own satisfaction. 
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I found it quite impossible to driye anj ideft of 
tune into them, but they seemed to eigoy it quite 
as much as the more musical ones, so I gave up 
trying, and let them groan on. 

Two or three more Sundays I continued the 
reading and singing. Fresh boys kept dropping in 
until I had fourteen, three of whom could read a 
little, and they bagged to be allowed to read ^ in 
Testament," which book I found was looked upon 
as a high standard of education. One boy would 
say wiUi scorn of another, perhaps older boy, ^ He 
is only in his a, b, — ab, I'm in Testament" Of 
course I waa glad thqr should wish to read for 
themsdves, but it was great pain to me to hear 
the Holy Book stumbled through. And one day 
my best scholars had been reading our Blessed 
Lord's beautiful charge to St. Peter, ^'Feed my 
sheep," when, in the middle of a verse, my most 
troublesome boy began to bleat like a sheep. Of 
course they all thought this a good joke, and wild 
confusion ensued. I tried reasoning and scolding, 
but that was no use^ they were much too excited 
to listen, so I turned the offender out, and shut the 
door. But Bill was in too bad a frame of mind to 
be subdued by such gentle treatment, and continued 
bleating through the keyhola At length I con- 
vinced my boys that there was no real ton in such 
irreverence to Gkxi's word, and they ceased laugh- 
ing. Suddenly two of them disappeared and Bill 
waa quiet. We went on then quite steadily. I had 
not once to complain of inattention ; they seemed 
anxious to make up for Bill's badness by behaving 
extra welL In about ten minutes the two truants 
returned breathless, having, as they told me with 
beaming fetoes^ ^'kicked him all the way home," 
and a good punishment it proved, as I never had 
such trouble with him again. 

But that is one out of many instances of my 
troubles; sometimes I used to come home quite 
disheartened, but I was sure to be comforted during 
the week by some little anecdote told by a mother 
of how her child had learnt something or remem- 
bered something I had told him. Then I knew 
the day had not been all lost, and I gathered fresh 
courage for the next Sunday. I may here add that, 
if possible, those engaged in teaching would do well 
to know Uie home-life of each child. A word of 
praise to the parents does more towards sending 
Jimmy regularly and in time, than any amount of 
scolding to the child himsel£ But really a most 
important point to be gained is to be able to keep 
a grave countenance through the many and ludi- 
crous mistakes that children invariably make. 
Once let th'em see you are amused, and you lose 
your influence. Some are easily hurt and become 
nervous, others are delighted and proceed to make 
mistakes on purpos& At least, this is my experience. 

Of my first pupils there are only four left in the 
village ; two are the steadiest young men we have, 
and two, I am sorry to say, the worst ; but on the 
whole, I am not disappointed. 



I hear of those who are gone away through their 
relations. One is now a soldier in the A^han war, 
another at the 0^)0, and so they are scattered abroad. 

Three are dead : one of the two who helped to 
chase Bill died of rheumatic fever, and all through 
his illness he kept on trying to sing the hymn, ^ I 
want to be an angel," which he had learned with me. 

In course of time a day sdiool was started in 
the village, and then a rqgular Sunday SchooL 
My class was increased, and then divided, so that 
now it is an established thing, not depending on 
myself, for which I am very thaniduL 

But there are stiU days (and I know there 
always must be) when everything goes wrong, and 
the children pay no attention. I can only hope 
and pray that this seed has not aU fiJlen on shallow 
ground. 

QBorft fot Cfirtetian i^ies* 

A Plsa fob FsiLiLB Educattoit IK Ikdia. 

nPHE grand significance of India's destiny as 
-^ a British possession, acquired to fulfil a divine 
purpose, has recently received a marvellous testi- 
mony from one of her own sons. Eeshub Ohunder 
Sen, the well-known leader of the Biahmo Som%) 
(a form of deLsm), thus answers the question. Who 
rules India t — ** It is not politics, it is not difila- 
macy that has laid a firm hold of the Indian heart ; 
nor is it the glittering bayonet and fioy cannon. 
Christ rules Indi% and not the British Oovemment. 
England has sent us a tremendous moral force in 
the life and character of that mighty Prophet to 
conquer and hold this vast empire. None but 
Jesus, none but Jesus, none but Jesus ever deserved 
this bright, this precious diadem — ^India; and Christ 
shall have it ... If unto any army appertains 
the honour of holding India for England, that army 
is the army of Christian missionaries headed bj 
their invincible captain, Jesus Christ" 

From one who, though no longer an idolater, is 
not a professed Christian, these are surely words 
to make us weigh the responsibilities of our Indian 
Empire as a saoed trust to educate and evangelise 
the millions we seek to govern. The ministry of 
woman, always the handmaid of Christian progress 
in the history of dvOisation, has a great part in 
this work. The Scottish Ladies' Association pnts 
it directly in the power of every female member of 
the Church of Scotland to promote the advance- 
ment of female education in India. And yet many 
of them know nothing of its organisation, and do 
nothing for it at home^ and none of thmn an in its 
terviee abroadf where more willing messengers than 
Scotswomen of the National Church have to take 
their place in the mission-field. The advertising 
sheet of Life and Work has already brought under 
the notice of its readers the following appeal for 
missionary aid : — 

'' Wanted, a Lady, not under 28 years of age, to 
act as Superintendent of the Mission at Mjjdnm^ 
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in oonnectioii with the Church of SootUmd. Apply 
to the Secretaiy, Mias Sanders, 119 George Street, 
Edinbuigh." 

With woman's work a watchword of the age, and 
inteUectnal Scotland the busy arena of her asserted 
energies, how can it be that a vocation so noble, a 
life so satisfying to every highest aspiration, is 
neglected 7 Are there no daughters to do the bid- 
ding of the Master as simply and joyously as Mary 
Magdalene, the first missionary of His resurrec- 
tion 9 Do none recognise the call of Christ in 
His Word, the call of His Voice in their hearts, 
and the call of His Providenoe in their lives, as 
the threefold cord to draw them to this service 1 

In addition to the medical certificate as to ability 
to stand the test of dimate, an aptitude for the 
study and acquirement of languages is required 
to fill the post for which we pl^, along with 
considerable administrative faculty and power of 
organisation of work, and above all, that deep and 
fervent personal piety which is the education of 
mind and heart most neoessazy for the education 
of others. 

The work of the Scottish Ladies' Mission in India 
18 twofold, via. teaching in the schools, and teaching 
in the homes, where the pupils at a very early age 
are shut up, and not allowed to come out to sdiooL 
The Zenana consists of the private apartments 
where the ladies of the fiimily reside, to which 
access is d 3Benlt for any stranger, and impossible 
to male visitors. Of the dark, miserable lives these 
poor women lead we can hardly form any idea. They 
have nothing to do, nothing to learn, nothing to 
think about, shut up in their ignorance and isolation 
firom an social contact. The word *^ son " in Bengali, 
which means saviour or deliverer, expresses their only 
daim to respect that is ever acknowledged. Mother- 
hood IB honoured when a son is bom ; to have a 
daughter is almost increase of degradation. Nature 
ally, this maternal influence is a religious influence^ 
and the mothers in India guard and cherish the 
superstitions of the children from generation to 
generatioiL To enlighten their minds in the know- 
ledge of Christ is to establish a radiant centre in 
every home, from which the gospel will spread its 
glorious beams. This is the work of the Zenana 
visitor and school teacher, as carried on by the 
Scottish Ladies' Mission at its six stations, Calcutta, 
Madras, Poena, Sealkote, Chumba, and Ceylon. 
The schools, even of high caste, are eagerly filled as 
soon as opened, and the Baboos or gentlemen, 
themselves influenced by European civilisation, are 
so desirous of education for their wives and daughters, 
that they will allow them to be taught the truths 
of the Bible by Christian teachers rather than re- 
main ignorant. 

There ought to be an Auxiliary Association in 
every pariah in connection with the Mission to 
the Women of India. The help can be given 
in one or other of three ways — by contributions 
in money, by work sold on behalf of the funds, or 



by work prepared to send out to India as presents 
and prizes for the Zenana ladies and school children. 
These gifts are described by Miss Pigot, our Lady 
Superintendent at Calcutta, as of great service in 
« oiling the machinery" of her work, and their 
preparation by working-parties in this country 
associates the female members of congregations 
together for a pleasant purpose in connection with 
the Church. May Christ prepare the hearts of 
the women of India to know Him, and of the 
women of Scotland to teach that knowledge, even 
now sending willing labourers into His vineyard 
who will say, ^Lo! we have seen His Star in 
the East, and are come to serve Him there !" 

H.C. R 

A LOUT to th§ Ediior. 

By Bev. O. W. Hanson, B.D., Chaplain of the Ghnrch 

of Scotland in India. 

ConHnuedfrvm Mareh. 

LIFE in thia frontier station (Kohat) had one drawback 
to its amenitv. The air, evetywhera, was heavy with 
the pestilential odour of dead oamel and bollock, whose 
caicaaaes rotted on the roads and in the fields around* 
The bullock-driyers of the Piu^ab goad or beat their poor 
weary animals, until they simply break their hearts and 
die. The camel, asain, is a mnch-endoring creatore up to 
a certain point ; that point reached, without warning, he 
odlapses and expires. The oroelty to animak daily wit- 
nessed was infinitely distressing, and yet, I fear, to a 
mat extent anayoidabla Speedy tnmsport of stores to 
ue front was a matter of sncn prune necessity, that car- 
riage had to be pressed forward at any cost Dead camel 
became henceforth the greatest nuisance of oar onward 
march. 

Anxious to advance, and impatient of farther delay, 
aU haUed with welcome the order to proceed to the 
Knnam YaUey. Six daily stsges were traversed to Thnll, 
over the watershed of a somewhat hilly r^on, along a 
road which, in its latter aspects, presented only a track 
of deep rata The Aijg^ian bonndary we crossed on 2d 
ApiiL Thence a good militaij road led northwards up 
the left bank of the Kniram River for five marches inter- 
sected by more than one nnbridged stream. At Budesh 
Kheyl, where we left one fresh grave behind as, the valley 
trends sharp roond to the west, and still keeping the same 
bsnk of the river, three more stages condacted to Eurram 
Fort, tiien General Roberts' head-aoarters. Without 
halting here, we made next day a longer march than 
osual to Habib Kila, a mere collection of huts at the 
iSuthest extremity of the valley, where still greater re- 
daction of baggage was effected, the mess broken ap» and 
officers rendered henceforth dependent on the skill of 
their one Massalman servant for the cooking and serving 
of their daily ration, which was the same as that issaea 
to the men. For carriage one mole was now allowed to 
eadi, neoessitatine the compression of clothing, beddin^^ 
cooting-pots, ana dishes, to the modest weight of 80 
pounds. Thos reduced in life we started to cross the 
Peiwar Eotal, up whose steep zigzag ascent it was a fine 
sight to see the Highland column winding. After a 
double march along the right bank of the warbliuf 
Hurriab River, whicn held its coarse down the valley of 
the same name, the path crossing many unbridged tribu- 
taries in its course, we arrived on the 15th April at Ali 
Kheyl, and encamped on a stony plateau about a mile 
beyond the native village, overlooKing the bed of the 
Kheria River, as a component part of the 2d Brigade of 
the Kurram Field Force ; the 1st Brigade, indudmg the 
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72d, occupying a similar natozal plateau about half a 
mile distant 

Every one soon bad enongh of Ali KheyL The excite- 
ment at first caused by tribesmen firine nightly into the 
camps quickly subsided, and the reign of monotony began. 
The amenities of the place were a fine dry cUmate, the 
endurable summer temperature of an altitude of 7000 
feet, &ir general health, and comparatiyely empty hos- 
pitals. Its disadvantages, on the other hand, were priva- 
tion of one's accustomed resources of reading or recreation, 
a life of enforced inaction, and compulsory confinement 
to camp^ unless one went about armed at personal risk. 
The meat too, issued as rations to the troope, though no 
doubt the best procurable, was miserably tnin and poor, 
and many ^w weakly in consequence. I must say the 
various zenments bore their little trials in an admirably 
patient aim. soldierly manner. I never heard a murmur ; 
on the contrary, general cheerfulness prevailed. Many 
an anxious glance used to be cast up the gorge leading to 
the Shutrgardan, but it soon became evident our road was 
not vet to lie that way. Church work progressed on the 
whole most favourably, no wet Sunday ever mtervenins 
to interrupt the out-door services. For meetings ana 
voluntary church, some active earnest men purchased 
material, and constructed b^ their own labour, when off 
duty, a conunodious booth m a nook on the precipitous 
face of the cliff overhanging the river. We had many a 
pleasant little meeting in this quiet and retired spot, 
which was approached hj a sigzag path from the top of 
the cUS, ana was quite mvisible until you stood almost 
on its roof. The 7^ had a simiUur erection near their 
own lines. Mr. JoUie and myself dispensed the Sacra- 
ment, in a tent of the Divisional Field Hosnital, to a 
larj^ number of united communicants of botn Presby- 
terian congrunations. We both found a measure of com- 
fort and satisfaotion in being able to accomplish so much 
as we did, under unusual dicumstances, but we felt the 
want of our accustomed reading and study, having no 
books at hand except our Bibles and the great vomme 
of nature around, or which a pleasing page was always 
spread open before us in the contour of the Biow-clad 
SafedKoh. 

So the summer months passsd. Peace had been pro- 
claimed. We had seen Cavagnaii pass through with his 
embassv and escort, and almost lonsed to have accom- 
panied him to Cabul. The war over, ifi were complacaiHy 
looking forward to a speedy return to the comforts of 
Hindustan. But all at once, rudely, were we awakened 
from our monotonous routine of thought, by one of those 
startling surprises to which I referred at the outset of 
this nanative as peculiar to Indian life. It was in the 
earl^ davs of September. For a day or two an uneasy 
feeluiff had been prevalent in camp, and the sight of 
orderfies galloping to and fro gave rise to vague sus- 

1)icion that something was wrong. One idea seemed to 
eap into every mind ; it began to be whispered that 
surely Oavagnsn must have been assassinatea at OabuL 
Little did we imagine the fhll extent of that dastardly 
outrage, the particulars of which, on the lught of Saturday 
the 6Ui, became known to at least some in camp. I was 
turning in for the night, when the oflteer in command of 
the 92a came to my tent, and in a voice awed with 
emotion, informed me of tibe pitiful details he had him- 
self just ascertained. The tidings were sufficiently 
appalling to banish sleep. One felt stunned by theiTL 
A reference in the public prayers at Church next morn- 
ing was, I think, the first intimation of the disaster to the 
greater part of our men, whose proper feeling; did them 
credit At last our advance to Cabul was inuninent ! 
But we contemplated it no longer with the same eager 
and heiffhtenea anticipation as before. It had come to 
be regarded as a stem and solemn duty, a call of dire 
and inevitable necessity. 

Looking at the distance between us and our goal, as 
repreeentM on the map, some rsaders may have wondered 
why an instant general advanoe was not made at all 



haacards. Certainly the men oould have gona on at a 
moment's warning ; the carriage required to move them 
is a mere trifle, nut what alwut ammunitioti and food, 
for which the bulk of the transport was needed I Woald 
it have been wise to go without these f I am quite sure 
that to havepenetnted iutoabanen, dangerous, and hostile 
country, wwunU proper supplies of anununiUon and/ood, 
would have been smiply to court disaster, if not extermina- 
tion. The event proved the wisdom of what was, after 
all, but a short delay. Kot a moment possible was lost 
All worked their very hardest Already a force had been 
pushed up sharp to oocujvv the crest of the Shutrgardan. 
The rest of the army quickly followed. It was indeed a 
work of intense effort to get uie force, with all its supplies, 
started off^ but once in motion, it kept moving. We 
got on with hardships and a great stnuKla, but still we 
got on. Under a Commander like Sirl^ Boberts, with 
a wise head on his shoulders, in whose thorough capacity 
for his post the troops had implicit and inteOigent con- 
fidence, difficulties existed only to be vano uished. Seeing 
and knowing what I did, I can only look back on the con- 
duct of this advanoe wiUi sstonishment and admiration. 

The first inarch from Ali Kheyl was the most fiitigaing 
I have ever vet undergone. The track — for it could 
seldom be called a rosd — lay up the rocky bed of a 
stream, whioh twisted about in the most eooentrio linki^ 
and had to be forded times innumerable ; while, from the 
beetling crags on either side of the defile, the reflected 
heat was intolerable. The distance, put down as eighteen 
miles, appeared to the pedestrian to be mudi lonp;er. 1 
walked into Karatiga thoroughly done up i having left 
Ali Eheyl at daybreak. It was a trial ol patience too, 
to wait without shelter until such of the baggsge m 
reached at all that night came in. The lon^ convoy 
of laden animals being compelled to proceed m single 
fUe, the last of it did not leave the' starting-point until 
after mid-day. The difficult march was euansting for 
the transport, and delav frea ueiitly caused by mules and 
bullocks tying down with their loads. Fortunatelv my 
tent turned up, though not till after dark, and wu 
pitohed by moimUght ; fortunately, I say, because the 
men's bedding did not oome in at aU, so that the troops 
bivouacked in kilt and sreatcoat, without much food. 
Too tired to eat, I spreaa my bedding on the crronnd, 
went to sleep, and slept welL There was no viUage st 
Karatu^ and no supplies ; it was a mere angle in the 
hiUs, barely wide enough to yield suffidflnt camping- 
ground. 

Next morning, 28th September, without waiting; for 
the belated baggage, but leaving a company to look to 
its safetv, the column crossed the stiflSsh Snrkai Kotal, 
traversea the curve of a long plateau, and finally breasted 
the ascent of the Shutrgardan. The dimb was a most 
toilsome one, not on account of the severitjr of the 
gradient, but because the rarefaction of the air at that 
great altitude of 10,000 feet, made us easUy get ont ot 
breath. '< Well gar thev Afghans pay for Aic^'^i veteran 
would mutter to himself as he panted along. But at 
length we stood on the "camel's neck," and oould look 
down the other side into the Jjogu Yallev. The view 
was disappointing, as a perpetiud base lay over the 
prospect 

Here on the windv summit of the pass we halted till 
the baggsge overtook us, which it ultimately did. The 
only considerable loss it sustsined wss a quantity of kits 
and bedding, whoee unfortunate owners, for the rest of Uie 
campaign, were reduced to what they stood iiL While 
Captain Gordon and his company retraced their stepe to 
clear the road of marauders, a sharp brush had meantime 
been fping on between Captain M'Callum's ffoard at 
Karatiga and a large bodjr of mountaineers, whom oar 
handful of men routed with loss. Before we left the 
crest of the Shutigardan, where the snow is now lyin^ 
deep over his Rra^e, I buried one of Uie 72d who had 
succumbed to iBness on the march. 

To be eimcludtd. 
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FOR THE YOUNG: "A LITTLE GEMPLEMAN." 



gamea of hide- and -seek that went on round the 
hay-quilefl ! Ob, ths houws that were hollowed out 
in the ricks, and the splendid rides on the carts, 
or on the broad backs of the " real living" horses ! 
Basil sat on the top of the piles of b&j cheering on 
the hones and the men, and waving his " ummal- 
gailf ," as he called his cap, r^ardleaa of the con- 
stant danger of falling off. 
. At last 67617 store was crammed with the noble 
crop of haf, and the loft in the stable was also 
filled. And then a grand idea presented itself to 
the minds of the young Wajmerea. They wonld 
play hide-and-aeek "about everywhere," and, oh, 
joy unspeakable ! hiding would be allowed in the 
hay-loft. So a splendid game ensued, and great 
was the fim and laughter. At last there was a 
tremendous hunt for Basil. The little pickle had 
insisted on hiding alone, and nowhere could he be 
found. His big brother climbed to the hay-loft, 
and there rummaged vainly for the " scarecrow." 
He was looking in a dark comer, when suddenly 
something clad in blue shot past him. He sprang 
up just in time to see Basil stumble at the hatch 
leading down to the stable, and next moment he 
heard a heavy fall on the stable floor. Trembling 
in every limb, the big brother flew down the ladder. 
There on the biick floor lay Basil, his little white 
£ace aptnmed, the long lashes shut over the blue 



In silence the &ther lifted the little body out 
of Joe's arms, and the idiot sank crouching to the 
ground, with a wul that was heart-breaking to 

" Dead J dead ! dead 1" he moaned. 

But no one oould think of him just then. The 
only creature in the worid who had ever loved him 
lay npsturs on his little crib, white and motion- 
leas. He heeded not nor heard bis wuL But who 
shall say that it was not heard by one of those 
angels who do ever behold the fiue of the Lord in 
heaven? 

A great silence fell on all the house. Could it 
really be that those blue eyes were shut for ever ? 
Wotdd that dear voice naxr be heard on earth 
again 1 Had the sunshine of so many lives gone 
out in that short minute 1 

No. God would yet spare their darling to them. 
One little spark of life remuned. A very little spark 
indeed, bnt still life was there. 

All night the mother and father watched 1^ the 
bedside of their unconscious child, not knowing if 
he would go away from them or stay. 

But slowly the spark flickered into a little flame, 
and in the bright morning Mr. Waymere appeared 
at the door to tell the crowd of anxious people 
gathered there that their " little gempleman " was 
still alive, and that the kind old doctor, who had 
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driven nuuiy miles oreniight to see him, had hopn 
of his ncoveij. 

Then the people bunt out into a lob of choking 
relief, and a man's deep voice was heard to whisper, 
" He will love me atilL" 

And the feehle flame grew duly stronger, and 
each day, as the many aiudoos inquirers came, 
with their presents of new milk, rich cream, eggs, 
or fish, to know how the " little gentleman " was, 
bri^ter and brighter grew the hopes. The wifie 
hobbled down from her cottage in the glen, canTing 
a basket of eggs, two chickens, and scones enough 
for a dosen, to inquire herself for Master Basil. 
The old fisherman climbed wearily np the rough 
road from the shore to bring a oon^e of crabs and 
some fresh whitings. The boys brought trout, and 
the children and " daft folk," who had nothing else 
to offer, gathered duly fresh flowers for their darling. 
Very early one wet morning, about a week after 
Basil's fall, Mrs. Waymere, on peeping from the 
window of his room, fancied she saw the figure of 
a man lying on the grass underneath. Basil was 
asleep, and, carious to find oot who the man was, 
she stole downstairs, and, throwing a plud about 
her, ran round the house till she came under Basil's 
window. There, sore enough, on the aoaking grass, 
with the pitiless rain pooling down on him, lay 
Joe on his back, gasing up at the darkened window. 



"Joel" cried Krs. Waymere in astonishment, 
" what on earth are jou doing there 1" 

He slowly turned his dull eiyes upon her, and 
then stumbled to his feet 

" Oh, ma'ara," he whiqiered, " I didn't mean 
any ill. Fll be quite quiet 111 no make a whisht 
Only let me bide near till him." 

" But, Joe, I cannot let yon stay out here in 
the pouring ruin," persisted Mrs. Waymere, gently. 
" It will do you harm." 

" No, no, ma'am, it 11 no do me ony ill I've 
slupt here erety night since they took him away 
from me. Oh, ma'am, let me bide, let me bide." 

The mother was silent for a moment Then, 
brushing the tears from her eyes, she put her hand 
on his arm. 

" Joe," said she, " if I let you sit by Baby's bed- 
side, will you promise not to say a word to him I" 

"Will you — will you let me eit beside him)" 
whispered Joe, in suppressed excitement 

"Yes, Joe, if you will be quiet" 

" Trust me for that !" was all his answer. 

After drying and feeding him, Mrs. Waymere 



led the poor fellow up into the little boy's room. 
He was now awake, and when he saw Joe, a bright 
smile flitted over the pale little &ce. 

" Pm so glad you're tame" he murmured 

But Joe gare no rqily, and in silenoe sat beside 
him. 

Mrs. Waymere, watching them, waa distressed 
and perplexed to see an expression of the most 
intense sorrow (m the idiof s face. 

"What is the matter, Joe I" she asked. Bat 
he would not answer. She saw that it was no ate 
speaking to him there and then. He was swam to 
dlence, and no power could make him speak. Bat 
when, at the end of about an hour, she sent him 
away, she repeated her question. 

Joe's eyes filled with tears. "Oh, they has 
taken away all Ha bonny curls, and I hae got nans 
— no one little curl to keep when he's gane 1" 

" But yon shall have one, Joe." And when be 
got it be went away contented. 

And BO a fortnight pused, and Basil's hri^t 
face had been missing fr<Hn the nedghbonriiood all 
that timey when one sunny day Joe had the on- 
speakable pride of carrying a little bundk wrapped 
in a plmd out into the garden. The blue flanad 
suit looked bigger than ever on the thin little bodf. 
The Uttle face was white and innched, and tbs 
onoe curly head now looked like Uut of a oonvict; 
but the eyes were onoe more bright and meny, sod 
Uie little ttmgue wagged rapidly as erer. 

" Do you know, Joe, papa Uiongfat while I *■■ 
BO welly iU, an' talked nonsense, that p'Axpt, if I 
ever grew better, I mif^t be like you are, Joe— a' 
innocent" 

The words were gaily spoken, but a shudder 
went through every nerve of the strong man who 
heard them, and two great tears welled up into his 
eyes. 

"Lik$ ttui- he sobbed. "Oh, Master Baat 
never, tueer, nsveb say that again I " 

Bo Bsfdl promised, and stroked the tanned cheek 
with his thin white hands. [Tobiee 



" Lire AKD Work " tob ths Asirr and Natt. 
AEEUtaBESKTB irg in pn^rsn for the prspantuui, 
monthly, of ■ ipecial Bnpplameut by mwu of wliie^ 
" Life uid Work " may form a Uagidne for Hei H^eHj'* 
Service*, in tha Bsma way aa it in now localised ^rj a Sup- 
plement for very many pariibes. The Bev. John Faton, 
of St Miolael"*, Dmnfties, fomeriy Army ChapW" 
and Minister of the Chnrch of Scotland in India, hu 
kindly nndertakeu to edit tba Supplement "i^ ^ 
aaaistance of a Bub-committee. The SapplemBiit viO 
contain articlea, inteUigsnoa, etc., «altab1e for onr soldien 
and aajlon ; and it (■ hoped the first will be read; is 
Jane. Will liieiida of tha Sarvloea help thii naw eottr 
prise ! Tbe best way of doing eo ia to send a moatj 
contribntion to the SecrBtarj of the Chriitian Lit« «^'' 
Work Committea, 22 Queen Street Edinbnrgh, ^J"'^ 
the erpenae of the Supplement ; or copies may b" onJei™ 
from the Publiahen for gratuitaiu distribation i" /"^ 
Regiment or Station, or in any of H.IL ships- Wtthonl 
lilwral aid the woric cannot be done. 
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Sermon. 

By Ber. jAlfU GbbuU) Touno, D.D., Monifleth. 
THE EIHQDOU AND THE KIITO, 
" We came ft) Anw."— Aon nrilL 11, 18, 31. 
TT was the early Bummer of the year 61, and the 
■*■ quay and the sea-beach of Puteoli were thnmged 
with faahionable viaitors from Borne, vho came 
there to eiyoy the sumij and wide expanae of the 
■heltered bay, and to drink of the mineral apringa 
vbicb added to the attractiona of the [Jaoe. The 
sky waa doudleas, and the sea rippled under the 
atrft Mrath wind, and before the fitvoniing breeie 
came a atately ehip; h^ canraa wM still all abroad, 
and eo it waa known that this was a Teasel from 
Alexandria, laden with ocnn, fbr aU others, when 
they altered theee waters, hsd to lower topeuU. 
Onward came the peat ship, and aa she neared the 
qnay it was aeen that ehe bore the aign of Cador and 
Pollux, the goaidian divinities of seafaring men. 

" Safa comM the ihip to b>T*n, thiDugh billowi ud through 
II once ths Orest Twin Brethren dt ihiiilDg on the uUi." 

All was anxiety to see the new arrival, to hear 
the last news from Egypt and from Jodea, and to 
learn the state of the markets in the east, and 
whether prices were likely to rise or fall. No one 
that day took much notice of a little group that 
stood on the deck, watched over by the soldlera of 
Bome ; they were raily prisoners, on their way to 
Cksst's judgment-seat — too common an occorrence 
to have any interest for the fashionable visitors 
from St»na Ah, th^ little knew what kind of a 
com ship this waa, that ahe had aaOed under a 
brighter atar than ever shone in the sky of the old 
world, and that, besides her other cargo, ahe carried 
the good aeed of the kingdom of heaven, and the 
greatest aower of that seed that the Lord of the 
harvest had ever sent forth to sow. And thus it 
waa that 8t Paul stepped unnoticed upon the 
qnay, and totdi the rest (^ his joum^ by land, not 
undieered by the sight and greeting <it kind friends, 
till with bis companions he came to Bome, This 
is an event of so much interest, it awakens so many 
thou^te, that we cannot pass away from it with- 
out dwelling for a little on two points which seem 
specially to invite meditation ; — flist, Paul's pre- 
sence, and next, his preaching at Bome. 
So. 18. 



Finl, Paul's presence at Bome. It Is an old 
and familiar saying, " When you are at Bome yon 
must do as Bome doee," for so great, so oommand- 
ing, is the influence of the place, such is the force 
of its aasodations, of its grand ruins, its splendid 
churchee, its magnificent ritual, its priestly rule, 
that travellers entering there forget what manner 
of men they were ; for the most part the spell of 
the place f^ on them, and mastus them, and 
makes them its own — th^ become for the time 
Rome's dtisens and childrea If it is so now, 
in the decline and fall of Bome, when it is but 
the shadow of its former self, what must it have 
been when Paul first entered the imperial city — 
then in the zenith of its splendour, its msgnitude, 
anditspower! Kowordscandojustioetoitsarchi- 
tectural grandeur and beauty, to which alt regions 
of the earth had contributed ; the inhabitants 
were numbered by millions, and as for the power 
of Bome, it so dominated the earth, that the words 
" I am a Boman citisen " were a protection and a 
passport from the wilds of Scythia to the shores of 
Britun. Never waa the commanding inflnntce 
which Bome ezerdaed more universally ftlt thsn 
in the first oentuiy of the Christian era ; it moulded 
the most independent and individual minda, and 
men of all nations, as they ent«red her gates, 
took their shoes, aa it were, bonx off their feet, 
and did her wilHng homage. How was it, then, 
that the Apoetle Paul did not fall under this potent 
spell, nor drink of the cup of enchantments 1 Do not 
suppose that the Apoetle was incapable of estimat- 
ing the grandeur and power of the place, or that 
he was insensible to any of its claims or attractions, 
for be was himself one of the moat cultivated and 
many-sided of men; everything that was great, and 
beautiflil, and strong, had a charm for him ; as a 
man be was proud of being himself a Boman citizen, 
bnt he knew another and more glorious kingdom, 
he bad seen a King who was " fairer than the sons 
of men," and he had come to Bome to preach that 
kingdom, and to speak of that King. 

And tiiia brings us to the leamd point to be con- 
sidered, Paul's preaching at Bome. The 31st vene 
tells us plainly what that preaching waa " The 
apoBtlepreaohedthekingdomofGod,and those things 
which concern the Lord Jesua." "He preached the 
kingdom of Ood." Strange to speak in Bome of any 
other kingdom than Rome itself. It was so great, 
there seemed room for no other ; its legions filled 
VoL IL 
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the earthy its fleets were on every sea, its govemora 
in every province, its magistrates sat on all tri- 
bunals, it levied tribute on every man, each in his 
own city. It was, however, not of this imperious 
dominion that Paul spoke, but of another khigdom 
wholly, not earthly but heavily, not visible but 
invisible, not outward and palpable, but inward 
and spiritual; its weapons were not fleets, not 
armies, not burners advanced and trumpets blown, 
not chariots and horses and mail-dad men with 
sword and spear, but the truth, truth preached 
with the might of gentleness, and conmiended by 
the power of love. Observe too that this king- 
dom was the kingdom of Ood, its King and Head 
was one. That also was a strange and noble 
thing to preach in Bome. God is one ! There is 
One supreme, whose are the heavens and the earth, 
and the sea, and all living creatures, and the un- 
seen realms that lie beyond death and the grave. 
The motto of the old Bomans, it has been said, was, 
*' Kil admiraii," to be astonished at nothing ; but 
this teaching might have roused them from their 
proud apathy, if not for its truth at least for its 
novelty, for their belief was in another direction 
wholly ; their divinities, both good and evil, were 
l^on ; evetything was deified, not only the sun 
and moon and stars, the earth and sea and sky, 
there was not a grove or stream or fountain, or 
green hiU, or lofty mountain, that had not its 
guardian deities ; there was not a threshold un- 
guarded hy superior powers, nor a hearth by which 
the Lares did not sit. If the Boman citizens, like 
the men of Athens, were " ever desirous to tell or 
to hear of some new thing," then the preaching of 
the Apostle might well have gathered the multitude 
together, and gained him audience and attention 
while he discoursed to them of one kingdom and 
one Ood. 

Is it in our power to gain more predse ideas of 
this kingdom of God as preached at Rome) I 
think it is, if we will call to remembrance the 
apostle's description of it. " The kingdom of God 
is righteousneesy and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost'' ^ The words have grown familiar to us, 
we accept them now aa words of truth and sober- 
ness ; but when they were first written, in what 
tremendous contrast did they stand to the whole 
course and structure of the old world ! Righteous- 
ness with Nero on the throne, peace with the gates 
of the Temple of War for ever open, joy in the 
Holy Ghost, when society was given over to the 
sins described in the first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans 1 Something of this contrast we can 
see now, when the roll of ages has reduced the 
once dim and distorted images of the past to their 
true proportions ; but it is not so easy to see that 
the same contrast between the kingdom of God 
and the kingdoms of this world continues to this 
day, disguised and softened it may be, but still 
it fronts us on every side. We are told some- 

^ Romans ziv. 17. 



times of the three ages of this strange mysterioiu 
earth on which we are living out our little day ; 
there is the age of stone, and the age of bronze, 
and the age of iron, and each has marked a de- 
parture from barbarism, and an advance in the 
scale of civilisation; but there is another age, 
another kingdom, older and more lasting still, 
which can raise all who will use its weapons and 
submit to its authority to the dignity of sons of 
God — it is the age, the kingdom, of righteotuneu. 
how slowly it wins its way, how this age of iron 
fights against the true golden age and keeps it back ; 
for who can look around to-day, and not feel that 
this is an unrighteous world ? ^ How long, Lord, 
holy and true V *^ righteous Father, Thy king- 
dom come ; Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven." 

Once more, it is right and necessary for us to 
view the Apostle's preaching of the kingdom of God 
at Rome l^ the light of the words which immedi- 
ately follow — '* teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus." He told the story of the cross, he 
spoke of Him who had left the glory which He had 
with His Father before tiie worlds were, to die for 
sinful men; who was so full of love, and genUeness, 
and patience, and invincible pity, who was so great 
and yet so lowly, so rich and yet so poor, whose 
sovereignty was submission and whose gloiy the 
sacrifice of Himself Let us accept this teaddng; 
if we would know the kingdom we must consider 
the King. To look unto Jesus, to consider Hhnvho 
for our sakes endured such contradiction of sinners 
against Himself is the true way to come within the 
sphere ot His influence ; it is thus that He draws us 
to Himself and makes us partakers ot all the 
blessedness of the kingdom of God. How little 
does the world know its mien ! It was only a poor 
wayworn prisoner that seemed to land that day from 
the Ckutor and FoUux, and that passed on throu^ 
the gates of Home, but the kingdom of God and its 
King entered with him. True, the Apostle was 
chained night and day to the soldier who was re- 
sponsible for his custody, ^ but the word of God 
was not bound ;" it went forth throughout all the 
city in silent, unsuspected strength ; it came to 
many, ''not in word only, but also in power;" it 
beckoned them out of the throng ; it filled them 
with a strange solenm joy ; it knit them together 
in holy brotherhood, and made them true subjects 
of the kingdom. How joyful to this prisoner of 
Christ Jesus thus to see the pleasure of the Ud 
prospering in his hands. The white banner of the 
cross already floated over all the Seven Hilla, nay, 
it was unfurled even in OsBsar's palace, for the 
Apostle could write such words as these to his 
friends at Philippi--'' AU the saints salute you, 
chiefly they that are of Ciesar's household." Verily, 
" they that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Hethst 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shaU 
doubtless come again with ngoidng, bringing his 
sheaves with him." Amen. 
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By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Ghaftes YI. 

lUpSANWHILB the family at home knew nothing and 
ixL suspected nothing of what was happening ; and the 
summer went on Ml of incidents to Isabel. Though 
John had giyen him fairly to understand that he did not 
want him at Wallyford, Mansfield foxmd many means of 
■mftVing himself agreeable there. He let them know, 
good-humouredly, that he was aware his visits were not 
agreeable to their son and brother. *'And I don't 
yronder/' he said, laughing; <* if I had a Garden of 
Eden all to myself I should like to keep it to myself. 
I should warn other fellows off, and think nobody was 
worthy — especially fellows such as I am. I am not 
worthy, Mrs. Cameron. I have always confessed it : but 
if ^ou wOl open the door to me, I may come, may not 
I, in spite of John V* 

** You must hare mistaken him, Mr. Mansfield ; hoot ! 
▼on must have mistaken him,*' Mrs. Cameron said, 
blushing for her son. She could not endure that such a 
stain upon the hospitality of the house should be ; and 
the straoger's candour vindicated him completely in her 
eves. She tiiought she knew the world. "And lads 
that have much on their consciences are not so ready to 
take blame to themselves," she said, noddinff her head 
with a confident consciousness that to deceive ner in such 
matters would not be an easy task. She did not under- 
stand how easy it is to take a vague and general blame 
upon one'ssdf, and toaclmowledge a general un worthiness. 
And neither was tiie Captain more clear-sighted. He 
consented over and over again to be taken on the water 
in Mansfield's little pleasure-boat Even one glorious 
day in eariv August he and Isabel went as fiir as Inchkeith 
in this cockleshell, and lunched there with the delighted 
younff man. And after these expeditions the three 
wonld walk back to Wallyford together, and there would 
be the merriest meal, and a night of talk such as " loosed 
the tongue/' Marget said, *' in the auld captain's head." 
There are some young men who, when they are in love, 
make themselves disagreeable to everybody except the one 
person who is tibe object of their love-making— -but there 
18 another kind of man who sees all the surroundings of his 
love in the rosiest colours, and woos the very dogs and 
the gruffest old servant for her sweet sake. Mansfidd was 
of this kind. He made love to them all, and won their 
hearts. Marget, though she still now and then lamented 
that she did not '* ken mair aboot him," expanded into 
smiles when she heard his voice. The Captain would 
take off his spectacles, and clear his throat with a bright- 
ening up of his old countenance as he said, '* There's that 
lad a^ain 1 " and Mrs. Cameron, though she had begun 
to thmk of him with quickened attention and much 
cuiioeity, and lost no opportunity of sounding him as to 
his antecedents and his " friends " — ^meaning ms relations 
and fiamQy — smiled too, and had a look of welcome, 
which was quite individual, for him, and no one else. 
At the pier it was the same. There was nothing old 
Sandy would not have done for the cheery, friendly 
young man. He took care of the boat as if it had been 
a child of his own ; and when he had nothing else to do, 
would polish and scrub her till the little vessel shone. 
" Hoot, sir, it's no money I'm wanting," he said, when 
that never unacceptable transfer was made from one 
pocket to the other. ** I'm no wanting his money," the 
old man said to his cronies, ** but it's aye pleasant to see 
a lad like that with a free hand, ana tninking upon 
other peoi>le'8 pleasure as well as his own. " Thus every- 
body was in his favour, both great and small. 

July, August What months they ^vei-e ! Most per- 
sons are aware, by personal experience, sooner or later, 
how some little bit of time, a month or two, a week or 
two, win suddenly come to bloom out like a great and 



perfect blossom upon their lives. Out of the flat routine 
of ordinary existence — the days that run on exactly like 
each other, of which common existence is made— «11 at 
once this crown of living will come, full of pleasure, full 
of happiness, usually fufi of some one individual whose 
presence gives everything a chann. Then those who 
nad sighed for wealth, or elevation, or something out 
of their reach, will suddenly become content with 
the homeliest life. They will find out that externals 
do not mi^e happiness, that the walk which they 
have taken, without thinking of it, aU their lives, has 
somehow become a delight, and the fireside conver- 
sation, which they have lelt to be humdrum, has sud- 
denly gained something which is more than eloquence. 
Sometmies this wonderful flooding of all the veins of 
life stops all at once as it began, and existence halts off 
again, unchanged, into the monotonous thing it was be- 
fore : sometimes life itself is permanently changed, and 
diverted into a new channel ; but anyhow, that bright 
moment ends, and the common strain takes up again 
one way or other. Isabel hod come to this moment now. 
Except those little expeditions on the water now and 
then — ^not a dozen of them altogether— spread over the 
two months, no new gratification had been added to 
her ; and yet ever3rthinff was changed. She lived a very 
quiet life for a sirl of her age ; and it was not any 
amusemeiit added, any excitement, going into society, 
coing to parties, anytning which she had once looked 
forward to, which brought about this wonderful change. 
The modest littie plant had been coming up, putting 
out its leaflets all this long, sweet spring, and snowing 
its buds of promise — and now, all at once, it burst into 
flower. And this transformation affected all around her ; 
the household, which was never sure any evening that the 
stranger who had established his right to a place among 
them so securely, might not come in to share their even- 
ing meal, and nU the dim rooms with the sweetness of 
youthful talk and the mirthfolness of youthful laughter, 
enjoyed, as well as Isabel, this general flooding oT new 
Ure. The half of the time at least had psssed before any 
one began to think what it meant As was natural, the 
mother was the first to be awakened. She had treated 
John's jealousy of Mansfield's reception at Wallyford as 
a little exhibition of ill-humour, an evidence of that 
dislike to have their home invaded which is not uncommon 
among young men. Among all her anxieties for John 
this was so very small a matter ; and the accidental 
character of his friend's visits had kept her mind quite 
calm and quiescent for a time. But, after a while, Mrs. 
Cameron could not shut her eyes any longer. She said 
nothing, as yet, to her husband, but she be^an to wateh 
witii a quickened attention, which was, in itself, a kind 
of relief from her profound anxiety about John, the 
words and the ways and the looks of young Mansfield. 
And he bore the inspection, she thought. He was always 
gay, genial, and kind, yet ready to respond to a more 
serious touch, and to any call of charity, to any tenderer 
sympathy. She thought he divined ner anxiety about 
her son, and took the trouble to interest himself in her 
feelings as well as in her daughter's. With a faint, un- 
usual touch of humour, she said to herself, " The lad is 
in love with me, too," and laughed within herself with 
a sweet, tender laughter, which brought the tears to her 
eyes. When a mouier thinks thus, you may be sure she 
has littie alum as to the candidate for her child's 
favour. He had touched her heart, he had esteblished 
between his youth and her age that sympathy which age 
is flattered and made happy to be callea upon to give to 
youth. She turned a deaf ear to the insinuations of 
Marget, who was more and more anxious, as affairs pro- 
gressed, "to ken mair of" the constent visitor. In 
ordinary cases Mrs. Cameron was the one in the house 
most slow to extend her approval to a newcomer, but, 
in this case, she was the least doubting, the most certain. 
'* What more could ye wish to know !" she said, with 
almost stem reproof, to her fiuthfnl servant "We 
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know him." Marget, though she was, oa ahe said, 
"real partial'' to Mr. Mansfield, went back to her 
kitchen on this occasion with a bewildered sense that 
the mistress was " jist bewitched." 

"Do we ken him? that's jnst what I want some as- 
surance o'," she said to her husband. 

'' He's a pleasant lad," said Simon, who took erery- 
thing quietly ; and this was all the satisfiaction she got. 
And so the weeks ran on, making him more and more 
familiar in the house, and more and mere the source of 
all the increased brightness of its life. 

And there seemea a lull, too, in those anxieties that 
had been so keenly awakened about John. He was 
sometimes so serious as to giye them a momentary thrill 
of alarm about his health or his hapjpiness ; but his 
mother thought she could trace in his more reeular 
visits and hu demeanour, so much more "like him- 
self," the influence of the friend who had become a friend 
of the family, and understood them, she felt sure, better 
than John himself did. Yery rarely did the two appear 
together at Wallyford, but ul hostility on John's part 
seemed to have dropped, and in all Manmeld's allusions to 
her son, John bore an aspect so irreproachable that it 
was impossible not to be consoled and encouraged by it. 
And thus ererythinff went well. It was so easv to con- 
tent these good people. If John was but " like himself," 
if he bore without impatience the ordeal of the Sunday 
Yisit, they were satisfied. An anxious word of counsel 
now and then, an anxious look, not obtmsiye, given 
rather by stealth, when his attention was not directed to 
them, was all the evidence they gave of the state of 
alarm in which their minds were. They watehed, but 
silently, not anxious to find out, anxious rather not to 
find out, praying perpetually, but saying little even to 
each other. They did as Job did. If it mj^ht be now 
that we could ofier burnt sacrificea for our children, one 
for each, like that patriarch, to atone for the harm 
they might be doing, how many altars would smoke I 
Captain Cameron and his wife tried to help their boy 
in this way, with the difierence which CShristianity 
makes ; they could not offer lamb or bullock for John, 
but they prayed for him perpetually. There are some 
orders of reli^ous people in Koman Catholic countries 
whose rule it is to maintain what they call the Perpetual 
Adoration. In their houses Uiere is always one at 
least in the little chapel praying, and when she (I 
think they are aU women) is worn out, her place is taken 
by another, so that day and night there is always some 
one worshipping, pleading wiu Ood through all the 
weary, lingering hours, tltfough cold and heat, through 
light and darkness. They do it, they say, to keep up 
continual prayer for those who do not pray for them- 
selves, of whom there are so man^ in this world. The 
old father and mother at Wallyiord were like this. I 
think they prayed in their sleep, and woke u]) oUbd. with 
that petition on their lips, and were never silent, night 
nor day. 

And so the summer went on, all so quiet, so bright. 
The countryside, and the parish, and tne Fisherstown 
began to take a great interest in Mansfield, and there 
were various people who inquired of Mrs. Cameron con- 
cerning him, more than she was able to answer. " You'll 
ken his folk?" one Questioner said; while another 
would congratulate Isaoel's mother "that there could 
be no want of means," yet doubt whether it was good for 
a young man to live for nothins but pleasure. The 
minister himself, perhaps moved by a little absurd 
lealousy on his son's account (though he himself had sent 
his son away in order to separate him from Isabel), made 
a remark upon this point " He seems a fine lad," said 
Mr. Bruce, " but an occupation is good for every man." 

"He is a fine lad," aaid Mrs. Cameron, "but I know 
nothing about his worldly affairs ; he is just a friend of 
our John's. " And at this the minister raised his eyebrows 
as if in surprise. These suggestions at last began to 
alarm her a little— suggestions that she ought to know 



a great deal more about her visitor. The neighbonn 
with their questions made her see the imnortance of ths 
matter. She began to look at Isabel witn anxious con- 
oeity, and to wateh the ways and looks of the joung 
man. It had never occurred to her that any kind or 
harm could happen to her girl. Harm ! it was not 
possible, for the yoon^ stranger was true and honest 
Who could look into his eyes and doubt that ? Bat yet 
she bqgan to give a somewhat anxious attention to all 
that was said and done. And so the summer went on. 

Bobbie Baird had been away at the fishing. All this 
time of Isabel's climax and happiness he had Seen absent, 
struggling with the herrings, earning something to make 
up . ^ the days in winter when there would be little to 
earn. Then oad been no fresh enoonnter between him 
and Isabel after that momentous time when her indigna- 
tion had carried her beyond bounds, and she had " spoken 
to ** Bobbie. Isabel never quite knew how she had foond 
courage to do it, and, for some time, she wss shy of 
meeting Jeanie Young, who was the only dressmaker 
who ever came to W^Jyford. But when Jeanie came 
to work, and Isabel, after the osoal custom of the hoiue, 
sat down to help in the making of her own gown, under 
Jeanie's direction, it was not possible to avoid the snb- 
ject. The little sitting-room downstairs, close to the 
door, for which there was no partionlar use, and which 
had very little furniture, was the workroom when drese- 
making was in hand. Ite single window looked ont 
into i& white rose-bush, which overshadowed it like a 
miniature forest, and the li^t was alwmvs oool and green 
in this subdued place, even in the very Dlaae of sommer. 
It was a day in Au^t, as hot as it ever is in Scotland, 
a brilliant sun shining outside, and a soft little breexe 
keeping up a rustling amonj; the tree-tops, and bowing 
the noading heads of the ripening com, which on one 
side surrounded Wallyford, just outade ite little shrab- 
benr, with a sea of russet gold. The window was open, 
and sometimes the sportive wind would make a raid upon 
the large table where Jeanie was cntting out, snd scatter 
bite of muslin and thread about the room. Jeanie had 
spokm very little that morning, whi<^ was all the more 
wonderful that she had by nature a sweet litUe low-toped 
voice, with a faint sinff-song cadence, as so many voices 
have in Scotland, and lovra to use it, singing softly to 
herself when she was not talking. Isabel had made two 
or three efforte to break the unnsnal ioe, when it sud- 
denly dawned upon her that Jeanie, no doubt, was dis- 
pleased by her intervention in the matter of Bobbie^ and 
meant thus to punish her for meddling. This made a 
still longer ana more complete silence between them. 
Jeanie, with a little languor in her pretty figure, stood 
at the big teble arran^ng her pattenis, uid contrivins 
how to spare her matonal, smoothing it out, patting and 
humouring it with an experienced nand, yet drooping 
her head over it with a want of elastici^ and ^irit 
which went to the heart of the other giri, who sat sewing 
at the window, and casting furtive glances at her com- 
panion. At length, "^£re you not well, Jeanie f" 
Isabel said. 

'< Oh yes, Miss Eesabell. I'm much obliged to ye." 

"You have been sitting up working, and you are 
tired, Jeiftiie ?" 

' ' Oh no, Miss Eesabell. " Isabel's heart wss very soft 
towards the girl, who was only a little older than herself, 
and in whom, somehow, she could SMicelv tell how, she 
felt so much more sympathy thsA the had ever done be- 
fore. She was not to be repelled by all those mono- 
syllables. 

<< Jeanie," she said, "there is something wrong. 
What have I done f Is it all because of Bobbie Baird 
that you will not speak to me ?" 

"Oh no. Miss Eesabell," Jeanie said, her breast 
fluttering with a heavy sigh. "Should I be angry et 
thatr she said, "oh no— it was a' for his good and 
mine. You're awfu' young to put in your hand and 
speak to a muckle man that laughs at the very minister ; 
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but he wasna angry, ho said yoa had a fine spirit He*s 
no' a lad to tak* offence, Miss EesabeU." 

" But yon have taken offence for him, Jeanie ?" 

"Nome," said the girl drearily, "no me. Oh ay, 
many's the time I've stncken np for him and took his 
nairt : and they a' tell me I'm jnst a fool for my pains. 
It's no offence, Miss Eesabell, it's jnst that he's coming 
back the mom, and I canna tell what to do.*' 

Isabel was very cnrions, yery anxious. She let her 
work drop in her lap, and turned her face fiill of sym- 
pathetic interest towards the other. " Is it all about — 
the same thing, Jeanie f" she said. 

"That and waur," Jeanie replied, with another long 
sigh, and stooping oyer her work, began to run her scissors 
throueh the cloth, glad to escape from this inyestigation ; 
but t&a a while ner own trouole broke through her self- 
restraiiR, — " that and waur," she repeated wiui a melan- 
choly cadence. " I shouldna breathe it to the like of you. 
It's that ill woman Jess Morrison in the Fisherstown 
that says— oh I shouldna name the like o' that to you ! " 

And then there was a pause of dismay and horror. 
Isabel had been carefully guarded from all the scandalous 
stories that are too common in Scotch yillages, but, little 
as she knew, she could not help knowing that to associate 
the name of Jeanie's betrothed husband with that of Jess 
Morrison could mean nothing but grieyous harm. She 
stopped and held her breath with a pan^ of pity, and 
then of hot, youthful resentment " Jeanie," she cried, 
with a sudden impulse, "that Sunday, you mind that 
Sanday I you said all was oyer between him and you.*' 

" I'ye said it mair times than that, Miss SesabeU." 

' ' But you don't keep to it, Jeanie. Oh, why don't you 
keep to it f He is not good enouj^h for you." 

"Ifs awfu' easy speaking," said poor Jeanie, shaking 
her head ; "it's easy, easy speaking ; but when it's your 
land that you'ye thought about maist a' your Hfe, when 
it's him that's first thought upon you, and learned you 
what it was to leaye your fait^er and your mother, and 
think a' the world of a wee house o' your ain ; when it's 
him. Miss Eesahell, that was the first in a' the airth, 
better than a king, that was to be by your side at kirk 
and market, and Hand jovtr hand if it was for life, if it 
was for death ; when it's him," cried the poor girl, clasp- 
ing her hands, "the one, the only one, that w^ your 
ain : the one that aye kent what you meant, eyery word 
ye said I" 

Isabel looked at her humble friend with glistening 
eyes, and a great ache of feUow-feelin^ in her heart ; her 
soft countenance crimsoned oyer, her heart began to beat 
What was it that stole from her all nower of protest, all 
the fenrour of indignation with wnich she had once 
encouraged Jeanie to detach herself from her loyerl 
Isabel Kit her tongue tied. She could cry with her 
companion, but she could not say a word. 

" And if you ganff to the Bible itself," said Jeanie, 
drying her eyes, " itrs written there that you're aye to 
foigiye." 

Isabel could not but shake her head. "Is that the 
same thins f" she said. 

" Are there twa ways of forgivinff, Miss Eesabel ? I 
canna think there are twa ways. Man or woman, when 
they'ye gane wrang, if they say they're sorry for it, ye 
haye to torgiye them. That was the way I was learned 
at the school There could not be twa ways of that," 
Jeanie cried, lifting her head in return with indignant 
certainty. She had been full of painful doubt when she 
began to speak. She was hot with determination now. 

"But that did not mean to be married to them," 
Isabel said ; and then something of her old sentiment 
returned to her. " He was not at the kirk at all that 
day, nor fit to ffo. You would haye to go alone, Jeanie, 
and what would you get in the market if your man threw 
all his money away ! and how could you think him the 
first on the earth if you saw him often like yon t There 
are plenty in the Fisherstown to show you how it would 
be. I saw Jamie Little's wife yesterday, crying, with all 



her bairns round her. He was away, and she did not 
know where he was crone— and Dayid Begbi e " 

"^IJss Eesabell I said Jeanie, startmg up with a 
blaze of resentment, " you're speaJdng o' twa sots that 
haye broken women's hearts, and made their hooses 
miserable ; and me, I'm speaking o' my Robbie, that 
whiles takes a glass, poor laud, as they a' do, but that 
wouldna hairm a worm — no, he wouldna pit his fit on a 
worm — and do you think he would break iny heart? 
That's just like a' the rest of jousood folk. Because a 
laud's no just perfect, you think he's waur than words 
can say." 

"0 Jeanie, do not be angry, "said Isabel, with eager 
compunction ; " often, often, he has been here when we 
boys were at home ; and it makes my heart sore, for I 
Hked Robbie too." 

" A'body likes him," cried poor Jeanie ; " no a creature 
but wishes him weeL The bairns a' rin after him 
whereyer he goes^ and the puir folk, and the dumb 
bessts. Is a find an ill laud when he's like that f Na, 
na, youll neyer make me think it, youll neyer make me 
belieye it," the poor girl cried. And then she added, 
wringing her hands, "Miss Eesabell, Miss Eesabell, if 
you were in my place, what would you do f " 

What could mbel say f Her young soul quailed be- 
fore such a question. If she were in Jeanie's j^lace, what 
would she do T Oiye up her loye and her life, and turn 
her back upon him and all her hopes and happiness be- 
cause he was going a little, just a little, astray! She 
was confoundM by the question. Would not that be 
like the Pharisee condemning his neighbour, or like the 

Sriest and the Leyite passing by upon the other side ? 
he ffazed at Jeanie, with her soft eyes opening wide, 
her hps apart, her heart melting and bleeding for the 
sufferer, whom, for the first time, she could understand. 
" It's easy, easy speaking," poor Jeanie said : and the 
other girl could but look at her appalled, and could make 
no answer. The difficulty was one beyond her powers. 

"If it was you," said Jeanie — she saw the effect she 
had produced, and she followed it np, anxious, poor 
girl, not to be adyised for her good, which so many 
people were ready to do, but to pursue another into the 
same strait in which she herseu was, and get support 
for her soul from a weakness like her own. " If you 
were me, Miss Eesabell, and yon srand young ^tie- 
man, wi' his winning ways, was like poor Robbie, — a' 
the parish at him, and a' your freends, and naebody for 
him but yoursel' — would you be the lass to say, 'He 
would maybe make me an ill man I — ^he would maybe 
eyen be ill to me when he wasna himsel'. He woulona 
be steady enough, nor work hard enough to keep me aye 
comfortahle t ' You'll no tell me that you would say 
that. Miss Eesabell ! " 

"There is no question about me, Jeanie," said Isabel 
with trembling lips ; "there ia no gentleman — I think it 
would break my heart" 

"And so it will mine," said Jeanie, returning to her 
work with a heayy sigh. 

When Mrs. Cameron came in to join them some time 
later, the girls were worldng together yery Quietly. They 
were not talking as they usually did. The work was 
getting on with great rapidity, Jeanie's needle flying 
throng the lon^ seams. She had finished her cuttinff 
out, and the excitement in her mind was finding a kind 
of outlet in that rapid work. As for Isabel, she, on the 
contrary, was making yery slow progress, stumbling with 
tremulous fingers oyer the piece of work in her nand. 
Her mind was in a great commotion of sympathy, and 
pain, and pity. She had not thought before of the 
difficulties of the problem which now seemed to look her 
in the face. She had thought there could be no question 
as to what a girl should do. Jeanie was far too good for 
her fisherman loyer, and for such a ^1 to tie herself to 
a man who spent the Saturday night m riot and the Sun- 
day in ideep, and of whom there was other scandalous gossip 
about, haa seemed impossible. Eyen her maidenly pride, 
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if nothing eUe, would aeparate her from such a maiL 
Isabel had spoken out of the folness of her heart, when 
she had warned Robbie that he would disgast as well as 
grieye the girl who loyed him. Bat here was another 
side of the case, which had not entered into her thoughts — 
*' a' the parish at him, and a* your freends, and naebody 
for him oat yonrser." Isabel's heart stood still as the 
words repeated themselyes in her ears. Supposing there 
was one who had eyerybody asainst him, and nobody 
but herself on his side, would we turn away from him ? 
Would she abandon him, and leaye him to his enemies ? 
There stole before her, inyoluntarily, a^^ainst her will, 
a yision of another,! who was not Kobbie. If all the 
world turned against him, what would Isabel do f Her 
heart swelled within her, her young bosom heayed, 
her eyes filled with great tears, what were those 
other words that seemed to rise within her, penetrat- 
ing her whole being? They were words that were not 
si»oken to a man, guilty of all he could be charged 
with, but to One who was aboye all the faults of man, 
yet tried by more than mortal angoish. The emotion 
with which they filled her innocent mind was confused 
by a sense of irreyerenoe in the use of a pledffe so sacred, 
" If all men forsake thee, yet will not I. This was the 
thought that went through and through her as she sat, 
her eyes blinded with two great oceans of dew in them, 
her fm^ers stumbling oyer ner work. She did not dare 
to lift ner eyes when her mother came in, lest these tears 
should falL And how calm Mrs. Cameron looked in her 
age and her tranquillity to the girls on each side of her, 
one of them fighting with the worst difficulties of a 
woman's lot, torn in two between the clinging of faith- 
ful loye and the dictates of her better judgment ; between 
her mind, which condemned, and her heart, wbich could 
not relinquish ; and the other in a strange agitation and 
tumult of feeling, conscious that she would not hesitate 
in such a case, yet trembling with a sweet and secret joy 
in the thought that no saca choice could eyer be put 
before her ; that he was far too kind, too true, too spot- 
less, to want such support ! And when, after a moment, 
both the girls looked up at the old lady as she came in in 
her a uietness, it was with a feeling uiat was half enyy 
and naif pity. Ah 1 that was all oyer, long oyer, for 
her. She knew nothing about it, perhaps she neyer 
had known anything about it, for the gooa old Captain 
neyer could haye been anything but good. How easy 
life must be, Jeanie thought, to those who haye nothing 
belonging to them but good folk, wise folk, steady, and 
sober, and faithful I It was true that some of the sons 
had been wild, but the young creatures could not feel 
that such a trouble as that equalled their own. 

" I see you're getting on, Jeanie," said Mrs. Cameron ; 
'Won have a quick huxd, my dear, and I hope Isabel is 
a nelp. So that is the new fashion. Oh yes, the new 
fashion is always liked, as you say : but I*m old, and I 
think the old ones were better. In my time we had 
bonnets tiiat covered our heads, well tied down over the 
ears to keep you firom getting cold. Tou may laugh, 
Isabel, but they were very comfortable, more comfortaole 
than Uiese bit fly-away thincs now." 

"If the fashions didna &Qan£[e, the like of us would 
get little work, mem," said Jeanie ; "nae fashion lasts, 
they say, above a month or two. It must be awfu' ex- 
pensive when you follow them close." 

"A pure waste of money," cried Mrs. Cameron, with 
energy. "I hope no bairn of mine would ever do that 
Eh, out there are some things that do not change. I 
cannot tell what makes me think upon your mother, 
Jeanie." 

Jeanie raised her head with a look of anxious eagerness. 
'*She was ane," she said, *'that hadna much good o' 
her life." 

" What makes you think that, my woman f She died 

Soung. Them that die young are not aye to be lamented, 
he was taken away from the evil to come. I mind her 
a bonnie young thin^^ not unlike yourself ; and your poor 



father, my dear, if he was maybe careless, it was not in 
her time — no, never in her time," said Mrs. Cameron, 
shakinff her head ; " as long as he had her by his side all 
was well." 

** £h, mem," cried Jeanie a^ain, a gleam of light com- 
ing into her eyes, "do you think that's true f" 

" I am sure it's true," said the kind mother with s 
smile. * ' She was soon, soon taken away, but, poor thing, 
while she lived all was weU. Many a man, said Hn. 
Cameron, shaking her head again, " is driven distracted 
when he loses his wife. It's a terrible misfortune for a 
working man. We must not judge our neighbours, far 
less you your father, Jeanie. As long as he had her by 
his side all was welL When there's no home to come in 
to, and no cheerful face at the fireside, and nobody to 
care for his bits of wants — oh, my good lassie, ^en are 
great excuses for a man." 

Jeanie listened with a rapt attention which Mrsw 
Cameron did not understand, while Isabel, behind her 
mother, gazed too, with her heart in her wistful eyea. 
When Mrs. Cameron stopped speaking; there was a litUe 
breathless pause. The sirls both put an interpretation 
upon her words which they scarcely bore. Jeanie broke 
the silence with something like a sob bursting from her 
anxious heart *' £h 1" she said, " a woman would have 
an awfu' burden upon her that wouldna put out a hand, 
if that's true, to them that's wayerin' ana like to &'." 

Mrs. Cameron's thoughts were directed in a very dif- 
ferent channel. "My woman," she said, in her soft, 
motherly voice, with a tone in it that told of many a 
pang, " aye pr ' out your hand to them that are like to 
fall. You never know when you may aaye a souL" 

" I will, I will !" cried poor Jeanie ; *'and oh, mem, the 
Lord bless you for what you've said to me this day." 

'* It's but litUe to be thankful for," Mrs. Cameron 
said, with gentle surprise. She did not understand the 
agitation in the young dresanaker's face, but her heart 
was touched by the girl's troubled looks, and by the 
thrill of excited feeling that seemed to be in the air, 
though she did not understand what it was. She stood 
by the table for a few minutes longer, and talked aboat 
more ordinary matters, laying her hand kindly upon the 
girl's shoulder, and patting it as she spoke. That what 
she had just said should have been accepted as a guid- 
ance from heaven by either of the younff creatorea who 
were lookingup to her would haye auipnaed her beyond 
measure. What had she said that was not the merest 
duty of every Christian ! And, after a while, she went 
out of the room again, quite unconscious of any crisifl 
that had been gone through, or anxious decision made. 

For some time after they both sat silent ; the little 
rustle of their work, the snip of the scissors, the move- 
ment of their arms as they p&ed their needles, being the 
only sounds audible. Kow and then Jeanie put up her 
hand fhrtively, to get rid of the tear that still lingered 
about her eyelashes ; her high excitement and agitation 
had been soothed, and a amt sensation of mingled ex- 
haustion and consolation was in her. When grief or 
anxiety comes to an outburst, the exhaustion after has a 
sweetness in it of reliefl The worst of her trouble seemeji 
to haye been thrown off in her narration of it to Isabel, 
and the gleam of unintentional light which Mrs. Cameron 
had flashed upon her path, as Som a lantern, showing, 
alas ! in her ignorance, what was really the wrong torn* 
ing, gave Jeanie a strange elation, as if she had gam^l 
something. She felt like one of those who, in ancient 
heathen times, consulted an orade, and got back a doabt- 
ful, mystic answer, which tiiey were fain to interpret 
to their own purpose. It seemed to Jeanie that nothing 
could be more clear. If ^e had asked advice, probably 
she would have got nothing but injunctions to be care- 
ful, but here, she thought, was something like the voice 
of a prophet, almost a revelation of heaven, telling a» 
what to do : and, as it was what Jeanie wanted to do, 
npose that she satisfied herself aU the more 
d Isabel's mind was sreatly moved too. i* 
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seemed to her at first that her mother had been inspired, 
that this was one of the same kind of unconscious utter- 
ances which the prophets made without knowing what 
was the meaning of what they said. But afterwards a 
little chill doubt crept orer IsaoeL She wondered what, 
if the question had been put to her mother in so many 
w<Nrd8, she would have said, and a secret ache of alarm 
awoke in her. After a long interval she spoke timidly, 
with a deprecating tone. " Oh, Jeanie/* she said, " I 
think my mother did not mean that I think she did 
not understand." Jeanie looked at her with a smile. 
The cloud had rolled away from her &ce, but her eyes 
were tearful, and her lips had still a quiver of past weep- 
ing in them. 

^< Miss Eesaben," she said, <'it was the Lord that put 
it into the mistress's head ; whatever you may thmk 
that are not in trouble, to me it was a voice from 
heaven." To be eantinued. 

decent Oriental Explorations. 

By Bev. B. Jajobsov, D.D., Glasgow. 

No. L 

"^O inteDigent OhriBtiaii, we think, can fiul to 
-^ leoognise the hand of a presiding Providence 
in directing the lines of research which in our day 
have been opened np, and so peneveringly pnrnied, 
throDgh all the lands of the Bible. In an age 
when a best of Rationalists have labooied by their 
wild fancies to impugn the Scripture Histoiy as 
a collection of legendary tales and popular tradi- 
tions ; and when a settled scepticism, generated by 
the influence of a materialistic philosophy, has re- 
jected the idea of a revelation as the mere ofispring 
of ignorance and weak superstition, it is marvellous 
to find to what a large extent the wisdom and 
goodness of Qod have furnished materials to over- 
throw the Babel of " the Higher Criticism," and to 
cover infidelity with silence and shame. The 
quarter whence these materials have been chiefly 
derived are the countries in which the successive 
parts of the sacred story were enacted. It is not 
now, as in former times, when some casual trarellers, 
fired with the desire of visiting the birthplace of 
oar holy faith, made a cursoiy tour throug^u Pake- 
tine and Egypt, and, recording their impressions as 
th^ went along, supplied us with the only means 
of information we possessed of those lands in the 
East. Those traveUers were, in many instances, 
unprepared by previous study to make reliable ob- 
servations on the condition and manners of people 
so very different from the nations of Western 
Europe; and though increased and increasing 
nnmbem of educated tourists are every season going 
thither, who are fully able to reap idl the advan- 
tages of such a journey, their different powers of 
observation, their varying tastes and opportunities 
of intercourse with the natives, always leave some 
things unnoticed and undescribed. Happily, in 
recent times, associations have been organised 
under the highest patronage, and support^ by a 
BuflSdent amount of influence and resources to 
obtain a firman from the Turldsh authorities for 
eoqibring Palestine and other Bible lands in a 
j^ystematic manner. Definite plans of operations 



have been determined upon ; lists of objects to be 
sought for, and of localities to be specially examined, 
have been drawn up; and persona competently 
skilled in Oriental languages, as well as in natural 
science, have been emfdoyed as leaders of exploring 
parties, who, furnished with all the requisite appli- 
ances of art for accurate measurement, have gone 
out for months, or it may be years, to make minute 
investigation into eveiythhig relating to the 
geography, climate, productions, and natural history 
of those countiiea The exploration was designed 
to be thorough and exhaustiva Some of these 
undertakings have been already completed, and 
although others are as yet only in progress, we 
rqoice to be able to say that they have been, and 
will be still more, productive of the most valuable 
results, in attesting the truthful character and con- 
tents of the Sacred History. There is scarcely 
a single portion of the Scriptures which has not 
been most strikingly illustrated and confirmed by 
the researches of modem travellers. The history 
of the patriarchs is illustrated by the now well- 
known fact that in their personal and domestic 
habits, their tent-life, and their rites pf hospi- 
tality, eyen their pr^udices and notions of honour, 
in feict, in everytldng but religion, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob have living representatives in 
the great nomad Sheikhs who still roam the 
desert. The lustory of Joseph, the sojourn of 
the Israelites, and the memorable events tiiat pre- 
ceded the Exodus, are illustrated by the numer- 
ous remains of Ancient Egypt that still exist; for 
the whole monumental wonders and antiquities of 
that land seem to have been preserved as if for 
the express purpose of evincing the authenticity of 
these Bible narratives. As to the route of the 
Israelites from Egypt to Sinai, the " Ordnance Sur- 
vey " has traced their course from well to well, and 
from station to station, so minutely and carefully 
as to produce in every candid mind a rational 
conviction that the narratives in Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and Numbers contdn a history of events 
drawn up by a contemporary witness, and that the 
opinion of their being the production of a later 
writer, after the Babylonish captivity, is a baseless 
theory, which can no longer be held by any. The 
exploration of Palestine has been equdly thorough. 
Then as to Assyria — the narratives of events in 
the reigns of the later kings of Israel and Judah 
— of the invaaon and conquest of Palestine by the 
northern despots, and the long captivity of the 
Jews, have had a fiood of the most interesting 
light shed upon them by the wonderful discoveries 
in Nineveh and Babylon. The hand of God has 
brought out these ancient cities from their burying- 
placee to vindicate the truth of His own Word — 
to reprove the historical scepticism of the present 
age, and to read an impressive lesson to the nations 
of the earth. A voice has spoken from the very 
walls of the disinterred palaces, on which the 
campaigns of Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
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othen, were insoribed by their own order, and under 
their own superintendence. This is a general and 
yery succinct review of what baa been accomplished 
by the researches of enlightened and enterprising 
scholars, eager for the advancement of historical, 
especially of Biblical knowledge^ Previous to 
these researches being entered upon, many diffi- 
culties lay in the way of an intelligent student of 
the Bible. But the course of tiiese investiga- 
tions has led to the removal of many obscurities, 
to the solution of many historic problems, as 
well as to the reflection of new and valuable 
lights on many portions of the sacred history. 
Much yet remains to be done, but it may be con- 
fidentiy expected that as the trained surv^ors 
advance in their work, further accessions to our 
knowledge will be obtained, and the veracity of the 
sacred historians more fully and ertenrivdy con- 
firmed. 

ASSTBIAN DiSOOVXRISS. 

Assyrian discoveries were made first in 1842 
by M. Botta, French Consul, at Mosul, and after- 
wards at Khorsabad ; also in 1845 by Mr. (now 
Sir Heniy) Layard, at Kouyuigik, and then at Nine- 
veh. Both of them were successful in disinter- 
ring the long-buried treasures of those ancient places, 
and by the extraordinary number and variety of 
the objects they recovered, startled the men of that 
time as by a resurrection of the old world. 

From that time, no attempts at further excava- 
tions were made for more than twenty years ; for the 
attention of learned men at home, who were inter- 
ested in these matters, was directed to the study of 
the cuneiform or arrow-headed alphabet of Assyria 
and Babylon, as well as to the decipherment and 
interpretation of the inscriptions and tablets which 
were in vast numbers dug out of the ruins. With 
such ardour and zeal was this new branch of know- 
ledge pursued* that many soon acquired the power 
of reading those literary treasures with ease and 
correctness. And the conviction increased more 
and more that the old traditions of Babylonia 
would shed much invaluable light on the early 
books of the Bible. 

Amongst those who distinguished themselves in 
this branch of study, was the late Mr. Oteovge Smith 
of the British Museum, who made many interest- 
ing discoveries of the coincidence between the 
Childean histoiy of the Creation and the Fall, and 
the account given in the Bible of these transactions. 
But he was frequently interrupted in his researches, 
and had to contend against the greatest difficulties 
in making his translations, from the extremely 
mutilated and defective state in which the tablets 
were found. Large portions were entirely wanting, 
and others were so broken into fragments as to be 
illegible. Happily, it was at last resolved that Mr. 
Smith should be sent out, under influential patron- 
age, to make renewed excavations in Assyria, where 
it was generally believed that immense treasures of 



inscriptions and tablets still lay buried amongst 
the ruins of the palaces and temples. He made 
two expeditions, and was successfiil in recovering, 
and despatching to the British Museum, upwards 
of 20,000 fra^nenta <' The reason," says Mr. 
Smith, ^why these legends are in so many frag- 
ments, and the different parts so scattered, may be 
explained from the nature of the material of whidi 
the tablets are composed, and the changes under- 
gone by them since they were written. These 
tablets were composed of fine day, and were in- 
scribed with cuneiform characters while in a soft 
state ; they were then baked in a furnace until 
hard, and afterwards transferred to the lilHuiy. 
These texts i^pear to have been broken up when 
Nineveh was destroyed, and msmj of ihem were 
cracked and scorched by the heat at the burning of 
the palaca Subsequentiy the ruins were turned 
over in search of treasure, and the tablets stiU 
further broken ; and then, to complete their rain, 
the rain every spring soaldng through the ground 
saturates them with water containing chemicals, 
and these chemicals form crystals in every available 
crad^ The day records of the Assyrians are by 
these means so broken op, that they are in some 
cases divided into over 100 fragments, and it ib 
ozdy by collecting and joining together the various 
fragments that these andent texts can be restored." 

Passing by, for the present, Mr. Smith's trans- 
lation of the Chaldean traditions respecting the 
Creation and the Fall, we advert only to the inter- 
esting &ct, attested by a remarkable tablet^ that 
the commandment respecting the sanctification of 
the Sabbath was known to the early Babylonians. 
He says {Auyrian DiteoverUs^ page 12), ''In the 
year 1869 I discovered, among other things, a 
curious rdigious calendar of tiie Assyrians, in 
which every month is divided into four weeks, and 
the seventh days, or * Sabbaths,' are marked out as 
days on which no work should be undertaken." 

H. Fox Talbot^ F J^, an Asi^yrian scholar, thus 
translates two lines of the same tablet : — " On the 
seventh day He appointed a holy day, and to 
cease from all budness He commanded." This 
writer goes on to say, *^ This fifth tablet is very 
important^ because it affirms dearly, in my opinion, 
that the origin of the Sabbath was coeval with 
creation. It has been known for some time that 
the Babylonians observed the Sabbath with con- 
siderable strictness. On that day the king was not 
allowed to take a drive in his chariot; various 
meats were forbidden to be eaten, and there were 
a number of other minute restrictiona But it was 
not known that they bdieved the Sabbath to have 
been ordained — at the creation." (Transaetians of 
the Society of BiblietU Arckanlogy, voL v. ppi 427-S.) 

The Rev. Mr. Sayce, another Asqrrian scholar, 
who has translated a larger portion of this calen- 
dar, says (in voL viL of the same work) : — 

" The seventh day. A feast of Merodadi (and) 
Zir-Panitu. A festivaL 
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" A Sabbftth. The prince of many natioiu, the 
fleah of birdt (and) cooked fruits eats not The 
garments of his body he changes not White 
Tobea he puts not oa Sacrifice he offers not 
The king (in) his chariot rides not. 

" In rojal fashion he Ic^iaUtes nob A place of 
garrison the general (bjr word of) month appoints not 
Medicine for his sickneoi of body be applies not 

" To make a sacred spot tf u nnfoUe. In the 
night, in the pieaence of Merodoch and Istai, the 
king his offering makes. Sacrifice he offers. 
Raising his hand, the high [dace of the God he 
irorships." 

Mr. Sayco thos concludes : — " The chief interest 
attaching to this calendar is due to the fikct that it 
beaiB evidence to the existence of a seventh-day 
Sabbath, on which ceriiun woiks were forbidden to 
be done, among the Babylomaiu and Assyrians. 
It will be obeerred that eereral of the regulations 
laid dawn are doeely analogous to the Sabbatical 
iqjuactions of the Levitical law and the practice of 
the Rabbinical Jews. What I have rendered 
'Sabbath' is expressed by two Aceadian words, 
which literally signify .... 'day of con^letioQ 



(of labours), or a day unlawful (to work upon).' 
The word Sabbath itoelf was not unknown to the 
Assyrians, and occurs under the form of Sabatht, 
meaning ' a day of reet for the heari;.' The calen- 
dar is written in Assyrian. But &om the occur- 
rence of numerous Accadian expressions in it, the 
original must have been inscribed at some period 
anterior to the serenteenth century kc, when the 
Accadian language seems to have become extinct" 
Bow does this remarkable fact at once over- 
throw the theory of Paley and others, who 
miuntftin that the Sabbath was a Jewish insti- 
tution, unknown till it was proclaimed on the 
descent of the manna in the wilderness, and that 
it was mentioned by the inspired historian at the 
beginning of Genesis only by way of anticipation I 
The discovery of this Babylonian Calendar cleariy 
proves that the seventh day was known and observed 
as a Sabbath at least two centuries before the 
Sinaitic legislation, and being recorded in the 
Sacred Histoiy, along with the other incidents con- 
nected with the history of creation, gives a most 
significant confirmation to the words of oar Lord, 
" The Sabbath was made for man." 
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In besh wild b«aaty gloving, flashed 

With hnes <d cew-bom day. 
The vale Ear-spreading gLUtens 

With foliage gtnnge sad raie ; 
Father, I thank Thee, my lot is cast 

In a land so good and iair. 

Bat I raiaa the gowaned sward, 

The broom npoa the brae, 
Xnd the heath-cock's cry at early mom, 
L'p on the moorland gray. 

I miss the dear sold kirk. 
Its green graves clostering ronnd, 
And the path my mother knew so well 

To yonder nameless mound. 

1 see it t my father's gisve — 

I see her tear-drops flow 
For the d«ai goodman and bonnie baim 

Of fifty years ago : — 
Tean that but led her the more 
To the widow's, orplun's Stay ; 
Richly hast Than her trost repaid. 

Guide of my unknown way I 

Ood of my mother I help me. 

Before Thy face I see, 
To raise for Thy name an altar here. 

Where my aon* may worship Thee, 
Like the dear old church at home. 

With gniTCS on every baud. 
Drawing their hearta to their lather'a Ood, 

In this, their btherland. 

R. W. M. 
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BoBN AT Tbubo, Fsbbuaby 18, 1781 ; dded at 

TOCAT, OCTOBEB 16, 1812. 

A MEMOIR. 

T3ETWEEN these dates stretches a period of 
^ scarcely thirty-two years, and yet that these 
years were sufficient for the accomplishment of a 
great and noble work, the stoiy of Heniy Martyn's 
life abundantly proyes. His life has a twofold 
interest, for, in addition to that which attaches 
to his missionary labours in India, the remarkable 
journal which he has left behind him, and which, 
begun in early manhood, was continued almost to 
the day of hiis death, enables us to trace the de- 
velopment of his spiritual nature, and to know him 
individually as we could never have known him 
from the testimony of others. 

The son of the head-clerk in a merchant's office 
in Truro, his childhood and youth were spent at 
the Oraminar School of that town, and though his 
abilities were early recognised by his teachers, his 
delicate frame, and shrinking, sensitive spirit, ren- 
dered his school-days fiir from happy. They were 
brightened, however, by the kindness of an older 
schoolfellow, who took him under his protection, and 
thus laid the foundation of a Mfe-long friendship. 

Before Martyn had completed his seventeenth 
year he passed to the University of Cambridge, 
where he soon gave proof of remarkable talents. 
He himself, in later years, looked back on his early 
ooU^ge life as a time spent in utter forgetfulness 
of God ; but his moral conduct is declared to have 
been blameless, and his diligence in his studies 
must have been great When he first went to 
Oambridge he tried to master Euclid by learning 
the propositions by heart, and yet, before he was 
twenty, he had attained the proud position of Senior 
Wrangler, or the first man of his year in the whole 
University. His spiritual welfare was at this time 
a sutject of deep concern to his sister at home, and 
though her exhortations at first met with nothing 
but discouragement, success was granted to them 
at last His father's death, in tiie beginning of 
1800, made a profound impression on him, and he 
himself tells that from that time he was led to 
make a serious study of religion. His efforts after 
a higher life were aided by the preaching and 
personal friendship of the Rev. Charles Simeon, 
and it was his influence that led Henry Martyn to 
resolve to devote himself to the work of the minis- 
try. His religious struggles and difficulties are 
recorded in his college jounial, and it was probably 
a great relief to a roan of his reserved nature to 
give expression to his inmost thoughts in this way. 
On the same pages we find his University successes 
recorded, but rather as a source of self-abasement 
than of complacency, while his consciousness of his 
own sinfulness appears to have guarded him fit)m 
any dangerous sense of his superiority over his 



contemporaries. In March 1802 he was made a 
Fellow of his College (St John's), and it was soon 
after this that he turned his thoughts towards 
missionaiy work. The idea was first suggested to 
him by some remarks of Mr. Simeon's on the bene- 
fits resulting from Dr. Car^s work in India, and 
his resolution became fixed i^r reading the life of 
David Brainerd, the Apostle of the North American 
Indiana He was not a man to contemplate with- 
out shrinking, the sundering of his dearest earthly 
ties, but once persuaded that it was his duty, he 
did not shrink, and at once offered himself in the 
capacity of a missionaiy to the Society for Missions 
to Africa and the East, now the Ohuroh Missionaiy 
Society. His grief at leaving his country was in- 
creased by the fact of his engagement tolMQssLydia 
Grenfell, a Comish young lady to whom he was 
most deeply attached. He fully realised, when his 
resolution to go to the East was made, that he 
must give up all ^thoughts of marriage, but eyen 
this did not make him falter in his purpose. 

In October 1803 he was ordained a deacon at 
Ely,and began his ministerial career as Mr. Simeon's 
curate at Cambridge^ to which he added the duties 
of tutor and occasional classical examiner to his 
college. He r^;arded this work as a preparation 
for his missionaiy life, and his journal is filled with 
lamentations over his own unworthinesSi and aspiisr 
tions after holiness. 



" I longed to draw very near to Qod," he wrote shortly 
after his ordination, ** to pray Him that He would sire me 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation. I thought of David 
Brainerd, and ardently desired his devotednees to God 
and holy breathings of sonl. ... I look forward often 
to the time of my hoped-for mission with jov. I horn 
my expectation of comfort in it arises from a desire to do 
something for Christ, though my ^reat unconcem for 
souls here may well make me doubt it." 

In the beginning of 1804 his hopes of becoin- 
ing a missionary were damped by the loss of his 
slender patrimony, and that of his unmarried 
sister. It was impossible for him to leave her 
in destitution, but fortunately this difiSculty was 
obviated by his obtaining the appointment of 
chaplain to the East India Company, which en- 
abled him to make a provision for her. In the 
autumn of 1804 Martyn paid a foewell visit to his 
friends in Cornwall, and records his parting with 
Lydia as one likely to be " for ever in this world.** 
The rest of his time in England was spent chiefly 
in London, where he was occupied with preparations 
for his departure. He was admitted to priest's 
orders in March 1805, and the fact of his pr^udiing 
in several London churches is mentioned in his 
journal So eager was he to fit himself in eveiy 
way for his new life, that not only did he apply 
himself to the study of Hindostanee, but, aware 
that his manner of speaking was defective, he 
attended lectures on pronunciation in hopes of 
improving it His passage to Calcutta was to be 
on board the " Union," an East Indiaman, and on 
the 17th of July Martyn commenced his v(^yBg^ 
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A fortunate detention at Falmouth enabled the 
young miadonaiy to go on shore and spend three 
weeks with his friends. He saw Lydia again, and 
was allowed to cany away with him some hope 
that she would join him in India On the 10th of 
August he rejoined the ship, and on Sunday, the 
11th, he looked for the last time on the shores of 
England. 

A Yoyage to India in those days was no light 
tmdertaking, as it lasted many months. The 
journal kept by Martyn on board ship gives a sad 
picture of the misery and discomfort caused to a 
refined and sensitire nature by the roughness and 
recklessness of the soldiers and sailors who filled 
the "Indiaman.'' He was unwearied in his en- 
deaTours to do them good, but his success was not 
great — ^his manner was not such as to attract them 
— and the profanity and levity around him probably 
increased his melancholy reserve. Perhaps it is 
not to be wondered at that his sermons were not 
popular, for they were chiefly on the awful subject 
of eternal punishment, and when asked to desist 
from such a theme, and to preach a sermon " like 
one of Blair's," his replj was an uncompromising 
discourse on the tezt^ " The wicked shall be turned 
ioto hell, and all the nations that forget Qod." 
The virtual idolatiy of the Roman Catholic towns 
of Fnnchal and &ui Salvador, which he visited 
in the course of his voyage, saddened him intensely, 
yet his intercourse with Romanist priests, both in 
those places and in India, was characterised by 
courtesy and moderation, and he was always ready 
to give their arguments a fair hearing. 

On the 3d of January 1806 the troops were 
landed in Table Bay, and Mr. Martyn spent a 
happy month among the Dutch clergy in Gape 
Town. During the subsequent part of the voyage 
he suffered much fit)m sickness and the relaxing 
influences of a tropical climate, while his patience 
was sorely tried by the ridicule and opposition with 
which the passengers received his ministerial efforts. 
It was in a state of extreme physical and mental de- 
pression that, in the month of May, Henry Martyn 
landed on the shores of India. For the time being 
all hope of success in his work had gone from him, 
and yet so strong were his faith and love, so little 
was he actuated by the spirit of self-glorification, 
that he could write in his journal at this time — 

" Even if I should never see a native converted, God 
may design, by my patience and continnanoe in the work, 
to enconrage mtiue missionaries." 

Mr. Martyn's arrival was wannly welcomed by 
the little band of missionaries already labouring in 
India; and with these, whether members of his 
own communion or not, he always worked in perfect 
harmony. The kindness and hospitality of the 
Rev. David Brown cheered his first few months in 
a strange country, and in his house at Aldeen, near 
Calcutta, he remained untH he had frilly recovered 
firom the disastrous effects of the voyage. His 
missioDaiy zeal was fired by the sight of heathen 



idolatry, and while at Calcutta he pursued his 
study of the Eastern languages in order to fit 
himself better for work among the natives. His 
earnest desire to engage in this work in a right 
spirit is shown by the following extracts from 
his journal : — 

'* I would consider every day as a time of contradiction 
to the flesh, and I would ex^ct no pleasure, but a life ot 
hardship, labour, and humiliation. If outward things 
are made comfortablfi through goodness and mercy, let 
Gk>d be praised ; but I woula not think of those things, 
but see them ebb or flow with equal indifierence. . . . 
The setting-up of Christ's kingdom in the hearts of men 
is my dehfhtful Imsiness upon earth ; bat, oh, let me 
labour in mat with a mind simply directed to JesEUS t so 
shall I walk steadily with Ck)d. 

* • • • • 

" Walked through the native part of Calcutta, amidst 
crowds of Orientals of all nations. How would the spirit 
of St. Paul have been moved 1 The thought of summon- 
ing the attention of such multitudes appeared very for- 
midable, and during tiie course of the evening was 
occasion of many solemn thoughts and prayer that God 
would deliver me £rom all softness of mind, fear, and 
self-indulgence, and make me ready to suffer shame and 
death for the name of the Lord Jesus." 

In the September after his arrival he was ap- 
pointed chaplain at Dinapoor, a military station on 
the Ganges, and on the 15th of October he took 
leave of his firiends at Calcutta, and after a voyage 
of nearly six weeks arrived at his destination. He 
beguiled the weary hours on the river by working 
at his Hindostanee translation of the New Testa- 
ment, and this work he continued during his 
residence at Dinapoor, where he remained for two 
years and a half. His official work lay among the 
English soldiers, and the commencement of his 
ministry was not encouraging. It is sad to think 
how much harm the lives led by Englishmen at 
that time must have done to the cause of Chris- 
tianity in India, and Henry Martyn felt this deeply. 
His own earnestness and consistency could not fail 
to impress the more serious among the soldiers, 
and perhaps more good was effected than he himself 
was aware of. His first year at Dinapoor was 
brightened by the hope that Lydia would soon be 
with him. Two months after Us arrival in India 
he wrote to her, with the advice of Mr. Brown, 
and asked her to join him. Communication with 
England was then so slow that sixteen months 
elapsed before her answer came, and it came only 
to cause most bitter disappointment She wrote 
that it was impossible for her to come to India ; 
and from the tone of Mr. Martyn's answer it is 
evident that her mother had refhsed her consent. 
How far Lydia was justified in her decision it is 
impossible for us to say — her lover certainly never 
bluned her — ^but it is difficult not to feel that had 
her attachment been equal to his, she could hardly 
have resisted his urgent appeals. Meanwhile, in 
hope and in disappointment alike, Heniy Martyn 
never relaxed in Ms labours. In March 1807 he 
completed his translation of the Ptayer-book into 
Hindostanee, and this was almost immediately 
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followed by a Gommentaiy on the Parables in the 
same langoage. Having applied for native assist- 
ance in his great work of translating the Scriptores, 
two men were sent to him — Mirza of Benares, an 
eminent Hindostanee scholar, and Nathaniel Sabat, 
an Arabian, a man destined to play an important 
part in Heniy Martyn's life. With the assistance 
of these men he completed, in the spring of 1808, 
the Hindostanee version of the New Testament 
The labour entailed on him by this work, and the 
difficulties under which it was aocomplkhed, are 
shown in a letter to Mr. Coirie, written at this time. 

'' It is a nsl refreshment to my spirit," writes Mr. 
Marbni,'<totakenpmypentowritetoyoa. Sachaweek 
of labour I never oefore puBoed. ... I have read and 
corrected the MS. copies of my Hindostanee Testunent 
so often that mv ejres ache. The heat is tnrihle, often 
at 98*; the nights insapportable." 

Mr. Martyn now applied himself to the study of 
Arabic, that he might superintend a Yenaan. of the 
Testament into that tongue, while the Persian 
translation was confided to Sabat This extra- 
ordinaiy man was supposed to be a converted Ma- 
hometaui and Mr. Mar^ hoped to send him forth 
fitted to be a native missionary, but, meanwhile, 
the miseiy caused by the Arab's undisciplined 
temper was extreme. Entries in Mr. Martyn's 
journal give us some idea of what he was cflJled 
upon to endure, but his patience and long-suffering 
never fidled. Sabat, with some pretensions to 
scholarship, worked most fitfully and irregularly, 
which, in itself, was a great trial to the labori- 
ous missionary ; and yet the man's vanity was so 
extreme, that a difference of opinion as to the 
translation of a word, expressed by Mr. Martyn, 
was sufficient to offend him. The unbearableness 
of his temper is shown by the stoiy that his Ma- 
hometan wife reftised to be converted on the ground 
that hell without Sabat would be better than 
heaven with him to share it Mr. Martyn's be- 
haviour to this ''wild cluld of the desert" is a 
beautiful illustration of the charity that " hopeth 
aU things" and *'believeth aU things," but it is 
painful to know that so much care and affection 
was lavished on one so utterly unworthy of it 

Mr. Martyn's journal for the year 1808 con- 
cludes with the following passage, which we quote 
as expressive of the earnestness and humility of 
his character: — 

"DeeemherZl, 1808. 

" On the review of the last year I give praise to God, 
who hath gncionely preserved my life, notwithstanding 
the attacu which threatened its destraetion, and hath 
prolonged it to another year. Every day He ^ves me 
I account gain, as it enables me to advance a httle way 
&rther in the work which I have so mach at heart Oh t 
if it be His will that I shoold live to finish it, how happy 
shoold I be I Bat He knows best, to Hun I leave all ; 
present mercies demand my praise ; my mercies multiply 
as mv momentsL Oh that my praises could as con- 
stantly ascend 1 Hy progress in aivine things has not 
been sensible, but I am more than ever convinced of the 
happiness of wisdom's ways." H. N. 

To b$ eontiimttd. 



By Mabt Jahxt MIsaao^ Hntton Manse. 

IN dear for shininff of the Eastern mom. 
Or when the evenmg breese blows cool and sweet, 
traveller, torn not then thy weary feet 
To yonder pahns for shadow ; or in scorn 

Of sach poor shelter, and in anger, bom 
Of disappointed hope, thon wilt entreat, 
" Give me some tree to shield from tropic heat, 
Not stately palms to mock me, travel-worn.** 

But, when the day is at its highest noon — 
Hot, breathless noontide, Inmmoos like flame — 
Beneath the franded palms then shalt thon rest 

In deepest, densest shadow. Blessed boon ! 
like steadfast love that waits^ without a name, 
Bnt^ in onr sofest need, is manifest 

W^t (iTafml (t^ampalgn. 

A Letter to the Editor. 

By Bev. O. W. ICahsov, B.D., 
ChapUla of the Qhmch of fleeUtwd to India. 

« Conchidid/rom May. 

OUB forces beins assembled, no time was lost in posh- 
inff on,'.downuie precipitoas descent of the ''Ounel's 
Neck/^ which seemed almost like the windings of a spiral 
staircase, and formed a cradal test for our arulleiy. Oar 
roate followed the cragef, confined bed of a mountain 
torrent leaving which uner some miles, and asoending 
the Sinkhai £otal, it bore round the shoulder of the 
hUl, and then held its course to the north-west over a 
wilderness entirely devoid of vegetation, until the tents 
of tiie advanced brigade came in view, alongside which 
our camp was in due time dressed. Our level camping 
ground overlooked a deep dell embosoming a kige end 
prosperous Afghan village. The pretty Bttle wooded 
valley seemed like a jewu set in tne surrounding grey 
and bumt-up desert, while the multitude of trim, r^- 
lar field-patches, divided from each other by tiny water- 
courses, suggested a sheet of a large Ordnance Survey 
map unroUMl beneath the spectatc^s feet The names 
of A^han localities, like those of Scripture, are descrip- 
tive in their signification ; thus^ this spot, so charming 
to the eye, bears the appropriate name Khuahi or 
''pleasantness." We found the Amir had come into 
camp here, and at a Durbar held in front of Genenl 
Roberts' tent, had an opportunity of scanning TakooVs 
features. We would nave given much to know the real 
thou^ts that lay concealed beneath the impssstre 
expression of tiiat melancholy fiue. 

It was only after a tiresome- wait of some hours under 
a broiling sun, — ^tents having been struck early, according 
to order, — ^that carriage returned to take us on the next 
maich to Zmhun Shahr : a shorter distance than usual, 
over a gravelfy desolate plain, without vestige of growth, 
saving nere and there a few spikes of wild lavender. The 
Afghans call this plain the Dssht-i-surkao, or "red 
desert" The Bri^^ades. leaving the road free for the 
ba^gpge, advanced m ecnelon of companies by ranks over 
the open country, a most inspiriting spectacle. Zerghnn 
Shahr ("the green citf ") is said to merit its name, but 
the exigencies of war-time afioid no leisurely opportunity 
for the contemplation of scenery, so that of this spoi 
as of most places on the way, we only had a peep throiuh 
bresks in the clouds of dust Dry, scorched-up fields, 
reaped of their harvest, composed our camp-ground. The 
foliage on the banks of the liOgar to our left was of that 
dus^ pale -green tint, so characteristic of this arid 
climate ; and cultivation appwred for the most part con- 
fined to the immediate maigm of the river. 
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The Brigades agKin took the open on the severe march 
of the 3d October, sonnonnting sevenl difficult ridges, 
and conyeiging finally on the Logar River, at a point 
where the turbid stream, loaded with alluvial deposit, 
is spanned bv a wooden pile brid^, similar to those met 
with in Oashmere. This river is about as broad and 
deep as the Union Canal, but the current ran like a mill- 
race. The broken state of the narrow, unparapeted 
bridge-way rendered the passage difficult, if not danger- 
ous. The approach rapidUy became jammed with tr^ps 
and baggage animals, presenting a scene of inconoeivable 
bustle. Besting a short time under a clump of trees, I 
became interested in the rescue of a mule laden with 
ammunition, which had &llen over into the stream, and 
admired the undaunted style in which our artillery took 
the ford. My own belongings unluckily got a thorough 
dippini^ and emerged in a geological oonrntion, streaked 
with itraia of Logar day, which the halt next day. near 
Zahidabad barely gave tune to dry and remove. Here 
cholera first appeared among us, the 92d losing one man. 
The only wonder, however, is that more cases did not 
occur, raiched with thirst, we ea^ly partook of the 
grapes offered for sale by. the roadside, and many were 
tempted to devour them immoderately. 

The following march on the 5th, a less fiitiguing one, 
brought the invading army to Charasia ("four springs "), 
a hu^ village with high-walled orchards, distant seven 
miles only m>m Cabul, which lay directly in front to 
the north, hidden behind great rocky heists, and ap- 
proached by a narrow defile on our ri^mt We encamped 
in a natural basin, entirely surroui^ed by mountains, 
forming a splendid trap, in which, however, our General 
had no intention of letdng his army be caught. On the 
morning of the 6th, the rebel troops, strongly posted, and 
in preponderating numbers, stood ready to uspnte the 
passage of the deSle. We could see them through the 
fitful dust-storms that swept the ground, linins the 
crests of the hiUs immediately in front, and plainly 
make out here and there their artillsiy. Soon the battle 
commenced in earnest. Seven hours long the din of 
fight echoed among the mountains. Beport of cannon 
and crack of rifle incessantly assailed uie ear. With 
intense interest we watched the Highlanders dear the 
hd^ts one by one in gallant 9^1^ But why should I 
fij^t the battle over sgain f The rebels, despite their 
tough resistance, were thoroughly routed, and both 
Scottish regiments covered uemsdves with glory. 
Those of our number killed in the action died nobly, 
with their wounds in front Death must have been 
instantaneous, the expression of their cold faces being per- 
fectly quiet and peaceful To me, personally, it was a 
most eventful ana harassing day, for, oesides the vrounded 
being brought in, there were other critical cases in the 
hospitals. While I was there^ speaking with a 72d 
sergeant, a whirlwind charged with dense brown dust 
tore through the tent, neuly suffocating us both ; the 
ncik man a few minutes afterwards expired. 

To be ready for instant movement, all tents were now 
ordered to be struck. Mine might perhaps have stood 
nnchallensBd, but it was right to follow the general rule. 
Only, to add to other difficulties, I found that my assist- 
ant^ who was ndther to ** hand nor bind " when the fray 
was scented fr<mi sfar, had volunteered for the combat, 
and was off. I heard casually of my friend, apostrophis- 
ing his captain on the heights of Charasia, '' Sir 1 isna 
this glorvmsf*' Hardly were the tents down, ere I was 
sent for to bury the slain. From the dead-tent we groped 
our way in the now dark night, with the band fat escort, 
to the spot where the serffeant had already been interred, 
and by the feeble light of a solitary lantern paid the last 
rites to our late coimtides. Then, after a scrateh meal, 
for most of us were too exdted to eat, we spread bedding 
in the dust, and lay down as we were in our dothes. 
The moon, rising presently, made night less formidable. 
But for her light, I should probably have been nm over 
by artillery and cavalry returning to their ground ; as it 



was^ a smothering of dust mattered Httleu Lulled by 
the dropping fire of tribesmen around, I dept, and that 
fairly well, though towards morning the air became 
bitterly cokL 

Through the rocky defile of the Sang-i-Nawidita 
("written stone") our victorious progress next lay. 
Highland instead of rebd soldiers now crowned the 
heighte, so that the passa^ was safe. Stray shots, not- 
withstanding were occasionally fired by mountaineers 
from the oppodte cliffs of the pass. "WhSld halting to 
speak with Oaptain Oxley, whose company kept that 
part of the road dear, a bullet struck penloudy near u& 
It may have been my black coat that drew the fire, or it 
may not, stiU I thought it just as prudent to move on. 
In the pass itsd^ the narrowness of the pathway 
overhangmg the river bank, obstructed as it was by 
broken-aown Afghan guns and limbers, rendered p rogres s 
difficult and dow. At some pointa the bagmge got 
jammed every few yaidSb At last^ however, wiu a sense 
of relief, we emerged into the Cabul Valley, though the 
dty itself still lay out of sight, covered by an outlying 
promontory of rode 

At Bsni Hissar we bivouacked for two days^ without 
shdter from sun or odd. The Hi^^hlanders, with the 
exception of twenty men, were humed off in pursuit of 
the rebd forces. I remained behind for urgent work in 
the hospitals^ to which all the sufferers had Men brought, 
and where at this place two more of my men died from 
the effecto of their wounds. Our small ^^nard set to work, 
and before nightfidl had formed ammunition and bagsnge 
into a square^ defensible barricade, inside which we uept 
in our dothes as before. During the night we were 
aroused by firing dose at hand, qmckly answered hj our 
own sentries^ and in a moment our improvised derences 
were Tnntinml. Finding us on the alert, the enemy with- 
drew, and the remainder of the night paiBsed undisturbed. 

On the memorable 9th of October we made our kul 
inarch, a short one, past the walls of the Bala Hissar, 
toSiah Sunjs, a gravelly 'dateau overlooking the whole 
city and plam of C^buL The panorama was truly magni- 
ficent Away to the exizeme left^ the defile by which we 
entered the valley, with the rear of the heighte stormed 
on tiie 6th ; next, the prominent hill with castellated 
fortifications, at whose bsse lay the far-famed Bala Hissar ; 
separated from it by a gap^ which disdosed a lovdy vista, 
the Deh-i- Afghan dopes ; &rther off, the frowning 
Pughman range, with the snows of the Hindu Koosh on 
the distent right,— all rising tnm the flat Cabul plain 
like mountains from the sea. At our feet, and now quite 
at our mercy, was the fanatical dty itself^ wedded dose 
up into the gap referred to, gray, unwalled, and of large 
extent As the sinkinff sun cast a softened glow over 
the scene, the mountains, assuming a delicate tint of 
beautiftil blue, stood out with sharply defined outlines 
against the clear evening sky. The same evening our 
wearied troope marched in, having dispersed the foe, not 
sorry to excnange their bivouac on the cold hill-tops for 
the oomforto of camp, and appease their long hunger with 
the fat of the land. Right glad, indeed, were we all to 
get under the shelter of our tente once more. 

Here theise notes might end ; a few words, however, 
wiU bring them up to date. Our first Oabul Sunday I 
may let a private soldier describe in dmple language, 
extracting m>m a letter which has found ite way into an 
Indian paper. " On Sunday the whole division paraded 
to line the roads to the citr, which General Roberts was 
to take possesion of, in the name of the Queen. But, 
before we went, the whole of the troops were paraded for 
Dirine Service at 7 o'clock. It was a solemn service. I 
felt we were in the presence of God, who had done so 
much for us. We were stending to hear the Word of 
God in view of the place where oar countrymen had been 
murdered. The Minister mentioned in his prayer that 
some of our comrades who were with us at our last Service 
were now in their silent graves. His text was, ' Christ 
made perfect through sufferings.' *' The ensuing occupa- 
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tion of the Bala Hissar most be passod oyer. The following 
day (Monday) I marched witn the troops through the 
long streets and busy bazan of Cabtd, on oar formal 
occunation of the place, but cannot even hint here at the 
nor A spectacles witnecoed. It was amwdng to observe 
how the Cabnli crowds, indifferent to onr fine orass bands, 
woke to life, with eyes and month open in delighted 
astonishmeni when Pipe-Major McLean and his poweifol 
corps of pipers stmck np their inspiriting strains. I 
omit mention of the interesting oonrse oi life at Siah 
Sung, where history was daily being enacted before our 
eyes. The blowing up of the Bala Hissar Mapuine was 
of itself a sii^ht nerer to be forgotten ; the ruined Resi- 
dency and palaces of the Amin will soon be seen no more ; 
but to speak of these would require a separate Article. 

What between cholera, wounds, and sickness, the 
remainder of October was a saffidenUy trying timei I 
lost ten of my men in a fortnight Morning and even- 
ing, most of these days, the funersl march might be 
heard. At length our removal to the large enclosed 
barracks some distance north, known as "Shere All's 
folly," brought back general sood health. Here we now 
remain, hoping, by hard wonc, to got under cover of a 
roof before the snow falls. All are Kept busy to distrac- 
tion. Guards are heavy ; the nijriits cruelly cold ; many 
cases in hospital of pneumonia, mnch threatens to be our 
worst winter foe. I may mention that I could distribute 
in hospital any number of current parts of " life and 
Work '^ ; the men like it With regard to Church, we 
hope by and by to get a building adapted or constructed 
for our voluntary services and meetings. Till the press- 
ure for purely military requirements is lightened, we 
must wait a little. Meantime, we do the best we can. 

In oondosion, I would remind licentiates of our 
Church, that an Indian chaplaincy is not all luxury and 
ridinff in carriages. There is plenty of good, honest, 
usefm work to he done. Come and try it And to my 
young countrymen in many a humble home where this 
Magazine penetrates, I would say : — Do not be led away 
by the silly, popular idea that to be connected with the 
army is a ndsfortune and a disgrace. Whether trade be 
brisk or dull, whether work be plentiful or scarce, there 
are many of you who would do well to «nlist The 
discipline, the education, the experience and knowledge 
gained in foreign service, will make better men of you. 
Kay more, the road to a high career is open. Witness 
two instances in this campai^ alone, the first that of 
Lieut Qreer, 72d, who received his Commission last 
spring, the second that of CoL-Sergt Hector M'Donald, 
92d, twice mentioned in Despatches, for whom I am 
confident a similar reward is in store. 

Objbotions to Fobbign Missions.— The work is 
hopeless by reason of its Yery vastness. For shame) 
Tmnk how weak that objection now is, compared with 
the force it had when the littie band assembled in the 
Upper Boom and girded their loins for the conquest of 
the world, provicung the first-fruits of that crop of 
martyrs ana confessors who, by very death, nave 
shiJcen the nations. They believed in their Master ; 
they knew that the result was to be " not by mig^t, 
nor by power, but by His Spirit ;** and they threw them- 
selves upon tiie ramparts of the impossible — and stormed 
it l—St. Mark*3 (Dundee) Parieh Magazine, 



"Mine own Vineyard have I not kept." — Not a 
few of us are 80 engaged in religious work, that we have 
no leisure to care for our own souls. The bustle of 
modern life has invaded even our religion. We are 
cumbered with so many things — works of charity, 
services of church and prayer meetings — that we cannot 
sit at Jesus' feet. Always occupied with others, never 
alone with Christ We can only take heed to the flock 
of God by first taking prop<«- heed to ourselves. — Otetn- 
side Monthly Meuenger, 



Aummoneti. 

WE are like to servants 
In our Master's hall, 
Busy at our dafly work, 
Waiting for His calL 

On the roof above us, 

Bows.of bells are hung, 
One by one they summon each» 

Witii their clamorous tongue. 

Then the servant bidden, 
Saith, " That rings fw me ;" 

Leaveth off his present toil, 
Whatsoe'er it be ; 

Bmootheth his apparel. 

Looks a farewell rounds 
Passeth from his fellows, 

While the bell doth sound ; 

Mounteth up tlie staircase. 

To his Lord doth go ; 
Tanieth in the upper rooms, 

Comes no more below. 

AuTHOB Undtowk. 

/^N£ who has long loved little ones of all ages 
^ wants to say something short about Sunday 
School teaching. 

Yes, and about eveiy-day Scripture teaching toa 

There are teachers who can give more than the 
hour on Sunday mornings and the hour on Sunday 
afternoons ; but whether Sunday teaching or week- 
day teaching, it is about Bible teaching I have to 
speak, about the way in which the lessons should 
be given from those Holy Scriptures which Timothy 
knew from a child, and which alone made him wLse, 
and alone can make all men wise, unto salvation. 

" Feed my hunba" The lamhs of Christ which 
He bought with His own blood. How should they 
be fed 1 If you would draw children to you, if you 
desire that they should come to your hand with an 
appetite for food, be sure that you taeU the food 
yourself first. 

There are different gifts, the same Spirit divides 
to every man severally as He will ; but this I feel 
sure of, that many of the failures in teaching, many 
of the complaints as to the dulness of the children, 
and the want of interest they show, is not the &ult 
of the children so much as the fieuilt of the teacher, 
who being himself, we will heartily concede, 
thoroughly instructed in things new and old, well 
furnished with information, much in earnest, and 
most anxious that the children he has undertaken 
to teach should get on, yet does not feel the neces- 
sity of tasting the food afresh himself beforehand. 

Bend your mind again to the very first principles, 
all by heart as you already know them ; count not 
the many times you may have already ezphuned or 
unfolded that veiy incident, be it Old Testament 
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stoiy, or that New Testament miracle or parable ; 
prepare afresh the food by feeding on it anew 
youraelf, and oh, how inexhaustible you will find it 1 
and as you feel yourself filled with sweetness and 
comfort, enriched with flashes of light thrown in 
upon points that had escaped you before, yon will 
pass to your work in your own emptiness and 
weakness, it is true, yet strong with the strength of 
the living breads and ready^ as Qod shall guide you, 
to instruct and diyide that Word which shall not 
return to Him void, but shall accomplish that 
which He pleases^ and prosper in that whereto He 
sends it 

Let the old stoiy be always new to you, so shall 
it be new to those who hear you. Tell it as some- 
thing you feel yourself, rather than something you 
have done with, but wish others to experience by 
themselyes. Be freMy impressed yourself, so shall 
others catch your earnestness, and come with you 
under the power of that once dying and now ever- 
living love, the love of Christ, which has constrained 
you to give yourself first unto Him, and then led 
you, for His sake, to feed these. His lambs. 

A.M. B. 
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HE << Little Gem- 
pieman " grew 
veiy quickly bet- 
ter now, and by 
and by Joe and 
he resumed their 
long rambles. 
They went first 
to the old woman 
in the glen to 
thank her for all 
her kindness. 
Her joy at seeing 
him again, and 
her sorrow for 
the loss of his 
jcaih, were most 
pathetic. The old fisherman, too, had his visit, the 
children, fanners, and " daft folk " — ^not one was 
forgotten. It was nearly evening when Joe and 
Basil started to pay their visit to the farm of the 
'' daft folk ; " and here, for the first time in his life, 
Basil learned what fear was — not fear for the poor 
silly people, but fear for the creature who looked 
after them — ^the creature calling herself a woman. 
When Basil and his companion entered the kitchen 
of the farm-house, the mistress came forward to 
meet them. 

" I've come to see the ' daft folk,' and to thank 
them for coming to ask for me,'' said Basil 







*^ Och 1 never mind them : they don't under- 
stand," answered the woman, in a hard, discordant 
voice. 

"Oh yes, they do. Don't they, Joe?" insisted 
the child, turning to his faithful follower. 

" YeSy" answered the man ; but he looked fright- 
ened, and shrank behind the little boy. 

"Hold your tongue, idiot," cried the woman. 
" What do you know about it 1" 

There was a cruel look in her eyes that terrified 
even Basil ; but he answered bravely nevertheless : 
" Of course he knows. He's one of them, an' who 
should know better than him ?" 

''Bless youl" cried she, "they don't fisel, they 
don't know ; they're no better thsm beasts." 

Basil slipped his trembling hand into Joe's, and 
holding him tight^ said with quivering lip, ** They 
do fed. Joe feels more than you can. Beasts 
feel" Then, as if alarmed at the possible results 
of his boldness, he went up to her, and looking 
gently in her &ce, said, " PUaee let me see them — 
just to see them and to kiss them." 

No one had ever before withstood his appeals ; 
no one had ever answered him roughly. But now 
the woman looked with glittering eyes at him, and 
answered in a mocking voice, '* You can go and find 
them yoursel£ Youll be kissing the dogs and 
cows next." 

" 1 often do," answered Basil Then, with per- 
fect sincerity, he added, 'Td rather kiss them 
than you." 

With that he turned and asked Joe to take him 
to where the ''daft people" were kept.^ 

Joe led the way to a low thatched out-house, 
and lifting the latch, let Basil into a long narrow 
byre. There were only three people in it, so fiir 
as he could by the imperfect light see — three 
women, who sat upon the hard floor, their hands 
clasped and their heads hanging listlessly down. 
They did not look up as the door opened — not till 
the little boy touched the first on the shoulder, 
and said, softly, " I have come to see you and to 
kiss you." 

Then they all started up, and for about five 
minutes their faces beamed with unwonted joy. 
But only for five minutes, for then the woman, ^eir 
keeper, entered, and every one of the poor silly 
creatures sank, cowering, upon the fioor again. 

" WeU, how do you find your charming friends ?" 
sneered she. 

"Not welly happy, Fm aflaid," answered the 
innocent little boy. 

" Not veiy happy I Oome here, and I will let 
you see a happy specimen." 

With that she led the child to the &r end of the 
byre. 

There, upon the ground, chained down upon a 
heap of rags, lay a creature, of what sex one could 
scarcely tell at first. The long matted hair fell all 

^ Happily the state of matten here described with only 
too literal fidelity has now ceased to exist. 
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ftbont the &ce, tbe glaraj ejea stared at him from 
Doder the tangled maw, and a low moaning sormd 
was beard. 

"WQl jon Idaa that T" aaked the vomau, lauj^iiDg. 

The little 1x7 ebnddoed all orer. "Joe," he 
DiiiBpered, "ahould I do it I Wonld it like itT" 

And Joe answered, " Yea." 

Then the child stooped down and Uased the 
woman ; for woman it was. For a moment ahe 
gazed at him in blank aBtooiahment, then the fixed 
ejes filled with tean, and she tuned aobbing away. 

BaaQthiewhim- 
self into Joe'a 
aims. " Take me 
home," he wept ; 
" Joe, take me 

He wu reij iQ 

that niglit, and 
cried tot boon as 
if hia heart woald 
bnak, and waa 
only quieted when 
hia &ther pro- 
mised faithfullj 
that Joe sbonld 
be removed from 
"that place" and 
Mot to live with 
the old woman in 
the glen. Then at 
last he went to 
sleep. 

It took a great 
deal of trouble 
to arrange this 
change. But at 
length it was auc- 
cesafnllj accom- 
plished, and Joe's 
happineas knew no 
bomids. 

But, alas I holi- 
days will not go 
on for ever. It 
was now the last 
days of Septem- 
ber, and tiie Way- 
meres must leave their happy emmmer home. 
T(%ether Basil and Joe pud their farewell visits to 
all the dear old places. For the laat time they sat 
together in the "sandy hole." 

" Joe, dear Joe, you must not 017," whiapered 
Basil, kissing the tears off the poor wet face ; " I 
shall come again." 

"0 Basil, Basil, I cannot — I cannot live with- 
out you. No one will kiss mu any more; no one 
will love me. I will never have your little arms 
round my neck ; I will have to live alone — alone." 

" Ko, no, Joe, you are going to live with dear 
old Granny in the gleo, you knon." 




" Yes, bnt granny is Dot yon," sobbed he. "This 
is all I shall have of you.' As he spoke he pot bis 
hand into the breast of his tattered shirt, and 
brought out a soft curl which lay against his heart. 
" This is all I shall have when yon are far away." 
" But I shall love you oil the aame when I am 
far away," persisted the little bc^, " Truly, truly, 
Joe, I shall And I will come bock again." 

" But I shall be dead," whispered Joe, so low 
that Basil could not hear. 

Next day a man stood on a rocky point gaz- 
ing with strain- 
ing eyes at a less- 
ening spet^ on 
tiie horiEon. " He 
is gone," he 
mooned, presently 
— " he is gone ;" 
and, with a wild 
cry, he threw him- 
sdfdownnpimthe 
rocks, and wept 
as he liad never 
wept before, and 
would never we^ 

With the sum- 
mer the " little 
gempleman" came 
back to his old 
home. But his 
faithful follower 
wandered with 
him no more. 

Separated from 
the life-giving love 
of the child, the 
poor creature had 
faded slowly away. 
Lovingly tended, 
for Base's sake, by 
Granny , OD a snowy 
day in winter the 
darkened soul 
paasedfrom its nar- 
row earthly prison 
into the wondeifid 
Ughtof God. Bless- 
ing with his last failing breath bim who had 
taught him that there was such a thing as bve 
even on earth, and pressing with all his feeble 
strength the soft dork ringlet to his lipe, the poor 
fellow begged that the little curl — all that remained 
to him of what had been so dear— might be buried 
with him in his lonely grave among the mountains, 
" where the giants sleep." 

And every year the "little gempleman," now 
growing into a big gentleman, plants flowers upon 
liis grave, and thanks Qod that he was made the 
means of bringing so much light and joy into this 
dark and lonely life. 
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Sermon. 

By Eer, J. Btbwjirt Wilsom, M.A., Nsmbbej. 

aind Zadok the ton of 1 

it Atmw. — N BHSMIAH ii 

T NEED liard]y aay that I am not going to enter 
*• opontheqaeeticinoftherebaildiiigof Jenualem. 
It is not for vAuA Zadok did that I have selected 
theae words, but for the tm^ in which he did it. 
There seema to me to be a principle Mt forth 
btfe that ia well worthy of attention and gcmeral 
application. 

Obaerre how the man went about his work. He 
bad boilding to do, and he b^ins over against hie 
housa He had to do hia part in the grand but 
aiduooa taak, and he starts with what lies at 
his very door — ^nearest his own hand. There are 
unsightly ruins blocking up the way that leads 
to his home, and before he does anytiiing else he 
aeta himself with a will to clear that mbtnah aw^. 
Every time he looks out a scene of deeolation meets 
his (yes, and so he determinM that first of all that 
wild disorder shall be ohangsd into order. Tliat 
was the principle wliioh Zadok followed, and I 
rentore to suggest ttiat it is a principle we should 
all do well to follow. B^in the work of im[ffove- 
ment with yonisolveB, with your own families, with 
your own circle. In whatever direction or to 
whaterer distance yonr efforts may extend, see that 
you start with that which lies nearest at hand. In 
a word, do as Zadok did. In building up the 
waste places of this world, b^in over against your 
own house. Such is the general principle. Let 
me now illostrate and enforce it in a very few 



L And first of all I would remark that it is by 
no means a prindple that is generaUy acceptable 
or uniTeraally adopted. Indeed, I mt^ say t^at it 
is Teiy frequently ignored and veiy openly vio- 
lated. Host people invert this order. Yon will 
find hosts of people who busy themselves with 
reforming everybody but themselves. You will 
find men and women by the thousand who are 
hard at work putting everybody's affairs to 
rights except their own. They are never weaiy 
deploring some other person's defects and vices. 
They see his fanlts denounced in every page of 
Scriptme, and hear hia piocticea exposed in every 
aemum. But they ore so much taken np looking 
at other fields that th^ qoite overlook their own. 

Vo.19. 



Tb^aie so wrapt up in the conviction and reforma- 
tion of some fellow-aiuner, that they forget to con- 
vict and reform themselves. You may exhort, and 
warn, and denounce, but you might just as well 
bold yoni tongue. All your words fail to reach 
them. All your arrows miss their mark. They 
acknowledge the justice of your reproofs. They ap- 
preciate the force of your reasoning. They admire the 
power of your appe^ But then it is of aome other 
person they are thinking all the while— tliinking 
how truly the description applies to him — -tliinking 
how sorely he needs the warning — wondering how 
it can fail to work conviction. It never once enters 
into their heads ttiat they themselves may be meant. 
And so the sharpest darts either fly harmlessly 
past, or rebound from their coat of muL 

Most men ore but little disposed to fdlow 
Zadok's example When they build, they will build 
anywhere save over against ^eir own bouses. 

IL I would remark that however unpopular and 
unwelcome tlus principle may be, it is yet after all 
the only Mf/e and r^&i ona And that for a great 
many reasons, bo many, indeed, that I can mention 
only one or two. 

(a.) First of all, it is plainly the natural order. 
It is really beginning at the begiiming. All other 
methods are a beginning in the middle or at the 
end. First one's self, one's own heart and life and 
home J then one step farther out into the circle of 
our more intimate friends and ndghbours ; then from 
that point to others lying still farther beyond. 
That, I say, is the nohtraf order, the order which 
Ood has mode our afi'ections and interests to follow. 
For after all, eveiy man is an object of greater in- 
tenst to himself and migU to &■ an object of more 
solemn interest to himself, than any other. And 
so, too, Ood lias made us such that our interest in 
our relatives and Mends is greater tlian in those 
farther removed, just as our wel&re and happiness 
are more closely bound up with theirs. And if this 
is the order of nature and of God, it must be folly, if 
not worse, to desert and invert this order and begin 
at the outside instead of at the centre of the circle. 

(b.) Another reason fallowing upon this is that 
it is the ivmipUA and aaneat order. Ood iiaa put 
ns in a position for following this order, and so long 
as we follow it we shall find everything favourable 
to us. Firat of all, the field of du^ is near at liand, 
and so is easily and constantly accessible. We can 
reach ourselves or our family when we cannot reach 

VoLXI. 
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the next parish or even the next house. For work- 
ing in this home-field no time need be lost, no jour- 
ney has to be taken, no effort has to be mad& And 
besides this, all the relations and ties of nature are 
in our favour, and aid us in the work. Not only 
are we there already, but everything fights on our 
side. We may tiy to exert our power in vain be- 
yond the limits of our home and friendship, but 
we are sure to speak and work with some weight 
when we speak and act as a parent or relative, 
as an acquaintance or friend. We can do com- 
paratively little either for good or harm, at least 
directly, to the great world, or even Scotland, but 
we can deeply affect, either for good or ill, our vari- 
ous households and our little parish world. We 
cannot reach the extremities of the crowd, but we 
can reach those nearest us, and through those com- 
municate with the more remote. We cannot touch 
the end of the chain, but pull away at the link 
nearest yon, and eventually you will get even the 
farthest into your grasp. 

(e.) Again, you should begin at home and with 
yourself, for it is the only effectwe and mceesrful 
way. It is only after having first cast the b«un 
out of your own eye that you will see clearly to 
take the mote out of your brother's ey& No mat- 
ter what the truth be that you wish to diffuse, no 
matter what the reform be that you wish others to 
adopt, how can you advocate it with any force or 
likdihood of success if you have not shown your own 
appreciation of it by adopting it yourself, and seek- 
ing to introduce it in your own immediate circle ? 
A man who advocates temperance whilst he himself 
is intemperate, and does nothing to discourage 
intemperance in his family and neighbourhood, is 
not likely to be a veiy successful advocata First 
illustrate and enforce your principle by your prac- 
tice ; first show its power and excellence in your 
own lives, and then men will listen with respect 
and be ready to be convinced. 

Besides, unless the spring is full, how can the 
streams be frdl t Unless the heart be on fire, how 
can it set fire to others ? Tou must begin with 
yourselves if you wish to affect others. First 
purify your own hearts, and then all your influence 
will be pure. First make your own lives and circles 
Christian, and then you will win others to Christ ; 
but not before. Let the fire of Christian life be 
lit on the altar of your own hearts, and let it bum 
brightly there. It will not be long before it reach 
the members of your family and household. From 
them it will spread over a still larger circle of 
friends and acquaintances, and thus in ever-widen- 
ing circles and over an ever-increasing space the 
fire will extend, until even the most distant parts 
are w^apt in the flame. That is the course which 
all great and successful movements have followed, 
and necessarily must follow. 

III. The last, but by far the most important part 
of my task is to urge the adoption of this principle. 
If the world is to be reformed at all, if society is to 



be Christianised, it must certainly be by each man 
beginning with himself, his own family and house- 
hold, and so forming numerous centres of Christian 
influence and Christian life. After all, religion Ib a 
personal thing — a thing between each man's con- 
science and his God. And that man's religion must 
be vain indeed, which does not exennse an io- 
fluence over his life, which does not purify hk heart, 
which does not hallow his fiamily circle, and make 
itself felt in his immediate neighbourhood. 

I do not say that though a man should begin with 
himself and his own household he should end there. 
I learn indeed from Scripture that there should be 
no limit to our Christian sympathies and efforts, or, 
at least, no limit save that of our knowledge and 
powers. Wherever we know of a human creature 
needing help, there our sympathy, at least, is doe. 
And wherever there is a fellow-being we can help, 
there we are bound to help. 

But still in all this a certain order should he 
observed. We should not neglect what is near for 
what is &r away. We must not regard religion as 
an admirable thbig for our neighbour and the world 
in general, and forget that it has reference to our- 
selves, and that, after all, the fiist^ the all-import- 
ant question is. What has it to tell us, what 
duties and responsibilities have we in connection 
with it? 

And so, while it is well that Christiamty is in 
our land, what we have specially to attend to is 
that Christiamty be in our hearts and homes.. We 
cannot long too eagerly and labour too earnestly 
that the power of sin may be destroyed in the 
world ; but let us see to it, above all, that sin has 
no dominion over ourselves or our hotiseholda It is 
well that others should read their Bibles and know 
the will of Cod ; but let us take heed, above all, that 
we and ours know it, and are trying to make it the 
rule of our lives. 

Tou sometimes wonder what you have got to do. 
Well, I can tell you. You have to accept of Christ 
as your own Lord and Master. You have got to 
friuoe your lives in accordance with the Spirit of 
Christ. You have got to win your ikmUy and 
household to Christ, and make your home a centre 
of Christian influences — a training - ground for 
Christian men and women. You have to set your 
face against every form of evil that lays waste your 
neighbourhood, and. foster and encourage every form 
of good. In shorty you have to build up by earnest 
prayer and patient effort, in the strength of God's 
Spirit, the ruins which sin and Satan have made 
wherever you go and wherever you oome ; but, 
like Zadok, you must b^gin your rebuilding over 
against your own house. 

There is work enough — ay, and more than 
enough — flying ready at our hand, in ourselves, in 
our families, in our homes, in our neighbourhood 
— work that must be done — ^work which none but 
we can do. If we have hitherto neglected it, let 
us neglect it no longer, but go and b^^ it now. 
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By Mrs. Ouphakt. 
ChafterVII. 

THE first thing that disturbed the tnaqaiUity of the 
fiunily at Walljford was an unexpected Tisit paid 
them about the middle of August by Mr. Scrimgeour 
himself. He was an old acquaintance, and had taken 
John into his office chiefly out of friendship to the old 
couple, whom eyerybody respected, and a visit from him 
was not extraordixiary. though the mere sight of any one 
from " the office " made Mrs. Cameron's h^rt beat, since 
it might always mean some harm to John. Mr. Scrim- 
geour save very elaborate reasons for calling. His family 
had tuen a house at Musselburgh, not yery far off, for 
the sea-bathing season, and he had just come down to 
join them ; he could not think of being in the neiffh- 
bourhood without coming to see his old friends ; ana a 
great deal more like this. He spoke at great length, 
awakening their suspicions, after a while, by the yery 
pains he took to soothe them. And his &ce was yetr 
serious. He did not look like a man who had come with 
no other motive than that of paying a caU of ciyility . 
When he had made aU these polite speeches, and compli- 
mented the Captain on looking so well, and Mrs. 
Cameron upon her daughter, there ensued a pause. Such 
pauses are not unusual even in the most ordinaxy conversa- 
tions, but here it seemed significant, and almost terrible, 
as the stUlness before a storm is often more impressiye, 
more alarming^ than the storm itself. Mr. Scnmgeour 
looked at the old people before him with a look that was 
very serious, and yet half-frightened too, while they 
watched him with an intensify of observation, trying 
from the very tnits of his nervousness to read what was 
in his mind ; for why should he be nervous f why should 
he turn his snuff-box round and round in his fingers, and 
clear his throat so often, if his visit were all for nothing ? 
Isabel sat in the west window, a little apart, with her 
work. The visit of course was not to her. She was a 
spectator, looking on as from a distance ; and she in her 
security wondered too, and looked at them, not knowing 
what it could mean. 

This pause had not perhaps lasted a minute — ^but to 
Mrs. Cameron it seemed like an hour. The Captain 
sat a little in the shade, so that the expression of his 
face was not apparent ; but she was sitting by the table 
with all the clouded daylight illuminating her and 
the workings of her countenance. It was a doudy day, 
the sides aU in a tumult of heavy vapours, mass upon 
mass of cloud, save where over ArUiur^ Seat, in the dis- 
tance, a dear shrill eleam of pale light shone like some 
heavcoily combatant seeping ail the douds at bay. Mrs. 
Cameron's face, and the little white shawl she wore, were 
like this clear point in the room, where all beside seemed 
in the shade. As that slow terrible minute lingered on, 
it was more than she could bear. She tumra to the 
visitor suddenly, putting her hands together in her lap. 

'^Mr. Scrimgeour, you have something to tell us; 
something about our laddie ; some ill of Jonn I" 

The Captain pushed his chair rotmd towards the light, 
and Isabd turned too, a shadow against the window, 
startled by this sudden outcry. Mr. Scrimgeour turned 
his snuff-box more and more quickly round in his liand, 
and detfed his throat again and again, before he could 
summon courage to speak. 

'*Well, Mrs. Cameron," he said, "perhaps it is not 
just so bad as that. I will allow that I thought it only 
friendly to give you a word ; but there is nothing gone 
wronff — ^nouing serious gone wrong — not that 1 know." 

All at once a kind of majesty seemed to come to the 
father and mother ; the old Captain raised himself in his 
chair, and Mrs. Cameron sat like a queen, with her face 
suddenly paled and stricken as witn the solemnity of 
deathy turned towards the messenger of eviL The 



anffuish that overshadowed her was so great, that she 
looked worn and awful in the pale light 

" Do not beat about the bush," she said, with a gasp, 
as if her breath had been taken away ; *' but tell us— oh 
tell us the worst — tell us the worst t" 

** My dear, compose yourself' the old Captain said ; 
" do not be in such haste to be unhappy ; Mr. Scrimgeour 
means nothing but kindness, or he would not be here." 

" Let him speak, then ; let him speak I" she cried out 
Had she not feared it and seen it coming f But this veri- 
fication of idl her terrors seemed more than she could bear. 

Mr. Scrimgeour trembled, though he was not a man 
who was easily overawed. ** You must not take it so 
dreadfully to heart," he said« " I am not coining with 
any complaint It may all be the lad's silliness and 
youthful folly. No, no ; I have no worse to say to you. 
xTothing but that : he's cardess of his business ; he is 
very irregolar. I see him about the town with gay 
friends, sulv lads that are just a pest about the place, 
leading others away. It's alwa^ dangerous, Mrs. 
Cameron, for a young man to get friends that are not of 
his own kind. A lad that is in business should keep to 
business ways, and not consort with wild young lads 
about the clubhouse and the barracks, and so forth, that 
have plenty of money and not a hand's turn to do " 

Mrs. Cameron's fiice relaxed ; the paleness warmed a 
little back into life ; her solemnity melted away. Poor 
woman ! in her anguish and anxiety she had her silliness 
too. A rapid odculation passed throu^ her mind ; if it 
was only that John was consorting witii idle genUimenf 
richer tnan himself-— was that all f~-not that he was being 
led into wild riot, into those grosser evils which were 
what she had feared : a great' bdm came to her burning, 
aching heart A sigh of relief came from her burdened 
breast He would be spending money, getting into debt, 
perhaps. Well, well, that was wrong, that was far 
wrong ; but it was not like drinking, that curse of Scot- 
land—or wors^— or worse. Ho, no ; Ood be thanked, 
it was not like that, 

"You have taken a weight off my heart," she said, 
with a troubled smile. " Oh, it's foolish, foolish, ver^ 
foolish — ^when he knows we are not rich ; but still — if 
it's no worse than that." 

Mr. Scrimgeour gave her an astonished look; her 
sudden relief startled him altogether, and brought back 
a Uttle of the resentment against John which the si^ht 
of his parents had turned into pity and distress. "No 
worse ! " he said, hastily ; " I don't know what you 
would have worse 1 dissipation that makes him unfit for 
his work in the morning, that takes him away half the 
time he ought to be in my office. From my point of 
view I cannot tell what you would have worse— besides 
spending his money before it is earned, and more than 
his money. What he gets in my employment can never 
keep up these expenses. No, I don't know what you 
would have worse, for m^ part" 

Before this was half said he was sorry, and then a^n 
he was glad, for he felt it ought to be said, notwith- 
standing that it was very terrible to throw, as it were, a 
bombshell between the fiither and mother — two peace- 
ful good people who deserved, if ever anybody did, to have 
peace and comfort at the end of their life. 

"This is very serious, Mr. Scrimgeour," the Captain 
said. 

"It is very serioua— if it had not been so. Captain 
Cameron, can you suppose I would have come to vex you t 
I don*t want to be hard upon John. He is young, and 
no doubt it's a g^at temptation — and these idle young 
deevils — I am sure I beg yoor pardon, Mrs. Cameron." 

She had no words to speak ; her face had frozen up 
again into the severity of anguish. She waved her hand 
to him to go on ; what did a word matter-— devils I oh, 
they might well he called devils if they had led her boy 
astray. 

*' These idle young blacksuards," cried Mr. Scrimgeour, 
mending his word, but addinff a little more warmth 
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to the sentiment, '*that have nothing to do, and don't 
care what they spend, probably because it's not their own 
that they spend, I belieye they take a pleasure, that's 
my opinion, in leading away silly lads that are much 
better than themselves." 

** You said you had nothing to complain of — nothing 
special to complain of/' Captain Cameron said* He rose 
up from his chair, and stood leaning upon the mantel- 
piece, the stoop of his weakness altogether mastered by 
the strength ox excitement and pain. Unconsciously a 
tone of severity had come into ms voice too. When a 
man appears as the accuser of your child, it is hard to 
recognise his benevolent motive, hard not to address 
him as an enemy. In the first shock even the old Cap- 
tain had scarcely sufficient command of himself to ab- 
stain horn this ; and Mr. Scrimgeour was conscious of a 
little irritation in return. 

*' I don't know what you mean by nothine to com- 
plain of," he said angrily. ''I don't take laas into my 
office ami pay them salaries that they may just please 
themselves. There's my work that oust be done, who- 
ever does it, and if your son never looks near the place 
till twelve o'clock in the day, and slips away at one, as 
is quite a common thinff, what good is he to me f" 

Then there was anotner pause. Mrs. Cameron, who 
had been stunned, who haa no voice to sav anything, 
looked pitifully at her husband, dasping and ondasping 
her hands in her lap. She had escaped from the first 
shock only to feel tne second with more crushing force. 
Generally it was she who spoke for both. She looked 
at the Captain now, appealing to him to defend her boy. 
Something rose in Ixer throat and silenced her. In her 
misery she found not a word to say. 

*' That's bad« that's veir bad," Captain Cameron said. 
His throat was dry, and the woros refused to come. 
" I don't know what to say to yon, Mr. Scrimgeour," he 
said in a low tone ; ** von would like perhaps that we 
should take him away. 

"And as for the ttHuj — the salary," said John's 
mother, speaking with difficulty, "it would ill become 
us to take another penny, if that's so." 

'*Tut, tut," said Mr. Scrimgeour, unbending a little ; 
"now you're going too far ; Uke lad is mavbe no worse 
than hundreds more ; tiiey are younff, and they will have 
their fling ; I don't want to be hard upon the lad. As 
for his siuary, I'll pay him his salary as long as I get any 
work out of him. And if he would be punctual, he's not 
bad at his work, when he likes. No, no, I did not come 
for that ; I came because I have a sincere respect for you, 
Captain, and for you Mrs. Cameron, as old fsmily friends 
— just to advise you, you know, to keep a tignt hand 
upon him, to give him a word of advice.' 

'' We are very srateful to you, Mr. Scrimgeour," Cap- 
tain Cameron said. 

'* And keep him, if you can, from his fast friends ; there * 
are two or three of them, and one in particular that is 
the most dangerous of all, a young lad by the name of 
Mansfield ^* 

A slight faint crv was audible in the still room. I^Ir. 
Scrimgeour lookea up hastiljr. Did it come from the 
window where the girl was sittins, the girl who had 
taken no part in it all! But Mrs. Cameron caught 
his glance as it went past her, and seemed somehow to 
arrest and defy it to go farther. " It was nothing, it 
was only me. Oh I I beg vour pardon. Go on, go on, 
and let us hear everything," she said. 

Mr. Scrim^nr was puzzled, and did not know what 
to make of this : but he went on more deliberately. ** A 
young Enelish lad of the name of Mansfield ; you have 
heard of him, perhaps ? So far as I can judge, he is the 
worst of all." 

" Yes, we have heard of him, we have seen him even ; 
but he is no great friend of my John's. No, no, rather 
the other way. What is there against Mr. Mansfield, if 
I ma^r ask you, Mr Scrimgeour f out he is not a fnend of 
my John's." 



" I don't know that there is much against him," said 
Mr. Scrimgeour with some impatience, " except that he 
is fast, very fast Perhaps he's no worse than the rest 
I don't say he's any worse than the rest A lot of idle 
fellows, up to all the mischief that's going, races and 
every devury. But this one I happen to know by name, 
that is my reason for mentioning him. He had some 
business arranged by my office. Well, Mrs. Cameron," 
he said, rising, ^ I'm afraid I've brought you a sore heart ; 
but things are not so bad but that they may mend. 
If yovL were to talk to him very seriously, Captain, and 
pout out that the end of these things is destruction. I 
have spoken to him myself, and I have not minced my 
words ; but there's an authority in a father : and then 
Mrs. Cameron will come in. A young fellow will do 
many a thing for his mother. Sooner or later you will 
thank me, and John will thank me for giving yon a 
word of warning. It's not pleasant either to you or me, 
but it's well meant, it's well meant," Mr. Scrimffeour said. 

" And we are grateful to you, very grateful,' said Gap- 
tain Cameron. They all shook hands with him, one after 
another, and tried to smile as he went away. The old 
Captain himself, slowly shuffiing, even though his 
wounded leg had been bad that morning, went with him 
to the door, and exchanged another silent preasore of the 
hand with him as he went away. And then slowly, 
slowly he mounted the stairs again ; his wife was stand- 
ing just where she had been when Mr. Scrimgeour took 
his leave. They were anxious to talk it over, to be 
alone to think of it ; and yet he came slowly, and she 
stood still, making not a step to meet him ; they were 
afraid to look into each others eyes and read the misery 
that was there. He came up to her with thaft slow 
solemn step, as if he had a weight dngginff at either 
foot, and laid Ids hand on her shoulder. "My dear I" 
he said, lingering upon the tender pronoujiL "Afy 
dear !" She could not answer him a word. They did 
not notice even that Isabel had stolen away out of the 
room, and that they were alone to bear their great 
trouble together, as they had been so often before. 

Isabel had not felt herself capable of saying anything 
to her mother. She had not known, indeed, what was 
passing what she was doing. She stole mechanically 
out, following her father and Mr. Scrimgeour, conscious 
only of a longing to be in her room by herself to see 
nobody, to have no questions addressed to her. She 
went and hid herself, not knowing what else to do in the 
great and crushing blow which seemed to have descended 
upon her so unnecessarily, so cruelly, she could not tell 
wnv. It was cruel, cruel 1 that was all she was sure of, 
If John had sone wrongs then John had gone wrongs and 
oh, was not tiiat bad enough I It was ^at her inother 
had been lookinff for ; it was what they had seemed to 
expect Isabel herself was cruel in her preoccupation, 
but she was not conscious of it She felt a sudden an^er 
rise up in her heart against her mother. Why had mm 
expected John to go wrong t and why, if he went wron|^ 
should anybody but himMlf be to blame t When she 

got to the silence of her room she buried her hot head in 
er hands, and tried to steady herself and think what it 
wa& John had gone wrong — ^but why, why should any 
one else be to blame f The £koe of the other seemed to 
shine before her. though her eves were shut and covered 
with her trembling hands, a iace full of brightness and 
sweetness, and candour and honour. " The most danger- 
ous of all." She did not seem to understand what she 
had heard, yet scraps of words floated about in the air, 
and across her mental eyes. Who was it that was the 
most dangerous of all? It was cruel, it was a lie^ it could 
not, could not be true. And then Isabel's mind was 
suddenly swept away, as by a whirlwind, to another aide 
of the question. Mingling with the interview of Mr. 
Scrim^ur and her parents, floating across it, another 
half-distinffuishable picture, came the talk with Jeanie 
which had taken place so short a time before^ She 
seemed to see through her shut eyelids, from whioh a hot 
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tear or two began to make its way, the two somehow 
altematLiff, Mr. Scrimgeoar seated against the wall, 
square ana solemn, and Jeanie stoopingorer her work, 
mnninff her scissors through the stuff. Wonld it be hers 
to ask herself the same question as that which rent poor 
Jeanie's tender heart in two—" a' the parish against him, 
and a' your friends, and naebody bat yon to stand up for 
him." Was it she, she, and not Jeanie, who would nare 
to solve that question ? was it upon her the dreadfnl lot 
had fallen ? She withdrew far away from the sorrow of 
her parents. She refused, half consciously, half volun- 
tarily, to think of what they were thinking or saying, so 
near her, jet so far away from her. Most likely she 
would be m opposition to them too. She felt herself 
separated, tumecL away frt>m them by the fate which 
seemed to have got her helpless into its hand. How 
could she think of John ? — they would think of John. 
And they would turn from him, and consider him an 
enemy. But she would never consider him an enemy. 
It would be for her to do him justice, to stand by him 
whatever they might say. Thus, in a moment, that sepa- 
ration had come about which is so terrible to think of. 
The girrs heart» so young, and soft, and inexperienced, 
had given up father and mother, to ding to — whom? 
With a blush that scorched even her hidden face, Isabel 
shrank from the word that came across her memoir — 
husband 1 She had been a child yesterday, what had 
she to do with a husband ? and vet her heart was re- 
linquishing father and mother, and everything that had 
been most precious to her, that she might deave to — one 
who wonld be alone if she did not stand by him, one who 
would be undefended, nobody taking his part. Isabel 
was heartless, unnatural, undutiful, devoted, and tender, 
and faithful, all in a breath. She would stand by him if 
nobody else did, she would believe no harm of him, she 
wonld take his part, she would make up to him by her 
absolute ftu'th for all the doubts he miffht meet, the ac- 
cusations th »t mi^^ht be made against him. She foigot 
she was John's sister, and that he was in trouble, in 
this sadden wild outburst of consdousness that she was 
an individual, independent being, and had also a life of 
her own. It is a harsh discovery to make at any time. 
In the case of a creature so young it was terrible, it was 
crueL 

Meantime the two old people had sat down together, 
both of them weak with years and sorrows : they held 
each other's hands like two children, to support each other. 
"My dear," the old Captain was saying, "you must not 
be so downhearted. It is not as if all was over, as if the 
lad had lifted up his heel against us, and refused to listen 
to his father and his mother. No, no, m^ dear, John 
will not do that. He has been ailly, regj silly, but he's 
youn^, and there's no harm done that cannot be mended. 
He will listen to you and me." 

"William," said Mrs. Cameron, "you know well what 
we've always asked for our youngest laddie, after all 
we've gone through. No prosperi^, nor a fortune, nor 
honours in this world — ^no, nor even health, more than 
pleased his Maker — ^bnt to be a good lad. You and me, 
that is all we have asked for him, William, that he might 
be ffood. And oh, man, to think the Lord will no grant 
us uiat I — no even that, when we ask no more I " 

"And what is that, my woman f " said the Captain. 
"Is that not the greatest and the chiefest of all t Is 
there any gift in Gcni's hand equal to it T and is not every- 
thing else in it f honour, and credit, and health, — ay, and 
wealth too ? And what is there more hard to grant ? 
You speak as if it wsa a small thing to make a lad good. 
My dear I to make a prince would be more easy. The 
Lord must buckle to that work Himself. He canna 
trust it even to angels or such like. What was it our 
Redeemer had to give up the ghost for, ye hasty woman ? 
just that our lad and many another, poor men's and poor 
women's sons, might be good ; it's tne foundation of all, 
and the crown of aU ; it's just everything ; and you say 
He will not grant you that — ^na, na, I am using wrong 



words — ^has not yet granted you that 1 — as if It was a 
nothing, a trifle out of His hand." 

"It's the one thing He has promised, William," she 
cried, slow tears — the tears of affe that are few and bitter — 
following one other at intervals down her cheeks, " the 
one thing without any condition ; that He'll give us new 
hearts, new hearts if we ask them — ^without any condition ; 
for other thin^ you say, 'if it's Thv will,' but no for this, 
for it is His will. If we ken anything in the world, we 
ken that, that it's His will we should do well. And this 
is why I say— even that, even that I will He no grant us 
that ? Let him be poor, let him be humble, let him be 
weakly and misf ortunate, if it be Thy will — ^but here I will 
make no condition as the Lord has made none, William I 
Let him be good, Lord, let him be ^ood I" 

"Amen," said the old man, with the broad, soft; 
Scotch vowel giving solemnity to the word. And then 
he took a closer clasp of her hand and said, with a smile 
that shone throuf;h the water in his eyes, ** Then why 
will ye not be satisfied, when you own yourself that you 
have Him on your side f " 

It was not till some time after this that Mrs. Cam- 
eron perceived the absence of IsabeL It struck her 
with another pang, a sharp and keen sting of additional 
pain ; but she would not add to the buraen which her 
nusband bore, this additional weight which was upon her 
own bosom. By and by she left nim and went softly to 
the door of IsalJel's room. Perhaps there was some self- 
reproach in Mra. Cameron's mind. She did not go in, as 
she would have done on any other occasion, but called 
her daughter at the door. " Are you there, my darlinM " 
She would not spy upon the first confusion of pain, which 
she divined, ^d what was she to say to Isabel f In 
anv circumstances she would have been shy, as so many 
a deUcate-minded woman is, to enter upon the subject of 
love with her child. She had thougnt of questioning 
Isabel on this point before, but her own old cheek had 
coloured like a girPs at the thought, and she had never 
found courage to break this tender reserve, which was not 
inconsistent with the perfect confidence between them. 
But now — ^what was to be said or done now ? She stood 
trembliuff outside the door which at any other moment 
she would have opened. And Isabd came out almost as 
soon as she heard her mother's voice, her hair smoothed, 
her eyes bathed from all traces of tears ; and indeed she 
had not shed many, for indignation and resolution had 
dried them before tiiey could fall Her mother looked 
at her with anxious eyes, doubly anxious not to show her 
anxiety. " My darlin', you must come and comfort vour 
poor father," sne said. " He has been giviuff me all the 
comfort he has, and he wants his bonnie Bell to make it 
up to him — ^for little comfort, little comfort, will any- 
body get this dajr from me." 

"Mamma," cried Isabel, flowing out of her paleness 
with a sudden flame of affection, " you will not give him 
up at the first word ?" 

** Give up ? — ^my lad, my bonnie lad ! when I give up 
my life, Isabel — ^no before." 

Isabel threw her arms about her mother. " And that 
is what I feel too," she cried. 

What could the mother say? There was no name men- 
tioned between them, and it was of John, who else ? that 
she spoke ; but she was not without a thoueht of the 
other, the other whom Isabel loved. Alas ! there could 
be but little doubt of that now ; the ddld had begun her 
individual existence with this shock and terror — if not 
before. 

Next day was Saturday, and the anxiety with which 
the household waited for John's return is not to be de- 
scribed. He came in very good time, earlier than usual. 
He was very grave, even gloomy, in his seriousness, with 
lines upon his forehead that looked like care, but no trace 
of the levity or reckless exdtement which had often 
carried such terror and sickening alarm to the hearts of 
the anxious watchers. He was so serious himself, that 
John did not even observe the intense seriousness of the 
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household, the heavineflB and troubled hiuh of the house. 
There had been great consultations and much thought 
between the old people as to when thev were to "speak 
to " John, and it nad been decided at last that after the 
Saturday supper would be the best time, for " I cannot 
ffo a Sabbaui day with that on my mind," his mother 
had said. And if John had been in a condition to observe, 
he would have seen that something of a yery solemn 
character was impending. But he was wrapt in his own 
thoughts, as they were in theirs, and noticed nothing. 
When the meal was oyer; Mrs. Ouneron stopped him as 
he was goiuA out into the garden with his sister. ** Your 
father and 1 would like to speak to you upstairs, John,'* 
she said, with a quiver in her voice. There shot from lus 
eves a look of passionate terror which scared Isabel, who 
alone could see it, and then he said, *' Very well, mother," 
and turned and followed her upstairs. Isabel went out 
alone, and hid herself among tne bushes at tiie farther 
end of the sarden. How the world had changed to her 
since yesteroay began ! Then it was little different from 
Eden. There was more vidssitnde, more excitement, 
than in that ancient naradise, but life was as sweet and 
hope as flattering, and there was no forbidden tree that 
Isabel knew of : now it had changed into a desert, barren 
and terrible, where yet the sufferers could stand by each 
other, but nothing more. 

" John, my man," the Captain said, making his son 
sit at his right hand. His yoice was husky and trem- 
bling, his Uinn old frame in a quiver of suppressed ex- 
citement. *' We have something very serious to say to 
yon, your mother and m o " 

Once more a gleam of sudden alarm stole out of John's 
eyes. His frkoe flushed crimson, then grew deadly pale, 
but this was only for a moment. ** What is it, lather f " 
was all he said. 

"We have been hearing about you from one— from 
one," said the CSaptain, hesitating for it had been aoreed 
between them not to speak of ue interposition of Mr. 
Scrimffoour — "that knows about your present way of 
life. John, my man, it has given us a stab to our hearts, 
both your motner and me." 

" My way of life f I thou|(ht yoa knew that as well 
ss any one ; and what did this mysterious person say f " 
said John, with dry lips. 

The old Gaptain put his large and tremulous hand 
upon his son's, 'nroa know what you are to your 
mother and me," he said, "our last son ; and some have 
gone astray. Tour brother Willie, we know nothing 
about hhu, if he is living or if he is dead. It was he that 
first broke our spirit and made us old folk ; and now you 
are the last, John, and your mother is bound up in je. 
My lad, how will you answer to yourself, I am no sayinff 
to your Maker, if ye take the little good that is out m 
our auld livesf and bring down our grey hairs with sor- 
row You must hear me out, mv lad— they tell me 

you're liviuff a wild life, John. Jonn, I'm not good at 
scoldinff. All that I have to say to you is, that will 
never oo^ that will never do, my man. You've nothing 
but your own work to look to^ and you must work ; ana 
more than that, and far more important^ you're the 
servant of Uie Lord, and not of Mammon — reoeivinff 
Mammon as meaning not money, but rather as the world 
and ti^e flesh and everything that's eviL John, my dear 
lad, my bonnie lad, tliis must not last, it must not last" 

And his mother sot up in the restlessness of her pain, 
and came and stooa behmd his chair and put her hand 
upon his shoulder with a touch which was infinitely 
tender, yet almost timid. "My dear," she ssid, "my 
dear ! my bonnie man t here are two of us that would 
give our lives for you, but our auld worn-out lives will 
never redeem your young one. Your father says I would 
have the Lord make you good by force, and that cannot 
be. my son, my son, will ve no listen to ns^ and be 
guided by them mat know better than younf things 
Bke you f The end of these things ii death ; tnej may 
be pleasant at the time, but it's written in Scnpture, 



and oh, it's been proved over and over agaii in many a 
sore heart, the end of these things is death. " 

John sprang up impatiently m>m his chair, throwine 
off his mother's arm on his shoulder, lus father^s hand 
on his arm. " I wish I knew what you meant," he cried ; 
" I wish I knew what yon wanted. There's nobody has 
a ri^ht to attack a man like this behind his back, neither 
teUing him what he's accused of, or who accuses him. 
What have I done ? tell me that, and then Til know what 
to say." 

He stood up facing them, backing away from their 
tender environment; his eves were red and his hce 
pale^ with sudden flushes of hot colour. He looked at 
them firmly, yet his eyes could not meet theirs. Fear, 
and yet a lurking hope, was in the bravado of his 
countenance, but miseir under alL 

And then th^ told nim— one supplementing another 
— ^what they had heard. He Ustened with a miserabla 
relief he lauded with a levity which meant utter 
wretdiedness and despair, but wnioh, to them, looked 
like defiance. " Is that all f" he said. 

" All 1 what would yon have more f It is enough to 
ruin you, to take awa^ your character, to spoil all your 
life," said his father with indignant composure. He had 
rejected their tenderness and driven back their emotion 
into their own hearts. Even Mrs. Cameron had dried 
her tears with a hasty hand. 

John lauffhed again. " I thought, whan tibey were at 
it, they mi^^t have made it a little darker," he said ; " it 
would have been more effective. Yon can tell whoever 
told you that all this is an old story. I have not been 
out of the office for half an hour for at least a fortnight 
back. You can ask who von like^ and they will tell you 
— thaf s an old story. I have been foolish, I don't deny 
it ; but any man that has seen me out of the office for 
the last fortnight, I would like to hear him say it, that's 
all. I've done with that— if you believe me. ' hat's to say. 
Perhaps you will take your anonymous r.iend's word 
rather than mine." 

"You have little ris^t to speak to your mother or me 
in that tone ; but I take no man's w<nd against yours," 
said the old Captain. " If you will teU us that yon are 
making a change^ that you see you have been wrongs 1, 
for my part, ask no more." 

" If thaVs all," John said, with a cnri of his dry lip 
— ^never was there more mirthless, tremulous laughter — 
" oh yes, I've seen that I've been wrongs wrong enough, 
wronff enough. Heaven knows ; but I'm turning over a 
new Kaf— on yea, I'm a changed man." 

And afiain he Isnghed : then suddenly grew deadly 

y and ^e, and looked at them once mora with 
_^rtivej anxious eyes, as if to demand again and yet again 
was this all ? did they know nothing more f 

The Sunday passed quietly enough, after this agitating 
yet unsatisfying explanation. They had tried to take 
comfort from the acknowledgment and denial i«i>giAi^, 
which he had nven them. U had been true, but was so 
no longer. What could be more ntiahctarj f and yet 
it would have been impossible to be less satisfied than 
they were. Before John went back, Mrs. Cameron, who 
kept the purse of the household, took him aside onoe mora. 

" My dear," she said, *' you have been reckleas aooording 
to your own showiuff , thou^^ Ood be thanked, if s past ; 
and you'll have debts ; a young lad must have debts 
that lives in that way. Whatever they are they shall 
be paid, John. I know what it is to biggin your life 
with a millstone round your neck, and aye have wme- 
thing you dare not to speak about My own laddie, be 
frank with your finther and me. Since you've seen the 
harm of it, and changed your ways, we're no mtdh 8tem 
folk that we cannot understand ; teke my advioe^ John, 
and gather in all your bill% and make a dean breast to 
your fiither and me." 

He Mused at her for a moment with a wild light in his 
qres ; ne opened his lips to speak, then stopped, gave 
her another look, and broke out into the same strange 
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iinmirthfal laughter. "It would be no tue, no use, no 
ose^" he cried. 

" Oh, but it would be of use ; listen to me, my dearest 
boT ; if it was to the half of al^we have in the world, your 
father would not grud^ it, and neither would I— if that 
were to be the end of it, and you to live henceforwaid a 
steady life, a steady ChristUn Ufe—— " 

"Ah, you would buy me off, would you, mother t It 
is not such a bad way — ^to make John Cameron forsake 
hJ8 eyil ways, so muon — ^to leaniing him to do weU, so 
much more.*' 

"There is little to laugh at that I can see," Mrs. 
Cameron said. 

" Nothing at all, nothing at all," he cried with sudden 
grayity ; " nothing to laugh at ; if there was time to 
undo some things that I haye done~-«nd yon could buy 
me the power to do it, mother I ** 

"Tou can neyer set that, my dear. What things? 
what things V* she asked anziouuy. 

" Tou would haye made a grand inquisitor, mother," 
said John. And he added faintly, "A little money is 
always acceptable." The upshot was, that he went 
away with a few more of those not too plentiful one- 
pound notes. But there was nothing, notning possible, 
so far as he could see^ in earth or heayen, to make one 
thing right which was wrongs one thing which he could 
neyer forget nor alter, he thought, were he to liye hence- 
forward like a saint through all the coming years. 

Ciirist in ^e Eaiieniacle« 

By the Bey. J. Eldxb CuiomrOk D.D. 

Na nL The Most Holt Plage. 

"PiU off ihy shoes from off thy fiei, for the place 
uherson thou standest is holy ground " — that is the 
sentiment with which we a|yproach the eabjeet of 
the present paper. 

A word of description, to b^gin with, of the 
« Most Holy PhMse"— the " Holy of Holies"— (for 
by both phrases is it designated, the one in the Old 
Testament and the other in the New). 

It was the inner portion of the Tabemade, 
seieeDed off by the veil from the Holy Pkoe, and 
was ten cubits long, broad, and high — a perfect 
cabei It had no floor save the hm earth ; on 
three sides it had boards of shittun wood oyerlaid 
with gold ; and overhead were the four ooTerings, 
of which the lowest (that which alone was visible 
from within) was of fine twined linen, with blue, 
pmple, and scarlet The Veil, which was of the 
same material and pattern, occupied the fourth 
aide, being that next to the Holy Place. 

Within this sacred room there was a closed Ark 
made of wood of the acacia4ree, and covered with 
pure gold, both within and without. It was 2} 
cubits long, and 1^ cubit broad and high. Over 
the top d it was a plate of pure gold, called ihe 
Mercy Seai (in Hebrew Kapporeihy the lid or cover- 
ing). Within this Ark were phiced (1) the two 
Tables of Stone which Moses brought down from 
Mount Sinai, containing the Ten Commandments ; 

(2) Aaron's Bod which miraculously budded ; and 

(3) a golden pot containing some of the Manna 
which had been gathered in the desert Above the 
Ark, resting on the ends of the golden Mercy Seat, 
were the figures called Cherubim ; their &ces were 



turned towards each other and towards the Mercy 
Seat, and their wings stretched out so as to touch 
the sides of the Most Holy Placa From a verse 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews it appears that the 
golden censer which held the incense was kept in 
tiie Most Holy Ph&ce, resting probably on the floor 
just within the veil. • 

There was no aperture whatever to admit light, 
and all the light which at any time was present 
was from the Shekinah or Sacred Cloud. After the 
rebuilding of the Temple by Zerubbabel, this Sacred 
Cloud never appeared ; and we are left to infer 
that the Most Holy Phu» continued in perpetual 
darkness, save when the high priest lifted up a 
comer of the veil to enter once a year. C^The 
Lord said that He would dweU tn the Mek dark- 
ness,** 1 Kings viii 12.) 

Having thus shortly described the Most Holy 
Place, I go on to open up its sacred symbolic 
teaching, as this is laid down in Scripture. The 
Holy Pkoe meant the standing-ground of the 
Ohiuch on earth, in which the priest ministered ; 
what doth the Most Holy Place mean f It means, 
as we are taught 1^ Hebrews iz. 24, ** Heaven 
ITSELF." Yet not all heaven, for there are many 
things wanting; it is only such part of heaven as 
IB concerned with the worship which is offered up 
from earth, and even of that part we have only 
the picture of 

The OLosmED Pebsok ov Ohbibt. 

We shall find that &ct after &ct, as it is ex- 
plained in Scripture, brings us to this. 

1. Let us consider first The Veil. The Veil 
separated the Most Holy Place from the Holy. 
What did the Veil mean f — " Through the VeU, 
that is to say. His flesh" (Heb. z. 20). The body 
of humiliation which our Lord wore, which hid His 
gloiy, and which was ** rent" at the crucifixion. 

Christ entered through this rent Veil into the 
Most Holy Place (Hebi x. 20) as High Priest ; and 
He remained in that place ; He never came out (His 
appeairainces during the forty days of the resurrection 
were not a dwelling in the flesh — He then wore a 
" glorified body "—He was within the VeU). The 
Veil is stiU rent; through it we can see into the 
Most Holy Pkoe (through His death); and by 
means of prayer toe thus, even now, " enter into the 
Holiest, ... by a new and living way, which He 
hath consecrated for us" (Heb. x. 19). Remark 
also that now, because of this rent remaining in 
the Veil, ^e Altar of Incense, '' the golden Altar," 
is represented in the Book of Revelation as " before 
the throne" (Rev. viii 3; ix. 13). The Altar 
stood before the Veil, but when the Veil was rent, 
it stood facing the Mercy Seat Christ entered 
through this rent Veil into heaven ; but how, and 
for what purpose 1 

He entered there ioiih blood. ''Christ being 
come an High Priest of good things to come, . . . 
by His own blood, He entered in once into the 
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(Most) Holy Place." When the high priest entered 
once a year, he took the blood of the sin-offering, 
which was offered for the whole congregation ; and 
he sprinkled it ''upon the Mercy Seat eastward," 
and also on the floor ''before the Mercy Seat" he 
sprinkled it "seyen times" (Lev. zvi 13, 15): 
when Ohrist entered the Most Holy Place once for 
all, it was '' with His own blood." 

He entered for the purpose of intercession '' into 
heaven itself, there to appear in the presence 
of Qod for us" (Heb. iz. 24). The high priest 
entered once a year with a censer full of incense 
from the golden altar, and laid it down before the 
Mercy Seat — ^the golden yial " fdU of odours, which 
are the prayers of eaiinU.^ Christ carried there His 
own prayers, with the perfume of His own name. 
And He makes our prayers part of His own. 

He entered there as representing His people. 
" Far us " (Heb. ix. 24). The high priest went to 
make an atonement both '' for hkoself " and " for 
all the congregation of Israel" (Lev. zvi 17). 

2. Let us consider next what is within the Holy 
of Holies. 

If Christ entered in once for all, and has remained 
within, is there anything to represent Him there t 
In the picture giren us in the Tabernacle, is Christ 
within ? He is. The Ark of the Coyenant repre- 
sents ThB OLOBIFD5D PeBSON OF ChsIST. It is 

" overlaid with gold, within and without," to ex- 
press His gloiy ; nothing is too costly or precious 
to signify what He i& The covenant has its seat 
there, in Christ 

Within the Ark we find, first— The Tables 
of Stone which Moses brought down from Sinai, 
the law of God. Within the Ark ! " Then said I, 
Lo, I come : in the volume of the book it is written 
of me, I delight to do Thy wiU, my Qod : yea, 
Thy law is within my heart" (Ps. xL 7, 8). In 
Heb. X. 7 this 7th verse is quoted as spoken 5y 
Jems Christ, We have inspired authoriiy for this 
being a Messianic psalm. 

And then how much is involved in the law being 
now for us in Christ I It is wUhm the covenant. It 
is dealt with by the covenant, arranged for in it ; 
our relation to the law is by the covenant made 
right and good. 

Then the law is in Christ Satisfied in Him. 
" Magnified" by Him. AU its holiness is there. 
All its punishment exhausted. None of its " con- 
demnation" left All that is meant by the law 
being in the Ark. Think of the difference 1 The 
hard, stem, awful law, that had nothing to say of 
forgiveness, having now its only place (for the 
Christian) in the heart of Christ All to be obeyed, 
more than ever ; but in what a new way I We 
are free fi:om the law, except as the law is in cove- 
nant and in Christ 

The next thing within the Ark waa ''Aaron's 
Rod that budded." This was the Bod which 
Aaron carried as head of the tribe of Levi {(he 
tribe of Qod) : and it here conveys the thought of 



government as put into the hand of Christ for His 
people. Borne by the high priest of Israel, it ia 
borne now by the High Priest over the house of God. 
It was the Bod of Correction, by which God's 
enemies and €M's people were subjected to trouble; 
and Christ still bears it for this end, but it ia laid 
up in the Ark, amd so is carried hy Christ in His 
heart It is the Bod of Mirade. Before it waa 
laid up in the Ark it smote the waters, and turned 
them into blood. After it was laid up it was taken 
out to smite the rock in Bephidim, whence the 
living water flowed. And once again, it was the 
subject of the miracle described as " the blossoming 
of Aaron's Bod," which suggests to us how often 
the Bod of Correction in Christ's hand "yields 
firuit " unto His glory. It is the Bod which was 
wielded as the sceptre of God's kingdom, ^' a strong 
rod for a sceptre ;" and is the " Bod of Iron" with 
which Christ shall rule all nations. It is the Bod 
of Comfort^ " Thy rod and stafi^ they comfort me 1" 
It was the Shepherd's Bod, the old Bod of Moses 
with which God '' did wondrously " at Horeb (see 
Exod. viL 9, 10), and it is now carried by the Good 
Shepherd. 

" The Golden Pot that had Manna " is the next 
thing that is within the Ark of the Covenant 

This was the food of God's people; land the 
daily measure of their food ('' an omer full of manna 
to be laid up before the Lord," Exod. xvi 33). And 
is it not so, that "he that eateth Me, even he 
shall live by Me"? (John vi. 57). But why the 
daily measure t ^ Give us this day our daily bread," 
(Matt vL 11). 

Why is the food represented by Manna and not 
by Bread f Because the Manna came direct from 
heaven, and it is to be had there still ! The food 
was not grown nor made, but given. It is not the 
teaching of man that feeds the Christian's soul; 
but grace — Christ 1 And not the human nature of 
Christ, but the whole €k>d-man ! 

The next thing in the Most Holy Place is the 
Mercy Seat In the Old Testament the Hebrew 
word means (he Covering of Atonement; the Greek 
word of the New Testament means the plaes where 
peace is made: these are both veiy significant names. 
As to the Hebrew word, '' it is only used in the 
figurative sense of covering up sin or guilt, t.e. 
Atonement" (Kurtz on Exod. xxv. 17). So im- 
portant was the Mercy Seat, that the whole Most 
Holy Place is called in Scripture ''the Place of 
the Mercy Seat" (1 Chron. xxviiL 11). It was 
''above the Mercy Seat" that God promised to 
" meet with Moses," and to " commune with him 
of aU things which I will give thee in command- 
ment" (Exod. xxv. 22). It was therefore the Seat 
of Divine Legislaticn ; the Place of Divine Mam- 
festation; the Throne of Diwine Qkry, The Ark 
which was below it was "the Footstool of our 
God" (1 Chron. xxviiL 2). But the Mercy Seat 
itself was the aioning covering of sin. Not only so, 
but if I read it aright, it was (A« atoning oovmn^ ef 
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liu lohoU Mvenani I It was over the Ark, over the 
Law, 07er the Rod, over the Manna. In virtue of 
its coTering the covenant, it covered sin, which was 
atoned for. The whole Btor; of sin is there ; in 
the law, which was broken ; in the sprinkled blood ; 
in the rod of training ; in the spiritual food. Aton- 
ing mercy, then ! The atoning mere; of Christ I 
But it is a Mercy Seat sprinkled with His blood ; 
mercy which He can now exercise because of the 
blood ; the highest place given to it over all ! 
The veiy " seat " of this bloml-bonght mengf ia the 
heart of the risen Saviour I 

Two other things — perhaps the most mystcrions 
of all — the Cherubim and the Glory, must be kept 
for a separate paper. Meantime, we may ask all 
our readers to tread with care and thonkfhlness 
this Holiest Place, opened to us by God's Spirit, 
that we, in thought, may visit it now, and see in it 
the glorious testimony to the finished and all-«u£B- 
dent work of Christ our Lord. Yea ! it is in that 
very place that our feet, Christian, shall yet 
stand. HaIlel^jah 1 



HEtessiHe itteHttatums. 

By Mn. Stamlkv Lxathxs. 

Id TH» WOKLD, AlTD YSI NOT OF THE WoBU). 

TT is a hard lesson to leani to he in the world, 
*- and yet not of the world. Far harder than to put 
ooiselves out of the world altogether. To be in 
the world and yet to stand often at a disadvantage, 
to be often misunderatood, otlen despised, and often 
alone, requires a strength that we l^ve not of onr- 
selves, and that we can only find in God. To be 
Bupposid to be competing for worldly advantages, 
to be supposed to be actuated by worldly motives, 
to be supposed to be elbowing ourselves upwards 
to some ideal elevation in this life, and yet to be 
failing to attain to it, is humiliating, even though 
these were not our olyects, and though our goal lay 
far beyond. 

Just where we are, God has put us ; and just 
round about us lies our work. Just where we are, 
if we wait and are patient, there will be abundant 
room for us to work in, and just round about us 
unexpected openings will occur if we look out for 
them. Once I asked a little child, " What is faithl" 
and her quick, eager, untaught answer was " Wait- 
ing." It were well if we all could realise that true 
faith is quietly waiting Ood's good time. 
HinnuTg. 

Hmnility is supposed to be above all a Christian 
virtue. Truly so it is, yet in our journey through 
life, Humility is a flower we rarely gather. Men 
are humbled by Ood, when His judgments overtake 
them, as thereby they lie in the dust. Men, too, 
humble themselves, to avert further disaster, afflic- 
tion, or deeper humiliation ; but to walk (habitually) 
humbly before God, is a lesson learnt slowly, and 
even learnt at all bnt by few. I remember hearing 
one say, who had perhaps so walked more con- 



sistently than most, "Humility is the last lesson 
we learn, and when we have learnt humility, nn- 
bounded joys awaken to our hitherto deafened souls." 
It is quite true ; for pride, which shuts the gate 
against humility, spoils our lives, and we find out 
when it is too lat£, that it is not the amount we had, 
or the greatness, or the pre-eminence, or the success 
even, that made ns happy, but the measure of con- 
tentedness we possessed, and the blessed sense of 
God's presence with as. 



QBtiat tlie WLaXn-.l^iV^ sags. 

OH I have a robe all glixtenins white, 
And I hBve a crown of gold ; 
More (air am 1 decked in my Maker's right 
Than Insel'g king of old. 
Yet deep in the earth of the river's bed 
My being first had I, 
And only throngh waters dark and deep 
Have I climbed to see the sk^. 
So half am I child of the heaven's aweet light. 
And half of the darksome clay ; 
M'hile swiftly the river flows on in its flight 
Impatient to bpor me away. 
Now ye who are wise to look within, 
And hidden things to try. 
Come, telt me how it ia that wa 
Are kindred — you and 1 1 Agnis. 
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9 Successful (SxipttimttA I 

BEING THE HISTORY OF THE BATH STREET 
CLASS FOR WORKING GIRLS. 

By Rey. James Mitchxll, M.A., Sonth Leith. 

I HAVE been so often asked both by yisiton and by 
letters from stranffers to give some account of our 
class for working girts, that, partly with the view of 
answering all inqoiries once for all, and partly with the 
hope that the narratiye here given may induce others to 
adopt similar plans with eqou or greater success, I have 
consented to give the account contained in the following 
pages. I have declined doing so hitherto, not merely 
Decanse we wished to avoid publicity, but also because I 
wished to subject the experiment to the test of time be- 
fore recommending it to the adoption of others. Thirteen 
years, however, furnish ample means of judging whether 
It has done good or not, and at the dose of that period 
I think I may, without presumption, claim for it the tiUe 
of A Successful Experiment. 

I shall therefore, m this and following papers, endeavour 
to tell the story of the Origin, IVogress, and Results, of 
the Bath Street Class for Working Girls. 

I. — Its OBionr. 

I had not been long settled in Leith, upwards of sixteen 
yean ago, when I was struck with the laige numbers of 

fonng women from fifteen to twenty-five years of age whom 
met at two o'clock, flocldng up the streets, literally 
flaxen-haired, and with their clothes ooveored witi^ dust 
of the same material, walking in groups of three and 
four, taking the full benefit of the pavement, and com- 
pellmg the foot-passeuflers whom they met, in self-defence 
to take the middle of toe street, unless they wished their 
clothes to be similarly adorned. The songs they sang, 
so far as I could gather from the snatches which I occa- 
sionally caught as thev passed, were not of the choicest 
kind, and sltogether, there was a boisterousness of manner 
and a loudness in their voice, which oould not fail to make 
them conspicuous. After a time I discovered, on tracing 
the stream to its source, that they came fivm a manufiEU)- 
tory of sailcloth called The Edinlm^h Roperie Company. 
I oould not but think how unfit many of them must be, 
ftom the sort of work in which they were necessarily 
employed there, for afterwards takinff the mansfement of 
a house, and I was distressed to think of the influence for 
evil which th^ might exercise over each other, hearinff 
such songs as I had neard them singing in public, while I 
reflected by contrast on the many ways m which they might 
hdp each other for ffood, if they were wisely directed. 

Iwas anxious to help them if I could, but having long 
before acted on the prmdple of never undertaking any 
work unless there was a probability that I could go on 
with it, and unless I had a reasonable hope of bringing it to 
a sort of successful conclusion, I was for months little more 
outwardly than a passive spectator of their habits. At 
the same time I made various inquiries as to whether any 
influence had been brought to bear upon them for good as 
a body, and if so» with what success. I found that from 
time to time, during several fears, attempts had been 
made to sather them together m the evenings, but that 
these haa not been heartily seconded by the girls, and 
that the duration of most of them could be measured by 
weeks, or months at the most. The failure of tiiese dif- 
ferent schemes was variously attributed to over-strictness 
in one case, to an attempt to connect ^em with a 
particular church in another, and to its being merely 
religious instruction which was given in a third, while 
in a fourth, the evenings were said to have proved so 
very dreaiy, that the girls soon tired of the meetings and 
wont awinr. I thought it was possible to devise such a 
means of spending the evening with them, as might 
make it botn pleasant and profitable, and so to give them 
reli^ous instruction, that even those who cared out little 
for it at first, might be led to accept it thankfully for the 



sake of other benefits and advantages which they mi^ht 
more appreciate, and which they would receive alouff with 
it. I certainly did not wish that my efibrt would 
merely be numbered among the already recorded frilures 
of a similar kind, and after frequent visits to many of 
them at their homes, thus aoquirmg a knowledge of their 
habits and ways of life, I fancied I could enUst their 
interest, and secure their attendance, if I oould only get 
a fair commencement. 

The next step was to secure, if possible, the influence 
of the promietors of the work in the scheme which I bad 
in view. Mavinff arranged for being comparatively free 
for this purpoito for two evenings in the week, I called 
upon the leadinff proprietor of tne Compuif , and mea- 
tioned to him tiiat 1 was anxious^ as minister of the 
Parish, to try and do something for the temporal and 
spiritual benefit of the workers. He received me very 
cordially, and asked me what I intended to da I ex- 
plained to him, so &r as I understood myself; what my 
plans were ; adding that as they were not thoroughly 
matured, I hoped to be able to perfect them after the 
work was actually begun, and when I knew better the 
precise sort of materiid with which I had to deal. He 
manifested the most hearty interest in my scheme (with 
which I was vezy much pleased), but I was not a little 
discouraged when he added that he was afraid it would 
be utterfy useless, as the girls could not be got to attend. 
On talking the matter over further, he informed me that 
he had seen so many attempts made, and speedily end 
in &ilure^ that he thought it lig^t to warn me that the 
present proposal, although much more feasible than the 
others wnicn had already come under Ids notice, would 
certainly end in failure also. I assured him tibat I 
was quite prepared to run the risk of this ; that I was 
oonfiaent of success, and aU I wished at present was 
his permission to make the experiment, and his sanc- 
tion for carrying it out among his workers as a body. 
This was readU^ granted ; and my next duty was to 
secure the services of several ladles to assist me in 
carrying on the work of the dass, if it ever aasomed 
sufficiently huge proportions to require their aid. These 
services were very readily proffered for cne mgfit in the 
week ; it being tiiought by most that that was all the 
time wldch could be spared from home duties for the 
puipose. I tiierefore provided a relay to take the aeeond 
nignt of each we^ if neoessair. The ladies who volun* 
temd their services were, I oelieye^ the most efllcient 
staff that ever rallied round axiy one for the puipose of 
carrying on any good work. The success of the Glass 
was almost entinly owing to them ; and if I have to speak 
often in the first person as originating plans, it la always 
to be understood that these were farmed in oonoert with 
them, and frequentiv at their suggestion. Some of them 
had laige households of their own to conduct, and their 
example in finding time for this extra work, without 
neglecting a single household or fsmily duty, was of in- 
vamable service in after years in enalilin|| me to secure 
the co-operation of others, who, but for this, might have 
pleaded successfully the pressure of home cares. I hare 
never experienced the difficulty which others have 
Ismented, of getting ladies to make a sacrifice of their 
own convenience in order to ftirther such works as these. 

The next point was to secure, if possible, a meeting of 
the young women, that I mkjht explain my |»hu]s and 
see whether I could not enlut their ^ympathisa. On 
mentioning this to the proprietor, he at onoe entcrod into 
the propo^, and offered to give the large cloth-room for 
the ^tnering, if I would let him know on what evening 
I wished to address the workers. On writing to him 
afterwards I mentioned the time, and requested him to 
cause information to be sent through tiie works that 
on that evening at six o'dock, inmiediately when the 
work ceased, I would be happy to meet with as many of 
the girls as could make it convenient in the doth-room. 
In reply he mentioned that that evening would be per- 
fectly suitable, but if I were disengaged at half-past five 
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o'clock, he thought that would be a more suitable time, 
aa then the girlB were still in his employment, and 
he would giye instructions to stop the work at that 
time, so that none could have an excuse for being absent 
by pleading that ther were obliged to go home. I was 
inexpreasibly cheered by this manifestation of hearty 
goodwill in the cause, and was only too ready to 
agree to his proposal When the appointed evening 
came, I waited m the doth-room for a considerable 
time without seeing anything more of my future audi- 
ence than occasional faces peeping in at the fiur-off 
door at the end of the long^ narrow hall, and I com- 
municated my fears to the manager of the works, 
who was with me (and who has stood br me in the 
best sense CTer since, as he literally stood by me then), 
that I should not eyen get a banning made. He 
assured me that they were only waiting for some one 
to break the ice, and that if one came in, others would 
speedily follow, and he had scarcely said so when one 
came in, followed quickly by another, and these two by 
tteUf and these by twenty, and in they rushed peQ-mell, 
helter-skelter, a most miscellaneous, motley, and up- 
roarious company. There must haye been aboye a 
hundred present, but they crowded so closely together, 
and kept at such a distance horn us that they were 
ecaioely within speaking range, although the Babel of 
their tongues rose clear and loud throughout the building. 
They finidly became quite quiet, and the silence was so 
onpressiye after the preyious noise, that I was almost 
anaid to hear the sound of my own yoice, and I therefore 
asked the manager if he would just kindly say one abigle 
sentence, although it was only to tell them who I was, 
that I might hear some other ydce besides my own. 
This he at once did, and I then began to tell them how 
glad I was to see so many of them Acre, and that I had 
asked them to meet me because I hoped and thought 
that I might be able to help them in yarions ways. 
There was no special appearance of interest for a time^ 
and I knew that I had not caugiht hold of them. But 
gradually some of them drew nearer, when, after speaking 
of the liyes which most of them would pfobably lead in 
their own homes in after 7Mn^ end the neoeesil^ for 
doing what they could to fit themselyes for that home 
life, as I did not suppose that they intended to be mill- 
workers all their days, I told them the following anecdote, 
which I had reason to belieye was a namtiye of a real 
occurrence in a manufacturing county in England. A 
young woman of excellent character, who had for 
eeyeral years been employed in one of ^e mills, was 
manied to a decent, steady young workman, giying the 
best reason to hope that the marriage would be m all 
respects a happy one. Soon after uieir mairiage, the 
husband expressed a desLrs to haye half a docen shirts 
made for Sunday use, and haying told his wife so, he 
seemed to imagine that the order was as flood as executed. 
On the Saturday night following he said he would like 
to put on one of the shirts next day ; when his wife re- 
gretfully informed him that not one of them was made, 
as she had no pattern and didn't know his shape. 
Whether he had neyer posseesed a shirt before, or whether 
he was the owner of only the one he i}|oke in, I did not 
know, but certain it was that tiie difficulty was solyed 
by his lying down upon the floor, and by his wife chalk- 
ing out nis shape as her lord and master lay before her, 
prostrate at her feet. She lined out hb comely propor- 
tions, and marked the wiist and neck with due ndeuty, 
but when, a week afterwards, she intimated that the gar- 
ment was now complete, and when on Uie Sunday 
morning he essayed to put it on, altiiou^^ he found an 
entrance, he could find no exit A protuberance at the 
neck reyealed a head frantically strngnliiig to make its 
way through, and similar spasmodic e^rts at the wrists 
reyealed the hands of a man in earnest, and it was only 
when he had burst into the light of day in sundry 
places which had neyer been contemplated, that the 
melancholy truth came out that, copying the chalk lines 



too slavishly, she had sewed up both neck and wrist- 
bands, leaving him to work his way out as best he could, 
and with senous detriment to the garment which she 
had so lovingly and so natientiv constructed. When the 
anecdote was finished, I told them that I was sure none 
of them would wish to cause their husbands so much 
disappointment, and that I was sure it was their desbe 
that they should be able, in their married life, efficiently 
to dischaige all home duties. I then found them 
crowding so closely round us, that with difficulty we 
could get a circle large enough to let my voice be heard 
by those who were farther o£ The result of the meet- 
ing was a vague general promise on tiie part of thoee 
assembled that they would endeavour to attend on 
Friday evenings when the work of the class would ftirly 
b^gin. The proprietors of the work had vor readily 
put at our disposal a small schoolroom in Fox Lane 
capable of accommodating comfortably about fifty girls, 
and had offered to supply us witii fire and light. Such 
was the origin of the experiment : a want was felt — an 
endeavour was made to supply it— the girla had promised 
to come— ladies had cheeirally undertaken and even 
volunteered to take part in the work, and a tolerably 
comfortable place was at our command within which to 
meet 

II.— Itb Fboobisb. 

When we met on Friday evening, the 14th December 
1866, the attendance was most encoursflin^ the room was 
almost fUl, and after having explained^ briefly the sort of 
evenings we intended to spend, and assigning eight girls 
or thereby to each lady to take charge of, and taking 
down the names and addresses of the girls who were 
present^ I read a abort story and intimated that those 
who wished to give orders for clothing etc., which they 
wished to be purchased for them, would have these orders 
taken down by tiie lady superintendent, who would pro- 
cure the goods for them, and these they would find in the 
room next Wednesday evening when we met again. 
After a diort Bible lesson and the singing of a hymn, the 
first meeting was at an end. The quietness was not 
perfect — ^tiiere was not merely a good deal of speaking, 
but of very loud speaking— both owin^ to the fact that 
the nature of their work and the noise of their looms 
throughout the day had idren. them but few opportnni- 
tiea of speaking to each ouier during their wors-hours, 
and that when they had the opnortunity of exchanging 
a few words, they had to shout like a captain in a gale 
of wind, so as to be heard above the noise of the 
machinery. It was not to be wondersd at then, when 
they met within the dase-room in the evening, that they 
had a good dad to say to each other, and that when they 
did spMdE, their voices were neither genUe nor low. Not- 
withstanding this the ladies were so delighted with the 
fint evenings experiment that when I said I hoped I 
should see uiem all on the following Friday, and that I 
would secure, as they had wished, a relay to take their 
places on the Wednesday evenings, they unanimously 
said tiiat they would prefer very much, in the meantime, 
and until tlie class was fairly established, to take both 
the evenings, as they thon^t it would cause oonftuion 
at first to have an alternation of ladies. I was only 
too thankful to find that this was the lif;ht in which 
they renrded the class, and I may mention here, as a 
proof of the enjoyment which the class gave to teaisherB 
and tauf^t, that what was suggested as an ananfle- 
ment ** in the meantime '* became the permanent order 
of its management The same ladies came twice a week, 
and every week, and not for months only, but for years, 
and although, during the period that the dass has 
been in exi^enoe, thm have oeen several changes, by re- 
moval, by marriage, by death, and by altered family 
circumstances, thero are still two or three, after nine 
years have passed away, who are as regular and as zealous 
as tiiey were at first, and even more sncoessfuL 

To be 
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EI)e itttHiitgfit Ui0tt. 

Bj the DowAGBH Ladt Listok Fottus. 

" The night following the Lord stood by him, amd eaid, 
Be of good cheer, Paul : for as thou hast testified of 
Me in Jerusalem^ so must thou bear witness cUso at 
Rome," — ^AcTS xxiii 11. 

TN the Castle of Antonia, which overlooked the 
-^ Temple Courts, Saint PaxQ lay imprisoned. He 
had just passed tlm>ugh two days of terrible danger 
and uproar. Twice he had been rescued by Roman 
promptitude from the fanatical rage of his own 
oountiymen. And now as he lay, on some hard mat 
perchance, on the floor of his cell, bruised, and weary, 
and sad, where would his thoughts be ? Did they go 
back to the Council Chamber, and form themselves 
into such words as these f — ''Ah, I did not act as 
my dear Master did when they smote Him on the 
face ; I spoke unadvisedly with my lips ; " though, 
methinks, at the very moment of their utterance, 
a ciy for pardon would ascend, followed by the 
petition, ^ Set a watch, Lord, before my mouth ; 
keep the door of my lips.'' 

But suddenly, he finds the soldier to whom he is 
chained is not his only companion in the oeU. A 
glorious, radiant Form is at his side. How shall we 
describe the Visitor f By what name shall we call 
Himt The King of Glory I The Man of Sorrows ! 
The Prince of Peace 1 The Crucified One ! TheAl- 
together Lovely I The Risen and Ascended Saviour! 

In the stillness and darkness of the night He 
comes, with words of cheer and comfort. Just in 
the time of need He comes. Not in the " whirl- 
wind" or in the ^earthquake" of these days of 
terror. But after the fieiy trial is over. His 
'' still, small voice " is heard. 

" Be of good ohsbb." 

The verywords might tell the Speaker I They had 
floated on the e^imj Lake of Gralilee, and caJmed 
the troubled hearts of His disciples. They had come 
with forgiveness of sins to the palsied ona And 
many a time in St Paul's own experience had the 
counterpart of these loving words, "Fear not," 
brought comfort and peace. Surely they must 
have sounded like sweetest music in his ear now, 
and been engraven on his heart for ever. We find 
him proving this on his voyage to Rome; for he used 
the same words in comforting his companions in 
danger. ^ Be of good cheer," he says twice over. 

" Paul" He is named, you see ; very touching 
thisL The first time the Lord addressed him it 
was, *' Saul, Saul, why perseeutest thou Me t" No 
words of " cheer " then. How different now 1 

'' Paul, as thou hast testified of Me," etc. As if 
He had said, ** I have seen all thou hast done and 
suffered for Me ; I was with thee in the Temple, 
I was with thee on the stairs ; in the Council I 
was by thee, and now I have come to comfort, and 
cheer, and strengthen thee. Be of good cheer." 

How the pain of bruises and the beating would 
vanish at the presence of his Lord 1 One can fanc^ 
when the brethren came to see him at daybreak, and 
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asked how hb poor body was, he would say, ^ Oh, 
my bruises and pains ! I had forgotten aU about 
them ; I have seen the Lord ! His presence lighted 
up the prison, and made my hard bed feel like 
down. Oh, if I could only have gone back with Him 
to heaven ; but He says I am to witness for Him 
at Rome, and what would I not suffer for Him 
who loved me and gave Himself for me 1" 

There are most cheering, comforting lessons for 
us in this midnight visit It also suggests vety 
solemn questions wherewith to test ourselves. 

1. At the right time and place — the time of 
need — ^the Lord manifests Himself to His children. 
Not now in visible form, but in special fellow- 
ship and sense of His presence. How many of EQs 
afflicted ones can bear witness to this 1 

2. The Lord would not have His children sad. 
He likes us to be happy Christians. ''Joyful" 
even " in tribulation." 

3. Let us ask ourselves the question : — Suppose 
the Lord Jesus appeared at my bed to-ni^t, what 
would His greeting be f Would the visit be to me 
one of unutterable joy and comfort f or should I 
be afraid to meet His ^et Could He say to me, 
'^ Be of good cheer : as tiiou hast testified of Me in 
the sphere where I have placed thee, so must thou 
witness for Me elsewhere "t Will my testifying of 
Christ bear repeating 9 

4. The Lord can only bring such worda of 
''cheer" to those to whom He has already b 
" Be of good cheer : thy sins be forgiven thee. 
We must have begun tiie Christian " life " before 
we can do " work " for Christ 

Have we asked Him for this forgiveness t If 

not, ask it now, and we cannot ask in vain ; for 

Jesus is '* the same yesterday, and tcnlay, and for 

ever " — ^the same loving Saviour, ready to pankm, 

and cheer, and blessL 

" Dear Sayionr, let me hear, as if from heaTen, 
' Be of good cheer, thy sins are all forgiven :* 
Then willl haU Thy Tint in the night ; 
Then wiU Thy presence cheer, and all he light" 

A Sttndat Sgholar.— In visiting the hospital I foand 
a little fellow who was veiy ill of an incurable disease. 
Bverything almost in the hoy's home life had been 
against his either knowing good or loving it ; bat he had 
been an attender at the Sunday 8chooL Without that 
attendance I believe he would have remained almost 
ignorant of the name of God, unless it were to take it in 
vain ; and apart from the texts and hymns of the 
Sunday School I fear he would have had no knowledge 
of His love. But from off his bed of sore suffering So 
hoy was able to speak to me with a hope and a con- 
fidence which many an older person might well desire 
and envy. His memory, whicn might well have been 
choked with the weeds of sinful words, was quick to 
reproduce some of the sweetest son^ that Sundav School 
teachers love to impart to the children, and his heart, 
set as it was upon an early seeing of God, quailed, not 
for a moment in prospect of all that might occur between. 
It pleased God to call the little fellow home within a 
few days after I had spoken with him ; but I thought to 
myself I would write a line or two in our Macacine about 
him, that teachers once more might learn Inom sueh a 
deathbed the one lesson — ^Persevere. — JfdUaeetown (Afr) 
Parish If agaatitu* 
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Bj the Rer. Wx. Robeetbon, D.D., KewGrejfrian. 

Cofndudidfrom May, 

FROM this period Yaudois history declines in 
interest Though oppressed by many vexations, 
laws, and regulations, they were no longer exposed 
to open and bloody persecution. The conduct of 
the Goyemment, however, still continued to be 
marked with the utmost contempt for the faith of 
treaties. In 1718 the valley of Pragela was ceded 
to the Duke of Savoy on ^e express stipulation 
that the rights of his Protestant subjects should 
be respected. But instead of fulfilling this obliga- 
tion, the whole Protestant inhabitants were immedi- 
ately expelled, and the Yaudois Church extirpated 
in the valley. In 1729 a horrible gunpowder plot 
to blow up the Church of Yillaro, when the people 
were assembled for worship, by means of a train 
from a neighbouring monastery, was providentially 
frustrated. In 1796 a seeond massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was planned for the destruction of 
the inhabitants of San Giovanni and La Torre, 
while the greater portion of the men were absent 
with the army on the frontier. But fortunately 
intimation of this fiendish conspiracy reached the 
Yaudois soldiers, who, immediately abandoning their 
military duties, hurried home, and, after a march of 
breathless haste, such as flesh and blood could 
hardly have accomplished, except under the spur 
of agonised apprehension, they arrived at the veiy 
moment when the slaughter was to have commenced. 
Evidence of this plot, with the names of the con- 
spirators, was laid before the Government, but, to 
their infinite disgrace, no notice was taken of it, 
while Gdonel Godin, through whose promptitude 
the conspiracy had been foiled, was tried for leaving 
his post, and though acquitted, was superseded in 
his command. When Piedmont became an append- 
age of the vast empire of Napoleon, the Yaudois 
were treated with marked liberality and kindness 
by their new sovereign. The detennined gallantry 
of this brave people in defence of their mountains, 
though displayed against his own troops, seems to 
have won the favour of the great warrior. By his 
directions they were placed on a footing of entire 
equality with their Bomish fellow-subjects, their 
pastors were enrolled with the clergy of the French 
dominions, and lands were allotted for their main- 
tenanoa This bright season of liberality was of 
short duration, for when, at the conclusion of peace, 
Piedmont was restored to the House of Savoy, the 
reign of bigotry was again felt in the valleys. 
Their privileges were abridged, their disabiiities 
renewed, the provision for their clergy withdrawn, 
and fresh regulations of a most cruel and degrading 
character were imposed. Taking advantage of this, 
priest and magistrate united in heaping insult and 
wrong on pastors and people whenever opportunity 
oocorred. I was myself cognisant of cases of this 
description, sufficient to make one's Uood boiL 



The revival of an ancient edict was also contem- 
plated, the result of which, if carried into execution, 
would have been to expel from the valleys every 
one who should refuse to adopt the Komish religion. 
The people were struck with consternation, but the 
danger was averted, it is said, by the direct 
interposition of the King of Prussia, whose am- 
bassador adopted a lofty tone, reminding one of 
the indignant language of Sir Samuel Morland. 
Oppressive measures were nevertheless still pursued 
of a kind to create amazement as being possible in 
the nineteenth century, and in the midst of European 
light and civilisation. A letter which I received 
at that time from General Beckwith, their illustri- 
ous and never-fedling friend, contained the following 
passage — ''There is a most alarming scheme on hand 
with regard to our poor people. Those who have 
lands outside the vtdleys are warned to be off, but 
nothing is given them in writing. But theedict which 
I dread most is that which enables the Roman 
clergy to get hold of the children of the ages of ten 
or twelve. Poor children, half-starved, are inveigled 
into the Hospice at Pignerol, and when they are 
produced, after a hundred subterfuges, they are made 
to say that they wish to remain thera Of all the 
edicts this Is the most iniquitous. I am surprised 
that our people are so little terrified. There is a 
disposition to finnness and principle which is de- 
lightful Even the women look calmly on, preparing 
for the worst" It was at this period of their histoiy 
that I first became personally acquainted with them, 
viz.in 1842. At the instigation of General Beckwith, 
I traversed their mountains on foot, visiting their 
churches and schools, and accepting the cordial hos- 
pitality of the Yaudois Manse (presby t^re). '' You 
have no idea," said the General, ** how much our poor 
people will be encouraged by hearing that a Scotch 
minister is visiting them." Though at that time 
Scotland had not begun to take an interest in their 
affairs, the Yaudois had been taught to regard us as 
their frienda They knew that we held the same re- 
ligious creed, and tibat ourform of worship and Pres- 
byterian Church Government were in many respects 
similar, and while they longed for a closer intimacy 
and intercourse, they never imagined that we could 
be indifferent to their sufferings if only we were 
made acquainted with them. Hence the warmth 
of my reception wherever I announced myself as a 
" pasteur ^cossais " and a friend of Colonel Beckwith. 
I found them sadly crushed down and disheartened. 
One aged pastor whom I visited told me with a 
bleeding heart of the cruel and brutal insults to 
which he and his family had just been subjected. 
But their ancestral courage and firmness did not 
desert them, and they dung to the faith of their 
fathers with a determination which neither insult 
nor injury, threats nor oppressions, could shake. In 
this they were greatly strengthened by the presence 
among them of an English gentleman, one of the 
noblest Christian characters it was ever my privi- 
lege to know — I mean the late General, then 
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Colonel Beckwith. As a British officer he had 
gained great distinction in the Peninsular War. If 
I do not ndstake, he commanded a regiment of 
cavaliy at Waterloo, where he lost a limb. Guided 
by Divine Providence, he visited Italy for the re- 
covery of Mb health, and happening by accident, as 
it is called, to fall in with Dr. GiUy's Waldensian 
Researches, he was induced to turn aside into the 
valleys, and there, with brief intervals, he spent the 
remaining thirty-five years of a singularly useful and 
honoured life. He was truly a man raised up by 
Divine Providence in the time of need. His life 
and fortune were devoted to the Yaudois. The 
deep-seated enthusiasm with which he espoused 
their cause, always under the control of powerful 
self-restndnt and of a calm practical mind largely 
endowed with common sense, rendered him admirably 
fitted to influence and guide the people of his adop- 
tion at this period of danger. But his influence 
was so quiet and unobtrusive that the hostile 
(Government of Piedmont, ever on the watch, could 
find no excuse for compelling him to leave the 
country. He was prudently desirous to keep him- 
self ever in the background. Concluding from my 
letters that I proposed originating some public 
movement on their behalf, he wrote me on one 
occasion, "Whatever you do, remember that my 
name must on no account be publicly mentioned or 
even alluded to." He built them schools, churches, 
dwellings for their professors and teachers. He 
encouraged them, counselled them, and above all 
gave them the example of a noble, self-denying, 
Christian life. Oh how his memory ia cherished 
among them ! How they love the very name of 
Beckwith ! With what respect and affection they 
hedged round his young widow — herself a native of 
the valleys — and his infant daughter Charlotte! 
He died at La Tour on the 16th July 1862. On 
the 18th May 1865 I was present in the cemeteiy 
of La Tour, when the monument erected to his 
memory was uncovered in the presence of a great 
multitude of both Yaudois and foreigners. It was 
a scene never to be forgotten. He sleeps in the 
midst of the people he loved and served so well. 
Hia estimable widow and only child have resided 
there ever since, with the exception of short visits 
to his relations in England. I may be permitted 
to mention one incident showing how affectionately 
he is remembered. Shortly after his death I was 
present at their annual Synod or General Assembly. 
As usual, I was invited to address them. I could 
not but allude to my friendship and love for him 
who had been lately removed from them. When 
I sat down, a tall old man rose from the middle of 
the congregation, and coming up to me, took me by 
the hand, which he held for a few moments in 
silence, and then said, " I beg your pardon, dear sir, 
but I wished to tell my wife and children that I 
had held by the hand a friend of General Beckwith." 
Such, then, was the situation of the Yaudois 
Church up to the year 1848. " Until now," said a 



leading article in one of the most popular of our 
daily papers, " Until now, this gallant garrison of 
pure Christianity continued to be harassed and 
assaulted, insulted and oppressed, until Italy won 
her liberty. The battles of Magenta and SoUerino 
raised the si^e of sixteen centuries. Poor, few, 
hardly known, but noble with the long history of na- 
tional martyrdom, the Waldenses have kept the faith 
to the end — a Protestant Church older than Rome, 
and perhaps destined to teach her the doctrines of 
a pure Chnstianity." A singular retribution it will 
be, and in beautifrd harmony with €k)d's method 
of working, if this little Church, so long and so 
cruelly persecuted by Bome, should become the 
engine of overturning the Papal power in Italy, 
and should repay to Italy all the horrors whidi 
Italy inflicted on her by conveying to the Italian 
people the pure word of the living God. Is it 
not a marvellous thing that this little Christian 
community, with a gross population of 22,000 souls, 
presided over by 17 pastors, in the midst of utter 
weakness and absolute penury so great that she has 
all along depended on foreigp. aid for the support of 
her own ministers and schoolmasters, should already, 
in so short a space of time, have actually over- 
spread Italy and Sicily with a network of active 
missions 1 In 1848 the Yaudois Church "com- 
prised only 18 ordained ministers, 16 churches, and 
few schools worth mentioning. But having resumed 
the missionary work, it now (1878) offers the follow- 
ing: 54 churches, 24 missionary stations, 62 places 
periodically visited, 14,660 communicants, a Theo- 
logical Hall with 3 professors and 15 students, a 
College with 7 professors and 75 scholars, a Normal 
School with 2 professors and 72 scholars, a Grsm- 
mar School wi^ 2 professors and 32 scholars, 3 
hospitals, an Orphan Asylum, an Industrial School, 
253 primaiy day schools with 6462 scholars, 163 
Sunday Schools with 4369 scholars, 7 emeritus 
pastors, 50 ordained ministers in active service, 15 
evangelists, 30 masters and mistresses of schools, 
7 colporteurs, and several religious journals."^ 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance 
to our common Christianity of the progress of the 
work of evangelisation, which it appears the great 
Head of the Church has laid upon this little Christian 
conununity in the Yalleys of Piedmont Almost 
miraculously preserved from destruction for hundreds 
of years, and now at length called by a wonderful 
providence to enter on and cany forward the gigan- 
tic work of evangelising a great nation, while her 
own absolute poverty seemed utterly to disqualify 
her for such an undertaking, the Waldensian Church, 
by her very existence and present position, virtually 
presents what we trust will prove an irresistible 
appeal for aid to all the churches of Christ. Scotland 
has come nobly to the front The Italian Evangeli- 
sation Society — the foundation of which was laid 
at La Tour by the late Dr. Guthrie, the late Dr. 
M'Ewan of Glasgow, Dr. Thomson of Edinburgh, 

1 Professor Comba— "Who are the Waldenses t" 
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Mr. Outluie of Libertoa, and mjself, in 
1865 — has bone golden fVuit. But in our 
seal for the Mission work it is to be feared 
that we have overlooked what is of press* 
ing importance — the circumstances of the 
native pastors themselves. For the par- 
poee of aBceTtaining their real condition I 
visited La Tour at the time of the annual 
Synod in September 1877, and I was not 
a little alarmed by the result of mj iu- 
qairies. It appears that the income from 
all sourcas received by theae devoted men 
does not amount to £60 a year each. 
Even when the price of provisions waa 
low, this barely raised them above want, 
but now that the cost of living has there, 
aa everywhere else, been immensely in- 
creased, their position has become a singu- 
larly painful one, bo much so as ^most 
to place the very existence of the Ohnrch 
in danger. It can hardly be expected 
that yoang men of talent and education 
will readily devote theuuelvea to a minis- 
try which promises only hard work and 
starvation ; so that, unless sister chorches 
come to their aid, there is reason to ap- 
prehend that this noble old fortress, 
which for hundreds of years has hurled , 
back tiie fierce assaulto of Rome, uded I 
by all the military power of France and 
Piedmont, may ultimately be sapped and 
mined and crushed by poverty. On my 1 
return, I appealed to the Foreign Corre- 
spondence Committee of the General Pres- 
byterian Council, who most loyally and 
heartily undertook to raise a sum which, 
when invested, would increase the salaries 
of pastors and professors by £20 a year 
each. The Committee have issued an 
appeal to the churches, and the sympathy 
they have everywhere received leaves no 
ground to doubt of ultimate success ; and 
not only so, but the movement in Scotland 
has been followed by a corresponding 
movement in the Valleys themselves,which 
has prospered beyond the moat sanguine 
expectation, and there is every reason to 
hope that the Obnrch of England is about 
again to take up the cause which ahe for- 
merly so nobly supported, and we look 
for the speedy resuscitation of Dr. 
Qilly'e Waldensian Committee. We con- 
fidently anticipate that the time-honoured 
motto of the Waldensian Church, Lux 
btat m tenArit, shall continue to describe 
both ber character and her work, until 
through her Missions the darkness of 
Popish ignorance and superstition in Italy 
has altogether disappeared. God grant 
it for the gloty of His own great name, 
and of Jeeus Christ our Lord and theirs. 
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the people would oftea stop and sUie after her, 
and mutter something to tlieniBelTes. But when 
the little maiden asked her mother vhy the people 
looked at her so stnugely, her mother always re- 
plied, " It is because thou hast audi a charming 
little drees on ■" and the child was satisfied. But 
when they reached the house again, the mother 
would take her little one to her bosom and kiss 
her over and over again, and ciy, "Thou dear, 
sweet little heart's angel ! What will become of thee 
once I am dead I Nobody knows what a dear 
little angel thou art ; no, not even thy fother !" 

Now after a time the mother fell suddenly ill, 
and on the ninth day she died. Then the father 
of the little maiden threw himself distracted upon 
the biei and wished that he was dead and gone. 
But his friends spoke to him, and cheered him, and 
a year afterwards he took another wife, prettier, 
younger, and richer than the fint ; ah I but not 
half so good. 

And all the time since her mother died, irom 
morning till night, every day, the little maiden sat 
at the window-siU ; for she could get no one to go 
out with her. She was even paler than before, and 
in ^e whole year's time she bad not grown an inch. 

But when the new mother came to the house the 
little maiden whispered to herself, " Soon wilt thou 
again be walking through the town and along the 
pleasant roads in the merry sunshine, where the 
beautiful trees and flowers grow, and where the 
crowds of gaily dressed people are." For she lived in 
a narrow little slley, into which the sunlight seldom 
shone, and where, if one sat at the window-sill, one 
could see only a pateh of blue sky no bigger than 
a pocket-handkerchief The new mother went out, 
indeed, every day, forenoon and afternoon, and she 
wore always a beautifully coloured shawl, mnch 



finer than any that the old mother ever had ; bot 
the tittle maiden she never took out with her. 

At last, one day, the little maiden took courage 
and b^Qfed and prayed that she might be taken 
out for a walk j but the new mother refused her 
bluntly, and said, " Thou art not quite right in thy 
mind J What would the people think were I to be 
seen with thee) Thou art quite hunchbacked. 
Hunchbacked children never go out for a walk, 
they always stay at home." 

On hearing this the little mtuden became quite 
still, but as soon as the new mother went out of 
the house she climbed upon a stool and looked at 
herself in the glass; and, truly, she was hunch- 
backed, sadly hunchbacked ! Then she sat herself 
down once more on her seat at the window-sill, and 
gazed on the street below, and thought of her good 
old mother, who had taken her out eveiy day. 
Then she thongbt again of her hunch. 

"What can there be in it, I wonder !" said she 
tohenelf; "then must surely be something in smdi 
a hunch." 

And the summer passed, and wbeo the wintu' 
was come, the little maidoi was pate than ever, 
and so feeble giown that she could no longer sit up 
by the window-sill, but hod to lie all day in bed. 
And when the first green blades of the aQowdiopa 
b^an to peer through the earth her good old 
mother came to her one night and told liv how 
bright and glorious it was in heaven. 

Next morning the little maiden was dead. 

"Don't cry, husband I" said the new mother; 
" it is best for the poor child to be so." And the 
husband answered never a word, but bowed his 
bead in silence. 

Now, when they had buried the little maiden, 
there came an angel from heaven on great white 
wings like a swan's, and stood at the grave and 
knocked as if it had been a door ; and the little 
maiden immediately came forth from ttie grave, 
and the angel told her that he bad oome to take 
hei back with him to her mother in heaven. Then 
the Lttle maiden trembling asked if hunchbacked 
children went to heaven too. Shs could not 
imagine it at all, becuise in heaven it was all so 
beautiful and fair. 

But the angd answered, "Thon dear, good, 
little child, thou art no longer hunchbacked I" and 
he touched her on the back with his shining hand. 
As he did so, the old, ugly hnnch tumbled off like 
a huge, empty shell. And what do you think 
was inside I 

Two lovely white angel-wings I These the little 
maiden spread out as if she had always known how 
to fly, and with the angel she passed aw^ through 
the bright sunshins into the blue sky above. And 
there, on one of the highest places in heaven, 
with her arms stretched out towards her, sat her 
good old mother. And tite little maiden flew 
straight into her bosom. 

FahaB o' Jaoqubb. 
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A KODSNFUi. inteiGflt attaches to the foUow- 
ing BermoD. It was received from the author 
onlj a week before his death, which took place 
rery euddenlr at St. Outhbert's Church, Edin- 
burgh, on 4Ui Julf, 
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I iiLformed in the 12th verse of this 
chapter, that when Jeeus heard of the 
B^)tiBfs imprisonment. He departed into Qalilee, 
and there commenced His public ministry. Then, 
the Evangelist tells us, tbe prophet's words were 
fulfilled — " The people which sat in darkness saw 
great light ; and to them which sat in the n^on 
and shadow of death light is spning up." The 
Evangelist informs as fbrther, what was the great 
theme of our Lord's discourse when He began to 
preach in this benighted region : " Kepent : for the 
kingdom of heaven ia at hand." And we may be 
assured that it was not a matter of indifference at 
what point in the system of divine truth Jesns began 
to preach. It would not liave answered any good 
end to discoorse to the yet unconverted Qalileana 
on some point of Cliristian experience, or on the pro- 
gress of religion in the souL Our Lord began to 
preach at the point at which His hearers, sinnera 
still unconverted, behoved to be^ to learn ; and 
that was at the great practical duty of repentance. 
Until they nnderstood what it is to rgwnt, and 
tmtil they had complied with the exhortation set- 
ting this before them as their Jint gnat duty, there 
was nothing else in religion wtiich, to any good 
porpose, they could either understand or do. 

It is of higheet importance then to nndeiatand 
what is implied in this repentance which our Lord 
has tanght ns to regard as the vtry first lesson in 
the religion of a sinner. S^KiOatut eontiitt in a 
nnna'i heartily turning frma hit lint wUo Qod, wUh 
a tineere pvrpoie to itrve Bim. It is obvious, then, 
that repentance must always imply and presuppose 
fiuth in the character of Qod as Lawgiver and 
Judge. Without some knowledge of the divine 
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law, got through the conscience or tbrongfa the re- 
vealed will of God, there could be no knowledge of 
sin ; and without faith in this taw's sacred obliga- 
tion and its righteous sanctions of reward or 
punishment, there oould be no such sense or feeling 
of sin upon the conscience as would lead a man to 
turn firom it. A repentance of any leind must 
needs imply a conviction of sin ; and a conviction 
of sin presupposes faith in the holy law and 
righteous government of Qod. Bnt it is evident 
that a trua repentance must imply and presuppose 
more than this. The view of Ood's character as a 
righteous Lawgiver who will punish Uie guilty, 
though it might constnun a man to forsake sin in 
its outward forms tiiTough fear of pnnislmient, 
conld . never lead him to torn to Qod with the 
feelings of a true penitent, and with a sincere pur- 
pose to serve Him. To effect this another infln- 
ence most be brought to bear upon a man. It is 
only when, along with that fiuth in God's righttout 
charadter which is fitted to produce a true convic- 
tion of sin, he has also that fiiitb in Qod's gradou* 
character which leads him to hope in Qod's mercy, 
that his repentance will be reidly a " repentance 
toward Qod." 

It must be seen then that a right nnderatanding 
of the Scripture doctrine of repentauce implies 
some knowledge of Qod's method of reconciling 
sinneiB to Himself If repentance be a taming 
from sin unto Qod in anch a way as to obtain His 
forgiveness and acceptance, it clearly must be a 
turning to Him by that one and only way of access 
by which sinners are invited and warranted to 
come to Him, viz. \ij the way of His Son's media- 
tion. " I am the way, and the truth, and the life," 
says Christ: "no man cometh unto the Father, 
but by ma" A repentance toward God, which 
lias no respect or reference to the mediation of the 
incarnate Son of Qod, cannot be the repentance set 
forth and enjoined in the gospel 

There is thus evidently a close connection be- 
tween gospel repentance and gospel faith : th^ 
may be distinguished, but they cannot be dis- 
joined. True faith always issues in a true repent- 
ance ; and a true repentance always implies and 
presupposes true SuUl Faith, in short, supplies 
the views and the motives which lead to that great 
Godw&rd movement of the soul which the term 
repentance denotes. 

So we see in the passage before us that our 
VoL II. 
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Lord urges the duty of repentance, heeanae ihs 
kingdom of heaven %$ at hand. He sets it forth as 
the great motive to repentance, that Otod is now, 
in fhlfilment of His promises to men, ahout to set 
up His kingdom of grace under His Messiah, into 
which all men are invited to enter. If they be 
only willing to forsake their sins and to turn to 
the service of God, here is a safe and sure way of 
return — Ood^e own wa/if — ^now opened to them. They 
are not called on to return to God upon a mere per- 
adventure that He may receive them, but upon the 
sure ground of an arrangement expressly contrived 
to ensure their acceptanoa From the first, Jesus 
claimed men's faith in Himself as €k)d's Messiah. 
But He taught men just as they were able to re- 
ceive His doctrine ; so we have not in His personal 
teaching a fuU disooveiy of the doctrine of re- 
demption. The doctrine of His cross was taught 
by Him in obscure tenns in the first days of His 
ministry, but more clearly as His time to be offered 
up drew near. Still it was not till after His death 
and resurrection that the full revelation of the doc- 
trine of redemption through faith in His blood was 
given by the ministry of tiie i^xwties, to whom the 
Holy Spirit was imparted to lead them into all the 
truth, and to reveal to them those things which they 
had not been able to receive while tiie Lord was 
with them. When we see that God has provided 
for us this great propitiation, and invited us on the 
ground of it to return to Him as our Father ready 
to receive us, the call to repentance is the moat 
urgent and persuasive that could be add^ressed to us. 
For how clearly are set before us the guilt and misery 
of our sinful state of separation from God, in the 
great sacrifice which we see was needed to open a 
way for our returning to Him. And how strong 
the assurance of God's readiness to receive us which 
we have in the fact that He Himself provided 
this sacrifice, designed to secure the acceptance of 
every true penitent 

It may be asked. How is a man to set about 
this work of repentance 9 How can he break the 
strong fetters of sin, and turn himself with heart 
and soul to the holy service of God f The work of 
repentance, it must be admitted, is what no man 
can do in his own unaided strength. He needs, 
throughout the whole process of repentance, the 
help of the Spirit of Gkxi. But this aid is promised 
and will be given to all who attempt the work, trust- 
ing in the Lord for His help and strengthening. 
Let a man, then, so soon as he hears the gospel call 
to repentance, put forth all his natural power to 
turn from sin to Gk)d, looking at the same time to 
God, and trusting in Him for His promised grace 
and help. It is surely not his part to go on in an 
unresisted course of sin, expecting that a gracious 
influence will arrest him and constrain him to turn. 
But it should be his desire and endeavour at once 
to eeaee to do evil as the first step totoards learning 
to do well Let him b^gin at once to strive against 
whatever he knows to be sin, and at the same 



time stir himself up to perform, as he best can, 
every known duty. Let him, in shorty begin at 
once to act up to the measure of the light and 
power which he may have, however littie these 
may be ; for it is only when he is doing so that 
he can ask in sincerity that God would perfect 
strength in his weakness : and while he thus, with 
all his power and might, strives and prays that he 
may be turned from tiie evil of his ways and 
brought into the paths of righteousness, let him 
seek, by the study of the holy law and righteous 
character of €k)d, to obtain clearer views of the 
evil of sin ; and let him endeavour, by contemplat- 
ing God's gracious character, as seen in the face of 
Jesus Christy and by hearkening to His urgent 
invitations addressed to sinners, to encourage his 
heart and to strengthen his resolution to seek and 
to serve the Lord. He who sets himself thus in 
good earnest to the work of repentance will 
assuredly, in due time, be brought out of the state 
of enmity into the state of reconciliation, and out 
of the bondage of sin into the glorious liberty of 
the children of Gk)d. 

Keep, then, in remembrance the fiM^ which tiua 
passage of the gospel clearly points out, that our 
Lord began His ministry by preaching repentance. 
His doing so teaches us to regard this as the>Srrt 
Chfietiain leuon — ^the first thing that sinful men need 
to be taught, the first thing that sinful men must be 
urged to do. For in religion, as in everything eloe^ 
there is a natural order which must be obs^ved ; 
and in religion, as in everything else which we set 
ourselves to study and practise, we ought to hegm 
at the heginning. Knowing what it is to repent, 
you must strive to do it. Knowing what it is to 
turn from your sins unto God by His appointed 
way of turning to Him, you must seek so to 
turn. What your own conscience and the Ward 
of God tell you is sin^ that you must strive against 
and endeavour to forsakei What your own con- 
science and the Word of God tell you is duty, 
that you must diligently and earnestly strive to 
fulfil 

Even when striving against sin with your best 
resolutions, and following the path of duty with your 
best aims, you may have to lament frequent reU^nes 
and great shortoominga Such discoveries of your 
wealmess should ever lead you to more earnest sup- 
plications for mercy to pardon, and for grace to help 
you ; and you should look steadily to the motives 
and encouragements to repentance whidi God's 
Word sets before you — to the tenors of the law on 
the one hand, and to the attractions of the gospel 
on the other, ever warning you to flee from the 
wrath to come, and to lay hold on eternal life. 

Thus striving against sin, thus following after 
holiness, looking always unto God for pardon and 
grace through the sacrifice and intercession of your 
ever-living Saviour, you will be delivered both 
from the guilt and the power of sin, and obtain 
entrance into the kingdom of God. 
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rTHE Rev. Nobmak Maousod, of St. Stephen's, 
•*- Edinburgh, moved the deliverance of the 
General Aasembly on the Report of this Com- 
mittee, on the 22d of May last From his speech 
we are permitted to give the following extracts : — 

I. ThS WoBK or THE CoiOflTTBE IK THE PaST. 

I think time has proved that those feara and 
ai^rehensionB with which the Conunittee was 
regarded by some at the outset were altogether 
groundless. We all can remember when its opera- 
tions were looked upon by respected fftthers and 
brethren with some suspicion, as a sort of encroach- 
ment on the constitutional rights of Presbyteries. 
Others dreaded the undue development in the 
Church of certain forms of evangelism which have 
not always been found of a satis&ctory character. 
Well, twelve years have passed, and instead of the 
powers of Presbyteries being diminished, I believe 
they have been greatly strengthened. If, during 
the kst few years, we have witnessed in the Church 
of Scotland, as I think we have, some revival 
of what has been called the episcopal function 
of the Presbytery — if our Churdi Courts are not 
BO entirely occupied with mere details of business 
— ^if there is a higher conception both among the 
clergy and the lidty of Church organisation and 
pastoral responsibility — then I humbly think 
that not a little of this improvement may be 
traced to the action of this Committee. With 
many shortcomings and defects, I would submit 
that upon the whole its influence has been beneficial 
No one can say that its jseal has not been tempered 
with a fair amount of judgment and sobriety. 
After ally the strength, nay the stability of the 
Church of Scotland in these times of peril depends 
nudnly upon the way in which the ministers and 
Kirk-Sessions fulfil the duties entrusted to them 
in their several parishes. It may be a truism, 
and yet it needs to be reiterated, that just 
in the same measure as the Church is a living 
power for good in every parish in the land — a 
living witness to the Christian faith in all its 
breadth and vitality, will the Church as a whole 
be strong and enduring — venerated not merely for 
the sake of her rich historic memories and im- 
mortal services in the past, but also for the good 
work she is doing in the present And it is be- 
cause I believe that this Committee has done 
something at all events to stimulate to pastoral 
activity, as well as to develop the best methods of 
pastoral work, and so to quicken the spiritual life of 
the whole body of the people ; it is because it has 
helped us in some small degree to realise more than 
we did before that if a National Church has its 
privileges it has also its responsibilities and its 
duties — that I would daim for it the continued 
i^proval and support of the Qenenil Assembly. 



2. Thb MaGAZIKB <' LiFB AND WoKK." 

The Committee has now passed beyond the stage 
of mere inquiry, and has entered on the higher stage 
of practical helpfulness. To mention only one point, 
I think the Church may be congratulated upon the 
remarkable success which has attended the Maga- 
zine which bears the name of this Committee. I 
am not here to say that that Magazine, from a liter- 
ary or from any point of view, is all it might be, 
or I trust will be; but I do say that it is an 
honest attempt to realise the idea with which it 
was started, and already it has undoubtedly pro- 
vided a new and important link between the Church 
and the people of Scotland. A circulation of 82,000 
a month, extending over nearly 700 parishes in 
all parts of Scotland, in many cases with local 
supplements, is a most gratifying result, for 
which we cannot be too thankftd; and I trust 
that every member of this General Assembly, 
realising how vast is the power which is thus en- 
tmsted to us for the moral and spiritual elevation 
of the whole population, will do what in him lies 
not only to maintain but to strengthen and to 
increase in the future the general usefulness and 
acceptance of the periodical 

3. Enoou&agkment or Tottvg Mxk to undar- 

TAKX THB MlXOBTBT OF THB ChU&OH OF 

Scotland. 

Speaking for myself, I desire to say that I think 
the poli<7 of recruiting the ranks of the Christian 
ministry by means of bursaries given to mere boys 
during^heir attendance at school is one which should 
be followed by the Church with the greatest possible 
caution, and under all circumstances only to a very 
limited extent. I am disposed to think that in 
some quarters there is a tendency somewhat to 
exaggerate the paucity of probationers and divinity 
students, although I admit that the fiicts which 
have been brought under the notice of the House 
more than once are somewhat startling. So far as 
one district of the country is concerned — I refer to 
the Highlands — ^there is an undoubted scarcity, and 
I am bound to say that that scarcity is in the way 
of being met in a manner highly satisfactory by 
means of what are called secondary school bur- 
sariea Apart from the Highlands, however, I 
hope there is no ground for serious apprehension 
in regard to this matter, although I admit that it 
is of such a nature as demands the earnest consi- 
deration of the General Assembly. We must fiuse 
this fact, which is not peculiar to the Church of 
Scotland — ^it exists more or less in all the Churches 
— that looking back over a series of yean, there 
has been a gradual falling-off in the attendance 
at the Divinity Halls. We are very seriously 
called upon to consider the cause of this; and, 
further, how it may be possible in any way to devise 
a remedy. The cause, I rather think, is more com- 
plex than h generally supposed. One thing I foel 
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assured of is, that it lies deeper than the want 
of what are called *' attractions '' of a peconiary 
kind. Make the livings better, say some, and you 
will soon increase the supply. I am not quite sure 
of that, at least to the extent expected. Think 
of the number of young men of high character and 
education who spend years and years, in many 
cases their whole life, as lawyers and doctors, and 
in other capacities, on an annual income far less 
and much more precarious than that of a parish 
minister, and without one-half the social advan- 
tages and privileges which he enjoys ! Make the 
livings of the ministers better by iJl means. But 
no man will convince me that the increase in the 
number of young men studying for the Church is a 
matter merely of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Probably the length of the curricidum has some- 
thing to do with it in these days of hurry, when 
men are able to accomplish so much in seven or 
eight years. Perhaps too, it may have its root in 
the religious perplexities and confusions of the age, 
in the decay of faith, in the spread of secularism, 
or in the tone of large sections of the public press 
towards the Church and towards reHgioa I have 
myself a strong conviction that there is much in 
certain forbidcSng aspects of our Scottish ecdesias- 
ticism, much in the proceedings of Church Courts, 
much in our endless and wearisome disputes about 
trifles, much in our sectarian rivalry, much in the 
low tone of our Church life generally, which hinders 
young men from entering the Church. And if that 
be so, then, fathers and brethren, the true cure 
for the evil of which I speak is the quickened 
spiritual life of the Church herself-— the infusion 
into all her proceedings of a sweeter and gentler 
spirit ; the growth of tolerance and of charity, of 
earnestness and of piety. This, more than anything 
else, would bring home to the minds of a generous 
youth the conviction that the Church which thus 
reflects the image of her Divine Lord, and proves 
the reality of the union which binds her to Him as 
her incarnate Head, is worth serving. This would 
prompt them as nol^g else could do, giving up the 
prospects of worldly gain and temporal advancement, 
to dedicate themselves with a noble selfHsacrifice 
and chivalry to the work of the Christian minis- 
try. But while I say this, I should be sony to 
discourage such efforts of a pecuniary kind as 
may be deemed requisite. Among^ the forty or 
fifty young men whose cases have been brought 
before this House, there are unquestionably many 
who would be a gain to the Church, only we 
must always bear in mind that quality is not 
less important than quantity. What is chiefly 
needed is a larger number of young men from 
the upper classes of society, and this one may 
say without the slightest disparagement of those, 
of whom there are so many among us, who ,have 
fought their way manfully — I had almost said 
heroically — to the position of honour and of useful- 
ness which they now occupy. 



4. PsopossD SoomsH Touno Msa^'s 

ASSOCIATIOK. 

I do not know that the Church has a more 
serious or difficult problem to deal with at the 
present time than the best method of retaining her 
hold on the intelligence and interest and Christian 
sympathy of the youth of the countiy between the 
ages of fifteen and twehty-fiva I am profoundly 
impressed with the importance of this subject, as 
I think eveiy minister must be, especially if his lot 
is cast In a town or city parish. If it is important, 
as we all admit, to imbue the mind with moral 
and religious truth between the ag^ of five and 
fifteen, I submit that it is more important still 
between the ages I have mentioned, for then the 
mind becomes reflective, and is more capable of 
receiving a right impress, while, of course, the 
young are surrounded at that period of their lives 
with the hottest fires of temptation. Well, what 
are we doing as a Church for this class ? Much, 
no doubt, by means of Bible Classes, Fdlowship 
Meetings, Toung Men's Associations, and the like. 
But is that enough ? Think of the small propor- 
tion of the population — of the working dass popula 
tion in particular — ^between the ages of twelve and 
twenty, who are ever seen in a church firom June to 
January ! Think of the thousands of young men 
living in lodgings in our lai^ge towns and cities ! 
How many of these are communicants? What 
proportion ever darkens a church door? I am 
afraid in many places it is very smalL Then think 
of the migratory character of the adult population 
in country parishes — ^farm lads and the l^e. Here 
to-day, away to-morrow, and away, perhaps, at the 
veiy time when they are just beginning to come 
under some good influenoa Surely it is at least 
worth while to consider whether it might not be 
practicable to devise an organisation, a Church of 
Scotland oiganisation, which might become a great 
centre of physical and mental improvement, as well 
as of Christian culture, to thousands of the youth 
of our country — an organisation resting on some 
broader basis than any of those societies to which 
I have adverted, though embracing them and start- 
ing from them as a sort of nucleus, having ramifi- 
cations extending to every parish in the land. 
This seems a grand idea, and I see no reason why 
it should not be realised, especially if you could 
have what I think would be a great advantage in 
connection with many of the agencies of our Church 
— a paid organising agent, 

A youths' society formed to some extent on the 
lines of the Scottish Girls' J'riendly Society would 
not merely be the means of leading young men to 
combine for purposes of self-improvement in hunger 
numbers than at present, but would afford a 
ready means by which their self-improvement might 
be continued, as members could very easily be 
passed from one branch to another. No subject 
of more vital and practical interest oould, in my 
opinion, be brought before us than that which is 
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raised by this Buggeatioiiy namely the GhiiBtian 
culture of the youth of the countiy. We all know 
Tery well how much there is to alienate them not 
from the Church of Scotland merely, but from re- 
ligion ; and I can oonceiye no higher office for any 
Church than to throw around them the shield of 
her protecting care. 

5. COKCLUSIOK. 

I haye heard it said that the ends for which 
this Committee on Christian Life and Work was 
appointed hare been accomplished — that there is 
no more need for its services. My impression is 
quite the opposite. I believe that in the same 
measure as the Church of Scotland becomes — as 
God grant she may become — more and more a 
living Church, full of the spirit of love and of power 
and of a sound mind, the work of this Committee 
will go on increasing. The promotion of Christian 
life and work, in the best sense of these words, 
is the policy of the Church of Scotland. She needs 
no other policy, and I trust will never have any 
other. I^t us seek to embody it faithfully in our 
labours and in our sacrifices. Let our aim be the 
spiritual good of the whole nation ; let us stand aloof 
from the narrowness and the bigotry of sectarian 
rivaliy; not spending the strength which should be 
given to the work cf Cod in the attempt to win 
proselytes from other Churches ; not stooping to the 
paltiy intrigues of a political ecdesiasticism; but 
striving, in a spirit truly national and catholic, 
to promote God's glory, and to advance the best 
interests of the Redeemer's kingdom ; and then, 
whatever may await us in the future, we shall 
surround ourselves with the most invulnerable of all 
defences, and merit in ever-growing measure the ap- 
proval of eveiy true patriot and Christian. 

WALLYFORD. 

By Mn, Ouphant. 
Chaptxb YIII. 
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HEN an incident like that related in the last chapter 
ocean in a hoose, it is as if the end of the world 
had come. For the first moment eveiythin^ standa still 
— ^the whole economy of the family seems ffomg to pieces 
— and even to sit down at the common table, and eat and 
drink as if nothing had happened, seems a kind of pro- 
fanation, a coarse and brutal indifference : but by and 
by, when hour follows hour as before, and day follows 
day, the first imnresslon wears off. There is some sort 
of explanation wnich contents or does not content the 
mind, as in John's ease ; or there is a silence in which 
the cause of the absent is still more effectually pleaded 
by those whom he has ii^nred, those to whom he has 
been accnaed. This ia what nappened in Wallyford. 
The father and mother talked of John, ^ing over and 
over every word he had said, every evidence for and 
against hun, until they had worn out the incident, and, 
weary in mind and diacourBged in heart, but no longer 
ezcitod or despairing^ had ffone back almost to the same 
condition in which Mr. ^siimgeour's visit had found 
them. Isabel, who had felt as if she were called upon 
instantly to come to a heroic resolve, either to stand by 
or abanaon her undeclared lover, and who had made up 
her mind, in wild girlish exaltation and desperation, 



to take his part whatever misht happen, was fitf more 
perplexed, more confounded, ij the sense that after all 
nothing had hanpened. She expected the storm to burst 
upon her, the wnirlwind to cany her awi^. But nothing 
occurred out of the ordinary course, lunsfield was not 
referred to even in the family : he did not come : and 
an utter blank of sUenoe fell upon the excitement. For 
a day or two she seemed to hve in a dream, expecting 
every moment that some trumpet of doom wotdd sound, 
and the catastrophe arrive. But nothing followed ; until 
by and by she b^gan to feel that the visit of the accuser, 
and all the pain and terror of that moment, had 
been but a draun, and that all was as before. When 
Mansfield made his appearance after tiiat interval, the 
girl looked at him with eyes that seemed to her- 
self half blinded with films of unreality. Was it he, 

always the same f or was it f She did not know 

what she expected or thought. When he came in i^e 
gave him one bewildered fflance, then looked at her 
mother. Mrs. Cameron had not spoken a word on the 
subject all the time, though she nad been more than 
ordmarily tender and caressing to her child — ^but she 
understood the look, and it xnade her tremulous and 
uncertain in her welcome. 

" It is long since we have seen you," she said, scarcely 
aware of what she was saying. Mansfield looked at her, 
opening his eyes wide with a flaah of pleasure. 

** Long !" he said. " Then you nave missed me a 
little : you could not have said anything more delight- 
ful : for my part, it is always long to me. 

Mrs. Cameron looked at him again with a doubtful, 
questioning gaze, and then was nlent. This was the 
man who was accused of " leading " her son "away " — 
John's enemy, and her enemy in being John's, and per- 
haps doing more harm to her dearest daughter than to 
either. But when she looked up into his open face, and 
met the bright confident eyes which seemed to have 
nothing to m ashamed o( sne was sQenced, and could 
not say a word. As for the old Captain, he received his 
visitor with cordial pleasure. There was no change in 
his satis&ction at sight of him. Either he had not, in 
the preoccupation of his mind about John, paid any 
attention to what Mr. Scrimgeour said of Mansfield, or 
he had not thought it worth his while to take any notice. 
His eyes had not been opened, like his wife's, to note the 
crowing attraction between the young stranger and 
I^beL Isabel was his most beloved child, but sne was a 
child to the old man ; he had not even begun to think of 
any further development of life for her : and he received 
the young man with all his usual cordiality. It was he 
who chiSy maintained the conversation that evening. 
The Oaptsm was glad to escape out of the oppression of 
the cloud that hun^ over the nouse. He was of an easier 
mind than his anxious wife. She felt it almost a wrong 
to her anxiety that it should be interrupted, that she 
should be bmHed out of her constant brcxMling over it : 
but he was siad to escape to freer air, to the laiver world 
outside of his own cares. Mansfield's arrival was an 
unspeakable relief to the old man } it gave a new impulse 
to his thoughts. Mansfield had come, he said, to pro- 
pose a last expedition in the little yacht for next day, if 
it diould be nne ; and the Captain accepted with ready 
pleasure, not inquiring into why it shoula be the last 

*'That I will," he said; "it is the only taste of the 
sea I have had this many a lon^ day ; and a sniff of the 
salt water aye does me good, smce you're content to be 
troubled with an old man." 

" And Miss Cameron too t" Mansfield said. 

*' Oh ay. Miss Cameron too," said the Captain. '^ Isabel, 
my pet, go and get your hat ; it's a fine night, and we'll 
have a fine day to-morrow ; we'll convoy Mr. Mansfield 
as fiir as the coadL" The coach passed the comer of the 
road that led to the Fisherstown, the spot at which 
Isabel had first seen her brother's friend, it was a walk 
of nearly a mile, such a walk as the Captain had always 
loved to find an excuse for, in the darkening ; but it was 
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a proof of the pleaaant new impnlse ^yen to his mind, 
that he should have proposed it to-niffht. Isabel, who 
had been wrapt in a half-nainfiil, half-aelightful abstrac- 
tion all the evening, and who had scarcely spoken all 
the time, was ronsed by thui nnlooked-for sommons. She 
looked at her mother wistfhlly, asking counseL asking 
X>enni8sion to go. Mrs. Cameron shook her head in 
answer to this appeaL But she said, *'Go with yonr 
father, my darling. The sir will do him good, and yon 
too. " She sighed as she spoke, end shook her head with 
a faint wonder. She had not the baoyancy of her hus- 
band's mind, and she did not understand it ; nothing 
did her good, neither air nor diyersion. It is hard for 
those more rigid souls who ciin^ thus to their one idea, 
to refrain from blaming or despisinff those who csn now 
and then throw off the burden. Mrs. Cameron did her 
best not to do so, but to rejoice — ^with some admixture 
perhaps of a stem pleasure^ in being the only one who 
was wholly devoted to her boy — in the possibility 
which the others seemed to manifest of now and then 
forgetting John. But when she saw the ready and 
tremulous haste with which Isabel ran to fetch her hat, 
the other anzie^ awoke warmly in her. She would not 
refuse her permission, but she followed the little party 
to the door with wistfiil looks. " Toull not leave her 
for a moment ; von'll take care of her," she said to her 
husband. And to Isabel she whispered hurriedly a 
similar charge. She could not say more, but she fol- 
lowed them to the gate, and stood looking after them in 
the soft twilight, as tiiey disappeared under the arch of 
the ash-trees. What could happen to Isabel in her 
father's care — never out of his sight? But in her 
trouble the mother could not go into the still house, so 
quiet and desorted. The air soothed her too, and the 
great width and softness of the summer skf . She paced 
up and down, from the door to the gate, till the dark so 
gained upon the light, that nothing was visible of her 
except the white speck of her cap moving un and down 
in that little measured space. And her whole being was 
so frdl of her son, that almost before her ear lost the 
sound of the footsteps on the road, her mind had lost 
recollection of them, and had returned to this one sub- 
ject of thought. She walked slowlv up and down in the 
soft darkness, thinking of John — ^tninjdng, no : she was 
not thinking, praying for him, pleading lor him, as she 
did oontinnally night and day. 

Meanwhile the other three walked slowly along in the 
gloaming,^ which grew darker minute by minute. The 
conversanon was entirely between the Captain and his 
visitor. Isabel walked on between them, saying nothing, 
wrapt in a soft haze of mingled happiness and pain. 
Their very talk did not penetrate this veil, which seemed 
to divide her from them in the very intensity of her con- 
sciousness of the presence of one of them by her side. 
Their voices sounded vaguely in her ears ; uieir forms 
were like the unsubstantial figures in a dresm. She was 
soothed and lulled into a delicious, passive quiet, in 
which she wished for nothing but to move on softly as 
she was doing, through tiie soft dusk, sesicely seeing the 
path she tnx^ feeling as if she trod on air. The doud of 
alarm and trouble that had been in her mind departed 
wholly, and the pain that mingled with her happiness 
conslBted chiefly of regret that the cloud was gone, and 
that she would no longer need to suffer for him, to stand 
by him against the world. When they reaohed the 
cottages which lay in a little cluster, just before ^ou 
come to the Fisherstown road, one of the men lingering 
at the doora^ eigoying the evening air, came out from 
the shadow of the houses to speak to the Captain. It 
was about some country business^ to which Captain 
Cameron, always kind, could not refose to listen. " Gk> 
on," he said, waving his hand to the others^ ** I will make 
up to you in a moment" 

At what kind of snail's pace thev must have continued 
their course, that the Captain might make up to them in 
a moment, he did not think : but Mansfield seized the 



unlooked-for opportunity, and Isabel did not feel herself 
strong enough to relinouish it. She woke up out of her 
dream when she found nerself going on alone with him — 
they two slone in all the world, in tae geatle dusk, which 
hid even their faces from each other. As soon as they 
were out of hearins he spoke suddenlv and quickly, aa if 
(she could not help feeling) the words had been on his 
'\ rv lips all the evening through. " Did you," he said, 
'* think I was long of coining, too f " 

"Oh," said Isabel, almost under her breath, ''there 
was a reason ; it was not just wearying." 

" But a little 'wearying,' too f Don't deny me that ; 
think, this may be the luit night. And what was the 
reason t" he said, bending over her. It was s^er to say 
something, to try to divert the conversation into another 
channel, tban to be silent. So Isabel filtered and spoke — 

" It was on»— that spoke HI — that made us afraid of 
you. About John," sne added hniriedly, shrinking a 
little away from him, for he had put out his hand as if 
to take hers, with an exclamation, " Afraid 1 '* 

"Afraid — of me," he repeated with a laugh, which 
jarred upon her in spite of herself ; " of me 1 — ^you could 
not think I would harm you. Alas I it is dl the other 
wav " 

"It was about John," she said, confused. "They 
said you led him into harm " 

" John,*' said Mansfield, with a tone of disappointment. 
Then he added with some earnestness, " Never, never ! 
it is not true — since I saw his home and knew — his 



family : since I found out- 



- No, no, it is not true." 

" I never believed It," said Isabel, simply. The aasur- 
ance was enough, more than enough for her. She drew a 
long breath, as if her bosom was relieved of a weight 

" Ton could not believe it," said Mansfield, "for you 
know how differently I must feel to John. John, your 
brother I jon knew ne would be sacred to me. I have 
always said,'* he went on mors lightlv " that I was not 
good enoufffa to be admitted at WaUyford ; not worthy 
to touch the hem of your garment" 

" Oh, no, no ; we are not such grand folk I" Isabel 
scarcely knew what she was raying, in the confusion and 
excitement of the moment How good tiiat it was dark ; 
but even though it was dark, she could not lift her eyes, 
and stumbled as she walked, not seeing even the path, 
thoufih her eves were fixed upon it 

"You are tu higher, far better than I — iai better than 
I. Ton sie so go^, so sweet, that I should m away ; I 
should not dare to lift my eyes to you ; but I love you, 
I love you, Isabel 1 *' 

"Oh, Mr. Mansfield, I must go back to my father P* 
Isabel cried. 

He did not prevent her. He even turned with her to 
meet the old Captain shuffling after them through the 
summer dust ; but as he did so, repeated moie fervently 
still, " I love you, I love you, Isabel 1 " 

The girl could not say a word. They stood doee 
together, hidden bv the gentle dusk, while the old man 
came slowly towards them. The Captain did not hurty 
his pace, he came on tranquilly, thiwlring of noithine 
that could involve danger in thatpeacefulGbrklinff road, 
every step of which he knew. He saw the twongnres 
waitmg for him, but he did not see the interlaced hands, 
the momentary stoop of one head over the other, the close 
clasp that did not last an instant It was an instant in 
which a whole world was concentrated. When Isabel 
found herself half an hour after passing that spot with 
her fiither, going home, it seemed to her that it was all a 
dream. A dream ! but such a dresm as oould come but 
once in a life, enough to have made worth while to live, 
though it were a hundred years. He had whispered 
" To-morrow 1 " to her, aside, '* To-morrow 1 " as they parted 
at the cross roads. And then all was blank, with a me- 
chanical progress back aoain, and the hum of her father's 
voice saying things she aid not understand, in her ears. 

Mrs. Cameron was still pacing up and down between 
the door and the gate wnen Uiey returned, and the 
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lineered, thoagh he was tired, speakiiig of the 
sweetneas of the night, and the acent of tne flowers, and 
the few scattered rosea that still remained on the white 
roae-bnah, while laabel paaaed them like a ghoat^ and 
flew npetairs to her own room, where ahe threw herself 
down on the old aofa, and hid her face in her hands, and 
gave heraelf np to the aweetnesa that had invaded her 
aooL Then Mra. CSameron took her old man gently to 
taak. " Waa it jnat wise, William, my man, to aay yon 
would go on the water with him after what Mr. &:rim- 
geonr aaidt" 

"What waa it Mr. Scrimgeonr aaid, my dear!" aaid 
the Captain. "He haa a right to apeak where John ia 
oonoemed ; but who is he to jnd^ another yonng man 
whose duty ia not like John'a f Tma lad ia inaependent ; 
he is well off ; he ia eigoving himself, bat doing no harm 
that I can aee. A lad tnat can navi^te a boat against 
wind and tide, and take a delight in it, cannot be doing 
mnch harm, my dear." 

" Oh, my man, you're aye a aailor ; that is the way to 
get the better of yon. " 

" Maybe, my dear. It would be wrong in John (though 
no doubt I would find many excuses for him), because it 
would be idleneaa, and hia time is not his own ; but Mr. 
SoimgeouT should hold his tongue where othera an con- 
ceme£ In this young Manafieid I can aee no harm." 

" I am feared, I am very much feared, that our laibel 
is getting to think more upon him than is good for her," 
the mother aaid. 

"Getting to think upon Ourlaabell Lordbleaa 

us aU," the old Captain aaid, with a start of conatemation : 
then he added, with an unsteady laugh, "My dear, you 
are aeeing mountaina in eyeiy oit brae. She ia but a 
baixn — our Isabel J" 

"She is such a bairn aa I was when I married you," 
Mrs. Cameron aaid. 

" Then, my word, we must aee into the lad," cried the 
Ctotain, with an eneigy which waa touched with wrath. 

laabel did not appear till Marget and Simon, with 
their ateady tramp, came upstaira for evening worahip. 
Then ahe atole in with dewy eyea dazzled by the little 
lifjtktB of the candlea, and an agitated brightneaa in her 
laoe that went to her mother'a heart Her voice trembled 
in the eveninff paalm, and Mra. Cameron thought ahe 
heard a aoft aob of emotion from her child'a full heart in 
the middle of the nrayer. She went with her to her 
room when the nignt waa over, and looked anxiously 
into her face. 

" There'a aomething happened to mv Isabel," she said, 
drawing the cirl into her anna. laabel did not know 
what it waa that waa whispered from her own heart to 
her mother^a aa ahe lay agdnst the tender old bosom 
which had miraed her. Was it in words at aU t She 
never knew. But Mrs. Cameron left her, a little happy, 
a great deal uneaay, yet relieved more or leas^ aa ahe had 
almost deapiaed her husband for beinff relieved by the 
new thing. ** One nail knocka out anouier," the Italiana 
aay. In thia a^tation about laabel, which waa not 
altogether disqmeting, her mind grew a little leas un- 
happy about John. " No doubt ne will apeak to her 
fatner to*morrow," Mrs. Cameron aaid to heraelfl But 
ahe did not disturb the Captain'a mind further by any 
zevelationa to-night 

Kext day was aa lovely a summer day aa ever ahone 
out of northern akiea ; not languid with intolerable 
heat^ like Auguat in the aouth, but with a little floating 
dond to enhimce the deepneaa of the blue above, and a 
little haze to give poetry to the diatance. The Firth 
lay like a {peat minor under the infinite heavena, almost 
aa infinite in depth and colour, ita iaUnda ahining in it, 
the white walla on Inchkeith doubled, and Rowing with 
intenaest whiteness, one on the rocksi one in the water. 
But a softening distance waa on the blue low hilla of 
Fife, and Arthur^a Seat on the other aide lay half in 
abaoow. vast and atill, like a Highland mountain, though 
ao fiunuiar. laabel waa very suent, her father thought 



her aad. ** Would you rather stay at home, my darling f " 
the old man aaid. 

" Oh no, oh no t " ahe cried, and then bluahed to think 
how eager her tone had been. " It is such a bonnie day." 

"Ay, it'a a bonnie day," aaid Captain Cameron, look- 
ing with a shade of nain in hia fiice at the child who had 
been all hia for eighteen years, but now waa all his no 
longer. He aighed, but aaid nothing more all the way 
that could recall this thought, to which he waa not 
accustomed, and which wounaed him. The pier waa un- 
usually crowded that day. The last of the boata which 
had been out for the herring "drave" had come back, 
and by this time the herring curing waa in full activity, 
and uie whole population more or leaa engaged in it 
Bobbie Baird, who nad come home a week or two before, 
stood on the pier watching the return of the laat of his 
comradea, when the Captain took his aeat on hia uaual 
place to wait for the arrival of the little yacht^ the aail 
of which laabel had already identified within a abort 
distance of the pier. Her mind waa in a tumult of 
tender agitation. She could not reat beside her father, 
but went to the edge ef the pier to watch the little craft 
making ita wa^ to the landmg atepa. The little wayea 
aeemed throbbmg like laabel'a own heart, comixig up with 
irregular rush and patter upon the beach, aa her blood 
aeemed to be doing in her veina She had watched for 
the boat many timea before with a aoft excitement and 
pleasure, but not aa now, when, for the first time, ahe 
waa looking for her lover ; he, ahe thought, who waa to 
be neareat to her and deareat to her for afl the reat of her 
life. When they met to-day it would be in a new re- 
lationahip ; it waa the first day of a new life. She could 
not but wonder how he would look at her, what he would 
say, under her Other's eves, who ss vet knew nothing ; 
and how ahe could lift her eyea to him, and bear tne 
ahining of hia. laabel could not tolL She waa afraid of 
him, yet her heart and her e^ea leapt out to meet him. 
When ahe heard a voice by her aide addreaaing her, an 
impulse of impatience almost irrestrainable waa her first 
sensation. She smiled vaguely and gave Robbie a little 
nod of her head, quickly, yet only naif turning to aee 
who addreaaed her. At ouier timea ahe had been in- 
tereated in Bobbie ; ahe was impatient of any interrup- 
tion to-day. 

" Miss JSeaabell— I waa waiting to speak to you—if 
you have the time." 

" What ia it f " laabel was too much preoccupied to be 
gracioua in her tone. 

" I'll wait tiU another time if you're owre busy : or 




Soing out in that boat that is just at the atepa, and to 
dp papa down takea a great deal of care." 
^U that ia a' 1" He went on talking, taUdng ; hia 
voice aeemed a long way off to Isabel, and so alow and 
long drawn out "You 11 have to come to the weddinjg, 
Miaa Eeeabell, for you've had the most to do with it 
We're to be marriea before the term. Jeanie'a no sara 
about me, nae mair than you were, but ahe means to 
trust me all the aame." 

** Are vou going to be married f " This roused her 
but faintly : uie white wdl, like a joyous bird skimming 
the surface of the water, came nearer and nearer. Ola 
Sandy stood on tiie atepa, ready to aaairt in the landing. 
Even Sandy took an interest ; and why ahould thia in- 
truaive voice demand to be heard at such a moment f 
But it went on complacent Bobbie, like everybody 
elae, thought his own afijEdra most interesting of every- 
thing in heaven and earth. Isabel waa imnatient even 
of the cheerful roll of good-temper and eaay aelf -confidence 
in hia voice. 

" She'a far frae aura about me— I'm no aafe to venture 
upon. Te think aae too, Miaa EeaabeL But it'a a bit 
faithfu' heart when a'a aaid, and a brave ane," aaid 
Robbie (*'Ia yon the boat! I ken that boat) ; a brava 
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ane — ^that it is I She deeerres a better man than me. 
If yon had yonr will, yon wonldna have her lippen to 
me, Mifls EeaabeU 1'* 

She made him no answer. She conld scarcely breathe 
as the boat tonched the steps and some one leaped lightly 
ont. Bat Robbie was as self-absorbed as she was. 
'* We're to be cried on Sunday," he said, with a light 
langh of pleasure and triumph, bold, yet not without a 
tone of shy consciousness and feeling. The sound of it 
came back to Isabel after with an acute recollection, 
though she scarcely noticed it now — ^just as Rob, ab- 
sorb^ in his own triumph, was not conscious, till after, 
that she gave him no attention. "We're to be cried 
on Ah I I thought it was him !" 

But by this time Isabel knew nothing about Bobbie, 
or who was looking at her. He had sprung up the steps, 
three at a time, and stood beside her, glowing with 
exercise, with happiness, with tender ddij^ht in the sight 
of her. He took her hand, though only m the common 
greetiug to all appearance, as any one might have done — 
yet as no man vet had eyer touched the hand of Isabel, 
enfolding it in his as if he had taken herself into his arms. 
He did not speak, and neither could she. They looked 
at each other, he with all the fulness of tender atoira- 
tion, she with one shy gkmoe, drooping before the fervour 
in his. And then they turned together to her &ther, 
who had shuffled forward at the Bupt of Mansfield. 

" Ton see we're here before you, the old Captain said. 
He was ready to be irritated in his paternal jealousy, and 
he separated the two figures which had been standing 
dose together. It was he who had to be helped first into 
the boat ; Isabel was glad of the little breathing time. 
She followed, her heart calming down into a gentler 
composure of happiness^ already more real and less agi- 
tated than before the meeting. She began to feel already 
that it was natural, quite natural, that they should be- 
long to each other, one did not hear Robbie s low appeal 
to her in a different tone from that in which he haa at 
first addressed her. She was deaf to all sounds but one 
for the moment, as she went forward to the steps, fol- 
lowing her fiither, in a sweet rapture and abscnption, 
isolated from all the world. It was a little tug at her 
sleeye that roused her at last, and looking up, she saw 
Robbie, his good-humoured face distorted with a graye 
look of anzietf . 

*< Wha is tnat gentleman t is that the gentleman f " 
in her own soft ecstasy she heard him say. 

But Isabel made no reply. She heard nim well enough 
— afterwards when it beoame dear to her, but not then. 
She went past him carrying her shawl on her arm, and 
followed down the sea-worn stair, where Mansfidd turned 
to meet her, haying placed her father in the boat. He 
seemed to lift her m, oyershadowing her, taking posses- 
sion of her, yet betraying nothing to the others. And 
Sandy threw the rone into the little yessd as die 
bounded away like a oird. Sandy's countenance, worn 
and weather-beaten as it was, glowed with amusement 
and sympathy. He heard Boobie's question, though 
Isabd paid no attention to it 

*' Wna's the centleman t" he said, rolling back upon 
the pier with his legs wide apart "Ay, Ihon^a the 
f^entleman 1 as onybody might haye seen that had an eye 
m their heads. And what may your business be with 
that f Te haye enough to do to mind your ain concerns, 
Robbie Baiid." 

" I hae enou^ to do— end so I hae, enough to do,*' 
Robbie said. He stood gazing after them wiUi his 
ruddjT countenance blanched, and his mouth open in his 
astonidiment "But yet I'll make it my busmess," he 
added to himsd£ 

What did it matter to Isabd f He placed her among 
the cuduons which he had arranf;ed for her, throning her 
like a queen. Wheneyer the htUe party were afloat it 
was the old Captain who talked the most; it was !.j 
dways who felt nimself master of the occadon ; thoi'gr 
he had not a selfidi fibre in him, yet it was imposmble t 



Captain Cameron not to fed that on these eneditions it 
was he who was the principal They had all arisen, he 
thoufl^t, oat of a generous, beautifol desire on the part 
of a fine young fellow to please the old sailor, who issued 
his orders and handled the little ship (as he thought) as 
if he had been the commander of a fngate. It hA been 
Mansfidd's joke to touch his hat, to say, " Ay, ay, sir," 
like one of an attentiye crew, with something that was 
half amusement, and half a wish to gratify the old man ; 
and eyen now, after his wife's hint, the Captain oould not 
diyest himself of the idea that he was the chief person 
concerned. This made it all the eader for the others to 
carry on that delicate tender intercourse of look and tone 
which was inyidble, imperceptible^ except to each other. 
Eyen to that, Isabel contributed little. She recdyed, she 
gaye almost nothing in her diy modesty. An upward 
glance now and then, when she would catch his eye and 
drop hers again, with floods of soft blushes which were 
more doquent than words ; a tremblinff of her soft yoioe 
when now and then, at lonff intervals, she spoke ; this was 
all her share. She was entudy subdued, penetrated, pos- 
sessed by the subtle unspoken worship tnat suirounded 
her. Every word he sdd had a second meaning in it, a 
meaning that was for her. And his eyes seemed to say a 
thousand things to her, even when die did not meet their 
looks, but only fdt them. Thej went up the Firth to 
Inchcolm in tne heavenly morning, thrcMling their path 
of light among other white sails of passing vca s d s and 
those reflected clouds that seemed almost as tangible, 
the blue water ^^uigling against the dde of the boat^ the 
li^ht breese lifting the sdT, the sundune careastnj; every- 
thing. And there they landed and spread their meal, 
and lingered about the rocks till it was time to return. 
There were a few minutes during this intervd in which 
the two young people were done, but only a few ; and 
all that there was time to say was scarcely mors than 
had been sdd before. 

" Say that you are happjr, Isabd. Tell me that yon 
love me too^" he whispered in her ear. If Isabd made 
any answer in mere words, she did not know what they 
were. Happy f it seemed too slight a word. 

"We have kept the most exquidte for thelast*" he 
sdd as they were returning ; " that is as it should be. 
We have never had such a matchless day, never such a 
perfection of everything, weather, and — ^feeling^ and ** 

"There is a melancholy in tiiat," sdd the Captain : 
" wheneyer yon speak of perfection, we're touching upon 
decay. I am afraid myself of the crown of anything : I 
do not like the longest day, for then they begin to creep 
in ; nor the height of summer, for then we begin to go 
downhill without a moment's pause." 

"For tiiat matter," sdd Mansfield, "von can dways 
think, if yon like, of another summer, and another long- 
est day, and another perfection to come. But I like ue 
sensation, for my part I Uke to press all the sweetness 
and delight into one, and drink it deep in a single 
draught The climax should be the best : and then no 
weak fallinff away bit by bit, but all over at a stroke." 

" My Iso, that^s materialism ; that's your heathen, 
Greek way," the Captain sdd, shaking his head. 

"So it may be, sir," sdd the young man ; "that* s my 
way. The summer should die after this. We have got 
the best, the sweetest of it For my part, I don't want 
ever to sail upon the Firth again. Lake this there never 
could be another day." 

" That's your wild ^onth, my lad," sdd the Captain, 
shaking his head again. "Tou'U have to be content 
with less than perfection, when you're an older man." 

This conversation filled Isabel with a curious mixture of 
feelings. She took no part in it, but she followed it with 
a strange sympathy, yet dismay, for which die oould not 
account It had indeed been the climax of tiie summer, 
the climax of her life. Kothing so sweet bo fuU of 
tender rapture, had ever been hers before But die 1- It 
a chill come over her at the thought that for this very 
reason it was to be the last Was it not the first rather. 
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the bapimiiig of ft dearer and more expanded life, a 
thing wbich coold norer end t This protest woke dumblj 
in her soul, bat she wai not in * mood to ipeak : words 
seemed to probne the blessedness of this crowning day. 
It icaa the downing day. Never uiytliing like it had 
■hone npon her before. Her heart vas aBoat npon a sea 
of h^pmeaa, m tlM boat ou npon those shininK waters. 
But as they oeared the shore, tJie influeace of that other 



sentiment came oi 



1 stronger, igainat 



thrill of this fear go throngh her ; perhaps it was this 
that inspired aUo what Mansfield had said. The last 
—why Bhoold it be the last I Ha had fnven no explana- 
tiOD, no roason for calling it the last But there was all 
the long sweet evening to look forward to, and then, no 
donbt, be wonld nuke all clear. 

Thna the; Uaded again on the pier, a little eibaosted 
u>d tangnid with so much enjoyment. Even the Captain 
had become silent as tbev drew close to the harboor. 
" If it ii the last time," tie said. " I'm very sorry, Mr. 
Manafield. I snppoM you are going north for the shoot- 
ing ; bnt yon have given me many a bonny sail, and 
many a pleasant da;. 

"Yonhare liked iti" the young man wd withalittle 

"I^ked it t that hava I, and more than liked it^" the 
old man said, as they helped him oat of the boat. The 
■nn was low, making the whole brosd Firth like a sea of 
gold, and taming into crimson and purple the dark hills 
ID the distance, and the lower bands of headlands that 
■belter St Margaret's Hope. Mansfield paused a moment 
by Isabel's aide npon the jner. 

" Look back upon it, look bsck," be said ; he had her 
hand in bis under the cover of her shawl, and once mora 
be said in her ear the words he had said in the gloaming 
in the lane. She looked np to him almost for the first 
time with a fnll look of confidence and faith. 

Then the little party went along the roogh stones of 
the pier together, the Captain recovering his spirits, which 
bad been momentaril; subdued. When the; came to 
the end of the pier, Itana&eld passed and held ont his 
hand to say Kood-night. 

" Good-ni^t ! no, no, we cannot part like this," said 
Captain Cameron ; " yon will be expected at the bonae as 
much as Isabel or I. Come, come, it haa never been 
like this before. Ton are coming boma to yoor sapper 
withlMbelandme," 

He shook his head. " I cannot to-night. I have so 
many things to do before I — I most get back to make 
my arrangements for to-morrow. Bendea this has been 
like no other day. It is distinct, it ia itself, the sweeteet, 
and the last" 

" The lad is gvte, with his last and his last," said the 
Captain, startled, yet good-humoured still " Come, 
Isabel, he will not sa^ no to voa ; vou most tell him yonr 
mother will expect him, and that he ia bound to stay." 

Sot Isabel did not say a word. A great cloud seemed 
to have fallen over her. She stood speechleaa, and looked at 
himwitha wistful straps to understand him. Be was 
standing with his hand neld out, a resolute figure, not to 
be led a step beyond the limits which he had set for himself. 

' ' Yon see she will not uk me, even when you hid her. 
Captain. Qood-nigbt, sood-night, good-b;e," he said. 
And next moment the ^d father waa all that stood by 
Isabel The young man held her hand with a lingering 

Srassnre ; he umked at her with ardent eyei ; but be len 
er, white the giil stood astonished with a ibange thrill 
of wondering pain, in a sndden blank of disenchantment 
and disappomtment, b« if she had bllen upon this hard 
oirth oat of the poetic skies. 

"Well, Isabel," the Captain sud, "my darlin', we 
innst jnat gang oni ways home. That lad has sometUDe 
on his mind ; you have said nothing nnkind to him, 1 
hope. Well not be so merry as we tilODght to-night, 
bat anyhow we hare had a pleasant day. " 



DEEP in the narrow vale below, the stream 
Knns o'er its rocky bed, and here and there 
Leaps down in foamy cucadea, till it reach 
The rustic bridge, tbough which another ponn 
Its waten o'er a tiny cataract, 
With pleasant music in its guigling voice. 
And both united rush with grawine speed 
To pay their homage to the noble Spey. 
The braes, with bmc and hazel clad, send ap 
Eich gasts of song by feathered minstrels snug j 
While in a thorn; brake the blackbird sits 
And leads the measores of the warbling choir. 
ITow through the woods the soft fresh winds of spring 
Ate wandering, stirring all the dark green pines. 
And bringing oat the beantj of the larch. 
Awakening strains of low, aweet symphonies 
Among the spreading branchea of the elma. 
In quiet sheltered nooks, on sunny brae^ 
The clustering cowslipe ope their yellow caps. 
And tiutingh the forest old, in lonely dells. 
Bare flowera of many hues come peemns oat 
From distant straths and glens, and Badenoch hills 
The Highland Spev comes down with noble sweep, 
And many a grand mi^estic bend, and rolls 
By corrie, crag, and towering woody cliff, 
Binging its ceasdess anthem as of ^re. 

Wh. Gabdek. 



Mutual IsrurENca or Chitbches. — All seas and 
oceans arcs in reality, one bod; of water, and the dis. 
tinctive names we assign to them are only names, and 
the great forces of nature remind as that the geogrsjihical 
namee we assign to them only express our own limited 
vision and eiperience. The tidal wave travels ita a^ 
pointed couree, and visits eve^ creek and bay. So ia it 
with the Chureh of Christ 'The distinctive names and 
fortos are really less a matter of practical moment than 
what men call the ideal unity. The great currents of 
human thought, and the great surface-swell of feeling 
and emotion, rise where they may, do in effect pervade 
not one Church, bnt all Cnnrohea.^ — /Vom Adarea at 
Oie dote of Oe Omiral AtiaiMy, by At £t$ft< Senennd 
On Moderator, ArehaxM WaiKm, D.D. 
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Siiile illustrations from Cspnts^ 

By Mrs. Tkbqijbos, Limasaol, Cyprua. 

A MONG the pleasant messages that come to ns 
-^ from time to time from over the sea, one of 
the most welcome is our Parish Magazina It 
breathes of home in eveiy page ; the preachers we 
know ; the stories are Scotch ; and the glimpses into 
Christian work recall something of what we onr- 
selves have seen and shared in past times. I can 
understand how its advent is hailed eveiy month 
in many homes in busy Scotland ; but as there is 
often an embarrassment of riches of the same kind 
in that happy land, to appreciate it fuUy it is 
necessary to be as we are, shunted off the main 
line into such a quiet siding as this outof-the-way 
island of the sea. "As cold waters to a thirsty 
soul, so is good news from a fiur oountiy," is our 
own experience whenever the budget from Scot- 
land arrives. 

We have now completed our first year in this 
new home, and I can only feel thankfid at the 
gradouB gift of adaptability which has been given 
to our human natures, that we have been able so 
soon to adopt an entirely strange country and 
make it a home. Where our treasure is, our 
heart is, and Qod has treasure for us in every 
place if we only look for it, waiting to be used for 
Him, not always making up for what is left behind, 
but sufficient to make life worth living anywhere. 

And living in Cyprus is in many ways a great 
privilege. La our surroundings and in many of the 
common details of everyday custom we seem to 
be transported ta a past with which we have been 
fiuxdliar in thought, but which is now before us in 
reality. In a Bible land the Bible has a truthful 
and forcible naturalness in it which many may find 
difficult to understand at home, but whidi becomes 
easy hera Even " Nature Sermons " have a fresh 
significance when preached to us through the 
nature spoken of in its sacred pages. Perhaps a 
few illustrations of these may interest the rollers 
of "Life and Work." 

Cyprus is in most of its natural features like the 
rest of Syria, especially the Holy Land. There is 
no tropioJ luxuriance, but the deamess of the air 
makes the light on the sea and on the desolate 
hills so varied and so wonderful that the island 
seems always bright with a gloiy of its own. 

The winter is often severe. Snow is mentioned 
in the Bible as not uncommon, but those who live 
on the searshore generally see it only at a distance. 
The hills of Palestine are covered with it for some 
weeks ; our own Cyprian Olympus has a white crown 
for three months ; but the past winter was unusu- 
ally severe, and even down to the edge of the waves 
the hoar-frost was scattered like ashes and the 
snow like wool To many it was a curious and 
novel sight At Jaffa the school children could not 
understand it; one thought it was flour, another 
salt, and a third asked if it was quinine, while one 



little c^l wished to know if Cod had sent it to 
show us how dean our hearts should be. 

From many Scripture references it will be seen 
also that the Mediterranean is by no meana 
merdy a sunny summer sea. ** Thou breakest the 
ships of Tarshish with an east wind " has again 
and again come to our memory as we have watdied 
the surging breakers and vessels in the terrible 
experience described in Ps. cviL Then there is the 
story of Jonah's storm and St. Paul's voyage, which 
began by ** sailing under Cyprus because the winds 
were contrary," and ended in the fearful Eurodydon 
and the shipwreck at Malta. 

But the cold inclement season does not last long. 
In February the sea begins to smile, and the hard 
bare earth, so trying sometimes to those accustomed 
to softer moister climates, to show symptoms of 
the great awakening. Never has spring seemed 
more perfect than in Qyprus ; the beauty has been 
fdt even more than seen, first we were attracted 
by the staUa of the nardssus with snowy petals 
and golden hearts springing here and there ; these 
were followed by the anemones earpetiiig the 
ground in great luxuriance, and sweetest of all, the 
pink and white cyclamen growing in the roughest 
places for miles along the shore. These always 
seemed to me an emblem of Him who was as '^a 
root out of a dry ground," who yet became to those 
who were waiting for Him the fairest of the 
diildren of men, and the '^ altogether lovdy.** 

The '' lilies of the fidd " succeeded each other 
in their wonderful array, changing with the ad- 
vancing weeks, scarlet poppies, yellow marigolds, 
and purple convolvulus, till all disappeazed or wen 
overshadowed by the ripening com. These beauties 
all bdonged to the open country, but we were 
equally attracted by the more seduded portions, 
the endosed gardens spoken of in the Song of 
Songs, which form a marked feature in the neigh- 
bourhood of Syrian towns. In these we have 
marked the progress of the '^ fruits of the vall^," 
the rods of almond blossom, the ^ green figs " on 
the fig tree, 'Hhe vine flourishing," and ''the 
pomegranates budding." All have had their own 
special interest, recalling so many Bible inddents 
and so much teaching. But the season is now 
wdl advanced ; we are in the middle of summer, 
KaXoKalpiov ** the good time," as the Gredoi call 
it^ and ''barley harvest" has begun. An evening 
walk in Cyprus takes us back in thought to many 
familiar stories. 

As we walk along the sea-shore the parable of 
the sower lies before us in a living picture, 
pypriote farming is the most primitive ; there are 
no dykes or hedges to endose the fidds, and many 
seeds are trodden down by passers-by, who make 
footpaths where they please. The " stony ground " 
of the parable is too wdl r^resented here, but the 
most striking reality is in the thorns. These in 
Cyprus are a botanical study in' themsdves, th^ 
grow in such variety and strength and profusioiL 
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Onr own national emblem has many species in this 
island ; then there are some with brown stalks and 
small gold flowers, others with bright blue stems 
and spikes ; but the strongest and most destructiye 
18 a small bush with green leaves and red berries. 
Sometimes the fanner will dear the field and 
make a rough fence round it with the dry thorns, 
but more often the grain is left to struggle by 
itsdfy and is " choked " and spoilt Farther on, 
however, by the side of a running stream, we come 
at last to the ''good ground** and the waving 
barley. The harvest here is a festival; men, 
women, and children are engaged in it ; and as we 
look at the rejoicing reapers, we think of Boas and 
his &therly salutation, " The Lord be with you." 
The com is not put up in sheaves or stacked, but 
IB at once carried away on the backs of patient 
asses to the threshing-floors. Aa we return home- 
wards we take a peep at one of thesa There is 
no fear of rain at this season. The grain is spread 
on the open ground in a circle, and the bullocks 
walk round and round, treading it out as they go, 
whikt the master guides them as he sits behind 
on a curious little machine which cuts the straw 
into small pieces at the same tima The oxen are 
not muzzled, and sometimes eigoy a taste of the 
food as they work. Occasionally there is an un- 
willing animal, unaccustomed to such labour, but 
he is soon taught the uselessness of ''kicking 
against the pricks " by the driver's goading rod, and 
that it is good to learn to " bear the yoke in youth." 
As we watch the lesson we try to apply it to our- 
aelvesy and think how often much the same teach- 
ing is needed in our own lives. 

Afterwards we sit down and rest on the stone 
mouth of some wayside well, or on the edge of a 
dry pit, surrounded by a bleating flock of sheep 
and goats, white and black and spotted ; and when, 
a little way off, a string of laden camels is seen 
moving along the dusty road in the pink glow of 
the setting sun, our thoughts fly back from Ruth 
and Boas to Joseph and his brethren, and Rachel 
and Rebekah. 

One other sight attracts us, a line of long-legged 
birds high in air in as regular order as a marching 
regiment They are storks from Egypt, flying to 
their summer quarters in the cool horth. " The 
stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times," 
and is guided and upheld by the protecting care of 
our heavenly Father — and we finish our walk, 
thankful for the many reminders we have had of 
God's love and goodness, and of those who, in the 
olden time, put their trust in Him. 

We go up to the "housetop," on which the 
" grass " (the weeds sown by winds and birds) is 
already withering, and in the last glow of the 
dying day think of what one sang : — 

" And as this landscape broad,— earth, sea, and sky, — 
All centres in thine eve^ 
So all Qod does, if rightly understood, 
Shall work thy final good." 



9 Successful (Sfxperiment : 

BEING THE HISTORY OF THE BATH STREET 
CLASS FOR WORKING GIRLS. 

By Rev. Jambs Mitchell, M.A., South Leith. 

C(rnHnwd from JvZy, 

THE second eyening of the meeting did not reveal to us 
on our entrance such a pleasant surprise as did the 
first ; for there were at least one-third tewer than were 
present on the first night It appeared that a great 
many of those who were with us the first night were 
Roman Catholic girls, who^ if not actually in regular 
attendance on that Church's worship (as few of them 
were), were yet the children of Roman Catholic parents, 
and that the priest, having learned that the first meet- 
ing had concluded with a short Bible lesson, had used 
all his influence (which was by no means small) in 
dissuading the Roman Catholic girls from attending 
again. Tnis explanation was a f;reat relief to my min(^ 
for it showed me that the diminished attendance was not 
owing to any want of interest in the class, but to the 
pressure firom without which had been used to dissuade 
them from attending. I had never intended putting the 
Bible lesson prominentljr for?rard, but I had certainly 
never intendea to put it in the background, much less to 
dispense with it altogether, .however large a number 
might for a time be gathered in consequence ; because I 
knew that in it would be found the very secret of out 
success and the source of our real prosperity, and that 
without the Bible directly and indirectly influencing the 
hearts and leavening the minds of the members of the 
class, any success that mifht seem to attend our efforts 
would be necessarily superficial, and certainly transient. 
Having got over our temporary disappointment with 
the attendance, we all settled to our regular work. 
The girls who had given orders the prefious evening 
were agreeably surprised to find that these had been 
ezecut^ for them. Even the sewing was more than 
enough for many of them, who, not having been taught 
it, or but very imperfectly, when they were childrai, 
found great difficulty in using an ordinary needle 
for the first time, amr their fingers had become ac- 
customed to the use of much lai^^ implements, and 
had become hardened by their ordinary daily work. I 
soon understood firom some of the ladies, that needles 
with mudi larger eyes would have been preferred, and 
tiiat, the nearer they approached to darmng-needles m 
size, the more gladly they were welcomed by manj of our 
young friends. Shapinff and cutting-out were attainments 
fiur beyond the reacn of any of them, and it may therefore 
be imagined witii what joy this evening they found tins 
preliimnary work done to their hands ; and not on this 
night only, but for years afterwards, a lady whose own 
household duties kept her at home, but whose sisters 
were among our most efficient helpers at the class for 
that year and for many years to come, shaped and cut 
out all the articles which were to be made at the class. 
A larse measure of our success and of the popularity of 
the c£u» was owing to her self-denying labours ; for her 
cutting -out always gave the most perfect satisfaction, 
not merely firom tiie accuracy of the fit, but from the 
marvellous economy which she ezerdsed in her use of 
materials. Afterwards, when the numbers increased, it 
became utterly impossible for one ladv to do the whole 
work in tUs department, and the work was shared by 
others, and latterly, in almost every case, each lady has 
taken the chad!ge of this part of the work at her own 
table, with the exception of beginners^ who always find 
other ladies willing to help them with tins, until they 
have become experienced. 

Another source of satisfaction to the girls on that even- 
ing, when the goods were brought down for them, and a 
cause of success ever since, was the excellence of the 
material which was provided. It was subjected then, and 
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on each sabseqnent occasion, to a moat carefol acrntiny 
and comnaiison with the pattern. Not only so, bnt 
at first, Wore foil confidence was establiahed in oar 
marketing powers, some of them made assnrance doubly 
sore, by making the round of the different shops and 
asking the price of similar materials ; but finding that 
we had provided the best, and that they were themselves 
unable to procure as good at the same price, thev were 
well content to leave the matter entirelV in our hands. 
Of course it would have been impossible for them to pro- 
cure as good material at the same cost themselves, because, 
with the view of encouraging them to make clothing for 
themselves, and also to mtie the class attractive m a 
pecuniaiy point of view, I had resolved that whatever 
they ordered at the class should be furnished at a deduc- 
tion of 2d. off the shilling. This I was enabled to do partly 
by the discount allowed by the shopkeeper and partly by 
niaking up the difference myself. We have continued 
the same amount of discount to the girls throughout, but 
my pecimiary outlay ceased after two years, as the gener- 
ous proprietor of the works, when he learned that this 
was coming out of mj pocket, insisted on bearing that 
part of the expense himself, wldch he has ever since done 
most cheerfully. The other regulations connected with 
the sewing department of the <uass have continued with 
very little alteration as they were laid down on that 
first working evening. 

Orders are taken only on one night of the week — ^the 
Wednesday evening — and the material is brought on the 
Friday following. Patterns sre circulated among the 
girls to help them in their choice. 

Only one order is allowed to be given by each girl at 
a time, and no fresh order can be taken until the other 
has been fully paid for. 

All articles ordered are to be made in the room, and no 
article of dress is to be taken flrom the room until fully 
made and fully paid for. This rule is one which lies at the 
foundation if tne success of any such class, and although 
cases may occur where it seems almost necessarv to deviate 
from it, and although it may often seem a hardship to insist 
upon its strict observance, yet I have scarcely ever known 
an instance in which it was thought expedient to deviate 
from it, where there has not been cause for after recret. 

I do not know that in layins down the rule at nrst I 
had any other object in view, uan first, to save my own 
pocket somewhat when I was responsible for the discount, 
as the expense might have been very great had the girls 
been allowed to do the sewing at home as well as in the 
class ; and second, to secure that the sewins should be 
carefdlly done, and done bv the ffirls thems^ves. Even 
when the rule was observed in the letter, there was fre- 
quently at first a good deal of scamp work in the matter of 
sewing. When a girl was anxious to get some piece of 
work, or some article of dress which she was requiring, 
finished, it seemed a long time for it to remain lyiuff in the 
daas-room from Fridav till Wednesday night, and it was 
not uncommon to find that by stitches of at least twice 
the proper length, and by other such expedients, she 
had contrived after a fashion to finish it ; but as the work 
required to be done to the satisfaction of the lady at the 
table, when one or two had to set to work to pick out 
and undo the stitches they had made, that evil soon 
cured itself. Other and more important benefits than 
these soon showed themselves to bie connected with the 
strict observance of the rule, as other and greater evils 
resulted frx)m its violation. One of the great purposes 
for which this department of thedass was instituted 
was to overcome a habit which is verj^ strons amono; 
those of their class, viz. that of ordenng gooos which 
they do not absolutely require, and for which they, 
in all probability, are unable to pay, a circumstance 
forgotten or overlooked in the fact tliat immediate pay- 
ment is not insisted on. The frequency with wnich 
mrls and others are tempted, even in towns, by travel- 
unff merchants, who call upon them at their lodgings 
ana get them to purchase a dress, is not mere^ at 



the foundation of habits of extzavagaoce, but also 
lands many of them in debt at a very early period — 
a debt too from which they may not have been able to 
extricate themselves up to the time of their marriage. 
When tiie evil day has been staved off by small pay- 
ments taken from their husbands' wages towards mieet- 
ing these old claims, a habit of conceiument is acquired 
long before its uselessness is proved — as it is in every 
case sooner or later ; and when the day of revelation 
comes, I have seen complete and permanent estrange- 
ment between husband and wife as the result. I have 
known cases among working girls in which expensive 
articles of dress were got from these wandering travellers, 
and where, in order to meet the weekly or fortnightiy 
payment, the dress, still unmade, has b^n pawnea over 
and over aflain, and finally forfeited, even after its full 
value had t>een paid. It was parUy to destroy this 
practice that our order department was instituted; 
and H in such a case, the girls had been allowed to 
take away the articles before they were paid for, the 
same practice would have been only encouraged under 
another form. Besides it not unfrequenUy nappened 
that those who had been allowed to take goods from 
the room before thev were paid up have, even with 
the best intentions of payment, found that each week's 
wages were sufficient only for each week's expenses, and 
so those who were at one time moet regular in their at- 
tendance at the class disappeared entirely, because they 
found themselves at first unable, as they thought, to pay 
for what they had ^t ; then the articles wore out, and 
they had little incbnation to pay for what did not exist, 
and they ceased to be seen m the class, and naturally 
avoided us whenever they thought we were likely to 
cross their path. Ladies who imagine that they attract 
girls to their table, and that they bind them to them 
by such indulgence and relaxation of the mle^ ought 
to bear in mind at the outset, as we learned hj experi- 
ence, that there is no more effectual means of scat^ring 
a class, or of diminishing its numbers, than such devia- 
tions from the rules as those to which I have referred. 

On the third night of meeting there was a slight im- 
provement in the attendance over the second, althongh 
by no means equal to the first, none of the Boman 
datholics who were said to have been removed by the 
influence of the priest having returned. As their auence 
was conspicuous, I resolved, after a time, to speak to the 
priest on the subject An opportunity soon presented 
itself, and I ascertained from him that my information 
was correct, and that he had ordered the girls to with- 
draw from the class because he understood that I was 
to conclude the meetings with a Bible lesson. He said 
that if I would dispense with the Bible lesson and the 
hymn, he had not much objection to the Boman Catholics 
continuing to attend. I told him that I should be en- 
tirely out of place in the class if I were to be a mero secular 
teacner, that he and I were agreed that religion lay at the 
basis of any .effectual scheme for the well-being of any 
class of the community, and that I felt there was no use 
attempting any work for their real improvement if I 
omitted that which was the very motive power for good 
to which I trusted. I said further that as I would rather a 
nrl was a good Catholic than a bad Protestant, so I hoped 
he would rather that a girl was a oood Protestant than a 
bad Catholic : and that, as several of those whom he had 
swept away m>m the class had a merely nominal con- 
nection with the Boman Catholic Church, and had no 
influences for good brought to bear upon them of any 
kind, he ought rather to be thankful that any efforts 
were put forth to promote their well-being. He then 
asked me to put myself in his position, and to consider 
how I should fed if Protestant^ girls were attending a 
class presided over by one whom I called a Popish priest. 
I told him that if they were growing up entirely neglected 
and uncared for, I should be glad to think that any one 
was taking an interest in uiem, and that I would 
endeavour in this case to second these efforts for good* 
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at the same time taking core, by instructing them 
priyately in tboee doctrines which I held to be vital, to 
connteraet the risk of any evil being mixed up with the 
good which they were otherwise receiving. I added 
that in the present case those with whom I had to 
deal* who professed to be Roman Catholics, had so mndi 
to learn of the very elements of morality and religion, 
that he had taken alarm too soon, for there was so 
much ground to be cnltivated, which was common to his 
views and mine, that it would, I feared, be a long time 
before they reached such a stage as to warrant me, even 
although I should desire, to bring prominently forward 
those points controverted between us. I assured him 
farther that I had not the slightest wish to interfere 
with the reliflioua opinions of any of the girls at the 
class ; and uiat it was mv desire to connect them 
all, sooner or later, with those churches which thev 
themselves preferred. I told him further, that so much 
did I respect the conscientious oonvictionst even of 
those whose oonsdenoes might not be veiy enlishtened, 
thaty rather than run the risk of shaking uiese, I would, 
when I came to any such passage as " Thou art Peter," 
give his girls, by speakins to them privately, the oppor- 
tunity of leaving oefore tne Bible lesson b^gan. 1 con- 
cluded my part of the conversation by telling him that 
if, on the other hand, he was not satisfied with these 
assurances, and chose to exercise his authority as priest 
to endeavour to keep them away, he might find that 
the tie which bound them to the Church of Bome was 
very alight, and that it might snap altogether, so 
that he would lose these girls entirely. On rdection he 
professed himself in great measure satisfied with my 
assurances ; some of the girls came back in course of time, 
although not in the same numbers as they had done at 
first. Inasmuch, however, as no such general attempt was 
made to forbid their attendance as had been at the out- 
set, I felt bound to respect the assurance which I had 
given him, and the Roman Catholic cirls understood that 
they were quite at liberbr to retire before the Bible lesson, 
if uiey pleased, although we preferred that they should 
remain. I found that those who did leave earlier, left 
not so much because the Bible lesson was cominff on, as 
because they wished to secure a quarter of an hour of 
freedom outside, before the meeting was over, and that 
they did not return home sooner, but often later, than 
their companions who had remained to the end. 

I may add that other ecclesiastical bodies besides the 
Church of Rome watched our growing numbers with an 
inte:e8t almost akin to suspicion at firrt ; but, after a time 
at least, no efforts were made to dissuade girls from join- 
ing it ; and owing to the prudence of the ladies connected 
with its managementi I believe all fears on this head 
were entirely removed, as certainly they were entirely 
groundless ; and while the class has been in existence, we 
have sent from it communicants to every church in the 
town, who, bat for its influences^ I believe, would never 
have been communicants at alL Perhaps a larger number 
have become members of the Church of Scotland than of 
any other, although certainly much fewer than of all the 
other Churches put together ; and 1 have more frequentiy 
interposed to get them to join other Churches than to get 
them to join my own. I mention this for the purpose of 
showing those who may undertake a similar experiment, 
how necessary it ia, and how easf it is also^ to avoid stir- 
ring up sectarian jealousy, which, once roused, would 
embitter, if not entirely destroy, all the exgoyment and 
success of such a clasa 

A Bible daas meeting every fortnight was open to 
eveiy girl who chose to avail herself of it. It was not 
speciafly connected with the mill class, but was open to 
all in tne town who chose to attend. I am persuaded 
that such a class will be found a most powerful auxiliary, 
for there vou are entirely free from all those restrictions 
wherevrith you are bound in any such work as that which 
I am here describing. 

To 6tf continued. 



Sofni to ]9tne our Countrg Sciiolars 
on a f^al^enng. 

By Rev. Thomas A. Cakebok, FamelL 

T AM anziouB to direct the attention of the readers 
-^ of *' Life and Work " to a scheme for supplying 
a warm dinner at a trifling expense to chQdren at- 
tending school, particularly in country districts, 
during the cold months of winter. The scheme to 
which I refer was started the winter before last, 
and the result has been more satisfactory than its 
most sanguine supportera could have anticipated. 

This Parish, about four miles in length by four 
in breadth, with the Public School in the centre, is 
not so unfayourably situated in respect of distance 
from school as are many other parishes; but I 
was painfully impressed with the hardships to 
which children, many of them of tender years, were 
exposed in being obliged to go without anything in 
the shape of a warm meal from eight o'clock in the 
morning till about five o'clock in Uie afternoon, not 
to speak of wet dothes and damp feet. I brought 
the matter under the notice of the Countess of 
Southesk, who, with characteristic kindness, entered 
heartily into tiie scheme of proriding the scholars 
with a mid-day meaL 

The first apparent difficulty in such a scheme is 
a place in which a meal for a hundred children, 
we shall suppose, can be prepared. It is, howeyer, 
more imaginary than real If School Boards, or 
those who haye an interest in the comfort of our 
school-going children, can be preyailed upon to 
build a special apartment, so much the better ; but 
aU that is really required is the addition of an extra 
boiler to — what eyery schoolmaster should possess 
— the washing-house, which may be kept as clean 
as a kitchen. In our case it was necessary to 
make some repairs on the teacher's washing-house, 
and, on its being suggested that by building an 
additional boiler the difficulty of proyiding a room, 
in which to cook the children's dinner, might be 
met, the members of the School Board, while sym- 
pathising with the scheme and individually pre- 
pared to frirther it by private subscription, did not 
feel justified in applying any part of the local rates 
to such a purposa Loni Southesk, however, solved 
our difficulty by building, at his own expense, a 
neat little edifice of wood, resting on a brick foun- 
dation, slated and tastefully painted. 

This little building, twenty-four feet by thirteen, 
serves the double purpose of schoolmaster's wash- 
ing-house and cooking -place for the children's 
dinner, and, at the same time, furnishes a com- 
partment fourteen feet in length, in which it was 
originally intended the scholars should dine in sec- 
tions. This intention was afterwards abandoned 
on account of apparent inconvenience, so that a 
building ten feet square has been found sufficient 
for our purpose. From contributions, and as the 
proceeds of a Lecture, we receiyed three pounds, 
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which enabled us to provide BOup-basiiiB for a hun- 
dred children, and the other utensils necessaiy for 
cooking and distribution. 

The scholars bring their spoons in their satchelsL 
The bill of fare is not to be despised, while it is of 
a sufficiently varied character. Dripping at six- 
pence a pound is liberally used, and this made into 
soup is both agreeable and nourishing. Once a 
we^ several pounds of beef are bought, which is 
boiled into broth or soup the first day, and the next 
broken down into small pieces, and thus distributed. 
Potato-soup is supplied at least once a week ; on 
the other days we have rice-soup and pesrsoup, with 
a plentiful supply of vegetables, such as turnips, 
carrots, onions, and cabbages. Sever^ haunches of 
venison from Kinnaird have been kindly sent both 
winters. But, apart from this, the children can be 
supplied with a wholesome and substantial meal at 
the moderate sum of one halfpenny daily. There is 
no stinting ; generally they cannot consume what 
has been cooked for them. Further, no family is 
charged more than a penny. Thus, in some cases 
four, in many cases three, children, are comfortably 
dined for this small sum, and yet, notwithstanding 
our moderate charge, we found, after an experience 
of two months the first winter, that we had a bal- 
ance of nine shillings in the Treasurers hands. 
Last winter we kept the dining-hall open for 
three and a half months, and found, at the end of 
that period, that the balance of the previous year 
had been increased to £1. We can, therefore, 
claim a complete success for our scheme. Of course, 
but for the kindness of the farmers, who supplied 
potatoes gratuitously, such results could not have 
been attained. Still, without potatoes, as we found 
during the winter of 1878-79, when, in consequence 
of the intense frost, pits could not be opened, we 
were able to give sufficiently varied and whole- 
some dinners. 

The first winter a young lady, in order to show 
the practicability of the scheme, undertook the cook- 
ing of the dinner. Last winter the School Board, 
appreciating the advantage of the dining-hall, 
agreed to contribute £5 as remuneration to the 
person in charge of the cooking. 

The following is our method of distribution. The 
bigger boys having brought the soup in large pails 
from the cooking place, the teachers, frequently as- 
sisted by interested neighbours, divide it among the 
children as they sit in their seats ; and so many 
willing hands are at work that in something like 
five minutes a hundred children may be seen busily 
engaged on the steaming and savoury dishes, their 
faces radiant with health and enjoyment In 
half an hour all have dined, and during the next 
half- hour the school -rooms are carefully aired. 
Dishes are meanwhile speedily collected, the senior 
girls taking pleasure in helping the cook to wash 
and dry them. Further, an opportunity is occa- 
sionally afforded them of being taught how to cook 
a good, simple meaL 



Rich and poor alike, it should be added, avail 
themselves of the advantages of the dining-hall; 
even those who live within a stone's throw of the 
school remain to dina It has been found that the 
health of the school has greatly improved, and the 
average attendance much increased, under the 
improved diet, while the moral advantage of 
drawing the sympathies of all classes of the com- 
munity round the scholars, cannot be properiy 
estimated. 

One parish has already, with satisfiictory resalts, 
followed our example, and others, I am sure, will 
do so when they see how easily, and at what a 
moderate charge, the children attending our OQuntry 
schools can be supplied with a warm and nourish- 
ing meal 
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A LL that she could she did. From day to day, 

-^ With dutjr's banner broad and high onforled. 

She walked straight on, how rough aoe'er the way, 

A brave sweet soul, unspotted from the world. 

She had no box of spikenard rich and rare, 
Adoring, on the Master's head to break ; 

Only the incense of abounding prayer, 
OiAj the patient working for His sake. 

All that ahe could she did. Tet sorrows came 
So fast^ her tears with them eonld scarce keep pace ; 

And while the heavy heart o'erweighed the frame, 
The angel showed too plainly in her &oe. 

And when she laid her down, the oonflict o*er. 
What though no earthly voice pronounced her good? 

Christ said, " Fling wide for her the pearly door ; 
She hath done humbly, nobly, what ahe could." 

Jakx 0. SllOSOK, 

CRUCIFIXION WITH CHRIST. 

Faith makes the crucifixion of Ohrist to na the 
crucifixion of every sinful inclination, of every evil 
habit, of all that is proud, and selfish, and aensuaL 
By the cross of Christ fiiith strengthens, supportBy 
and encourages us in the bearing of our cnMB, 
lightens every burden, sweetens the most bitter 
sorrows, and makes the seven years of toilsome 
service seem to be but as that of seven days. By 
the cross fiuth arms us for the good fight, aad 
gives us the victory which has its joy and reward 
in the crown of life. 

Thou blessed Son of God, I am confounded 
and ashamed, I loathe and abhor myself on acoount 
of all that I have been and done ; by the wounds 
and anguish of Thy cross I am pierced with the 
godly sorrow which has no refuge but in Thy for- 
giving love. I am crucified with Thee, and in 
Thy love unto death what a sure refuge have I . — 
From Sermons by the late Rev. James Veiteh, D,D,f 
of St. (hUhberee. 
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WRt must not lio lEbil tfiat (Kooli 

mag come. 

npHERE was weeping and wailing in the nunery. 
-^ Bertie had told a lie, and he refiued to confess 
it. A phial of some burning liniment, which the 
children had been repeatedly forbidden to touch, 
and which had been left for a few minutes on the 
mantelpiece, was found broken on the floor, its 
contents all scattered over the hearth, and the head 
with the cork out lying at the door. Bertie had 
been alone in the nursery when nurse left him, 
indeed he had neyer left it, and he had been found 
alone with the door shut and the bottle broken. 
Abjured by nurse to confess and be forgiven, he at 
first maintained a rigid silence. By and by her 
perseverance elicited some unwilling answers. "Had 
he touched the bottle r <<No." << Did he see any- 
one touch it r " No." "How then had it faUen off 
the mantelpiece f" Bertie " didn't know." " Had he 
been there all the time ?" "Yeei" This was getting 
serious, and nurse went for mamma. The same 
series of questions was put to Bertie by his mother, 
and the same answers were returned. By this 
time, however, the child was in tears, perhaps 
moved by the sight of his mother's grief for Ids 
hard-heartedness — ^perhaps awe-struck at the re- 
solution she had expressed, to carry him to a higher 
tribunal '^Bertie must be taken to his papa" 
Pale and trembling, but resolute, Beitie was carried 
downstairs to the library, and the whole sad tale 
was told over agaia ^ Bertie," said his father in 
awful tones, " did you touch the bottle ? " « No," 
very decidedly. " Did you see any one touch it ? " 
" No," a little more faintly. " How then could it 
faU ) " "I don't know," said the Uttle feUow de- 
fiantly, although the tears were rolling down his 
poor dieeks. " And you were in the nursery all 
the time nurse was absent ? " " Yes." " Bertie," 
said his father again very solemnly, "do you 
know who sees you just now, and is grieved to hear 
you teU a Ue I " " Yes, papa" (sobbing) " but— but 
my verse said, ' Little children, love one another.' " 
" Well, the Bible says so, but what has that to do 
with you just now? It was bad to touch the 
bottle, but the lie is fiir worse, and you must be 
punished for it" And Bertie was punished, and 
sentenced to bed for three hours, or untU he 
should declare himself penitent He was conveyed 
thither by his broken-hearted mother, now dissolved 
in tears herself. In vain, after he was kid in bed, 
she sat by him waiting for his confession. Once he 
put up hk little face to kiss his mother, but she 
put him asidei "No, Bertie, my chUd, until you say 
yon are sorry for the sin you have committed, I 
cannot love you." His tears began to flow afresh 
at this, but he still gave no sign of penitence. 
Half an hour passed, and then Bertie, wearied out, 
fell fast asleep. 

Still the mother sat by him. She could not 
understand him at all. The child had hitherto 



been so truthful, and his slightest word had been 
so implicitly relied on 1 As she sat, the door of 
the nursery was pushed gently open. A small 
head covered with sunny curls appeared, and there 
entered a gentle sweet-faced little girl of some five 
years old. She advanced timidly into the room. 
^'0 mamma, why are you sitting there? And 
why is Bertie in bed ? Is he ill ?" " No, Lucy,'* 
said her mother gravely ; " Papa and I would almost 
rather he should be ill, than that he should have 
grieved us as he has to-day. He has broken the 
bottle on the mantelpiece, which you know you 
were strictly forbidden to touch, and what is fax, 
fiur worse, he has told a lie to hide it, and said he 
did not do it " Lucy stood as if rooted to the spot 
A perfect torrent of scarlet suffused her neck aiid 
face, up to the veiy roots of her hair, and she threw 
herself impetuously on her mother's lap. " What 
is it, Lucy ? What is the matter, my child ? Are 
you grieving that Bertie has been so naughty?" 

"Oh, mamma, manmia," cried the child sobbing, 
" it was not Bertie at all who broke the bottle ; it 
was me." "And you never told, and allowed 
your brother to be pmushed for your fault 1 O 
Lucy, I am ashamed of my little girl !" 

" But, mamma, I never intended it I only came 
into the nursery to look for my doll's shoe, and it 
was lying on the mantelpiece beside the bottlo-— 
and I reached up for it, and I — ^never — ^never — 
touched the bottl&— it fell itself." 

"And what did you do then?" asked mamma 
gravely. 

" I cried when I saw it broken, I was so fright- 
ened, and Bertie came and dried my eyes with his 
handkerchief, and said, 'Never mind, Lucy, you 
couldn't help it Don't cxy, poor litttle maid ; run 
away before nurse comes back, and I'll not tell.' And 
I ran away into the drawing-room and hid behind 
the curtains ; and I never, never knew Bertie was 
whipped ;" and her sobs began anew. Just at this 
crisis in his affurs Bertie woke. He looked quite 
bewildered for a moment, to see his mother beside 
him and Luqy crying. But it all rushed back to 
his recollection when his mother spoke. 

" Bertie, my child, Lucy has confessed that it 
was she who broke the bottle and not you, and I 
am so glad that there you spoke the truth ; but why 
did you say that you didn't know who broke it ?" 

Bertie looked up quite brightly, relieved to find 
it was all out 

^ Well, mamma, Lucy was so awfully frightened, 
and she was crying, and the text we got on Sunday 
was, 'Little chilcben, love one another,' and you 
always said I was to help my little sister, as I was 
a year older and stronger; so I told her to run 
away, as she could not stand a whipping as well as 
I could — and then nurse came." 

" But, Bertie dear, you know you told a lie all 
the same, saying you didn't know, when all the 
time you knew she had done it" 

" But, mamma, I didn't mean to be naughty. I 
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meant only to love Lucy, as tho text told ub." 
Mamma had some work to do, explaining that a lie 
ia always wrong, and that God loves truth, and 
hates lies ; and that we mnst not do evil that good 



may come ; and that, as for La<7, she oof^t at once 
to have gone and told what she had done, and ahe 
would have be^ forgiven. But through it all the 
mother's heart was comforted. That night, wheo 



little Bertie stud his neual prayer at his mother's 
knee, he added of his own accord, in bis own childish 

"Please, God, will you forgive me for teUing a 
lie today) and I'll never, never do it again." To 



which he also added, after a panse, as if reflecting 
on all he had suffered for Lucy'a sake, 

" And please, God, will you make Lucy tell her- 
self the next time she is naughty 1" 

, M. £. JAjOBaos. 
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By Bar. Hembt Dukoam, Ciiclitoii. 
Tht XiTttdc at Caiia.—JoKs iL 1-11. 

TT ia clearly impoasible, within the limits of Bach 
-*- a Bermon aa thia, to enter into a detuled ez- 
aminatioD of all the porticulara of this miracle, 
or to state even ahortlj' all the lessons it is fitted to 
convey. Withont, therefore, attempting to do so, 
or dwelling on such points as are common to it and 
the other miraclea of our Lord, we shall speak of 
one or two of the leaa obvious, but no less im- 
portant, puiposes for which the miracle was 
wrought. 

FirU, then. Does it not teach ua that Christ is 
the Lord of nature 1 Observe what the miracle 
wad. He turned water into wine. He performed 
in fact inatantoneoualy, and without the inter- 
vention of means, that which is being done con- 
stantly by slow and complicated procesaes. In 
doing what Be did on this occasion, Christ would 
have OS know that He is the agent m all these 
processes in the world around us which we are 
accustomed to designate as natural. The miracle, 
under this aspect of it, belongs to a class of miracles 
which occupy a large place in our Saviour's work- 
ing — miraclea in which He did instantaneously and 
directly what in ordinary circumstances is done 
graduiJly and indirectly. When He healed the 
sick, and fed the starving multitude, and stilled 
the tempest, and turned the water into wine. He 
would have us know that the earth is His and the 
fulness thereof, that the world is not given up to 
blind chance, or to the reign of cold unbending law, 
but that it owns a living Ruler, whose huid is 
everywhere. 

Seamdhf. We cannot read the narrative before 
ua without feeling that it teaches a wonderful 
leeaon on Christ'a though tfulneaa in little things. 
Other miracles teach His thoughtfiilness and love 
in great things. To raise a dead child, and restore 
her to her weeping parents ; to bring back to life 
the only son of a widowed mother ; to cast out a 
l^on of devils, and thns deliver one who was 
bound with the most fearful chain from hia terrible 
thraldom ; to feed a starving multitude ; to atill a 
tempest that threatened death to His disciples — all 
these show loving care on great occasions, and for 
great purpoaea. But this was a small occasion on 



which to work a miracle. Wme was wanting at a 
marriage-feast The supply had failed. The feel- 
ings of those who entertained the guests would be 
hurt, the joy of the bride and bridegroom would be 
marred, by the exposure of their poverty. And so, 
by an exercise of His Divine power, Jeans averted 
the exposure and discomfiture they dreaded. 

It shows how He couldenterinto thelittle house- 
hold trouble, the little fear of ridicule that vexed His 
boata. Andaurelyin thiaviewitteachesusaprecious 
lesson, and one, alas ! wesorelyneed. Howaptare 
we to fly to Chriat in our great troubles, how slow 
to go to Him in small 1 When death enters our 
dwelling, we " go and tell Jesoa." When sickness 
comes, with its days and nights of pain and weari- 
ness, we "go and tell Jesus." When losses fall on 
us, and ruin atares us in the iace, we "go and 
tell Jesus." But when little troubles vex us, when 
household annoyances and fiimily vexations and 
personal worries disturb us, how prone are we to 
forget there is a loving Savionr near. He knows 
our frame. He remembeis we are dust. He under- 
stands, as none else can understand, oor smallest 
troubles. He can enter into all that vexee us. He 
could do so at Cana, at the marriage feast ; He 
can do so now ; for He is " the same yesterday, 
and today, and for ever." 

But there is another lesson on this point besides 
this lesson of encouragement There is a lesson of 
example, Remember Christ is our example. And 
here is one point in which we are called carefully 
to tread in His stepa Be thoughtful for others, 
even in little things. Consider their feelings, beat 
with their pr^'udices and peculiarities, be tenderly 
solicitous not needlessly to vex them. Oood 
people sometimes forget these little things. And 
yet they are not little. Nothing which afiects 
our relations with Qod or with our fellow-men is 
truly little. We give great pleasure or great pain, 
do great good or great evil, commend the gospel 
or discredit it, according as we act in so-called 
little things. There is great need, then, that we 
follow the example of our blessed Lord, that we 
strive to be like Him who was so thougfatfiil and 
so kind, that all men may take knowledge of us 
that we have been with Him. It is not enough to 
do greats acts of kindness when the great oecsaions 
for dobg them arise. We must seek to be like 
Jesus, so full of sympathy and love that we are 
instinctively tiioughtful for those around na 
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ThirdJyy we have in the passage before us 
another lesson, a lesson as to the character of 
the religion Jesus desired to establish among 
His people. It was not to be a religion of out- 
ward separation from the world. Christ did not 
desire His people to draw off from their fellow- 
men. He does not wish them to turn their backs 
upon society, with its duties and its occupations 
and its innocent amusements. He wishes them 
indeed to be unworldly, to be a separate, a peculiar 
people. But He does not desire to see them with- 
draw from intercourse with those around them. 
The very opposite is the religion of the gospel 
In the world, &u£ not q^ it, is to be our rule. Christ 
would have all life sanctified. He would raise the 
common duties and the common occupations and 
the common courtesies of life, and would shake 
from them the earthliness that is so apt to gather 
round them. He would have a holy. Christian 
spirit pervading all, pure and holy motives under- 
lying our simplest acts. He would see His disciples 
mingling with their fellow-men, but testifying 
everywhere to the power of the truth, and mani- 
festing the life of God that is in them. 

I think we cannot read of this marriage-feast at 
Cana without feeling this. We cannot fail to feel 
that Jesus taught a grand lesson on the nature of 
the Christian life by His presence there, and by 
His working a miracle to add to the comfort and 
enjoyment of those who had gathered to that table. 
He proclaimed that there was nothing wrong in the 
marriage-feast — nothing wrong, nothing contrary 
to true religion, nothing inconsistent with the 
highest conception of the Christian life, in such a 
gathering. He proclaimed that the man of €k>d 
might go to such a feast, might be host or guest 
at such a time, and might serve €K>d in being so. 

It teaches a lasting lesson for €k>d's peoplei It 
discourages asceticism in the Christian Church. It 
condemns that religion which is confined to times 
and places, and would forbid all social intercourse 
of man wiUi man. 

That is the easier religion. It is easier to be 
religious on Sunday than to be Christ-like all the 
week. It is easier to keep out of the world than 
to be holy in it It is easier to withdraw from 
society altogether than to mix daily with our 
fellow-men and yet never to forget that we are 
Christ's disciples. It is easier ; but it is not our 
calling. Christ has called us to something else, 
something higher — even to do as He did, to walk 
as He walked. We do not find Him in the wilder- 
ness like John the Baptist, to whom the people 
must go out. But in Jerusalem we find Him — in 
the streets and market-place, in the Temple and the 
Synagogue. We find Him on the crowded thorough- 
fare, and in the quiet village — sojourning with the 
family of Bethany, eating and drinking with pub- 
licans and sinners, sitting down at the table of 
the wealthy Pharisee, at the marriage-feast of 
Oana» 



Is there no lesson in all this? Yes, truly — 
Christ would teach us the nature of that religion 
to which He has called us. He would have na 
learn that what He requires of us is not the mere 
performance at specific times, of certain specific 
acts of religious service, but a life — a common life 
— ^in which we serve Him at all times, and in all 
places, and under all circumstances, and in all 
companies — a life in which we follow Him aad 
abide in Him and breathe His spirit continually. 

Then does it not help us to find out when otir 
conduct is unsuitable to our Christian profession f 
Sometimes Christians — especially young ChristiaDS 
— are sorely perplexed as to the course they should 
follow in regard to mixing in society, and aUowing 
themselves in certain classes of amusement And 
sometimes the difiiculty is solved by an attempt to 
draw a line, separating between what may be re- 
garded as worldly on the one hand, and th^^ore to 
be avoided, and what may be considered unworldly 
on the other, and therefore to be indulged. There 
are general principles laid down in Scripture which 
should guide us safely in such matters, and which 
each one must apply for himself. There are general 
considerations, a prayerful application of which 
should leave us in no doubt as to our duty in any 
special case. Such we find in the passage before ua. 
Is there a feast at which Christ would be an unwel- 
come guest ? Is there an amusement in which we 
cannot seek His blessing t Is there a company 
where the presence of Jesus would be felt an un- 
timely intrusion ? Then there is something wrong 
in that feast, in that amusement, in that comxMiny. 
We may not be able to put our finger on anything 
in it, and say. This is positively wrong. But if it 
is a society or an amusement in which we feel we 
cannot honestly ask and reasonably expect Christ's 
blessing and Christ's presence, we may feel certain 
that for us at least it is not safa 

LcuUy, let me observe that this first miracle 
stamps the divine blessing and approval on family 
life. 

Happy the family life where, from the very 
beginning of it, Christ's presence is sought and 
realised, and prized 1 Greatly blessed that marriage 
where Christ is an honoured and welcome Guest ! 
Trials may coma Sickness and death may turn 
rejoicing into mourning, laughter into tears. But 
even then, where Christ has been, and where His 
blessing rests, there will remain that '* peace of 
Gk>d which passeth all understanding." He will 
say: — 

" It was My Love which shielded your helpless infiuit 

days, 
It was My Care which guided you through all life's 

dangeroas ways. 
I joined your hearts together, I blessed your marriage 

vow. 
Then trust and be not fearful though My ways mem 

bitter now."* 

1 Bis?iqp JFilberfaree, on ths Death ofhU Wife. 
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By Mn. Oliphamt. 

Chapteb IX. 

1ITBS. CAMERON hod made a little feast for what she 
ItX thought would be the betrothal of her beloved 
child. She gathered her best flowers, and filled her big 
old china bowls with mignonette, that scented all the 
room, and the old-fashioned monthly roses, which were 
almost all that remained after the richer blooms were 
over. She put out her finest linen, and the old silver 
which was her pride. If she did not do her child honour 
now, when would die do so f At all these preparations 
Marget looked on with curious but dissatisfied eyes. 
"Sae it's come to that," she said to Simon, in the Kit- 
chen. ' ' I wish we kent mair of him." But when Simon 
repeated that safe observation, ** He's a pleesantlad," his 
wife flew out upon him in impatience. " Pleesant," she 
cried, " what's pleesant f when it's a lad to marry, and no 
just a servant to hire." Marget's heart was deeply stirred 
with all the family excitements and trials. She knew as 
well as any one that there was something wrong, far 
WTone, with John in Edinburgh. There had been no 
confidences made to her, but she knew it, and they knew 
she knew it ; and it was she who had been the first to 

eirceive what was going to happen in the case of Isabel 
er heart was stirred almost as much as that of her 
mistress. She gave her whole attention to the cooking 
of the fresh " baddies, " just out of the Firth, and the 
fowlf cunningly dressed after one of those old savoury 
Scotch recipes, which not even France itself, the land of 
cookery, can improve upon, and which, alas I are dropping 
ont of the knowledge of the present generation. The 
sentiment that made mistress and maid thus exert them- 
selves was not that vulgar pleasure in getting a girl 
married, which the vulgar attnbnte to scheming mothers 
and matchmaking women. Little good would Mrs. 
Cameron's life be to her when Isabel went from her. The 
mere idea of the loss of her ont of the house, of which she 
had been the very sunshine, made the hearts of both the 
old parents and the old servants sick. Nevertheless, 
whatever miseiy it might bring to them, if this was to 
be the day of days in Isabel's young life^ how could her 
mother and her tender nurse treat it otherwise, heavy as 
their hearts might be, than as a day of state and splen- 
dour t There should be no gloom on their countenances 
for the time of their darlings joy. They would do her 
honour, and him honour whom she had chosen, what- 
ever it cost theuL There was a trembling in Maiget's 
vigorous hand as she softly shook the saucepan which 
contained her savoury stew, and still more in Mrs. 
Cameron's, as she took out her old plate firom the press, 
and rubbed it tenderly before she put it on the table. 
"That will be her share," she said softly to herself; 
"and she must have this too when she is married." Her 
" napeiy," too, the beautiiul old linen of which, as was 
the boast in old Scotch houses, there was such a full 
supply ; the best of that too must go with Isabel. 
Dreary, dreary would be the house without her ; but that 
was no reason why her life should be arrested and kept 
out of its natural development Thus there were great 

E reparations and much suppressed excitement in the quiet 
ouse. Amid all the mingled feelinss natural to so mat 
an occasion there was one perfectly genuine thrul of 
pleasure — Mrs. Cameron, like the cottar^s wife in the 
Saturday Nighty was "well pleased to see her bairn 
respeckit like the lave." It gave her a thrill of pride 
that so early, while vet she was not much more than a 
child, her daughter had reached that point of youthful 
triumph. She forgot that anything had been said 
against Mansfield, or rather she felt as her husband had 
said, but with a secret satisfaction in the youns man's 
wealth and leisure, that for one like him Mr. Scnmgeour 



was no judge — that what was wrong in John was not 
necessarily wrong in a wealthy young man with no bond 
of duty upon him ; and then it occurred to her with a 
quickeninff of pleasure that Isabel would be rich too. 
mch, lifted above the cares that had weighed down her 
mother, able to do many things which her mother had 
never been able to do. She smiled involuntarily to herself 
at this ; then sighed : and prepared herself to give a tender 
welcome to the man whom Isabel loved, though he would 
come to ask her for her chief treasure, and make the 
world lonely to her as long as she lived. The sigh was 
deep and acute, the smile was pathetic. She would wel- 
come him tenderly, smiling — very much as, a little later, 
perhaps, she would welcome death. 

They were not so early as she expected, and she 
went to her favourite post at the staircase window to look 
out for them. The sun had set ; the western sky was 
still blazing with criisson and sold, throwing glorious 
gleams of reflection into the old-ushioned round mirror, 
which hung within reach of the west window ; but the 
front of the house faced to the east, and from that the 
light had ffone out, and the sky was chilly and pale. 
After a whue she heard the sound of steps, the opening of 
the gate, but no cheerful din of voices as usual. Could any- 
thing have happened f she said to herself, with a sudden 
wild pang of apprehension — for who could answer for the 
safety of a little boat upon the sea t She ran down to 
the door with the swiftness of a child, and threw it open. 
The very suddenness of this expectant movement on her 
part seemed to chill still more the chilly silence with 
which Captain Cameron and Isabel were coming home. 
They looked at her with a certain mute reprovtu of her 
unnecessary excitement, as she met them at the door. 
"What 1 you're come hack, alone f " she cried ; "what have 
you done with Mr. Mansfield t" Of all stranee thincs 
nothing so strange had entered her mind as that he should 
not accompany them home. 

" He had not time to come with us to-night ; he had 
things to do in Edinburgh," said the Captain, with 
a grave countenance ; on^ perhaps now aid it fully 
stmce him how inadequate the excuse was ; as for 
Isabel, she followed with a breathless explanation, break- 
ing forth all in a momenti so serious as she had been, 
into smiles. 

"We have had the loveliest day, not a cloud from 
beginning to end. Even you, mamma, that don't like 
the sea, you would have liked it to-day. We ran all 
the way to Inchcolm : is that the right word f " she said, 
turning to her &ther. He was standing by, very grave, 
the ereatest contrast to her smiling face. 

"We are all tired, more or less," he said, " with the 
long day ; a day in the open air is fatiguing, even though 
it may have been as delightful as ever day was." 

"And this one could not have been more delightful," 
Isabel said. Her mother was standing in the doorway, 
stupefied with this strange contradiction to all her 
thoughts. " But papa is tired, and wants to get back to 
his own chair. I will run and take my things off," she 
said, and slipped in behind her mother, and ran upstairs, 
singing a scrap of a tune as she disappeared. The fiither 
and mother stood facing each other for a moment, with 
looks of consternation on the one part, on the other, ol 
bewildered surprise and pain. 

" What does this mean, William, what does this mean t 
why has he not come with you T Has he spoken to you f " 
Mrs. Cameron cried. 

The old Captain shook his head. " I know no more 
than that dumb dog ; I cannot tell you. Spoken f ay, 
he has spoken plenty. We have done little but talk 
all the lon^ way ; but nothing out of the ordinary. My 
dear, I'm tired, as Isabel said ; let me come in." 

" There's something happened," said his wife. "She's 
nustaken him, or her own heart— or " 

"There was not a word passed between them that all 
the world might not hear," said Captain Cameron ; "but 
what yon mean, my dear, or what she means, or wl^^ 
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he means, is more than I can tell yon, for I do not 
know. I*m tired, as she says/* and he shuffled in, saying 
not another word, and sat down in his big chair. 

And a great chill fell upon the house— whence it came, 
or how it penetrated into all the comers, and made itself 
felt by Margefs cheerfnl fire, where she had pnt on the 
baddies at the firat sonnd of the opened eate, it would 
be hard to tell But so it did. When Mrs. Cameron 
followed her husband into the dining-room, and saw the 
gleam from the west window glowing in the big silver 
candlestick which she had put out in the pride of her 
heart, a pang of disappointment and foreboding ran 
through her. She took it away hsstily and put it back 
in the press, feeling its foil significance, and making 
haste Iwt Isabel should see too, and understand. The 
Captain sat veiy grave and silent, stretching out his 
limbs in his easy cnair. He had not felt, he said, how 
tired he was till now ; and he had not felt how strange 
it was till now. 

" No, no, there's nothing the matter with me. Ck> 
and see to the bairn," he said. But when Hrs. Cameron 
went painfully upstairs, with a heart almost too heavy, 
and for the first time in her life, reluctant and huf 
afraid to look her child in the face, she met Isabel 
coming down, still singing that little tune, still with her 
countenance dressed in smiles. 

" So you*ve had a happy day, my darlin' f '* the anxious 
mother said. 

'* Oh, a lovely day," Isabel replied ;" the best for the 
last," — this wiui a strange little laugh. "But papa's 
very tired, and he wants his dinner. There's plenty — 
plenty of time to talk. Come and give him his dinner," 
she said, putting her arm round her mother. She burst 
out into that httle tune again before they reached the 
door. 

"That's a new thing you're singing, Isabel. What is 
it you are singing !" 

'* Was I singing? no, no," the girl said. ''I must 
run and get his wme for papa." 

It was a strange meal, this dianer that was meant to 
be a little feast of jov and espousals ; the two old people 
said little, but Isabel was gay. She talked about a hun- 
dred things, and was never still for a moment, naminc 
everybody. But Mansfield's name was not named, ana 
after those few words at the door, nothing was said about 
the day's expedition. As soon as the meal wsa over 
Isabel disappeared. She ran off to her room, once more 
bursting forth into that little bit of light melody as she 
left theuL It sounded to her mother, though it was the 
lightest careless music, like the voice of despair. It 
was while Mrs. Cameron was still liBtening to this, and 
wondering with an aching heart, that Muget, coming 
in, announced that Jeame Young and her laud, Rob 
Baird, were asking for a word with the mistress. 
"They're to be married in a fortnight," said Marget, 
"nae doubt they've come to tell the news. Shes a 
bauld lass to ti^e that ne'er-do-weel in hand." 

"I cannot see them to-night, Marget ; the Captain's 
tired with the long day." 

" Maun I tell Miss Eesabell f I reckon she's wearied 
toa It's been owre lang a day," said Mai^et, with that 
divination which old servants possess. She would have 
shielded Isabel with her life ; but she looked keenly at 
the quiet seriousness of the father and mother, and at 
Isabel's empt^ place, where she had eaten nothing. All 
these signs with one glance Marcet saw. 

** No» no, don't trouble Isabel I'll come myself for 
a moment, since it's so important," Mrs. Cameron said. 

It was almost dark b^ this time, and when Mrs. 
Cameron went into the httle room downstairs, where 
Jeanie and Isabel had. worked together, she saw little 
more than two dark shadows — Uie young fisherman stand- 
ing against the light, with the slight young figure of his 
bnde beside him. Mrs. Cameron s heart was not much 
tuned to congratulation ; but she put on a smile for this 
pair, who had come, she supposed, to make her aware of 



their prospects. She put out her hand to them in the 
dark, which hid the emotion in her face. 

"I hear, Jeanie," she said, ''that Robbie and you 
have made up your minds at last I am sure ye have 
our best wishesi Isabel is wearied with a lone day on the 
water ; but you may be certain that with sH her heart 
she'll wish ye joy." 

y Oh, mem, ye're are kind," said Jeanie, with a trem- 
bling voice, "and witn a' our hearts we're grateful to yoa 
— ^but," she said, after a little tremulous pause, "it 
wasnathat" 

And Rob, who had made a kind of growl of consent to 
her thanks, visibly shook his head against the faint 
light in the window, and repeated, " It wasna that." 

Mrs. Cameron could not restrain a sigh of impatience. 
Oh if they but knew how full her heart was, how little 
she was at leisure to hear their stories I But she was 
too kind to send them away. She called to Maiget in 
the kitchen to bring a light. " And sit down, sit down," 
she said ; " the days are drawing in already. We'll have 
the long nights back before we know where we sre." 

" There's little need for light, mem," Robbie said, bat 
she paid no attention. All that she was anxious for was 
to get the interview over, to return to her own cares. 
What could they have to do vrith any of the troubles in 
this house I 

But when she bade the humble pair ffood-night, and 
turned from the door after she had let them out, nearly 
an hour later, Mrs. Cameron's brow had a line the more. 
Her lip was quivering as she said good-night She went 
back mto the little room where the candle was flaring 
drearily upon the table, and sat down to collect her 
thoughts. They had told her one of those dismal tales of 
humble life which are to be heard in every country, more's 
the pity. The sulnect of it was a pretty, silly girl, well- 
known to all the Fisherstown, who had gone to service 
in Rdinburgh, and there had been "led astray," and was 
living in sin and fine clothes, flaunting her wretched little 
fineries still, not yet sunk into the miwTy that was sure 
to follow. " Poor thinc^ poor silly thing, Mrs. Cameron 
had said, with tears in her kind eyes. In her great purity 
there wss an almost awe of pity in this good woman's 
thoughtsi The girl was Jeanie's cousin. Sne had always 
been "Iteht-heaaed," but she had no mother. "Oh is 
there notning, nothing we can do for her?" Mrs. Cameron 
said. And uien the two had looked at each other, and 
Jeanie once more had faltered, " It wasna that ;" when 
Robbie, who had been in the background, suddenly burst 
in. 

" She must bear her ain burden," he said harshly, with 
that intolerance which so often comes from those who have 
themselves most need to be foigiven. "Jeanie maun 
have naething to do with her, or the like of her ; but, 
mem, it wasna that : we wouldna come ance errand to 
trouble you about the like of a lightheaded eediot ! But 

there's mair behind. The man . It's my doing. I 

thought it was my duty to you and your family, and the 
aiild Captain that is kind to a'body : the man — I saw 
him the day, as smiling and smirking as if he had nae- 
thinff on his conscience. Lord, but I could have taken 
my nt to him, and sent him flying into the Firth ! the 
man " 

In a moment she knew what he was going to say. 
Her heart contracted with a pang of sorrow, of yearning 
pity, of bitter self-reproaoh. It was die, she only who 
was to bhime. Even Marget had been wiser than Isabel's 
mother. She remembered how she had said, " We know 
him," with a violence of self-condemnation which she 
scarcely knew how to restrain. 

'* The man was just the gentleman that's after Miss 
Eesabell. To see him doae oy her side, looking at her 
like yon, wss maistly mair than I could stand. He 
wasna worthy to breathe the same air,** cried Bobbie 
with fervour ; " and to see him standing by that inno- 
cent creature, holding her bit little hand! No, I'm no 
a saint myself," he cried, jumping to his feet "You 
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may say what yon like» Jeanie, I deserre it a'. I've no 
been blameless — hi frae that ; but I canna stand by with- 
out a woid of warning, and see the like of yon " 

All this Mrs. Cameron thought over as she sat down 
in the dreary little room with its unveiled window open 
to the night, and the candle flarinff in the dranght. 
Was it this that had blighted the bonnie day to her 
child t this revelation of wickedness and miseiy darken- 
ing all in a moment, the innocent life that knew no- 
thing of BQch dismal depths. ^ And it's my blame, my 
blame !'* she said to herself. What was she but the 
Qnwatchfnl shepherd, the careless steward, that had 
eaten and dranken and made merry, and never heard 
when the thief stole in, and let the wolf descend upon His 
helpless lambs? Other sorrows she had known, many 
and various, but never this. She had been a traitor to 
her trust ; she had failed of her duty before heaven and 
earth. Her God would judffe her ; her husband might 
accuse her : she had been to blame. Oh if she had been 
only as wise as Maiget 1 Mai^t came in at this moment 
to take the candle away and close the window, perhaps 
(for human nature is weak) to see also what had happened, 
and what she could find out. Her mistress was then at 
the lowest depth of self-accusation, longins to cry out to 
heaven and earth, and say, " I have sinned, and it is my 
blame." 

** Maiget," she said, looking up to the face of alarmed 
surprise which her faathfiil retainer turned upon her, 
** you have been wiser than me. I have sinned against 
my own darlin' bairn. 1 have let in the wolf to the fold, 
and broken the heart of my Isabel !*' 

''Mistress," said Maiget, with instinctive partisanship, 
** how were you to ken f He had a tongae that would 
have wiled the bird from the tree, and a face o* inno- 
cence, a face of honour — ay, that he had I How were 
you to ken, that thinks ill o' naebody t I canna believe 
it m^lf, me that am an ill woman bv the side o' you, 
and ill tliinking. Na, I never could believe it myseF. 
I said it, but I didna credit it, nor do I noo — nor do I 
noa" 

'* Then you knew the story ? you knew the story, and 
never said a word 1" 

**l ken nae story," said Maiget, with a little indig- 
nation, changing her tone; " but well I kent there would 
be some story ; and I dinna credit it, I dinna credit it, 
afore I ken what it is 1" 

But this fine faith did not stand before the tale : never- 
theleM, Marget fought eveiy inch of the ground. She 
▼owed that most likely it was Nelly's fault, the little 
lightheaded ' cutty I she had never been a good lass, 
never, from her cradl e Or at least, it was as much 

her &ult as his ; maybe he had fidlen in a moment of 
flore^temptation, and could not get out of it ; no doubt 
he had been ill-brought up, poor lad I in all these foreign 
parts, where no r^g^rd was. paid to any duty, and tne 
fike of this was just a jest ; and that maybe he had never 
known what a G^iristian house was till he came to Wallv- 
ford ; and a hundred other pleas, which she brought forth, 
with a sob to each, and with all the passion of fedse 
reasoning. This fight for him, which was no fight at all, 
but only a desperate resistance to conviction, consoled 
Mrs. Cameron a little. It made her feel less criminal in 
her own neglicence, when even her faithfrd servant, who 
had doubt^^ him, could see so many excuses for him. 
But it was with a Ruling heart that she went upstairs 
with this news to telL The Captain was sitting alone in 
the drawing-room ; there were candles on the table, but 
they gave but littie light. It was not the custom in 
Wflllyford to pull down blinds or draw curtains so Ions 
as the summer lasted, and there was still a lingering touch 
of red in the west, makin|[ a feeble glow in the round 
mirror, though the east window was full of the chilly 
gray of the ni^ht. The old man sat alone in his great 
chair, with his mind full of manv thoughts. He was 
not one of those to whom solitude is inuome, but it 
pained him to-night^ because of the cloud which he did 



not understand, which had come over his child. On 
ordinary occasions, when he was left alone, the Captain 
had plenty of occupation. Sometimes he would wander 
back to tnose old and far-stretching breadths of experi- 
ence which lay behind him, and would be agrain, at his 
will, a blithe sailor-lad at sea, a young man full of hopes, 
a rising commander, trusted and looked up to ; or he 
would look forward, perhaps, less smiling, but not with 
less tranquil confidence, to the future, wondering a little 
by what way it would please his Master to lead him 
through that dark and unknown passage from life to 
life. Many a dark strait he had crossed, with little 
knowledge how he was to get through. But this £e 
well knew, he would get through, though he could not 
tell by what way. It was sweet to hmi to sit in the 
silence and qiliet, the clear heaven shining in through 
the windows, the soft little light of home burning clear 
but small ; perhaps a star lookins in, perhaps a gleam 
of soft moonlight sweeping across the room. On such an 
occasion his me, who was anxious and troubled about 
many things, would give herself up to a passion of prayer 
for her chiMren ; but the Captain, who trusted mora and 
troubled less, fixed his serious eyes upon the world be- 
fore him, and had his conversation in heaven, without 
perhaps one distinct thought Ood came down and 
talked with him in the dusk of the mortal evening, in the 
calm of waning life. If ever the Father in heaven found 
man in His image, where could it be better than here, 
in this old man, charitable, merciful, full of love and 
tenderness, and a father's heart to all God's creatures ? 
But the Captain's heart was troubled to-night, with the 
consciousness of a doud about him, a cloud which he 
could not understand. He did not pray for this or that, 
but he held up his old hands^ and callea the attention to 
it of his Divine Companion and Friend, then laughed to 
himself under his breath, "As if Thou didst not see it aU, 
far, fax better than me." When Mrs. Cameron came in, 
she found him tiius solitary, with a great sorrowful drop 
of dew in his eyes, but this smile upon his old mouth. 

"Laughing, no, I'm not laughing," he said, "except 
maybe at myself, to think I was more attentive and 
knew better than the Lord. That's aye a man's temp- 
tation. I was thinking of prayer, the mystery it is^ and 
of us bidding Him to see, poor creatures that we are, what 
He sees already, and far better. That's just human 
nature : the simplest of us, we would hm be wiser than 
God." 

"William," said his wife, "what ails our Isabel? 
Why is she so wearied with what never wearied her 
before ?" 

"That is just what I've been asking myself," the 
Captain said. 

And then his wife laid her hand on his, and told him 
her tale. The Captain was a good Christian, but he was 
a man. "The scoundrel!" he said at intervals. He 
clenched his laige old hand with an energy of which even 
the jrouthfnl culprit might have been afraid. "The 
villam !" Then he rose up in his inipatience, with a 
fury he could scarcely restrain. "If I was the man I 
once was t" he cried. 

" Oh, whisht, William, whisht 1" cried his old wife ; 
" this is no the way for you to speak, an old man, and a 
God-fearing man." 

" The hound 1 " cried the old Captain. " Do you think 
a God-fearing man should never lift his hand on an ill- 
doer f That s not my way of thinking. To lead a young 
woman astray " 

" Oh, whislit, William t She was nothinff to hna of. 
She was always light-headed ; it would be her famt as 
welL" 

" Granted, it was her fiiult as well The scoundrel 1 " 
cried the Captain, lifting his arm ; "and then to come and 
shove himself, the hound, into the presence of my bairn. 
Lord I — ^My dear, was I swearing ? No, no, I was not 
swearing ; but it's true I cannot contain myself. To sit 
close by the side of my bairn, to touch her with his filthy 
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bands. Strip that gown off her. Let me never see it 
upon her more." 

" Why, father f said Isabel's voioe at the door. 

She had come in at the beginning of this outburst In 
her own room, in the darkness, Isabel had been schooling 
herseH She had said to herself that her disappointment 
was foUy, that the strai^ despair which had breathed 
over her, without anj wul of her own, had been but a 
foolish trick of imsAination. Might it not very well be 
that he had something to do that evening! that after 
giving up to them all the day he might not be able to 
give the night also? What more reasonable, more 
natural ? It was she who was exacting, an unreasonable, 
foolish girL She had bathed the tears from her eyes, 
and shtucen herself free (she thought) from such folfies. 
Gould she not trust him? "With all mj heart r she 
cried within herself, "with aU my heart r' and forcing 
idl the disquietude and the dissatisfied sense of some- 
thing wanting, out of her mind, she had recovered her 
strength and courage, and eager to hide all trouble from 
her parents, came out of her room to join them. But 
when she reached the drawine-room door the first thing 
she saw was the Captain with his raised arm gesticulating 
and denouncing some one. " The scoundrel 1" Who was 
it f She stood still at the door, wondering. It was all 
like a picture — the faint tinge of red from the west 
window coming behind that ^^ure so strangely excited, 
her mother deprecating, with one hand on his arm, the 
two steady candles burning q uietly on the table, with the 
air of innocent spectators taiang no interest in the scene. 
The scoundrel I who was it f But when the Captain cried 
out that the dress must be taken off her, that she must 
never wear it more, a horror came upon IsabeL " Why I " 
she said, in a voice which, quiet as it was, rang into the 
room like a sudden belL 

He stopped short with a suddenness that was as start- 
ling as his words, and held cut his arms to her. " Come 
here," he said, his voice dropping and trembling, "my 
Isabel 1" 

But Isabel did not move. She paid no attention to 
this call. She looked at the old people with a look of 
suspicion, and stood erect, feeling strength thrill into 
every nerve of her. 

"Why I" she repeated, oonfronting them almost with 
defiance. " Father, who are you speaking of, and what 
do you mean t" 

And the old people looked at her with a consternation 
beyond woids, witn a pang so novel, that they were be- 
wildered by it. All the submission, the sweet girlish 
deference, the humility of the child, were i^one. She 
seemed to grow taller eyen in this strange inspiration. 
She held her head high like a flower on its stem. Sud- 
denly she seemed to have glided out from between them, 
from under their wings, and to oppose herself to them, 
standing there alone. It filled theur hearts with a pang 
incrediUe, unspeakable, to see Isabel stand alone, act- 
ing for herself nsyi for another, who was not of their 
chooeing. I^Bmy times before this their children had 
done it, separated themselves one by one, gone out and 
become inaependent of father and mother. But Isabel I 
she was the last, the compensation which heaven seemed 
to owe to them for all tney had lost They stood and 
gazed at her, through tears wrung out by this straofle 
new twist of those mockeries of torture to which all 
mankind is subjected : but no, not tears, only^ a sudden 
rising out of the deep well of their hearts into their 
eyes — ^with a pang of incredulity, of bewildered astonish- 
ment — Isabel I — ^they could not believe their eyesight ; 
and yet it was true. The Captain sank down into 
his chair, all the sudden passion gone out of him. 
" Isabel, come here, come here, and sit down by your 
father," Mrs. Cameron said. " I have something to tell 
you, my darlin'.'* Her voice faltered. She was almost 
afraid to speak to her own child. 

"I think I would rather stand here," said Isabel, 
advancing slowly to the table. Though she put on so 



stout an aspect she was trembling and wanted some- 
thing to lean npon. The candles burning steadily in 
their calm indifferent way lighted up her Stce, The 
last ray of the sunset just touched her for a moment 
and then went out, and the sky showed pale round 
about in all the small old-fiishioned windows, all cabn 
and still around this speck of earthly light and pain. 
Then the story was told for the third time that night, 
with softenings and slurrings over of that which the 
mother could not speak plainly, or the daughter hear — 
but yet enough to oe understood. At first Isabel faced 
her mother proudly, keeping her head high ; then she 
began to droop with an occasional upward glance^ then 
her slight figiu« swayed a little as with wealmess, as the 
truth penetrated her mind. When Mrs. Cameron's 
voice ceased, there was a pause, and the silence seemed to 
close over them like something that could be felt. 

" Will you tell me who said it T" Isabel asked at last. 

'* It was Jeanie— the girl's ooosin — and Bobbie Baird 
who found it out" 

Isabel stood still, for what seemed to the anzioas 
spectators, a long time, silent And then the most 
incongruous sound broke that stillness — a laugh : die 
leaned her hands u]pon the table and laughed. "The 
two that are going to be married," she said. "Jeanie, 
Jeanie t She whom you told, mother, to stand b^ her 
lad though he went wrong and save his soul — oh it fits 
her well, well, it fits her well I " cried Isabel : then she 
made another pause ; "but me, I've no r^ht to stand 
by him," she cried, dropping down on her knees by the 
table, and hiding her face in her hands. 

" Isabel 1 Isabel 1" She would not uncover her fiice, 
or yield to her mother's touch. Mrs. Cameron stood 
with her hand upon the bowed head. It was her face 
now that was lighted up by those serene candles, a face 
all moving and quivering with that impotence of rejected 
sympathy, that piteous sense of counting for nothing, 
and Deing capable of nothing by the side of a suffering 
far more bitter to her than any suffering of her own, 
which is nearer to the infinite of pain than anything 
else in mortal anguish. Her lips quivered with that 
appeal to all things round her, to heaven and earth and 
Q<mI snd man, which those who are stricken wiUi what 
seems the last blow, have the privilege ofl "And 
it's my blame, my blsme I" she said to herself^ almost 
with a smile at the mystery of it, the incredible contra- 
diction of all her life and her love that was in it. The 
Captain sat with his hands clasped, bendin|; forward in 
his chair. He did not say anytlung. His heart was 
bleeding too for his last darling ; but he attempted no 
interference. He was patient and could wait. 

But they were both startled when Isabel rose suddenly, 
uncovering her face and looking at them with blazing, 
tearless eyes. She was quite colourless, except where the 

gressure of her hands had left a red mark on either cheek, 
he ssid, "Why do you tell me this story, mother? 
What should it oe to me f Mr.« Mansfield is gone, he is 
gone ; we will never see him here again. I uiought so 
before, but now I am sure. There is nobody to stand up 
for him as Jeanie does for Robbie Baird — or if there is 
any one, she is not here. It might not be true, or it 
might not be all true, how do we know f but there is 
nobody to take his pvt^ to stand by him — ^nobody that 
has the right here." 

" My darlin' I It is my fault : it is my fault, that ever 
let him come here, IsabeL" 

But Isabel could not bear her mother's caress. She 
said with a little shrinking, " It is time for prayers, 
papa," and brought ** the books," and placed them before 
nim. A few minutes after Maiget and Simon came into 
the room. Of all these four elder people Simon was the 
only one to whom the night was veir much like other 
nights. He thought the story about Mansfield was just 
a "wheen dashes," and that Bobbie Baird, far from a 
saint himself^ might have kept " his tongue atween his 
teeth," and not nmde mischief; and he thought it was a 
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fine nighty bat he woold not be Bniprised if there was rain 
the mom. And then, as steadily as he could, not with- 
out wandering thoughts to the garden, and whether jon 
catting were rooted yet, he followed the Captain's prayer. 
Sometimes it is a relief to turn to honest stoUdi^^ and 
calm in the midst of the passions and sufferinei of life. 
Simon went on like the steady soil which he tilled, and 
which gare its increase, and soberly, year by year, rendered 
its due return for what was sown into its bosom. He 
was sorry when auTthing went wrong, and glad when 
all was well. But it did not pre-occupy his mind or in- 
terfere with his sleep, which was the case with Marget 
To hear her moaning about "my bonny bairn" and 
" yon darlin' " all the eyening throa£[h was trying to a 
steady-going man. But Simon bore it like a rock, and 
made no complaint He was the calm one in the agitated 
house, and he it was whom Isabel selected, to the wonder 
of all the others, to talk to for the little interval between 
prayers and bedtime. She bade him come and show her 
where he had put the cuttings about which he was so 
anxious, and listened to him yeiy attentively, while he 
gave a history of the last year's success in that way. 

"There was thon fine variety on Mistress Robison, 
Ifiss Eesabell, a fine free flower with a leebreel habit 
You'll mind upon it," said Simon : "if it cairries out its 
promise, I'm thinking I'll call it Miss EesabeU ; but in 
tliat case^ being a variety o' Mistress Robison, they'll think 
that it's a dau^ter of Mistress Robison, " he added. " I'll 
call it the Eraabell Cameron, and then there will be no 
mistake about it" 

" That will be paying me a jpeat compliment, Simon," 
said IsabeL His slow talk, without either pity or feeling 
in it^ soothed her, as the others^ who watcned her every 
movement and would have moved heaven and earth to 
ease her or do her pleasure^ could not do. Sometimes 
the want of feelinff is what the sick soul takes refuge in. 
She made him walk round the borders with her, when 
good Simon was, as he said "weaiying for Ids bed." 
But that soon came to an end, like everything mortal 
And then there was the lonj; night and the dark, and the 
world of unending recollection and thought. 

"Ko, no," saia the old Captain, "my dear, let her be, 
let her be. Ton cannot beur her trouble for her, not if 
you were an angeL This is wherein our mortal state Is 
most awful to my thinking. You cannot bear another's 
trouble, even if it be the darlin' of your souL It's like 
Him that trod the winepress alone. Great or small, 
whatever it may be, we must do it, we must do it, each 
for himself; let her be 1 in the name of the good Lord." 

To be eontinued. 



Eraser for tfie Cffurcfi atttv for 

A Letter to the Editor. 

FWe gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity which this 
letter gives us of calling the attention of our readers to 
the suggestions for guidance in private and family prayer 
which are at present appearing monthly in the Mianonary 
Siceord of the Churd^ 0/ Scotland, — £d.] 

Sib — ^I doubt not many like me rejoiced to read 
in the July Mienonary Record the suggestion so 
earnestly xnade, that more of those among our mem- 
berswho desire to serve the Church they love, should, 
at stated times, pray together for the blessings she 
so greatly needs. Qod grant that it may be so 
acted on through all our parishes, that our aston- 
ished and gladdened hearts may find that to us has 
come the Mfilment of God's gracious challenge to 
His people long ago, ''Proye Me now herewith^ 



it 



if I will not pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it" 

Why does our Church give so little for Missions ? 
While some communions joyfully send their noblest 
bom and wealthiest sons into the ministry, why 
is it that with us this is so rare f While in America 
and Germany and England tenderly reared and 
delicate ladies are constantly offering themselves for 
Foreign Mission service, why are so very few found 
among us saying, " Here am I, send me "9 

We give various answers to these questions. We 
say. We give little for Missions, " because ours is 
the Church of the poor, and those who are not 
poor are not, like the Voluntaries, trained to give ;" 
the nobly bom and the rich of our Church do not 
count it an honour to feed the flock of God, which 
He hath purchased with His own blood, " because 
there are no prizes in the Presbyterian Ministry ;** 
the women of our Church are more backward than 
those of other communions in coming to the help 
of the Lord against the might of heathendom, " be- 
cause they never think of it !" 

But is there not a shorter and a traer answer to 
all these questions in the words, " Te have not, 
because ye ask not "t 

Do we not know in whose hands are the silver 
and the gold 1 How then can we reasonably wonder 
at our empty coffers, if we do not imploringly be- 
seech Him to fill them ? Have we never read that 
it is the Lord of the harvest who sends forth the 
labourers ? How then can we expect them when 
we do not ask them 1 Surely we have forgotten that 
God can turn the hearts of men as He doth the 
rivers of waters, or we would beseech Him to give 
to us and to our sons and daughters such JEeal and 
love that no other path in life shall seem so desir- 
able as the enlisted service of the King 1 

Let us pray systematically, unitedly, and with 
earnest desire for these things, and we shall verily 
find that in all our barrenness we were not 
straitened in €k)d. 

But while all our Church's interests should be 
prayed for statedly, by all who wish them to 
prosper, there is one subject of prayer which I do 
trust will be increasingly on the heart and lips of 
our members. I mean the prayer of each of us for 
his own minister. This must be and is a subject of 
interest to all, even to those who are quite content 
that Missions should languish, and feel no shame at 
the lukewannness of our Church's service to her 
Head. But how often is the interest shown in 
fault-finding! The minister is not attractive in 
his services; the minister does not urge us to 
give; the minister is cold and indifferent; the 
minister is narrow — while all the time we do not 
pray that God would give him zeal and eamest- 
ness, and love and charity. The way in which 
we behave to our ministers seems to me cmel. 
We expect from them so much, we do for them 
so very little. 

Should not every congregational meeting, how- 
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ever ai]n|4e, however infonnal, be it Sondkj School, 
Prtqrer Union, Working Party, or what it may, 
regard as its first duty an earnest, hearty, true 
prayer for the spiritual well-being of the man who 
is set over them in holy things I Nay, might not 
congregations sometimes meet for this purpose 



Where this was done it might reasonably l>e 
expected and hoped that the Word of God voold 
have free course and be glorified, and the minister 
would work with the cheering certain^ that God 
was hearieg the prayers of his people, and would 
open his mouth " that he might speak boldly, as 
he ought to speak." K. M. 
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A MEMOIR. 

Oondudedfirom June, 

IN April 1809 Mr. MaiiTii was removed to the 
Station at Cawnpore, an arrangement which did 
not cause him much saldsfaction. He was farther 
removed from his friends at Calcutta, and, after 
having with great difficulty procured the erection 
of a church at Dinapoor, he found himself in his 
new sphere of work utterly without the bare neces- 
saries for public worshipi He suffered much from 
the journey, which was made in a palanquin 
over a hot sandy plain, and in his weakened state 
of health the Sunday services must have been 
very tiying. We hear of his preaching in the open 
air to a thousand soldiers, drawn up in a hollow 
square, when the heat was so great that many 
actually '^ dropped down, unable to support it" 

Up to this time Mr. Martyn had made no 
attempt at preaching to the heathen, confining his 
exertions among them to the establishing of native 
schools and the circulation of the Scriptures. In 
the winter of 1809, however, he was led to make 
a beginning by the sight of the miserable crowd 
of Fakeers which hung about the English settle- 
ment at Cawnpore. 

The effort it cost him to begin this new work is 

thus described in his journal : — 

*'I>eegmber 11-16, 1809. 
" All the week contending with corrapt nature. 8abat 
asked me last Lord'a Day why I did not preach to the 
crowds of b^ggBiB who came for alma f I had nothing to 
say in reply ; yet 1 find it a cross. How shamefm is 
tlual For what did I oome to this country t How 
often have I prayed and longed for the day when I should 
be permitted to stand up and preach to a heathen con- 
moation 1 and now that the request is granted, I am 
MCKward : the fear of my heart is that I shsll only make 
mvs^ r^eulous by attempting to teach in a language 
which I know so miperfectly. However, contempt I 
deserve, and when I can feel contented to bear it, ah, 
how happy am 1 1 This, therefore, I desire to keep ever 
before my mind, that I must get to the kingdom through 
lo'eat contempt ... I will glory in my iimrmities, that 
ue power of Christ may rest upon me. ' 

One Sunday evening he admitted a number of 
these wretched beings into his garden, and after 
distributing alms he began to speak to them of the 
great and merciful Father in heaven. The next 
Sunday about five hundred came, and during the 
remainder of lus stay at Oawnpore he continued 
his weekly ministrations among them. He had 
the satisfaction of feeling that his labour was not 
fruitless, for his audience became gradually more 
attentive, and the hideous howls with which they 
had at fbrst greeted his words were exchanged for 
serious and pertinent queBtion& The exertion, 
however, cost him much, and in the summer of 
1810 his health had become a subject of serious 
anxiety. Since his arrival in India his two sisters 
had both died of consumption, and it was evident 
that the hereditary disease had attacked him. On 
the 16th of April he wrote to Mr. Brown : — 



'* I do not know whether I may yentnie to tell you 
that I have a pain in my breast, occasioned, I fear, from 
over-exertion of my lungs on Sundays. . . . Such a 
symptom in my constitution is alarming, but let me 
assure you that in thn future I will be as careful as pos- 
sible. I do not know whether it is reallv a love to my 
work, or only the love of life, but I should be more con- 
tented to deport if I had finished the translation of the 
Epistles. The wiU of our God be done I Pray for me I 
Prayer lengthened Hezekiah's life, perhaps it may mine." 

He was ordered to leave Cawnpore and to try the 
effects of a sea voyage, and a return to his native 
'air. He had made up his mind to go back to 
England, when his plans were altered by informa- 
tion received from Calcutta concerning the Persian 
version of the New Testament. This translation 
was considered to contain too many Arabic idioms, 
and to be written in too learned a style to be fit 
for general circulation« Mr. Martyn, on hearing 
this, at once resolved to go into Persia and Arabia 
for the purpose of studying their languages, and 
of collecting the opinions of the best-informed 
natives with respect to the rejected Persian trans- 
lation, and the Arabic one which was still incom- 
plete. 

" A letter from Mr. Brown," he writes in his journal, 
"purporting that Sabafs performances were sood for 
nothing, agitated me a good deal. Added to ouer acci- 
dental circumstances, it made me so nervous, that I could 
sometimes hardly su]mort existence. Besolved instantly 
on going, if possible, mto Arabia, to get the translation 
done there. Brother Corrie approved the plan, and in 
prayer for direction I perceived no reason against it, so I 
wrote to Mr. Brown to that purpose : thus it seems a 
new turn is given to my life. Though tremulous in 
frame I comnut myself confidently to God my Saviour. 
' I know in whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
He is able to keep that which I have committed to him.*'' 

In the end of September he preached his last 
sermon to his native congregation, and he had also 
the satisfaction of seeing the opening of a new 
church, built for the English residents. His health 
was so visibly impaired that when his friends Mr. 
Corrie and Mrs. Sherwood took leave of him on his 
departure from Cawnpore, it was without any hope 
of ever seeing him again. On the 1st of October 
Mr. Martyn embarked on the Ganges, and on the 
last day of that month he reached the friendly 
shelter of Aldeen. His friends at Calcutta were 
shocked to see the change which disease had 
wrought in him, but though he was so weak that 
conversation was a difiiculty, he preached every 
Sunday but one, at Calcutta, until the 7th <^ 
Januaiy 1811, when he set forth on his lonely 
journey. He went in broken health, without a 
companion, or even an attendant, but his unfailing 
trust in God enabled him to write in his journal 
on the first day of this new year :— 

" I now pass from India to Arabia, not knowing what 
shall befall me there, but assured that an ever faithful 
God and Saviour will be with me in aU places whither- 
soever I go. . . . My times are in His hand, and He will 
cut them short as shall be most for my good. With this 
assurance, I feel that nothing need interrupt my work or 
my peace." 
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He went by sea to Bombay, and there obtained 
a passage on board the Benares, an English ship 
on its way to cruise in the Persian Gulf against 
Arab pirates. On the 22d of May he was landed 
at Bushire, on the coast of Persia, where he re- 
mained till arrangements could be made for his 
journey to Shiraz, the chief seat of Persian learning. 
It appears to have been thought unsafe for an 
Englishman to travel in his own character, so, 
before leaving Bushire, Mr. Martyn had to adopt 
not only the costume, but the manners of an 
OrientaL His beard and moustache were allowed 
to grow, and he had to learn to dip his hands into 
the dish of pilaw at meals, without waiting for 
spoon or plate The journey to Shiraz was begun 
on the 30th May, and was a very terrible one. 
The way lay over steep mountain-paths, exposed 
to the glare of an eastern sim, the thermometer 
sometimes "rising to 126^ in the middle of the 
day, and coming down to 100^ in the evening." 
Mr. Martyn suffered much^ and at one time looked 
upon death as inevitable. On the 9 th of June, 
however, the party, which consisted besides himself 
of an English officer and a muleteer, arrived at 
Shiraz, where Mr. Martyn found comfortable 
quarters in the house of Jaffier All Khan, a 
Persian of considerable rank and consequence. 
Having ascertained that the unfavourable opinion 
formed at Calcutta of Sabat's Persian translation 
was correct, he at once commenced a new one, and 
was fortunate in finding an able assistant in 
Mirza Seid Ali Elhan, the brother-in-law of his 
host. With both of these men Mr. Martyn had 
much pleasant intercourse, and his letters and 
journal make frequent mention of Jaffier's kind- 
ness and courtesy. They belonged to the Mahometan 
sect known as the Soofees, who, as they profess to 
spend their lives in searching after truth, might be 
supposed to be more open to conviction thim the 
more rigid Mahometans. Jaffier especially appeals 
to have had a candid and unprejudiced mind, and 
to have delighted in drawing out the opinions of 
his English guest 

Mr. Martyn became an object of great curiosity 
in Shiraz, and interviews with him were sought 
by many of the Mahometan priests or Moolahs, as 
they are called. In arguing with them he found 
that their knowledge of the nature of Christianity 
was vague and inaccurate, and he took great pains 
to clear away these misapprehensions ; sometimes, 
indeed, the questions asked and discussions raised 
were so trivial and foolish, as to be a severe tax 
on his patience, but he grudged no trouble taken 
in the endeavour to convince them of the fedseness 
of their religion. In his eyes Mahometanism was 
a mighty imposture, which he was bound to expose 
and, if possible, to overthrow. In pursuance of 
this aim he gladly hailed the proposal that he 
should hold a public religious controversy with the 
Moojtuhid or Professor of Mahometan Law, but 
the result was not satisfiictory, owing, apparently, I 



to the fact that the Persian dignitary preferred 
dogmatic assertion to argument The spirit of 
inquiry and investigation which this controversy 
called forth, excited the alarm of the chief Moolah 
of Shiraz, who considered that the EngUsh mis- 
sionary's attacks called for a reply from himself. 
He aooordin^y prepared an elaborate defence of 
Mahometanism, written in Arabic, which a transla- 
tion, found among Mr. Martyn's papers, shows to 
have been moderate, fair, and candid. This work 
he at once set hiniself to refute, and his reply, 
which was in Persian, was too bold and uncom- 
promiaing to find &vour in Shiraz, One man high 
in rank even went so fiur as to declare that the 
proper answer to it was the sword. The great 
stumbling-block to the Mahometans, who listened 
most favourably to Mr. Martyn's teaching, was the 
doctrine of our Lord's Divinity, and not a single 
instance of a real conversion to Christianity is 
recorded, though some appear to have been ** not 
far from the kingdom of heaven." Seid Ali b^ 
came an earnest student of the Bible, and declared 
his belief that that book was sufficient to enable a 
man to live with Qod, though he did not profess 
himself a Christian. Perhaps in his case and in 
that of others, the earnest teaching of the devoted 
missionary may have borne fruit in after years, 
though he himself did not live to see it 

On the 1st of January 1812 Heniy Martyn 
wrote in his jouhial : — 

** SiMred by mercy to see the beginning of another year. 
The lut has been, in some respectSi a memorable year. 
Transported in safety to Shiraz, I have been led by the 
particular Providence of God to undertake a work, the 
idea of which never entered my mind till my airival here, 
but which has gone on without material interruption and 
is now nearly finished. To all appearance, the pr ese nt 

Sear will be more perilous than any I have seen, but if I 
▼e to complete the Persiin New Testament, my life, after 
that, will be of less importance. But whether life or death 
be mine, may Christ m maniified in me. If He has work 
for me to do, I cannot die. 

On the 24th of February the last sheet of the 
Persian New Testament was completed, and bj 
the middle of March Mr. Mar^ had also finished 
a version of the Psalms. Anxious to lay his com- 
pleted work before the king, he left Shinus on the 
24th of May, but finding that a letter of introduc- 
tion from the English Ambassador was necessary, 
before he could be admitted into the presence of 
Royalty, he was obliged to go on to Tebris in the 
north of Persia, where the British Minister, Sir 
€k>re Ouseley, was living. The journey occupied 
eight weeks, including a week spent at the Boyal 
Camp. While there, a controversial discussion was 
forced on him by the Vizier, in which he found it 
necessary to make a frank avowal of his opinions, 
and thus exposed himself to scornful and angry 
threats Between the Camp and Tebris Mr. 
Martyn was seized with a severe attack of fever 
and ague, and was so ill that nothing but his 
ardent desire to secure the success of his translation 
could have enabled him to push on to the end of 
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his journey. The fever which he had contracted 
prostrated him utterly after his arrival at Tebriz, 
80 that he was obliged to give up all idea of pre- 
senting his Persian Testament in person to the 
king. He was most kindly nursed, and cared for by 
Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley, and the former relieved 
Mr. Martyn's anxiety by promising to take the 
manuscript to court, and to lay it before the king. 
This promise he faithfully fulfilled, and after 
securing the royal approbation, he carried it with 
him to St Petersbuig, where, under his personal 
superintendence, it was printed and put into circu- 
lation. 

The object of Mr. Martyn's visit to Persia hemg 
now accomplished, he reverted to his original in- 
tention of visiting England, and the following letter 
was written after his resolution was formed : — 

"Hy dearest Lydia — I have only time to say that I 
have received your letter of February 14. Shall I ^ain 
your heart by adding that I am in such a state of sick- 
ness and pain that I can hardly write to yon T Let me 
rather ohserye, to obviate the g[loomy apprehensions my 
letters to Mr. Grant and Mr. Smieon may excite, that I 
am likely soon to be delivered from my fever. Whether I 
shall gain strength enough to go on rests with our heavenly 
Father, in whose hands are all my timea Oh, His precious 
grace 1 His eternal unchanging love in Christ to my soul 
never appeared more clear, more sweet, more strong. I 
onght to inform you that, in consequence of th^ state to 
which I am reduced by travelling so far overluid without 
having half accomplished my journey, and the consequent 
impossibililv of returning to India the same way, I nave 
applied for leave to come on furlough to England. Per- 
haps you will be gratified by this intelligence, but oh, 
my dear Lydia, I must faithndly tell you that the prob- 
ability of my reaching England alive is but small, and 
this I say, tlutt your expectations of seeing me again may 
be moderate, as mine are of seeing you. Why nave you 
not written more about yourself ? However, I am thaoik- 
fnl for knowing that you are alive and welL" 

On the 2d of September he set forth on his long 
journey, carrying with him letters of introduction 
to the authorities at Constantinople and other places 
which he should visit on his way to England. His 
last letter to Lydia Grenfell was written firom Tebriz 
on the 28th of August, and in it, though he ex- 
presses some dread of the journey he is about to 
begin, he refers cheerfully to his hope of soon seeing 
her again. 

"Sabat, about whom yon inquire so regularly," he 
writes, " I have heard nothing of this long time. My 
friends in India have long since given me up as lost or 
gone out of reach, and if they would write, thev would 
probably not mention him, as he is far from oeing a 
favourite with any of them ; indeed, I am nronounoed 
to be the only man in Bengal who could nave lived 
with him so long. He is, to be sure, the most tor- 
menting creature I ever yet chanced to deal with — 
peevish, proud, suspicions, greedy ; he used to give 
daily more and more distressing proofs of his never 
havm^ received the saving CTace of God. But of this 
you will say nothing ; while nis interesting story is yet 
fresh in the memory of people, his failings had better 
not be mentioned. . . . My course from Constantinople 
is so uncertain that I harcQy know where to desire you 
to direct to me ; I believe Malta is the only place, for 
there I must stop on my way home. Soon we snail have 
occasion for pen and ink no more ; bat I tmst I shall 
shortly see thee face to fiice." 



The journal kept on this, the last journey ever 
undertaken by him, is filled with interesting descrip- 
tions of the places at which he stopped, and of the 
condition and ceremonies of the Armenian Church. 
On the 22d of September he procured at Kars the 
services of a Tartar guard, rendered necessary by 
the dangerous state of the country. This man 
appears to have had his own reasons for hurrying 
from place to place, and insisted on Mr. Martyn's 
undertaking long journeys on horseback, though 
he was suffering severely frofti fever and ague. On 
the morning of the 5th of October he awoke re- 
freshed by a night's rest, but so weak as to be 
scarcely able to obey the orders of his mercfless 
tormentor, who insisted on his riding on to Tocat, 
a small Turkish village, where, however, he 
encountered two Persians travelling from Constan- 
tinople, whose kindness made them appear like 
brothers. The last entiy in his joumsd is dated 
October 6, and concludes with these words, sug- 
gested, probably, by the miseiy and godlessness 
around him: — 

' 'Oh ! when shall time give place to eternity T When 
shall appear that new heaven and new eartn wherein 
dweUetn righteousness ? There shall in no wise enter in 
anytlung that defileth : none of that wickedness that has 
made men worse than wild beasts — none of those corrup- 
tions that add still more to the miseries of mortality 
shall be seen or heard of any more.'* 

After this, no further record has come down to 
us, but we know that on the 16th of October 1812 
his sufferings came to an end, and he entered into 
the reward of his labours. The immediate cause of 
his death is uncertain. The fact that the plague 
waa raging at Constantinople and Tocat is men- 
tioned in his journal, and he may either have 
fallen a victim to that terrible eastern scourge, or 
succumbed to the disease from which he had suffered 
so long, and which must have been greatly aggra- 
vated by the miseiy and discomfort of the latter 
part of his journey. He died " a pilgrim's solitary 
death,'* far away from all human help and comfort, 
though we cannot doubt that the sense of God's 
presence, which had so often cheered his saddest 
moments, was with him when he passed into the 
dark vaUey. The stoiy of Henry Martyn's brief 
life requires no comment It was a life spent in pure 
and selfless devotion to the cause of Qod, and had 
he left nothing behind him but his example to 
sustain and encourage others, his name would still 
deserve to rank among the noblest heroes of the 
mission-field. H. N. 



The Missionaby Rboobd of the Ohuboh of 
Sgotlani). — I should like to see just as many copies 
of the Mimonary Record as of the PairUk Magazine 
in circulation among us. The Magarine is intended 
to supplement the Record ; it can never be a sub- 
stitute for it. Intelligence of what the Church is 
doing all along the line is necessary to stimulate 
and to sustain our activity in the particular portion 
I occupied by us. — St. Otcrg^s {Edin.) Parish Magazine. 
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score jean ana niLoen. i apeni tne aay 
much alone, in looking backwards ud looking on- 
wards. It waa a very happy day, for if wo grow 
old aright we come nearer to the golden gatee, and 
drink in some freeh quafie of the purer air which 
their oDcloee. I leant back in my chair, threw my 
study window open, and listened to the songs of 
birds among trees which were laden with bloBsoms 
and dew. One hook only attracts me now, and that 
is the book about that otiier oounky to which I am 
journeying, nay, so well nigh have reached. I placed 
it before me and read — " I go to prepare a place for 
yon." Again, " Where I am, there shall also my 
serrant be;" and "Father, I will that they also, 
whom Thoa hast given me, he with me where I am, 
that they may behold my glory " — until the blessed 
voice which spoke them once sonnded as verily 
speaking them again in ray ear. The lilacs tossed 
in the wind, sweet smells of early gilly-floweia came 
in through my window. Thrushes and blackbirds 
hopped about my lawn at intervals, perching on a 
hough to sing their thanksgiving songs. Yes, the 
world is very beautifhl, and ten thousand times 
more beautiful when we see Qod in iL In the 
moroing I had had a fbneraL Strange itseems, that 
in my small cure of 600 souls, so often there should 
be a death among them ; so often the mourners 
should pass nnder those shadowing yews ; and so 
often tl» bosom of God's acre should be opened to 



recMve iux own again. But oun is a dying world ; 
we cannot cling to that thing called life ; it is a 
vaponr which vaniaheth away. 

The old man whom I buried was just my own 
age, seventy-five. He was qnite a character, and 
I had visited him through his last illness, with 
some nnusnal interest, wondering how the timid, 
gentle, silent old man would face the grim presence 
of that last solemn messenger. He was a smaQ 
farmer, named Silas Lentlaw. I remembered his 
coming into the parish some twenty yeara ago with 
a bustling and cheei; wife, and two handsome and 
lively daaghtera. He evidently leant much on 
othera, and his wife seemed to be all in all to him, 
so that when she died, two years after, he seemed 
altogether lost. 

In the interval his two daughters had married, 
so that for about eight years he lived alone. The 
neighbours took little notice of him, for he was a 
man of very few wordsL Some of the wsgs colled 
called him " Silent Lentlaw," and with good reaacm. 

But when he had been a widower eight years 
his youngest daughter died, leaving three little 
children Her husband was in poor circumstances, 
so that he gladly threw the care of these children 
upon SiloB. Prom that time Silas brigfatoied and 
seemed fo live anew for these three tittle romping 
girls, who hung ahont him, and dung to him all 
the day long. I rarely met Silas without one or 
all of them with him, sometimes ana in his anna 
and one on either sida They are big girls now, 
but they clung fondly to grandfather to the lost. 

Potty, the youngest, his darling, came to fetch 
me just this day week, her sweet rosy &ce wet 
with team, and her message given intermingled 
with sobs. " Please come to grandad, sir. Ho 
sent me to you. He's very bad." 

I knew he hod been very ill, but was not prs- 
pared to see him as I found him, counting out with 
painful breathing the last few hours of lifei 

"Ah, Silas !" I said, as he greeted me with a 
smile, " I see yon are ready to go. ' Pear no evil,' 
Silas, lean on tiie Good Shepherd. The more yoQ 
lean, the more you will be upheld." 

Silos did not speok, but his face mmpty glowed 
with a heavenly joy, as he clasped his hands and 
looked upwords. 

"His rod and His staff they comfort me," I 
added. 

"Parson!" he said with difficulty, " I never conid 
say much, but the Lord knoweth thot I love Him," 

" ' He knoweth them that are Hie,' Silas," I said. 
" Trust in nothing but in the strong arm of the 
Lord, take nothing with yon, that you moy cling 
only to His blessed pierced hand." 

" All my hope is in Him, and I am at rest in 
Him," 

Those were the last words Silas spoke. 

He died the next day. Patty said through her 
sobs to me, " Grandfather didn't say much, but oU 
bis words were good." 
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It would be well if such witness oonld be borne 
to us all with respect to our speech. In the heavenly 
home to which he is gone there will be no dulness 
of speech, but all alike shall speak the praises of 
their King and Lord. May I, dear Lord, so learn 
that song here, that it may not sound strange to 
my enraptured ears. V. 

9 ftucressful (Sxpttimtnti 

BEIKQ THE HISTORY OF THE BATH STBEET 

CLASS FOR WORKING GIRLS. 

By Bey. James Mitchell, M.A., Sonth Leith. 

CoTUinued from August. 

THE progress of the miU class was rapid and pennanent. 
Before many months were over we were sorely 
hampered for space ; many of the girls sat on the tables 
at tneir sewing to allow room for others to occupy 
the seats. A small room off the class-room was nsed 
for teaching reading to those who required instruction ; 
and the proprietors of the work very kindly put up a 
small shed outside to accommodate those who wishea to 
learn writing. 

The usual order of proceeding was to meet at 7.30. 
The first half-hour was devoted to reading and writing 
for those who wished to learn ; while the others could go 
on with their sewing. At 8 o'clock all were expected to 
be settled down at their different tables^ busy at their 
sewing, while I read some interesting book, varying the 
monotony of the reading by an occasional hymn or song, 
contributed either by the ladies or by some of the girls ; 
and as they gradually became quieter, a few minutes were 
allowed them, from time to time, to have a talk with each 
other. At a quarter past 9 o'clock all the work was 
pat aside, tied up, with each girl's name on it, and put 
into the bags provided for this purpose at each table, and 
the last quurter of an hour was occupied with the Bible 
lesson and the hymn. After the blessing we all separated 
at half-past 9. 

1 did not at first intend that so much time should be 
occupied with reading aloud, but the reading soon became 
the prominent feature of the class, and many a night, 
when near the close of a volume, I have been urged by 
the girls to go on to the end, as they would rather remain 
some time longer than go before the book was finished. 
I am persuaded that if proper care be taken in the choice 
of books, that this would be the universal experience ; 
and it is no small matter to get girls of that ase for two 
nights a week to listen to many thines which perhaps 
you could not say to them directly. We have read all 
forms of books— prose and poetry, fact and fiction, sense 
and nonsense, but always keeping in view not merely the 
securing their interest, but also the conveyinsr to their 
minds something that would do them real good. Every 
book intended to be read at the classes was carefully read 
over previoudy, many excellent books requiring to be 
adapted by omissions. Novels, of course, were not our 
staple reading, but we have by no means rejected them ; 
ana I have found in more instances than one that» by ac- 
customing them to really good novels, we have given them 
a distaste for much of the rubbish of this sort in which 
they formerly indulged. One remarkable circumstance is, 
that they have never taken kindly to Dickens's novels. 
We have not been able to secure an interest in any of 
them ; and there is not one of his which we have not 
been obliged very greatly to abridge, even of his shorter 
stories, in order to get through them. They have told 
me themselves that they did not think them genuine, 
and that even his descriptions of the poor seemed to 
them unreal. Thackeray, on the other hand, has always 
been a favourite, and there has never been any lack of 
interest when any either of his longer or shorter novels 
were read. Of the poets, I think Tennyson was their 



favourite, although here they were more catholic in their 
tastes, and, provided poetry was not made the staple of 
the evening's entertainment, they always enjoyed it for 
a chanffe. Many directly religious books were read, 
although we have generally preferred not so much books 
on directly religious snbjects, as books on other subjects, 
written in a thorouchly religious tone. In this matter 
we have rather preferred to teach them as though we 
taught them not. 

Aa the numbers continued to increase, the proprietor 
nut the cloth-room in the work at our disposal. It was 
large and commodious, and was the hall in which I had 
first addressed the girls when I*was attemptin|; to form 
the class. There was more room for the writmg here, 
which was therefore better taught, and a sentleman 
who was an expert, both in writing himself ana in teach- 
ing it to others, very kindly gave his services. The 
reading was still taught, but as some of the girls were 
shy in admitting that they could not read, and many of 
them were deterred from confessing this, by a fear lest 
their companions should know tneir ignorance, this 
department was carried on, not publicly as formerly, but 
pnvately, by some of the ladies, who had classes at an 
earlier hour than that at which the class met ; and many 
who could scarcely tell the letters, have been able to read 
with jpleasure and with ease in consequence of their self- 
denymg labours. The singing, wMcn had hitherto been 
done heartily, was now taught scientifically by one who 
was a proficient in music, and a basis was laid of what has 
proved a very creditable musical ability displayed by the 
class. I have found that the girls must not be treated as 
if they were under subjection. The^ have had enough of 
this tnrough the day. In the evening they are free, and 
therefore resent the very appearance of drill and dictation. 
They must be led to regara the class as a place of relaxa- 
tion and not of restraint, and we have succeeded in se- 
curing all the quietness and order and attention which are 
requisite, without commanding quietness or seeming to 
exact obedience. The failure of similar attempts can 
often be traced to the attempt to drill them as if they 
were little children, or to rule the class as you would a 
common school. 

The Penny Bank now obtained something like its 
proper proportiona When I first started it, it looked 
as if it were to be a lamentable failure. I got cards 
printed, headed '* Leith Mill GirU' Penny Bank ;" but 
though the cards were given gratis, ana nothing was 
charged for management, it was evidently very unpopu- 
lar. At last the mystery was solved. One evening 
some of the girls called at the Manse, and said that they 
were sorry I had been disappointed with the bank, but 
that it would never succeea unless I changed the name 
of it. They said they did not like to be called '' Mill 
Girls." I at .once apologised, and told them that from 
what I had seen of them I thought the title far from 
being one of reproach, adding that I hoped we should all 
live to see the day when the name of Mill Girl would, 
throuffh the character of those who bore it, be regarded 
as an nonourablename. I got, however, a fresh supply 
of bank cards printed with the heading, "Leith fiatn 
Street Toung Women's Penny Bank," and under the 
altered title a great many bank cards were soon filled 
up. Every Friday night since then, my first work on 
my arrival at the class has been to receive the deposits 
and pay out whatever money is required. The great 
difficulty at first was to get them to deposit small 
sums ; they seemed ashamed to put in only a penny, and 
it was only when I said that if they would not conde- 
scend to put in small sums, I should require to call it 
the Leith Shilling or Pound Bank, that many who were 
able to put in only a little took advantage of it I knew 
that if they \}6gux with a penny their contributions 
would speedily rise to threepence, sixpence, and one 
shilling, or even more, per week ; and although the 
number of dei>ositors is never so large at the end of a 
season as at the beginning, yet the amount deposited 
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weekly at the end is treble what it is at the beginning 
of the season. Interest is allowed them on aU soma 
under a poand, if the money has been in the Jbank six 
months; and when the amount deposited reaches a 

Sound, I eet them to transfer the sum to the National 
ecurity Sayings Bank, in their own name. Many of 
them have laive sums at their credit now in the Sav- 
ings Bank, ana many have b^nn their married life by 
its help, with enough to provide their own fair share of 
the household furniture, and something left over for a 
rainy day. 

In the winter of 1868 a series of special Sunday Even- 
ing Services were held in the Assembly Rooms for the 
workers of the Roperie Company. They were not origi- 
nated by me, but they sprang to a certain extent 
from our class. I undertook to conduct the first of 
the services, and other clergymen were to be asked 
to take part — amone these the Roman Catholic priest. 
Some who would otnerwise have agreed to conduct a 
service, declined when they heard that the priest was 
also asked ; but I had no such hesitation. I knew 
how manv Roman Catholic girls were employed in the 
work, and although the proposal that he snould officiate 
on one evening was not one which I would have made, 
yet it was not one to which I felt at all inclined to object, 
the more especially as I had a strong suspicion that he 
would not agree, and when he was askea he declined. 
The services were most successful ; deigymen of all creeds 
took part in them ; the musical element was fully repre- 
sented by an admirable choir specially paid for the pur- 
pose ; the workers and the members of the class were 
present in laige numbers, and the general community 
eagerly sought admission, sometimes in vain, sometimes 
to the exdusion of our own regular members. All 
the services in the large Assembly Rooms were crowded 
to overflowing, and, after one of these, as I was coming 
up the street, I heard footsteps behind me. I stopped 
for a moment, and a girl (one of those who had been 
one of the deputation aoout the bank cards) said to me, 
" I think, sir, your words have come true, and that 
we may now be proud to be called Mill Girls." These 
services were continued for another winter, and then by 
myself alone, with an undiminished attendance ; but they 
were then suspended, not in consequence, merely, of my 
being necessarily occupied on ^the Sunday evenmgs, but 
also Decauso most of the girls connectea with the class 
were now in the habit of attending public worehip some- 
where ; and it has always seemed to me undesirable to 
keep up a sectional or class feeling with reference to 
divme service, which is intended to make all ranks and 
classes feel that they are members one of another. 

A most jgratifyin^ tribute was paid in the following 
year bv the propnetor of the works, who presented 
us with a hall to be used exclusively for class pur- 
poses, which he had built and fitted up, and which he 
handed over to me in the most handsome manner, in 
acknowledgment of the services which we had rendered 
to the work and to his workers. The hall was admir- 
ably adapted for our use, most commodious, well venti- 
lated, well lighted both by windows and with gas, and 
heated by pipes supplied with steam from the works. 
Maps were provided, and a very costly harmonium pre- 
sented, that still more attention might be paid to the 
musical part of the evening's entertainment 

We had never, during aS the years of our existence as 
a class, endeavoured to secure popularity, or to give it 
any fictitious interest, by soirees or treats of any kind. 
Nevertheless, when the new hall was to be actually taken 
possession of, it seemed a fitting occasion to depart from 
our rule, and to signalise its opening by a Soiree. We 
were just making arrangements for this when we were in- 
formed that the proprietor had resolved to give the enter- 
tainment himself to celebrate the opening. As he never 
did thin^ by halves, it is unnecessary to say that there 
was nothing wanting to make the Soiree acomplete success. 

Fairly settled in our new hall on the 12th Novembo* I 



1869, we resolved to show our gratitude for the gift by 
taking the fullest possible advantage of it. We wen 
able to establish a separate table for shaping and cutting 
out ; for we felt that perhaps too much had been done 
for the girls in this respect, and that many of them 
would still be very helpless in their own houses, if 
they were then, for the first time, thrown upon their 
own resources. Dressmaking proper, of course, we did 
not affect, but rather discouraged, and althou^ many 
girls got dresses made at the class, yet this was meant 
to be rather the reward of previous diligence. We 
attempted to carry out the rule that no girl should 
be allowed to get a dress made at the class until she 
had made with her own hands, and paid for, every 
article of comfortable underclothing which was re- 
quisite. We attached great importance to this, inas- 
much as many girls were very imperfectly and insuffi- 
ciently furnished with warm underclothing, preferring 
rather to spend their hard-won wages on some flashy, 
unsubstantial, and expensive outer dress for high days 
and holidays, and many a girl shivering across the LinxB 
on a cold winter morning had sowed we seeds of incur- 
able disease, which would have been prevented by warm 
underclothing better adapted to the climate. I am sure 
we effected an important reformation in this respect, and 
although I cannot say that we have aeGomplished any 
very great triumphs in the matter of cutting out, yet 
many who have left the school have left thoroughly able 
to do all that a working-man's household can require, 
and hundreds have made such progress in sewing, that 
their skill would do no discredit to a professed seamstressL 

Geography was a veiy pleasant variety for most of tiie 
girls, for naif an hour in the week, and with clear and 
admirable m&p8» they acquired such a familiarity with 
Scotland and England, at least, that it would be diffi- 
cult to puzzle them with any question which an intelli- 
gent and well-informed giri should be expected to answer. 

Arithmetic has also Men taught with a fidr measure 
of success, and the interest was kept up, as well aa a 
good deal of general information given, by questions which 
bore upon their own daily lives, and containing references 
to the prices of familiar articles, and the quantities re- 
quired for daily or weekly use. Some of them have told 
me that they had a mucn better knowledge of the price 
of things, and a much better general notion of the quan- 
tities required, when they came to set up house for 
themselves, by what they remembered of the questions 
given them in the arithmetic class. 

The proceedings are varied every evening by a son^ 
occasionally from any girl who knows a good one^ and if 
it is one with a chorus, it is sure to oe a &vourite. 
Many of the girls have learned several part songs, and 
these are often sung during the evening with great effect. 
As a proof of the progress made in we singing, I may 
mention that we resolved to ^t up a concert in the 
hall, and 'give a musical entertainment to their friends, 
and to the workers ^nerally. The hall was crowded, 
the audience enthusiastic, their applause tremendous ; 
our young friends did their yerj cwst, and competent 
authorities pronounced their performance wonderful. 

Another variety fktim the monotony of reading has 
been given by the visits of friends, who have delivered 
interesting addresses. Some of the gentlemen were very 
much perplexed at first by the apparent want of interest 
shown by the girls as muiifestea oy the continual head 
bobbing, but thej soon discovered that this was simply 
owing to their being occupied by their needle and thread, 
and that the address was being attentively followed all 
the while. One evening of conjuring and l^erdemain 
was of special exgoyment, and although our young friends 
did not admire any sort of entertainment which required 
them to suspend their sewing operations, they were so 
thoroughly mystified by the marvellous tricks of the 
gentleman amateur, that they did not grudge the even- 
ing being entirely lost so far as needle and thread were 
concerned. To he eonduded. 
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" SiUg BHillie *' anU fitleber Zom. 

By Mn. Alfred Maolbqd. 

THE noise of the scboolroom was hushed for the 
time. Something dreadful had happened in that 
little room. Tom Fairlie had actually struck the 
** Mistress !" The children were horrified. What 
would be done to Tom ? was the question in all 
their minda. He stood there, a great, strong, savage- 
looking, dirty boy of twelve, looking like a young 
giant among the other children in the Infant 
School, whose ages ranged from little mites of two 
and a half years, up to boys and girls of eight or 
nine. His eyes just now had a sullen angry ex- 
pression in them, which gave to his face the look 
of some wild animal ; his thick, rough, uncombed 
hair increased the likeness ; and altogether he was 
not a comely sight in his dirty, ill-fitting garments. 

The silence continued. Miss Millar looked at 
the culprit That she was angry there could be no 
doubt. There was something in her eye which the 
youngest child there could read. But as she 
stood facing Tom, her glance changed gradually to 
what looked more like pity. He stood before her, 
flushed, defiant, and yet astonlBhed at himself. 
He had been mischievous and disobedient all the 
morning, and when his class was called up for a 
reading lesson, had refused to open his book. The 
teacher's patience was at length worn out. 

''Tom, you must be punished; hold out your 
hand," she said, and brought from a drawer the 
much- dreaded and seldom-used ''taws." Tom's 
obstinacy increased. 

" Hold out your hand, sir," repeated Miss Millar, 
her colour heightening and her eyes getting sterner 
as she felt that there was to be a fight for 
obedience. 

But no I Tom still stood dangling his arms by 
his side, and muttering to himself. Miss Millar 
lifted his arm, to hold it out with the one hand 
while she " palmied " with the other, when lo ! 
the hand was suddenly raised, and gave a blow to 
her faea Such a thing had never been imagined 
by the wildest boys in the school, and there were 
many of them. What punishment would be suffi- 
cient for him ? Would the policeman be sent 
for ? And would Tom be handcuffed and carried 
away to the dark dungeons, and fed on bread and 
water, and never see daylight any more? One thing 
was certain, they aU thought ; — he would be dis- 
missed from the school 

At length the teacher said, " Tom, are you sony 
for what you have done 9" But there was no answer. 

" Well, Tom, my boy, you must leave the school 
until you feel sorry ; then you may come back." 
Tom stood still a moment, and then shuffled to the 
door, which was opened for him by Miss Millar 
herself, who looked sadly at him as he passed out, 
and then returned to her duties in the schoolroom, 
without making any comment on the occurrence. 

When school was over Miss Millar walked 



slowly homewards, thinking over the events of the 
afternoon. She felt very sorry for the poor boy. 
What was to be done with himf The wildest, 
dirtiest, most uncouth of all her pupils, he was 
the one who most interested her. Her school was 
a small mission one in a city dose, and was sup< 
ported by a Christian congregation, who worked 
well and willingly in the district Tom was much 
too old for the school, but he had been so neglected 
in every way, that he was quite unfit for a school 
for children of his own age. So he had been taken 
in, and had made wonderful progress with his 
lessons, being naturally quick and intelligent. His 
mother had died about ten years before; his 
father was a hopeless drunkard, and was seldom 
seen at home. A half-witted brother, about 
eighteen years of age, was housekeeper, and with 
his white apron down to his feet, and his broom or 
washing-cloth in his hand, seemed to have a sense 
of his own importance in that capacity. Not that 
much cleaning was really accomplished, but Will 
was always busy, and always happy in his work. 
Though very tricky, and ever ready to enter into 
Tom's fun, he was quite harmless, and very good- 
natured. Their sister Mary, who was sixteen years 
of age, wrought in a printing establishment from 
early morning till evening, and earned a little 
more by knitting stockings after her home-coming, 
for she was the only bread-winner in the family, 
and could not afford to be idle. So Tom had had 
no one to look after him during the day, and did 
very much as he liked. And it may be supposed 
that in the squalid close in which his life was 
spent, he learned a great deal of evil, and but 
little good. He had now been attending the 
school for a considerable time, and had quickly 
gone through several classes, and at last he was in 
the highest class, and was perhaps the brightest 
boy in the class, dividing the honour of being dux 
with Bobby Long, who, though not quite so clever 
as Tom, had the advantage of a father who helped 
him to prepare his lessons in the evenings. So it is 
not strange that his teacher liked Tom, and felt so 
sorry about his obstinacy and bad temper. 

When Tom left the school, he did not go home 
till the usual hour, but wandered about all the 
afternoon, through the neighbouring streets and 
closes ; and he said nothing to Will till the morn- 
ing, when hearing the school bell. Will cried, 
« Tam, the bell, the bell, ye'll be late." 

" I'm no gaun back agaifl," Tom answered sulkily. 

Will was surprised, for Tom had been really fond 
of the school lately ; so he asked him why. And 
then Tom, half-ashamed, and half-laughing, and still 
defiant, told Will the whole story, expecting that 
he would eigoy it, as he had often enjoyed accounts 
of Tom's mischievous doings out of doors. But he 
was altogether unprepared for the way the poor lad 
behaved. 

"Oh, Tam, Tam, hoo could ye dae itl" he 
cried, and lifting his apron to his face he sobbed 
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and wept as if his heart were broken. '^ An' ahe's 
been sae kind tae ye, an' gied ye yon bonny book 
wi' yer name written on't/' he went on, sobbing 
between his words like a little child. 

And so he kept on, recounting all Miss Millar's 
kindnesses, until at last Tom really began to feel 
sorry. But still he could not make up his mind to go 
over to the 
school, and say 
how Sony he 
felt So he sat 
still in the little 
room, doing no- 
thing ; until at 
last, after using 
every alignment 
in his power to 
get him to go to 
the school, poor 
Will set about 
his daily work, 
sighing and sob- 
bing all the 
while. This was 
Will's washing 
day, and gener- 
ally the wash- 
ing day was the 
happiest day of 
the week for 
him. The a- 
mountofsoaphe 
consumed bore 
no proportion 
to the number 
of articles 
washed, for he 
lored to see the 
suds frothing 
up in the tub, 
and while he 
rubbed, amused 
himself watch- 
ing the large 
bells rising on 
the surface and 
then bursting 
into nothing be- 
fore his eyes. 
And then, when 
he thought hia 
work finished to 
perfection, he would wring out the few poor rags 
which served for under garments, bed-linen, and 
towel (for that article was in the singular number), 
and hang them ostentatiously on a pole outside the 
window to diy. 

But to-day he seemed to take no pleasure in his 
work. At last it was finished, and then Will said, 
" Come on, Tam, I'll gang ower wi' ye, and we'll 
tell the mistress that ye are sony." Tom was by 
this time so repentant that he readily agreed. So 




over they went. Will leading the way across the 
little playground, and tapping gently at the door. 
It was opened by a little boy, and then Will found 
himself, for the first time in his life, inside a school- 
room. He had always had wit enough to know 
that he had not enough wit to learn to read, and 
had never shown any desire to go to school, though 

he took great 
delight in Tom's 

proficiency. 

As he entered 
now, he looked 
around with 
great awe and 
wonder at the 
texts and pic- 
tures on the 
waUs, at the 
large black- 
board, the ball- 
frame, and the 
other furnish- 
ings of the In- 
fant School 
Then he slowly 
approached the 
teacher's desk, 
and stammered 
out, ''Please, 
mistressy we're 
baith awfu' 
sorry, me and 
Tam, and a- 
shamed for what 
he did, an' he's 
ready tae take 
his palmie noo, 
and wnd ye 
please g^e me 
ane tae, jist tae 
make up, like?" 
And the poor 
fellow actually 
held out his 
great long arm, 
while the tears 
once more 
streamed down 
his cheeks, 
faster than he 
could wipe them 
away with his 
big apron. Miss Millar was deeply moved with the 
poor lad's behaviour, and she answered, " No, Will, 
that is not needed. If Tom is sorry for his fault, 
we shall say no more about it." Ajid then Tom, 
looking very much ashamed of himself, came for- 
ward and asked pardon. He did not say much, 
but he had learned a lesson from his silly brother, 
and his teacher had no longer to complain of his 
obstinacy and disobedienca So you see that Silly 
Willie, as they called him, could teach clever Tom. 
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BEUNION IN HEAVEN. 



" ForiBhatU OUT }iope,iir joy.or eromn^ r^oieiagt An 
iMleven yt inlhepreien^t of the lari Java Chrid at 
Hit eommgl" — 1 Tbesb. u. 19. 
/~\TJR ideas of hesTen var; with our age and dr- 
^-^ cnnutaDcea. When young, we think of heaven 
as a great and glorious oity occupied by bright and 
happy beings, of whom we read, but in whom we 
feel no special interest When vre get further on 
in life, and have been called to part with not a 
few of those we loved, we begin to think of heaven 
as a world, having in it not only angels, but also 
many to whom our hearts are still knit by strong 
and tender ties. And when, if we live to old age, 
we lift OUT eyes to the sky above us, and some- 
times wish to be there, ire think cnT heaven as 
ft r^on in which, when we enter it, we shall know 
many more than we know on earth. 

Now, a this hope of reunion with the departed 
likely to be realised ) We believe that many of 
onr relatives and Mends, have fallen asleep in 
Jesns. If we live as they lived, and die as they 
died, shall we meet them agtun and have fellow- 
ship with them again I Heaven, they say, is a 
world of rest Is this reet to ba enjoyed by na 
with those who trod along with us the rough paths 
of life 1 Heaven, they say, is a world of joy. Is 
this joy to be ehued by us with those who shared 
our happiness on earth 1 Heaven, they ssy, b a 
world of love. Is this love to be a mere general 
benevolence, or is it to fasten itself on particular 
objects, and especially on those to whom our hearts 
dung on earth 1 

There are some wboee ideas of heaven are such 
as to make it seem no very inviting place. They 
speak of its walls of jasper ; of its gates of pearl ; 
of its streeta of gold. Th^ speak of its triumphal 
palms ; of its lofty songs ; of its endless worship; 
They Bpeak of its perfect knowledge and perfect 
holiness. But something more is needed to make 
it a place of attractiveness to ns — to satisfy the 
cravings of the human heart It must be a scene 
of affection and love — of afi'ection and love to beings 
like ourselves. And that it will be a world where, 
in all probability, we shall recognise and have 
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fellowship with departed friends, I proceed to 
endeavour to show. 

Think on the constitution of our nature. We 
aie made for society, and are largely dependent 
for our happiness on human companionship. Now, 
we have no resson to believe that our nature in 
the hereaf1»r will be essentially changed. On the 
contrary, so far as we know, it will have the same 
faculties and affections that it has now. Doubt- 
less, in one vastly important point it will be differ- 
ent It will be redeemed and purified ; it will be 
freed from ever; vestige of infirmity and sin ; it 
will be perfected. But, so far as we know, it will 
be essentially the sama It will be renewed, but 
not re-created. If this be the case, then there 
surely must be eigoyment of friendship in heaven, 
if heaven is to be a place of full and satialying 
happiness to man. 

Again : Think on the great otjject of Christ's 
redemptive work. 

He came to deliver ns from all the ills which 
the great enemy of man has brought upon our 
race. How many these are ! But there is not 
one from which Christ will not save His people. 
He is to take away sin — the guilt of sin ; the de- 
grading iufiuence of sin ; the pollution of sin. He 
is to free from sorrow — to wipe away all tears 
from the ey& He is to destroy death. But He 
can hardly be said to do this unlsu He brings 
parted ones together again. And may we not 
infer that it is His purpoee to do this from the 
manner in which He acted when He was on eaitb } 
In the graveyard of Bethany He delivered Lazanu 
to his sisters. When at Capernaum, in the house 
of Jairus, He pronounced the mighty words, 
"Talitha cumil" and the maid arose, He do- 
Uvered her to her parents. At the gate of Nain, 
too, he delivered the risen youth to bis mother. 
May we not reasonably infer from this, that when 
He shall awaken all the dead, it will be to deliver 
to their beloved, for peisonal recognition and for 
special fellowship, all the divided who have fallen 
asleep in Him 1 

But I would have you specially think on the 
more direct statements of Scripture bearing on 
the sulyeot. 

It is true we have only scanty references in Scrip- 
tore to the h^>pineBa of heaven, and to the condi- 
tion of the saints there. But for this veiy reason 
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it IB the more important that we should look care- 
fully at what ifl said on the subject. When we do 
so, it seems to me we can have no great difficulty 
in making up our mind in regard to it 

The patriarchs are said to have been gaihtred to 
their people when they died. The expression, accord- 
ing to some, simply means that they were buried in 
the sepulchres of those who went before them. But 
this was not literally the case in regard to all of 
whom the words are used ; and in no case does it 
appear to exhaust the full meaning of the phrase. 
I cannot but think there is a reference to the 
patriarchs joining the communion of their pious 
ancestors in those abodes of righteousness where 
the spirits of the holy dwell 

David was comforted, on the decease of his child, 
by the prospect of meeting (hat child again. What 
says he? *^I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me." Now it seems impossible to mis- 
understand this. David could have derived little 
comfort in the midst of his great sorrow by looking 
forward to the time when his body would lie in the 
dust beside one to whom his heart dung so tenderly. 
His view evidently stretched beyond death and the 
grave ; and he expected a happy reunion with his 
child in a world where there would be no parting 
any more. 

On the Mount of TransfigwraHon Peter knew the 
heavenly visitants who communed with his Lord, 
and distinguished them from each other. How he 
came to have this knowledge we are not told. 
Probably Christ communicated it to him directly. 
But he did possess it in some way or other. And 
if such knowledge of and acquaintance with de- 
parted saints cotdd be had on earth, surely it is 
more than likely it will be enjoyed in heaven — 
where, moreover, the narrative implies that Moses 
and El^'ah had already met and recognised each 
other. 

Christ says, " Make to yourselves friends of the 
Mammon of unrighteousness, that when ye fail, 
they may receive you into everUuting habitations,** 
Now, what is the meaning of this verse ? It seems 
to be this. Use your money (here called Mammon 
of unrighteousness, perhaps because of the evil 
which so oflen attaches to wealth, either to the 
getting of it, or in the way of the manifold tempta- 
tions to which it ministers) — ^use it with an eye to 
the future : spend it in a profitable way : make by 
it friendsL And how ? By bestowing it — so much 
of it as you can spare-— on the poor and needy. 
And with what view ? That when ye fidl, i.«. die, 
they, the friends yon have made — the poor and 
needy — may receive and welcome you into the 
everlasting habitations to which they may have 
gone before you. Personal recognition and com- 
munion in the other world are thus clearly implied 
here. 

And finally, what says Paul in the text ? *' For 
what is our hope, or joy, or crown of r^oicing ? 
Are not even ye, in the presence of the Lord Jesus 



Christ at His coming ?" The meaning is obvious 
enough. Paul looks forward to the coming of the 
Lord. It will ^ A great and glorious event. 
There is much in the prospect of it to inspire him 
with joy. But what will be one main source — the 
main source of his happiness on an occasion of such 
pre-eminent grandeur and blessedness 7 It will be 
a recognising and meeting with those whom he 
taught on earth — ^those whom he led to embrace 
the truth — ^those who became partakers with him 
of fidth in Christ 

From these and such-like statements of Scripture 
I think we are fully warranted in believing that 
death-divided Christian Mends will meet again. 
There may be not a little connected with the sub- 
ject, which, with our limited faculties and imperfect 
information, we are unable at present to explain. 
It may be said, If it would make us happy to 
recognise and to have the society of old friends in 
heaven, would it not make us unhappy to miss 
others to whom we were attached on earth f And 
there is no wholly satisfactory reply save one — ^we 
have confidence in Him who promises to His own 
that the days of their mourning shall be ended.^ 
A reunion of Christian friends in the Hereafter 
seems to be required to complete and perfect our 
happiness, and many a passage in Cod's Word 
appears distinctly to point to it And what a glori- 
ous prospect this opens up to us ! We have all 
some dear ones away. 

" Them ii no flock, however watched and tended. 
But one dead lamb ia there ; 
There ia no firedde, howaoe'er defended. 
Bat haa one vacant chair." 

Do we believe that our departed one is safe and 
happy ? — child, or brother, or sister ; husband or 
wife; or veneiible parent, under whose roof-tree 
life's early days passed so securely awayl We would 
not^ even if we could, bring them back to this world 
of restlessness and sin. But we have many an uit- 
utterable longing to meet them again. We may 
have that longing gratified. In a few years at tiie 
longest we may be at their side onoe more. We 
may join them in a world in which no grave is dug, 
and no cypress grows. And how f Let us make 
sure that we are united by a living faith to a living 
Saviour, and we shall ere long be with them in 
glory ; " and so shall we ever be " together " with 
the Lord." 

^ Conaideration of the qnestion hen raiaed "will be re- 
amned in a forthcoming nnmher. 

Foresight.— In the sanahine Ood bida us not foiget 
the coming rain ; in the year of plenty He bids us Uy 
np atore againat the year of fSunine ; in fall work and 
high wagea He bida oa prepare for the storm and the loss 
of work ; in health He bida ua remember aickneas and 
the aid of the Sick Society ; in youth and strength He 
auggeata an inaorance againat old age and the healthy 
shame of the Poorhonae. — Cranumd Parish Magoxme. 
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By Mn. Oliphant. 

Chapter X. 

AFTER this, for nearly a fortnight, there was a blank, 
and nothing happened at Wallyford. On the first 
Saturday, John wrote to say that he was unable to come, 
he had "things to do," his mother would have to excuse 
him. It was impossible, he said, that he could get away. 
This had been a ^preat trouble to the parents, but they 
had submitted to it ; and now the second week had worn 
away, and Saturday had come again. 

The entire family had always said and known that 
life was very quiet, and indeied, that it was dull at 
AVallyford. And Isabel had known it like the rest 
She had herself said this sometimes on wet afternoons, or 
when her seam was long, and the sunshine tempting 
outside. But she had never known what it meant till 
now. When she got up languidly the next morning 
after that day, and saw her life, ^y under the gray 
skies, stretching out before her with no change in it, 
Isabel's young heart seemed to die within her. It did 
not occur to her that she would die, as a girl with a 
heartbreak so often imagines, and hopes to do ; but her 
life seemed to be dead, though she was going to live for 
all these terrible, dull, hopeless years. She would live 
till she was seventy perhaps — till she was as old as papa 
— and every day would be like this day, pale and gray 
and cold, with breakfast and dinner and tea — tea and 
breakfast and dinner, and nothing more. Nothing more. 
Ko expectation to make the long hours flv, and to make 
them beautiful as they flew. No sudden sound of a 
step on the gravel, or knock at the door, at which her 
heart would leap up. Nothing of all that ; only the dull 
getting up, the dull walk, the long seam, the reading the 
meals, and nothing, nothing to break the routine. It 
was not possible in these first days to keep a little vague 
hope altogether out of her mind, a hope that Mansfield 
would arrive one evening suddenly as he used to do, 
and that he would be able to explain everything, and 
prove that they were all wron^ and at the same time 
make it dear tnat she had a right to take up his cause 
and defend it, and stand by nim as Jeanie stood by 
Bobbie Baird. This lingering hope^ or rather dream — 
for it was not strong enough to be a hope— was like a 
iairy tale to IsabeL She did not put any trust in it, but 
yet it aooompanied her, fiuntly, nur off, causing a little 
flutter at her heart whoi any sound unusual penetrated 
ihe quiet But there wero scarcely any aouuds in those 
days that were not known and usuaL Never had the 
imagination had so little scope. Nothing happened that 
was not laid down in the routine of eveiy oay. The 
fortnight — which yet was not quite so much as a fort- 
night—looked like months or like years to IsabeL She 
seemed to count every hour as it went by. When she 
tried to imagine what would happen if Mansfield did xe* 
turn, and it that half-told tale came to anything, her 
head turned round and she could not think. She did 
not even feel the horror she should have felt for the 
story that had been told her. At the end of this fort- 
night she began to ask herself in the msze of pain and 
disenchantment, whether Mansfield himself, and those 
eyes which had been so bright, and that tongue that had 
been so eloquent, had ever existed at alL Were they 
not a dream 9 and this was life — ^jnst such as it had been 
aU her days — jet, alas I so different— just as it must be 
— ^never changm^ through all the long interminable chain 
of years to come. 

To see Isabel so changed, so pale, so spiritless and 
BUent, filled the household with a pity which was more 
intense for the time than any other feeling. Even John fell 
into the background. It seemed to be doing her a wrong 
to be able to Udnk of anything else. They made piteous 
attempts to amuse her, the Captain fatiguing himself with 
the effort to remember old stories that she had not heard 



before — ^thoee stories of his own life which had once been 
so delightfal to Isabel ; and Mrs. Cameron, forsaking her 
comparative dlence (for it was the Captain who was the 
talker of the family), and growing loquacious for her sake. 
Even Marget exerted herself, nay, exhausted herself, pick- 
ing up all the scraps of gossip she could gather, in the 
effort to "take the baim^ mind off hersel'." Isabel made 
a great effort to listen, but her attention strayed, whether 
it was from Marget's gossip or her father's tales — and 
they all looked on with a wondering dismal amusement 
to see that no one among them did her so much good as 
duU old Simon digging his potatoes, who made no effort 
at all, and could not ro persuaded to see anything out of 
the way in the whole matter, or in Isabel's appearance, 
or in anything that was happening. ''She's just in 
her ordinar," ne said, when Lis wi^ cried about "yon 
darlin' i" and almost the only pleasure in the girl's life 
seemed to be to stand by him at nis delving and listen to 
his slow, indifferent talk, and breathe in the fresh smell 
of the tumed-up earth. They all stood and looked on, a 
little circle of spectators, more interested than ever were 
an audience at a tragedv, struck to the heart to feel that 
they could do nothing &r her, yet smiling in a speechless 
wonder at honest Simon, whose company she liked best 
And at last the second Saturday came, after vears (it 
seemed) of this colourless life. Even Isabel looked for- 
ward to John's coming. In spite of herself she could 
not help feeling that he must bring news of some kind ; 
there would be something about Mansfield one w^* or 
another ; either that he had gone away, or that he had not 
gone away ; that the story was true, or that it was not 
true. StiU more did Mrs. Cameron long for John — for 
himself in the first place — ^to see him, to see how it was 
with him, if he was persevering in the bettor way upon 
which he had assurea them he had entered ; and then 
to teU him of all that had happened, to secure his tender 
help to his sister, his s^pathy with them aU. Even, 
she thought fondly, this very trouble might be a good 
thing for John. It would be a tie the more to his home. 
He md a good heart, and no man that had a heart at all 
would refuse to be tender to Isabel, to give her what 
consolation was in him. Perhaps, Mrs. Cameron whis- 
pered to herself, this might have been an object with 
Providence in suffering so sore a trouble to come upon 
the duld. She would not have said this to the Optain, 
who did not like such suppositions, but she allowed herself 
to whiroer it to her own neart Perhaps it might be for 
John's benefit that Isabel was to suffer Was it not a 
law of the universe^ in which there are so many mysteri- 
ous laws, that the innocent should suffer for the guilW I 
Perhaps this lamb was to be led to the sacrifice too, uke 
anothw and greater, that her brother might turn from 
his evil ways and live. Oh if it had but been herself, the 
mother, that could have done it with her suffering 1 But 
bdng that it was Isabel, who could tell but that this was 
one of the Lord's meanings? When the evening ap- 
proached, and it was nearly John's time for arriving, she 
threw a litUe white Shetland shawl over her cap, and 
went out to meet hiuL First it was only in the shrubbery 
before the house that she waited looking for her bov ; 
and then, as the road was so quiet and not a soul visible, 
she ventured farther and strayed out between the two 
great ash-trees. The road lay a long way before her, 
white with the autumn drought and dust, not a single 
shadow upon it all the way. She walked slowly along 
with that little excitement of all her nerves which her 
boy's comings and the faint doubt lUwavs in the back- 
ground as to whether he would come, brought to her. 
She wanted to see him before he should get home, to 
tell him all that had happened, to prepare him. It 
did not occur to her that there could be any doubt of 
John's sympathy. Perhaps he would say, * * I warned you 
that he was not a man to come here ;" but Mrs. Cameron 
felt that her satisfaction in her son's superior judgment 
and desire to keep the evil-doer from nis home would 
almost compensate her for having to confess, ** It was my 
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fault." Her heart was very full of this. She woald tell 
him that it was she who was to blame, not his father — 
was it likely a man would take notice of the nonsense of 
two young things? — ^nor Isabel herself, who, the Lord bless 
her ! was but a bairn and knew no better ; but she alone, 
who ought to have known. And she was not without a 
lurking hope that her boy would console her and bid her 
not to blame herself so sorely, and say that it was no- 
body's fault This she hoped without owning it. She 
went on, so full of her expectation of him, that she forgot 
to remark how far she had gone, and it was only when 
at last in the distance she saw a figure faintly reveal 
itself, first a speck on the road, then somebody moving 
towards Wallyford, that she paused, her heart ^ving a 
jump in her breast, and lookmg round, perceivra where 
she wa& She had come about half a mile from home. 
The two great ash-trees had almost dropped out of sight 
behind her, and nothine but the roofs of^Wallyfoid were 
visible. She smiled to nerself as she put up her hand to 
the little shawl upon her head. She had " nothing on ; " 
but what of that when it was her own road, and her 
son was coming to meet her ? A calm stole over her 
whole being. To be made thus sure that he was coming, 
that tlus time there was to be no disappointment, was of 
itself much. She looked back and then forward, and 
stood still a little, thinking it would not do to go much 
farther; for presently a cross road fell into this, and 
there might be strangers about, and she with "nothing on. " 

It was not till fofl five minutes later that it occurred 
to Mrs. Cameron that she might be mistaken. The soft 
calm in her heart ended in a moment, and the old feverish 
uncertainty leaped back into being. It was not John. 
John mignt be coming, no doubt was coming, but this 
was not he. It was a much older man, a man who had 
not John's youthful elastic tread, but plodded on heavily, 
making but slow progress, not much quicker than her 
own. Not being Jomi, it mattered very little to Mrs. 
Oameron who it was, and yet she could not help observ- 
ing this. Should she turn back f for she was not, she 
said to herself, fit to see strangers. She turned accord- 
ingly and walked towards home for some five minutes 
more, playing with her own desire to look back, and 
listening to ue steps growiuff nearer, plodding along, 
with a sound of fatigue in them. Then she reflectdl 
that, whoever the stranger was, he could easily see 
that she was "about her own doors," and that conse- 
quentlv there was nothine indecorous in being thus 
seen with " nothing on. " And by this time John might 
be in sight, which would so well explain a mother's 
errand. Accordingly, she permitted herself to turn round 
again. The waynirer was dose to her now. He was a 
middle-aged man, hot and weaiy, his face flushed with 
his walk, his expression, as she perceived immediately 
with r^y sympathy, full of trouble. Poor man I some- 
thing was wrong with one of his family, no doubt of that. 
Would it be illness, would it be worse ? She wondered 
if she should not ask him to stop for a moment at Wally- 
ford and tdce a rest, and perhaps a drink of somethings 
as it was a wann night, or a cup of tea ? Where had she 
seen his face f She was sure she had seen his face. She 
wpts so much interested that she did not feel as she would 
have otherwise done, the disappointment of seeing no 
other figure behind him on the road. Yes^ certainly, she 
had seen that face before. 

He took off his hat as he drew nearer, recognising her 
also, it was evident, immediately. Then it began to 
dawn upon her where she had seen him, and as this 
happened a sudden tumult sprang up in Mrs. Oameron's 
being. " Is it Mr. Johnston f " she said, with an indescrib- 
able sinking of the heart 

" Indeed, mem, it Ib me,'* the stran^r said with a grave 
voice. And then, after a pause, bemg breathless with 
haste and fatigue, he asked, ** Is Mr. John here ?" 

" John t here f I am just waiting for him. I came 
out, as you see, with nothing on, to meet my son. Will 
you not come in and rest f You have come by the coach, 



Mr. Johnston f John always walks. But come in, you 
must come in. The Captain will be very glad to see you, 
and John, no doubt, will soon be here." 

** You must not be afraid of me. Whether he is hers 
or not, Mrs. Cameron, you must be open with me," said 
Mr. Johnston, his face written like a tragic volume with 
lines of care, and fixing his eyes upon her : " 1 am a 
friend in any case ; Mr. John will teu you that you need 
not be afraid of me." 

''Afraid !" she said, with a cry of wonder and teiror 
and indignation all mingled. Then she stopped and 
looked at him, casting, at the same time, an agonised 
glance behind him along the empty road. " Mr. John- 
ston, something has happened, there is something wrong 
with my boy." 

" Sometmng sore wrong," cried the good man, looking 
at her with anxious pity. And then he said, " I would 
like to see the Captain, mem, if it's not dissj^eeable. I 
would rather see the Captain." 

" Mr. Johnston, vou'lt tell me ; the Captain is old and 
frail, not so well able to bear, and he has plenty to bear 
already. For the love of Ood, tell me ; do not go about 
the bush. What is wrong with my boy ! " 

He threw up his hands as if to put her away : " O mem I 
go ben the houses and let me spesic to the Captain," ha 
said. 

"Is he ill — ^is he — dead? Speak, man, and do not 
murder a woman at her own door I is it worse than that t 
Oh me, oh me, I see it in his eves, it's worse than that 1 
What has he done ? what has he done ? I'm meanins^*' 
said Mrs. Cameron, standing still in ^e middle of &e 
road, "what do you say he"s done?" Hef mouth had 
grown dry, so that she could scarcely speak. 

The cauuer stood wrinmng his hands, looking piteoualy 
at the mother to whom he was about to give so terrible 
a blow. " Mistress Cameron — oh that it should be my part 
to tell you 1 He left the office two days ago. I thought 
he would be here. I've had a sore heart, but I thoagut 
he would be here. I thought he would have let you 
know, and see what you cofud do. It's some — ^money — 
that must be made up, that must be made up^ or he's 
mined for life." 

She was standing tightly drawn together, her elbows 
against her sides, her £mds clasped to keep herself up. 
When she heard the word " money " she gave a cry, then 
relaxed her stem expression a little with a long breath 
of relief. Money ? She did not understand. So little 
was she aware of delinquency connected with money, that 
she was bewildered and felt nothing but relieL 

•< Money," she said ; ''is that all ? " 

" All ! ' cried the other with an almost hysterical lao^i. 
And then he added, " You cannot understand ma What 
do you know, a lady, of troubles like these ? I would 
rather speak to the uaptain, if you plesse." 

" Money," she repeated mechanically. " I think my 
mind's wandering and I cannot tell what ye mean. I 
told him if he had debts we would make any sacrifice ; 
there are aye debts. Is it not that ? then, Loid help oa ! 
Mr. Johnston, will you not tell me in plain Scotch ? What 
is it you mean ? He has put his hand to bills and such 

like— no that " She paused, and with a sudden wild 

cry caught him by the arm. 

" No that John — ^no that my boy No^ no, no, not 

that — ye canna mean that Money 1 No that he has 
taken~-God forgive me, what was not — ^his ain ? " 

*'It is just that, Mrs. Cameron," said the cashier, 
trembling with sympathy and agitation. '* Oh, dinna be 
too hard upon him. The lad is young, and the tempta- 
tion was sore ; and up to this moment, nobody knows-— 
nobody knows, but iust myself. I thought it was best, 
in case of any mistake, to come and speak. Oh, if yon 
will but mind that we must foigive as we would be 
forgiven. Diana be too hard upon him, Mistreas 
Cameron," the good man cried, alarmed by the expte»- 
sion of her face. 

" Me— hard ! " She oould not get out another word« 
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her moath was dry as the dost nnder her feet She stood 
like a woman tamed to atone, her hands tightly clasped 
hefore her, her countenance rigid with a horror which 
made every featnre like marble. (" If that was how the 
woman was that looked back upon Sodom, I understand 
it all now," Johnston said afterwards ; " the poor body 
had left a son there.") 

"What have I done to ye f what have I done to ye?" the 
good man cried. " my dear leddy, it*s not past remedy I 
Take hold of my arm and come home. There is nobody, 
nobody, knows anything about it — ^yet— but myself. " 

" You are a kind man, Mr. Johnston. You have bairns 
of your own," Mrs. Cameron said. ^ 

** That have I*-that have I " (*' The Lord avert all evil 
from them," he said in his heart, feeling that if a son of 
his were to do like this, life would not m worth having) ; 
** but, Mrs. Cameron, you must come in — ^^ou must come 
in ; and the Captain and me, we will talk it all over, and 
see what is to be done." 

" The Captain 1 " she cried with a gasp ; " oh, my poor 
old man I" Then she caught at the Kind strangers arm 
with a sudden revival of strength, not, however, to go 
home with him, but to keep mm from the door which- 
never was closed on any one. "Mr. Johnston, listen to 
me ; a woman thinks most of sin, but a man of dishonour. 
This — ^will break my old man's heart : that his name, his 
good name^ that is a gloiy to his family, should be dragged 

through the mire — ^that a son of his should I canna 

speak — I canna speak 1 Mr. Johnston, listen to me," 
sne cried, clinging to his arm ; "can you and me not do 
it, can we not do it, without troubling the old man ?" 

" Your husband, Mrs. Cameron I eh, I would not feel 
ioatified," cried the cashier, astounded. Then he did his 
best to soothe her. " You must not take it so bitterly, 
it's not beyond remedy. You will have a little money 
laid by, that you will not grudge, and we'll put it back 
on Monday morning, and nobody will be a hair the 
wiser; that's what we'll do : it is nothing so very dread^il 
after all." (" God forgive me for lying,^ within himself, 
the good cashier said) 

She shook her head with a woeful smile. " That's not 
the question — that's not the question ; it's no the conse- 
^aencM, it's the deed. Oh, what is shame, or what 
18 puni^iment, in comparison with having deserved it ? 
That is why I would keep it from the Captain. You'll 

oome in," she said, after a pause, "and we'll say, John 

Oh, I canna say his name ; but the Lord bless him, the 
Lord bless him, wherever he is wandering, my poor lost 
laddie ! but I dare not think of that We'll say that he 
—cannot oome the night ; and that you — ^thought you 
would like a breath of country air ; and were so tdnd," 
ahe went on breathlessly, inventing, as she proceeded, 
" as to come and tell us — ^yourself— m case we should be 
anxious. And so you have," she added eagerly ; " I would 
not tell an untruth — so you have, being a good man, and 
having bairns of your own." 

Mr. Johnston shook his head. " It's meant in kind- 
ness," he said, "but I never can think it does good. 
Sooner or later the like of that has to be known." 

"I see no reason," she said passionately, turning to 
give one long imploring look to the vacancy and dis- 
tance, out of which no advancing figure was to be seen. 
" I see no reason ; if you and me can do it, why should 
the Captain be made more unhappy ? If I can keep it 
from him, I will." Then she gave a cry of " William, 
William I" and turned round scared, to see him stand- 
ing by her. The old Captain had oome out too to look 
for his son. His genial soul had felt the chill of all the 
sadness in the house ; and he shuffled to the gatelo look 
for the boy who might bring some brightness witn him. 
When there he had heard his wife's voice in the lane, 
and had come out, thinking that her companion must 
be John. He had recognised Johnston at a glance ; and 
what his wife said had aroused his suspicions, " If I can 
keep it from him." 

" What were ye to keep from me, my dear f " he said. 



In a moment she gave up all resistance. She took her 
husband by the arm, not for support, but to help hiuL 
" No a word," she said, "no a word till we're in the 
house." She took them into the little room near the 
door, the dressmaking room. " You'll excuse me a mo- 
ment," she said, and stepped firmly along the passags 
and into the kitchen. Tne fire was shining brightly 
there, but as yet there was no lamp lighted She paused 
in the doorway and looked in : " Mar^t," ahe said, " you'll 

five us supper early. Mr. John is detained in the town ; 
ut you can put the chicken to the fire, for Mr. Johnston 
from the office is come, which is real kind of him, that 
we might not be anxious. I'll get him, if I can, to stop 
all nignt, so von mi^ set the spare room ready." 

"Tnere's Mr. Johns room, mem, a' ready, if he's no 
coming home the night" 

" I said the spare room," said Mrs. Cameron impera^ 
tively. She would have stamped her foot if ^e had 
yielded to the impulse of the moment "And you can 

S've me a light,'* she said. She carried in the candle to 
e little room where the two men were sitting, scarcely 
seeing each other, and put it down on the table. And 
then there was a long pause, no one trusting himself to 
speak. 

At last " He was ill, ill when he had that fever," 
she ssid " I thought the Lord was cruel, even to make 
me believe that He would take my bairn from mt. Was 
it me, was it me, with my fule-prayers, that keepit the 
lad then f that keepit him out of heaven — ^that keepit 
him fortius 1" 

" My dear, my dear I " the Captain said : the old man's 
voice was broken ; he waved his hand to her slowly, he 
could not speak. 

" Captain," said the good Johnston, "and Mrs. Cameron, 
you'll oreak my heart 1 It would break any man's 
heart, that had a heart, to see yon ; but you must not 
look at the blackest side. He's voung, young — and 
this will give him the awfullest fright that ever a young 
lad had. I know him as well as any man can, not to be- 
long to him — and I'll answer for nim, I'll answer for 
him 1" cried the good man, seeing the light of the candle 
doubled in the water that filled nis eyes. " Yon must 
not dwell upon the worst, but think what is to be done 
to save him. The mom is Sunday, when there's no- 
thing possible ; and Mr. Scrimgeour is to be back to the 
office on Monday. Oh, if I had but come out here on 
Thursday, instead of waiting till the last moment ; but 
now there's no time to be lost You must think what 
on can do to get the money. I've not got it myself ; 
'm a poor man with a small family, and I have not got 
a hundred pounds laid by that I can put my hand on ; 
but that's what we must have. A hundred pounds, it's 
not so very much." 

"A hundred pounds I" they looked at each other; 
they were not thinking of the money, they were thinking 
of John disappeared two days ago with this on his con- . 
science. Wnere had he gone ? where was he wandering ? 
homeless, penniless, no doubt hopeless, an outcast upon 
the face of the earth ! Would he disappear, the youngest 
of the boys, as the eldest had disappeiued, not to be heaid 
of for weary years — ^never more peniaps in their lifetime f 
This was what was wrin^ng their hearts, wringing out 
this bitter water of affliction in their eyes, through which 
they looked at each other, knowing each the thoughts in 
the other's heart Johnston had a faint perception of 
these thoughts, and it was for this that he forced upon 
them the other subject, in which something could be, 
and indeed had to be done. Th^ came to that with a 
little start of dismay. "A hundred pounds!" There 
was a momentary oonsultation of looks. " Mr. J ohnston," 
said the Captain, with his tremulous voice, "we have 
enough for all our wants, but we've had many losses. 
We've had many — sons ; oh, my dear, I know what you 
would say — 'the Lord that redeemed me from all evil 
bless the lads' — but someof them have been — ^unfortunate ; 
— and our little savings, our little bits of money, not 
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mnch in any case, have gone. We hare this honae tiiat 
will be laabers little fortane ; but I do not know, I do 
not know, nor doea she, where to lay our handa npon a 
hundred pounda." 

" If you have not got it, yon will borrow it It will be 
euT to borrow it witii the aecurit^ you can g^ve. The bank 
will do it, anybody will do it,*' aaid the caahier. " Oaptain, 
you'll not take it ill of me, nor lira. Cameron either. If 
you'll oome in to Edinburgh on Monday morning, I'll 
do what I can to put you in the way. I cannot leave the 
office. I hare Had my leaaon too. If I had not been 
late at the office that Monday morning — but we'll not go 
back upon that — ^we'll not go back npon that" 

Then there waa a long ailence again, and in the midat 
of it some ghoat of a sound outside, a crack of a twip;, a 
something, a nothing, cansht Mrs. Cameron'a anzioua 
ears. She stole out to the aoor aa awiftly and noiaeleaaly 
aa a |^oat ; the Captain raised his white head and 
liatened. His face had grown darkly gray, darker than 
hia white hair. After a while, aa no rarmer aound oc- 
curred, he spoke. ** What could he do with it t " he said. 

"Captain, I would like you to uae your reason, to 
look at it aa if it waa another man'a son. He waa owing 
money that he should not have been owing, who can 
doubt it ? and this was paid him, he being, by some 
awful Providence, thoonly person in the office. He paid 
his debts with it, Captain, with the thought that some 
way or other he would get the money andjput it back — 
that waa what he did. It is as short aa it la long. Ton 
would have had to pay hia debts." 

" Do you think it is the money I'm thinking of?" said 
the old Captain, with a wave of his tremulous hand. 

" I know it's not the monev ; but if you will think," 
said the good man, leaning forward in his earnestness 
with clasped handa across the table, "if yon will but 
think 1 It was a sore temptation, and there was every 
excuse. And if he would out turn up to-night — ^which 
God ffrant — the money might be put oaek, and nobody 
ever know but that he had a cold, or bile, or something, 
and was awav for a rest •' 

" It would be a lie," the Captain said. 

" Oh but a lie — ^that's hard to say — ^it would maybe no 
be exactly the truth ; but so far as that goes, I've taken 
it upon my conscience already. I've said he waa unwell 
to toe other lads ; and I make no doubt it'a aa true as 
anything in this world. What could he be but unwell ? 
poor lad ! " said the caahier — "a sore heart and a head 
confused with trouble, and no the courage to face you, 
not bold enough to come home. I wish I may never 
tell a greater falsehood than that" 

Mrs. Cameron had come in again.. The aounds were 
never ending, her whole mind waa absorbed in them. 
She could not hear what was said, for listening to those 
endless thrills of movement outside ; sometimes a rustle 
of the leaves, sometimes a stone upon the gravel, some- 
times the gate that gave a little click at intervals as it 
had a way of doing when the wind was in a certain 
quarter. There waa no wind to-night, but there was this 
noise, filling them all with sudden tremors, with faint 
hopes. She did not pay any attention to what Johnston 
was saying, her whole soul was absorbed in thia " If 
he come to-night, which God ^nt," these were the 
only words she distinguished amid all that were said. 

Then suddenly Isabel opened the door and looked in, 
making them all start To see her father and the 
stranger sitting in this unaccustomed place, one on either 
side of the candle, saying nothing, and her mother stand- 
ing by, aaying nothing, with her handa clasped and that 
look of listening in her eyes, though there seemed nothing 
to listen for, bewildered Isabel She said, ** Marget sent 
me to tell you supper waa ready. la there anything the 
matter ? is John — not coming ?'' and she gazed with rising 
colour at the stranger, whom she had never seen before*. 

" This ia his sister f " Johnston said. 

" Hush, Isabel, I thoueht I heard a foot ; oh, whisht, 
whisht, and let me hear." 
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Ay, it ia his sister," said the Captain with a aigh, 
" the last one that we have left." 

Then Mrs. Cameron waa roused to a aense of that hospi- 
tality in which, happy or wretched, she could not fail. 
"Mr. Johnston has taken a long walk and given himaelf 
much trouble for our aake," me said, wiUi a faltering 
yoice ; "we must not let him suffer becauae we are — ^not 
ourselves. And we must not keep the supper waiting 
either, or the servants out of their beds. They cannot 
bide to be late on a Saturday night We'll wait no 
longer. laabel, thia ia Mr. Johnston from the office. 
Your brother — ia perhaps not coming to-night — we can- 
not aay ; he may m here at any time, or he ma^ come to- 
morrow, any time ; we cannot calculate upon hun. Take 
you the candle, my darlin', and show the way. Fll just 
step out one moment and see if I can see any signs of 
him upon the road." 

The supper waa a atrange meaL They all aat round 
the table aa if there waa aome one lying dnd in the house, 
with the aame effort at conversation — a aingle sentence 
with long intervals between, a pretence of eating. Mr. 
Johnston, in spite of himself, had a good appetite. He 
waa ffrieyed aboye measure, but yet it was not his own 
son that waa in trouble, and he had taken a long walk, 
and missed an earlier meal, and, though he waa half 
aahamed of himaelf, he ate heartily. It waa perhapa the 
only thing that could haye ronaed Mra. Cameron and 
made her foiget herselfl She served him with as much 
care as if the feast had been one of gladnesa. Aa for the 
Captain, after a vain effort, he puiuied away hia plate : 
" 1 cannot look at food," he aaicL It waa the only im- 
patient word that eacaped him. 

" You muat not aay that, William. Mr. Johnston, I 
haye a nice little bittie waiting for you here, just a morseL 
You must not mind what the Captain says. He is a poor 
eater at the best of timea," aaid Mrs. Cameron, pressing 
her guest to eat with old-fiiahioned uigency. Isabel sat 
by with a pale lace, aurpriaed out of aU Siought of her own 
trouble, but not yenturing to ask any queationa. And 
thus the ceremonial of the meal went on — ^that oeremonial 
which we all observe whatever is happening, the one which 
is never omitted. When it was oyer, Mr. Johnston went 
away. He was still in time to catdi the last ooach at 
the cross-road. He left them, giving a great many inatmc- 
tiona aa to what waa to be done on Monday. Before twelve 
o'clock the money must be replaced, but in the meantime, 
during thia terrible night and the Sunday that followed, 
nothiuff, nothine waa poaaible, except to wait 

The nouaehold of Wallyford lay aown to ita rest that 
night aa on other nighta. All but one ; when ahe had 
seen the others in their rooms and all quiet, Mrs. 
Cameron stole away downstairs with her candle. S&e 
left a light to shine from her window, which looked upon 
the road, so that any wayfarer mi^ht aee it from afar, 
and the Captain lay watching ita flicker from under his 
half-doaed eyelids, silent even frt>m thought, lest he 
should miss the possible sound of the prodigal's return. 
His wife went downstairs to the little room beside the 
door. " What good would it do me to go to my bed ? I 
would be only the more wakefuL And up there we might 
not hear him," die said. She took the first book ahe 
could find, and aat down with it, with the window open 
to hear the better ; and now and then ahe tried to read. 
It waa a strange sight to see her with her spectacles 
bending her head for a moment over the book, then 
stopping to listen — ^now and then stealing out like a ghost 
to the door to aee if any one waa coming. Once some- 
body atumbled by late, aome Saturday night reyeller 
makiy his unsteady way to one of the cottages farther 
on, aim the sound of his steps coming up the road, heard 
ever so far off in the deep quiet of the night, roused her 
to the wildest excitement But they paaoed, and ail 
was still again. She aat there, with the keen little flame 
of the candle watching her, throng all tiie thousand 
noisea of the summer night ; but not one of them was the 
wanderer coming home. [Tob9 amUMtetL 
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Eo&ert Sunu( anlv ti;e Cottar's 

Bj Ber. Jambs Robbbtson, M.A., Whittrngbame. 

I. — Tbx Fatheb of Robbbt Bubna. 

TN a Magazine which is read more extensiyely 
-L than any other of the kind in the homes of 
Scottish working men, it has seemed to me desir- 
able that, while the lives of good men of eminence 
are related from time to time, there should also be 
told, now and then, the liyes of good men who 
spent their days in humble station. It must often 
hfiTe been a regret to others, as well as myself, that 
the materials for such narratives are so scanty. 
The help of noble example is twice as great when 
the outward circumstances of those we read of 
doedy resemble our own. With double force then 
the thought occurs to us, that what on6 man has 
done another may do ; while, on the other hand, the 
effect as example of even a veiy noble life spent in 
high station is weakened to many by the mistaken 
idea that it is easier there to be godly. It has 
occurred to me, accordingly, for the sake of that 
laige number I have named of readers of this 
Magazine, in order that I may have the pleasure 
of ministering to them, in their fireside readings, 
what will res^y interest and hdp them, to take for 
the subject of this first paper the peasant father of 
Robert Buma I should like to point back to him 
across a century of time. Even across that distance 
we can see him and his life more distinctly than in 
the case of men near at hand, for the man is dis- 
dosed, his very figure becomes visible to us by tho 
light of the genius of his son ; and whatever rani: 
in character we may assign him among the good 
and worthy, he certainly must be placed among 
these. For my part, there is something in his 
character, his struggles, his very aspect, that touches 
me with deep respect, and warms me with a certain 
glow of patriotic pride when I think of him as a 
specimen of many noble, obscure lives, hid under 
our counties poverty and the dimness of that past 
oentuiy. 

The stoiy of his life is far firom being like the 
stories we read so often now-ardays in books about 
self-hdp. It is not a story of success in a worldly 
sense. His brother and he set out from their home 
in Kincardineshire when they were very young men, 
driven by pressure of family straits. They hardly 
knew whither they were going. They parted " with 
anguish of heart," on the top of a hSl, within sight 
of thdr native place. But no romance of pros- 
perity followed. The life of the man we are tdling 
of was all through of the same cast as its beginning. 
It began in poverty ; it continued in straits. The 
interest of his life is not in its outward successes, 
but in the toilsome fortitude with which from youth 
to age he contended against difficulties, and never 
at ease, yet never was overborne. 

He was first a gardener in Ayrshiie. Next he 



had a seven-acre patch of land, for which he built 
with his own hands the day cottage in which the 
poet was bom. Next he had a small farm at high 
rent, of as poor land, perhaps, as was under culti- 
vation in Scotland. Lastly, for a few years, he 
lived on a farm a little larger and a little better, 
with more of an approach to comfort, as his family 
were older and could do more work. Yet here, 
too, a perplexing lawsuit vexed and clouded his 
last days. On the whole a painful story ! But if 
the gloiy of a struggle be in the struggle itself, and 
in the worthy purpose for which it is fought, rather 
than in the success it brings, this man's story of 
life, with its patient industry for his family's sake, 
may be as worthy of record and more touching to 
the heart than the stoiy of millionaires. 

He did not take to fanning fit>m a desire of ease, 
and certainly it never brought him any. His 
labour was always as great as his strength — ^greater, 
indeed, in his failing health — and he had besides 
the harassing anxieties of rent to meet, rent in 
arrears, and letters "which used to throw the 
whole family into tears." His purpose in farming 
land was that, having employment for his family at 
home, he might be able to keep them under his 
own eye, and not be obliged to run the risk of their 
being demoralised among strangers. 

At the time when he first comes distinctly into 
our view, he was a man dderly in appearance, tall, 
thin, with a habitual stoop from the effects of toU, 
with a certain gravity of countenance, and with thin 
gray hairs. He was a man of unusual mind for his 
station in life, of natural force of character, upright, 
and of a sdf-respect equally removed from servility 
and assumption. He had deep religious convic- 
tions, and his piety gave a colour to every depart- 
ment of his life. The manner in which family 
worship was conducted in his house can never be 
foi*gotten ; for the impression made on his son by 
its reverent dignity has given us the picture of it 
we have in the Cottar's Saturday Night It was he 
who lived the poem which his son, with all his 
genius, could only write. His wife, we are told, 
was a woman considerably younger than himself, 
"of a fine complexion, with pale red hair and 
beautifrd dark eyes," neat, small in figure, and 
quick in her household motioii& She had been 
brought up to early toil ; unlike her husband, had 
recdved almost no education, and never could 
write her own name. The relations between her 
husband and herself were beautifrd and tender. 
She had little knowledge ; her one accomplishment 
was to sing well Scottish songs; but she knew 
how to value her husband's better acquirement. 
One who was often in their house says she had 
the most thorough esteem for her husband of any 
woman he ever knew ; and he gives us a glimpse 
that is almost amusing of her eagerness not to lose 
anything of what her husband said in conversation. 
Another glimpse we get : we see the man, now 
old, coming in from the fidd, worn with toil and 
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neknett, and his actiye wife not snflfering him to 
go out agaia to thresh corn for the horses ; but, 
with the help of her maid, ddng it herself. His 
behaviour also to her was gentle and considerate, 
constant in his thought for her ease and comfort 
Once only, it is said, did he speak severely to her, 
and because it was so rare a thing, so unlike him- 
self, the sin of a good man, it seems to have pain- 
fully imprinted itself on the memories of those 
presrat 

More interesting and honourable still was William 
Bums's conduct as a father. The ideas he had for 
the education of his children were high even for 
Scotland, and to the self-denial with which this 
poor man carried out his ideas, we owe it that his 
son could utter himself as a poet, and did not die 
mute and inglorious, his music walled up within 
him. We have already spoken of the father's care 
for his children's monUs. A single fact is a suffi- 
cient token of the care he had of their religious 
training, of the capacity he had for it, and the 
personid trouble he took. He himself prepared for 
their use a short manual of religious belief, in the 
form of a dialogue between a father and his son. 
This was preserved in the family, and the spirit 
of it seems to have been unusual, as well as its 
intelligenoe. For their general education, when 
his eldest son was about seven, he managed, by 
joining with four of his neighbours, for the requisite 
board and salary, to get for his sons for two years 
the services as teacher (one may say, indeed, as pri- 
vate tutor) of a young man of eighteen or twenty, 
who was evidently unusually fitted both to teach 
and to stir in his scholars an interest in books and 
knowledge. This young man, Murdoch by name, 
anticipated in lus methods of teaching some of the 
chief modem improvements. He cultivated, for ex- 
ample, not merely their memory, but their intelli- 
gence. They learned nothing by heart without first 
having a lively understanding of its meaning. He 
had a great interest in the boys, Robert and Gilbert 
Bums, became their friend for years as well as 
their teacher ; and it may be mentioned further, 
in proof of their good fortune in him, that he 
eamed his living latterly as a teacher of French 
in London, published several books of a professional 
kind, and had, as a pupil for English, a man very 
different from Rolwrt Bums, but perhaps as 
famous as he, the diplomatist Talleyrand. 

For several years after this young man went 
from the district, the father himself was the chief 
instractor of his family. '* Under that father's 
guidance (says Principal Shairp) knowledge was 
sought for as hid treasure; and this search was 
based on the old reverential faith, that increase of 
knowledge is increase of wisdom and goodness." 
The readings of the household were wide, varied, 
and unceasing. Some one entering the house at 
meal-time, found the whole family seated, each 
with a spoon in one hand and a book in the other. 
The books which Bums mentions as forming part 



of their reading at Mount Oliphant surprise us even 
now. And better still for education than books, 
was the habit the fiitther had of making fiiends of 
his childrea They lived as a family veiy r»> 
tiredly, and the talk the lads joined in was led by 
their thoughtful, tender-minded fiither. This edu- 
cation of daily intercourse is the best which men 
of elevated chanicter can give their sons, and it 
was given in no mean degree by the man we are 
telling o£ When we think of the father Robert 
Burns had, of the teacher he had and opportunities, 
we must dismiss the idea that he was an unodu- 
cated ploughman. He tells us himself — " By the 
time I was ten or eleven, I was a critic in sub- 
stantives, verbs, and particles." As early perhaps as 
most poets, he was made master of the language 
he was to use. This, however, is a small thing. 
The sons who had such a father, who heard his 
converse, and saw his life, were not uneducated 
men. Scotland had a right above other countries 
to the greatest peasant poet ; for she only could 
hi^ve bred hiuL Only in Scotland could such a 
training for a poet have been got in that rank of 
life. 

See, then, these features of that ftmily life 
which ended nearly a hundred years ago — piety, 
uprightness, thoughtfulness, studious eagerness for 
knowledge, and affection, deepened l^ the pressure 
of family straits, which demanded unremitting toil 
— toil (Bums says) as of a galley-sUve. One other 
feature of their family life can be discerned in the 
dim distance. It was not uncheerfuL The father 
was obeyed fix)m reverence, and but once needed to 
punish any child severely. He was accustomed 
iven in his last weary days of sickness to encourage 
the children to innocent merriment We have a 
pretty picture of his little girl keeping sheep, her 
father often coming to the field to talk with her, 
and telling her the names of the grasses and wild- 
flowers about. Always he was sure, if a thunder- 
storm came, to quiet her fears by his company. 
Though he was, it seems, naturally of an irritable 
temperament, but twice in her life had she seen him 
angry, and a gentle cheerfulness seems to have been 
his habitual mood. 

I feel profound respect for this man, whose life 
so dignified his station* I feel, when I recall his 
bent form and gray hairs, as if I should bare my 
head in reverence. And I honour him not least 
that his life answers a question that has often 
painfully suggested itself to me at sight of poor 
men's lives. Does poverty make it impossible for 
a home to have digwUy in it ? Or if it may have 
worth, can there be little of the sweetness and 
court^ of life in it f Are these tendernesses and 
proprieties of intercourse made impossible by day- 
labour ? Must the manners be gruff and the oom- 
nuinds rough ? The family life of William Bums 
will answer. The poet was a son of one of Nature's 
gentlemen — rather, perhaps, I should say, of a 
gentleman by the grace of God. 
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We are enabled to end our stoiy 
by an affecting glimpse we get of one 
of his last daTs. Two of his children 
were with him in the room in which 
he lay dying. The girl was weep- 
ing, he momitiring low words of com- 
fort, and giving her parting connseL 
** Then, after a pause, he said there 
was one of his ftmil; for whoae fu- 
ture conduct he feared. Twice he 
Baid this, when the young poet came 
np and said, ' Oh, father, is it me 
jon mean ?* The old man aaid it 
was. Robert turned to the window, 
with the tean streammg down his 
cheeks, and his bosom swelling as if 
it would bunt from the very reatraint 
he put upon himself." The father 
had early anticipated something of 
his eon's greatness ; but now that 
he himself " feels death's winnowing 
wingB," he thinks only of the moral 
danger of that iod'b passionate nature. 

It has been a characteristic of Scot- 
land, not only that poor men have 
risen, but that men have greatly in- 
finenced their country's histoiy who 
tired and died in humble station. In 
no slight d^cne did this man in- 
flnence Scotland. His son would 
never have been what he was if bis 
heart had not-been early enriched 
by the gobdn^/and his mind culti- 
vated by the seltdenying effort of his 
&ther. And not then for the last 
time was snch service done by the 
" |dain living and high thinking " of 
a poor Scottish home. Has not the 
greatest moral teacher, the most pro- 
phetic man of this age, Thomas 
Carlyle, ctune from a similar home, 
receiving his flnt impalsee — impulses 
which he has never lost — from a 
mothw of strong and Christian cha- 
ncterl And if we know of men 
like these, how many more may we 
not guess such homes have sent forth, 
who have proved themeelvee of worth 
in commoner walks of life ? What 
are these homes now 1 What is their 
apiritt What are their aims for their 
diildren 1 It is a question of wide 
importaoca Is Scotland, is the 
wtaid to get as mneh from them in 
tiie next generation as in theae that 
are p«— '"g 1 Are there fathers now 
living, and mothers, who are to live 
nobly in the lives of sons and 
dau^ters whom they, by the grace 
of God, have inspired to be a gift 
and a blessing to the world ? 
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last QBLocbs. 

WILLIE, I'm weary wi' waiting, eu Una ud mm Unely dui«, 
I'm weiry wi' Ipng in darkneu snd thinking o' jovi that an gane. 
I'm paialen and weal micht be patient, for »' t""'' ■'---'- -■ 

Thinga ia the lift aboon me, and thing! aboot me hen. 

Ay, Willie, the eudleaa day's dawning, and there are some things I 

maun Bay- 
Things that may never be spoken, nnleu thej are spoken thii day. 
The Bum o' my momenta is reckoned, and maybe before the nicht-fa', 
Yoa'll feel the wing-waff o' the angels that enter to bear me awn. 

In the sweet, baddy Ma; we were mimed. Oh I Uchtaome and brief 

was that year I 
Bat e'en at that time a foretaatinK o' sorrow at times brang a tear. 
For e'en in that ysar ye were fboush and idle — yet hopefu' wa* I i 
Oh, I eoaldna thmkulo' my Willie, but said, "It's a cloud will 

blew by." 

Bat ah ! 'twia a cload that lang lingered. Around thae bare wa'a 

cut your ee ; 
I brang ye some gear to be prond o' ; bnt, Willie, what gear noo 

Gin ilka kind neebor that lends me, would lift bnt the gear that's 
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And why are we gearless and naked f Ay, weel frae the 

thocht ye may shriuk. 
Hae ye wi' sair trouble been waislin' f — borne down to 

the grave's verra brink f 
Or hae ye been thochtlese and idle f Aye flinging yonr 

wages awa, 
And heedless o' what micht come ower ns, sae lang as a 

gill ye coold ca' f 

The want was the way o't, my Willie. Na, ye maun be 
patieDt and hear ! 

For that was the wearyfu* way o't ever frae year to year : 

Ay ! aye to be sober ye promised, bat aye ye were drag- 
ging ns doon — 

Aye filling my hann wi' a penny, instead o' a braw 
siller croon. 

And what was the worth o' yoor promise t At times for 

a fortnicht ye wrocht — 
Or maybe a month at the langest — ^when saving was lord 

o' ilk thocht ; 
" Ay, Lizzie, let* s hain and be careM— e'en hainin' o' 

meat," ye would say, 
" And let us hae things to be warm in, as soon as the 

siller we hae." 



Then, Willie, I sinned at your bidding, by living a'maist 

on the win' ; 
Ay, starving my bairns a' to please you, and what, when 

the wrang nad been done, 
What aye was the end o' my sinning t Wha e'er was the 

better o't a' I 
When ye, in a fortnicht o' folly, flung a' I had sinned 

for awa. 



Oh, Willie ! my youth's only idol 1 my heaven, and my 

a' that was dear, 
I fain to the last would speak kindly, sae ye maun be 

patient and hear. 
But memories aboot me are crowding, o' things that I 

fidn would forffet ; 
I fear me it might nae been better for baith if we never 

had met 



Ay, ye to a wife should been buckled, that aye to hersel 

could be true. 
That wouldna hae borne sic a burden, and aye gien her 

wee thinss their due. 
I should hae been firm as the mountain that turns the 

wild river aside. 
Oh muckle ye needed a woman that wisely and strongly 

could guide. 

Aye flytingf I weel micht hae flytten, but flyting I 

caredna to try ; 
With kindness I noupit to win ye, and kind to you ever 

was I. 
But a' thinss aboot me grow clearer. I fear 'twas mysel 

was to blame ; 
For kindness, that tames the fell tiger, aye brang me but 

sorrow and shame. 



Deeper, and deeper, and deeper, aye ye were dragging us 

doon ; 
Aye some little-worth for a cronie, and ever the talk o' 

the toon ; 
Aye pawning whate'er ye could carry, bedding and ocht 

tiiat was gear. 
And pawning whate'er ye can borrow, e'en while I am 

lingering here. 



Ay, I was to blame for't, 1 fear me. Though ladies baith 

noble and fair 
Hae come to my bed like the sunshine, and cheered me 

wi' kindly carel 
Oh rare are the uncoes they bring me t and gratitude 

sweetens them a' ; 
But, Willie, the shame o' my needing comes in wi' them 

aye when they ca*. 

Willie, my love and my sorrow I Oh! wherefore frae 

stranfers need we t 
This is tne thing ye maun answer, althougli you are 

sUent to me. 
Why are we needing an awmus t Oh ! wherefore^ wf 

^outh on vour side. 
In sic a like den are ye sitting — the scorn o' the hale 

country side f 

WiUie, mv love, ve maun answer. Oh I dinna wi' dour- 

ness be dumb ; 
Te staun in the licht o' the morning. To me it's life'a 

g[loamiDg that's come. 
Sae gie me your haun and your pronuse ; yell work for 

our bairns and yoursel 1 
I fain would hae faith in you, Willie, and joy and bright 

days would foretell. 

Weaker, and weaker, and weaker t Weaker at night and 

at mom I 
Lauff, lang is the road I have travelled, and heavy the 

Durden I've borne. 
But nocht were the road nor the burden, and pleasant 

the ending o't a', 
Gin I could but see how my wee things will fare when 

their mither's awa'. 



Oh ! for a glint o' a future, fair as for them it should be. 
Oh ! for a glint o* a future brighter than ocht that I see ; 
Aye a kind voice, like a father's, calling me homeward I 

hear. 
But aye there's a sound like the wailing o' wee hungry 

weans in my ear. 

D. WiNOATB. 



ITOW difficult it miut hare been for Nicodemns 
^^ to believe that Jescu was the ChrLit 1 How 
can his thoughts about Israel's Messiah be made 
to agree with his thoughts of Jesus t This the 
Christ of God! — this the Prophet like unto 
Moses ! — thia the Son of David! — this the King 
of the kingdom everUisting 1 Oh I it was easier for 
a camel to go through a needle's eye than for this 
intellectually rich man to enter the kingdom of 
Gk)d. No wonder that Jesus says, ** Te must be 
bom again." 

Yet Nicodemus was bom again. How ia it with 
ourselTes? Nicodemus ezp^sted that Messiah's 
glory would fill the earth ; but Christ in the room 
beside him, speaking of heavenly things to him, he 
would have r^ected had he not been bom again. 
So is it with every one that is bom again. Be- 
cause he lives, he hears the voice of the Son of 
God ; and because he hears, he lives. 

J. WSBSTSB. 
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instruction &s (S^ovtte^oiXbtntt, wXb tfie 

A Phase of Lifb Ain> Wobk in Scotland. 

TT is not without some claim, even on account of 
-^ their name, that we ask space in a Magazine of 
the Church of Scotland for a notice of the St. 
Ceorge's Hall Classes ; for their sounding title of 
"SiGkorge^theyowe tooneof the principal churches 
in OUT northern capital, as the unpretending little 
hall, in which the town classes meet, belongs to it. 

But we base our daim more surely on the fact 
that these classes and the system which they re- 
present give evidence of life and work of a most 
important nature, which, if it is either true life or 
true work, as we hope to show, cannot fail to con- 
nect itself with the life and work of the Church. 

Twelve years ago the Association for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women was founded in Edin- 
buiigh, being the first of its kind in Scotland, and 
some years afterwards the Council of Management, 
of which many of the Professors of the University 
are members, resolved to grant a Certificate in Arts 
to those students who had studied three subjects 
in the Professorial Classes of the Association, and 
passed in them a special examination. But very 
wisely the Council hedged in this Certificate with 
the condition that all candidates must first pass the 
University Local Examination, thereby securing 
that no candidate should obtain the higher Certi- 
ficate whose secondary education was defective. 
This condition brought the somewhat curious fact 
to light that many women, though able to profit by 
the teaching of the Professors, and to pass credit- 
able examinations in such subjects as English 
literature, logic, moral philosophy, etc., feared to 
face the local examinations in the more simple 
subjects of arithmetic, geography, and grammar. 
The want of this soimd secondary education deterred 
most of the students from becoming candidates for 
the Certificate in Arts, for in truth they feared lest 
they should disgrace themselves by failure in the 
prdiminaiy examination required of them. Some 
of these students determined to overcome this 
difficulty, and boldly set themselves to form a class 
for the study of those much-dreaded subjects. 
When we remember that these students were for 
the most part ladies who had left school, fondly 
fancying their elementaiy and secondary education 
to be finished, we must admire the eneigy and 
perseverance that led them to resume their books 
and slates. One short session of good honest work 
enabled thirty of these students to present them- 
selves at the next local examinations. All passed 
with credit, one gaining a scholarship of £40, and 
nine others taking honours. 

These results being so satisfactory, a few of the 
ladies formed themselves into the committee now 
known as that of the St. Ceorge's Hall Classes, 
with the view of improving the secondary education 



of girls throughout Scotland. It occurred to them 
that if ladies living in Edinburgh, within reach of 
all the educational advantages afforded by such a 
city, felt themselves so deficient in a sound English 
education, others living in country districts must 
be in still more urgent need of help and encourage- 
ment to study. Accordingly they determined to 
introduce the system of teaching by correspondence. 
The experiment proved so successful that in the 
first session, that of 1877-8, upwards of a hundred 
class tickets were taken by corresponding students. 
The following year 491 tickets were disposed of, 
and last year the number had increased to 607. 
Many of these corresponding students joined the 
classes merely from a wish to be guided in private 
study without any ulterior aim of examination by 
the University, but a considerable number eagerly 
avaUed themselves of the test provided by the 
local examinations. Last year 100 corresponding 
students went in for examination ; of these one 
stood highest in the list of successful candidates 
for senior certificates, and another held the same 
position in the junior list, while four bursaries and 
a large number of University prizes also fell to the 
share of students who had prepared for examination 
by means of the corresponding system. The report 
of the local examinations held in June is passing 
through the press as we write, but we hear that 
the results of the corresponding system are no less 
satisfactory than those achieved last year. 

These are some of the facts connected with the sys- 
tem of teaching by correspondence, but it maybe well, 
before referring to the benefits it confers on country 
students, to explain as briefly as possible what the 
system is in itself, as exemplified by the St. Geoige's 
Hall Classes. As the primary aim of these Classes 
is to prepare students for the Edinburgh University 
Local Examinations, the details of the work are all 
necessarily arranged with reference to these ends. 
Thus, to suit the three standards of examination at 
the tJniversity, the subjects taught are divided 
into three groups. Preliminary, Ordinary or Junior, 
and Honour or Senior. The preliminary group 
comprises the usual elementary branches of an 
English education, including Scripture history and 
also elementary Latin ; the ordinary or junior in- 
cludes a wide range of languages, ancient and modem, 
physical geography and other scientific subjects, and 
mathematics ; the honour or senior includes higher 
grades of the same subjects, with logic and one or 
two others in addition. Music and drawing are 
known as extra subjects, and have lately been added 
to those taught by correspondenca But the classes 
may be used by any one without any view to the 
Local Examinations, and the subjects taught are so 
numerous and so varied that there is small danger 
of any student not finding in the prospectus some- 
thing to suit individual taste and talent 

The method of instruction is simple. At the 
beginning of the session the scholar receives a 
printed plan of study in the subjects chosen ; in it 
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the work ib divided into fortnightly portions, and 
it is then left to the ingenuity of each student to 
subdivide these portions into weekly and daily 
ones, according to individual time and capacity for 
study. At the end of the fortnight a printed paper 
of questions is sent, answers to which must be re- 
turned within a certain time. These answers are 
returned to their owners by the tutor of the class 
with mistakes corrected and difficulties explained. 
Properly these papers should be worked as examina- 
tion papers, that is without reference to books, and 
this IB easily done if the fortnightly portion has 
been duly studied, and the plan stricUy adhered 
to. This Ib excellent practice for a final examina- 
tion, or, if that is not contemplated, is in itself a 
valuable mental exercise. 

Such is the correspondence system in its leading 
outlines ; how well it works in detail has been dis- 
covered by all who have tried it Many parents 
have found with pleasure that the St George's Hall 
papers have introduced order and system, unknown 
before, into their schoolrooms, where both teachers 
and taught have profited by them. Sometimes, 
instead of the girls themselves becoming members 
of the correspondence classes, the governess has en- 
rolled herself as a student^ and has then trained 
her pupils by means of the fortnightly papers, thus 
giving them the combined advantages of oral teach- 
ing and teaching by correspondence. In this way 
greater system has been introduced, and a more 
lively interest aroused in the schoolroom, than either 
governess or pupU would have considered possible 
before the experiment was made. We can conceive 
of no better way in which the home education of 
a girl could be invested with interest than by let- 
ting the last few years of her schoolroom life be 
regulated by the standard of the Local Examina- 
tions. This can be managed by means of the cor- 
respondence system, either with or without the 
help of a governess, and it will secure to the pupil 
a good secondaiy education, such as will put ** a 
solid finish " to her education, should that be all 
that is wanted, or it will leave her well pn^iared 
for further study in higher sul(jects, should her 
tastes incline that way. 

Where, more than in our countiy manses through- 
out Scotland, is the difficulty felt of providing good 
education for girls t The boys must be educated 
somehow, they have their way to make in the 
world, but the girls often suffer, and necessarily so, 
where means are wanting. Now, by correspond- 
ence, a girl may, with a veiy small outlay of money, 
continue her education for years after she has got 
beyond all the local instruction within her reach. 
It must be noted too that the system is equally 
well adapted for boys, and might prove most use- 
ful to those, who, from delicacy of constitution or 
some other reason, must be taught at home. Also 
it is worthy of remark that, besides other advantages 
attaching to it, a senior local examination certificate 
exempts the holder on entering the University from 



examination in the subjects mentioned on it, so, 
many a lad whose parents cannot afford to send 
him long firom home can be well prepared for his 
University career under their own loo^ by means of 
instruction by correspondence. 

While the benefits of this system to the rising 
generation are obvious, its use for older women who 
had left school before girls' education was so much 
thought of as it now is, cannot be over-estimated. 
These, when pursuing higher studies, often find 
themselves sadly at a loss for want of elementary 
knowledge, which an imperfect early education did 
not supply. To many such the correspondence sys- 
tem has come as a boon for which they can never 
be sufficiently grateful, opening up as it does, by 
supplying systematic instruction from the veiy 
foundation, pathways to learning which without it 
had been for ever barred. Aimless work and wasted 
energy are sad to contemplate under any form, but 
they often seem all that is possible for the solitary 
female student, who frequently works without aim 
and nearly always without method, and is sure, 
sooner or later, if working quite unassisted, to come 
to difficulties which, unless she is possessed of un- 
wonted courage and perseverance, she feels to be 
insurmountable. This system supplies not only 
the external aid that is required in private study, 
but it gives a stimulus, such as is needed in many 
cases to urge on the solitaiy student to continued 
and persevering work. It infuses also a kindly 
feeling of fellowship into solitaiy study, for each 
student knows that in however remote a comer of 
the country she may be pursuing her work, she has 
nuiny unknown companions working on the same 
lines and with the same view as herselfL The 
tiiought that the post is scattering over the coontiy 
fifty or a hundred papers of questions similar to those 
she has just received, dropping one into the letter- 
box of the village practitioner, locking another into 
the letter-bag to be sent off to the house of the 
laird, and putting a third aside to be forwarded by 
the letter-carrier to the manse, while others await 
the bi-weekly steamers for the outlying islands, adds 
a living interest to their studiesi and cannot £ul to 
be a spur to work. In tlus way much talent may 
be developed that would otherwise run to waste, 
and a love for study that might degenerate into a 
mere selfish and luxurious trifling with books, be 
turned to good account For noticing can be more 
damaging to the intellectual life than mere desultory 
study, without end or aim beyond present mental 
gratification. This dissipation freely indulged in 
ruins the intellect^ and is the " besetting sin " which 
those who are said to be " fond of books " have 
chiefly to guard against To all solitary students, 
then, we can give no better advice than to choose 
some line of study in accordance with their own 
special talents, and honestly to pursue it with the 
help of instruction by correspondence. 

Not only as a means of improving and developing 
latent talent, but in spheres more immediately 
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connected with Church work, we all know how 
beneficial a little systematic instruction proves. 
We allude specially to amateur teaching of the 
poor, and to Sunday School teaching. What gpod 
results we might look for in our Sunday Schools 
were a little more thoroughness introduced into the 
teaching, such thoroughness as most girls, much as 
they love the work, are unable to supply from 
never having themselves learnt anything thoroughly. 
What additional intelligence and system might be 
introduced into the lessons if once the teacher had 
herself learnt what she was teaching. The writer 
feels competent to promise benefit on this head, for 
she finds herself utUising every Sunday for her class 
aome information gained when preparing for the 
Scripture subjects of the local examinations. 

The fact that correspondence classes have sup- 
plied a felt want in the country is evident from the 
way in which many hundreds have already taken 
advantage of them ; this is of itself good testimony 
in their fiivour. By making the system more widely 
known we hope that a still greater number may be 
benefited, and that, as the demand increases, instruc- 
tion by correspondence may be supplied in higher 
subjects, so that those whose lot it is to live in the 
country may be enabled to reach as high a standard 
in their studies as those who can attend Professors' 
cslasses in town. The St Andrews LL.A. degree 
examination and the examinations for the degprees 
of the London University are open to all, and may 
be prepared for anywhere, but many competent 
students shrink from attempting to take a degree 
for want of a little help and encouragement. Next 
winter, however, St George's Hall intends to add 
to its other work preparatory correspondence classes 
for the St. Andrews LLA. examination, and should 
there be a sufficient demand, doubtless preparation 
for the London degrees could in time be arranged 
for also. 

We hope we have in some measure proved that 
the correspondence system is really life and work 
deserving the sanction and approval of the Church 
— a body composed of many members, whose varying 
circumstances and abilities require different outlets 
for energy. Now that talents of the mind are a 
sacred gift, and that the duty of improving them 
is laid upon all on whom they have been bestowed, 
we think no one will deny. Surely then, it must 
be allowed that a system which prevents some from 
burying their one talent in the earth, and helps 
ma,py more to lay out theirs to the best advantage, 
connects itself in an indisputable manner with true 
Life and Work. 

''An old CoRBBSPoiTDiKO Studsnt ot 
St. Geoboe's Hall." 

NoTX. — Foil informatioii abont the St QeoTge'a Hall dasses 
wUI be found in the Prospectna and Report ; those for the 
ensuing Session may be had from Messrs. Dooglas k FotiUs, 
Gsstle Street, Edinburgh ; or from Mr. Thin, South Bridge, 
Sdinbwgh. Further particulars may be had on applica- 
tion to the Honorary Secretary, Miss S. £. 8. Mair, 5 
Chester Street, Edinburgh 



A CHILD within the summer wood 
With happy feet alone, 
'Mid dancing gleams of light and shade 
And music in the branches made 
And waters' undertone, 

Awhile unheeding trips along, 
A song within her heart, 
Seeking where purple berries lie 
And dewy flowerets lurking sly 
In tanglM nooks apart ; 

But sudden ! starts she, smit with fear, 
And lets her posy fall, 
Quick thro' tne mazy woodland flies, 
To find the homeward pathway tries. 
While rocks and trees repeat her cries, 
And « Father, father," calL 

Till, as the evening darkens round, 
'Hong velvet moases hid, 
Sleep lulls upon her slumb'rous breast 
The little head with grief opprest. 
And folds each tearfm lid. 

The silver morning breaks anew 1 
Oh unexpected bliss ! 
She wakes to meet her father's face, 
With upflung arms to his embrace, 
And lips that shape a kiss. 

We, too, are children that have strayed 

And on a strange earth roam. 

For, when we've culled its fairest flowers, 

A wanderer's longing still is ours 

To find our own true home. 

The Home our heart still dreams of. 
Our Father, — ^where are they ? 
Te ancient hUls that stand on high, 
Ye stars, that in your silent eye 
The secret hold, hear how we ciy 
** Onr Father, and the Way !" 

O never-resting heart of man. 
Seeking this darkened earth around, 
And finding grief, know, weary heart, 
That He, wiioae wand'rinff chUd thou art. 
Has sought thee and has found. 

And lay thee calmly to thy rest 
When death's night darkens round. 
And trust that waking thou shalt see 
The Father's face bend over thee, 
And th' endless mom around. 

T. P. Johnston. 



9 Successful (Sfxprritnent ; 

BEIKG THE HISTORY OF THE BATH STREET 
CLASS FOB WORKING GIRLa 

By Rev. James Mitchell, M.A., Soath Leith. 

Concluded from Septemher. 

AS the books read in the class were generally great 
favourites, there was often a wish expressed to be 
allowed to take them home, and therefore I generally 
put them aside for this purpose ; but as these books 
accumulated, a library was growing up without my al- 
most being aware of it. It needed only a grant from the 
work, which was readily given, to make it sufficiently 
complete, and it now numbers several hundred volumes. 
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Being a regular depositor in the Penny Bank is the only 
qualification for getting books from the library. Some 
of those who are the most devoted readers coald not, 
when they first came under our care, read a single word 
themselves, and it may be understood with what special 
pleasure we hand to these volume after volume. The 
books are, on the whole, well taken care of; they are 
often neatly covered by the girls themselves, and although 
there aru necessarily many changes by girls leaving to 
find work in Dundee and elsewhere, not a single volume 
has been lost from the library, and I have never had to 
send word to any one to return the volume she may have 
had out 

I took special care that in the books I read, and in the 
short addresses I gave from time to time, home manage- 
ment and home duties should occupy a prominent place, 
and having gradually prepared the way m so far for what 
I was anxious to accomplish, I gave a few short lectures 
on chemistry, illustratea by experiments, in which they 
were much interested. On closing the series I informed 
them that I wss anxious thev should have an opportunity 
of performing some chemical exjMriments for tnemselves, 
ana that as cooking was practical chemistiy, and the 
preparation of food was a sort of chemical experiment, 
we nad resolved to give them an opportunitv of becoming 
practical experimenters, by startmg a cooking class on 
the Saturday afternoons. The proposal did not at first 
meet with much outward &vour, although I knew that the 
soil was thoroughlv prepared for the reception of the idea, 
and that sooner or later it must spring up. No prhi seemed 
willing to eive in their names for these chemistry experi- 
ments. The truth was, they did not like to confess, as 
they said to me privacy, that they did not know any- 
thing about cooking. When Saturday came, and the ladies 
who were to bear a hand with the cooking department 
were readv in front of the fire, there was no appearance 
of the girln. The hot was, that as the intention of start- 
iuff a cooking class had become known throughout the 
whole work, the hundreds who poured forth from the 
work on the Saturday afternoon crowded round the build- 
ing within which our operations were to be carried on, 
in the hope, if possible, of jeering out of their intention 
those who had resolved to loim uie new class. At last, 
however, one girl was heroic enough to inarch boldly in, 
and she was quickly followed by seven others^ who had 
promised to be present When I went in an hour after- 
wards, I found ladies and girls all hard at work over a 
roasting fire, and all looking as if they meant business. 

The place of meeting was admirably adapted for tJiis 
purpose, having been put up by the firm for the sake of 
giving to those who uved at a distance from the work 
an opportunity of cutting their dinner either warmed or 
cooked. The cooking utensils were purposely limited, 
for the most part, to such articles as ought to form 
part of the ftirniture of a working man's home, as we 
thought it would be out of place to accustom them to 
others, which thev would not afterwards be able to pur- 
chase for themselves. The girls are shown how to lay 
the cloth foB dinner, and how to lay the table neaUy. 
While the cooking is going on, a lecture is given by a 
lady on the different steps of the process, and when it is 
completed, a reality Is given to the whole proceedings by 
the girls sitting down to eat the dinner which has been 
so prepared. This expense, which has been defrayed by 
the film, averaged not more than 4d. a head. In some 
cases the handling of a knife and fork was evidently 
a new experience. They have also to wash up the 
dishes, and put all the things back into their proper 
places, before leaving the hall in the afternoon, in order 
that they may early learn to keep their own house tidy. 
We have generalljr somethinff prepared also for any one 
of the workers who is sick ; and one of Uie girls takes to the 
sick person, on her way home, what has been so prepared. 
I was the more anxious to introduce sick cookery into the 
class, having seen so often, when attending sick-beds, 
the extraordinary messes prepared by women for their 



husbands under such drenmstanoea. The fpiU who attend 
cannot of course remain many Saturdays in succession, as 
there are so many others who wish to come ; but even 
with this drawback, the parents of many of them who were 
inclined to look with suspicion upon the scheme at first as 
implvinff a reflection upon them, have confessed to me with 
tjiankfumess that they have got many a hint from their 
daughters, when they came home frt>m the cooking class, 
for which they have been the better, and that many a 
palatable and economical dish has been introduced into 
their houses, which the girls learned how to make at the 
cooking dasa. 

IIL— Its Bbbultb. 

It may be fairij asked. What, as the result of a thir^ 
teen years' experience, would you say are the benefits 
conferred bv the class ? Are these so great and manifest 
as to rewara the labour or to justify a similar experiment f 
I would answer most emphatically. They am ; and, for the 
encoura£|ement of others, I would mention these among 
the manifestly good results : — 

(1.) A greater genUenesa of gpuck and manners. Look- 
ing back, during all these years, to the first few nights of 
the class, and comparing these with the class now, I do 
not think that anything strikes me more than the 
refinement and softened mannen of its members. When 
the class first assembled, noisy talking among themselves, 
rude speaking^ to each other, and a coarse violence of 
manner in aslong their companions for what they wanted, 
or in seizing what was not readily given, were the charac- 
teristics of a very larse number— as uey are thecfaaracteiis- 
tics too frequently of many in the same position in life ; but 
gradually, and unconsciously to themselves, interconrae 
with Christian gentlewomen at the tables, association 
with those whose manners were so veiy different, have 
so moulded them, that in after years, I am persuaded, 
those who have been members of this class will be found 
by their softness of speech and gentleness of manner, 
centres of peace in their own little neighbourhood, and 
able and willing to ^ve that soft answer which ao often 
turns away wnSh within their own homes. 

(2l) a muth greater neatnese and tidineu in drees. 
The interval between the hour of dropping work and tiis 
class meeting, and the distance many ofSiem had to go 
to their homes^ accounted for, and I thought Ihljy 
excused, various untidinesses wMch marked the appear- 
ance of many of them on our earlier evenings of meeting ; 
but now, when I see the general neatness of dreas and 
tidiness of person, when I see the glossy hair, which but 
an hour ana a half before must have been thick with flax 
dust, and contrast all this with my recollection of the 
past, I do not wonder, as all visiton do, at the neatness 
and smartness of their appearance (although there is 
seldom any finery), but I can see in it a tribute of respect 
which they pay to the class, and a guarantee for tneir 
own tidiness of person within their fliture homes. It 
has come to be a habit with them, whidi it would now 
cost them pain to abandon. 

(8.) Their greatly improved moral tone. I do not 
mean to say that the morality of the class has been 
all that oould be desired, or tliat we have not had fre- 
quently to lament over many of whom better and differ- 
ent thmga were expected ; but I do say that, compared 
with our experience of the class at first, and compared 
with the surrounding morality of those in the same 
position of life, there is a superiority so grea^ that, 
in spite of disappointmento which have caused the only 
sadness in connection with the class, I should have felt 
that this improvement alone was an ample reward for 
all the labour connected with these evening meetings. 
Although we have been often grievously disappointed^ 
we have been more frequently encooraged by seeing 
those who were exposed to almost every evil influ- 
ence, who had neither the reatrainte of home, the 
memory of earl^ counsel, nor the example of oompanions^ 
to keep them m the right path, growiug np ^ ntpftttiMi 
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from the world, secoiing safety and respect by the purity 
of their own personal character, and proying that cir- 
cumstances, however adverse, never necessitate a yield- 
ing to temptation. 

Factory life has its drawbacks, aridnf not merely from 
the girls being all day long employed in work which 
has no connection whatsoever with their married life ; 
but also from the fact that the waces they receive are 
such an addition to the home fund, that they become 
very early aware of their own pecuniary value in the 
home circle, and are to be found not only bargaining 
for board and lodging with their own parents, but, as a 
natural consequence, expecting to be allowed to go their 
own way and to do their own will ; and where these con- 
ditiona are not complied with, if thwarted or coerced at 
home as to the hour of home comini^ or the companions 
with whom they associate, going to lodfe elsewhere, and 
earr^rin^ even from a widowed mother's door those means 
of livelihood over which a stranger will not exercise any 
supervision or controL Thia earfy assertion of independ- 
ence and freedom from all healthy restraint, the influence 
of the class has, in the vast majority of cases, been able 
to keep in check, and where they still live under their 
parents' roof, and a good understanding is kept up between 
the parents and the ladies who attend the clam, I have 
no scruple, on being asked by any mother whether, in 
view of the dangers to be encountered, ehe should allow 
her daughter to choose the factory work rather than 
domestic service, in recommending uie former, with such 
aafi^^uards as we can furnish. 

(4.) The increased self-refpeet of the girls, shown in 
the higher character of the young men with whom they 
associate. As a general rule, the husbanda of those 
who are members of the class are steadier in character, 
and, in every respect, of a higher class, than those of 
their companions who have not come under its influence. 
Most certainly the homes of most of our girls who have 
got married, and who have been for any length of time 
under onr care, are models of what a working man's 
home should be. Their worth in this respect has come 
to be known, and the only complaint wmch was ever 
brought, either in jest or earnest, against the class by anj 
coimected officially with the work itself, was tliat it 
caused so many mors marriages than there used to be 
before it commenced, that they had from this cause lost 
several of their best hands, just when they were at their 
very best; but young men of sense are wise enough 
to sea that a ^rl who has for years willingly submitted 
herself to an influence which was likely to make her 
A good woman, and a good wife and mother, is far 
more eligible as a partner for life than one who has 
steadily resiBted aU such influences. Our girls know 
how to make the most of thinos ; they have hesjd 
and read a great deal of the duties of home life ; 
they can manage a household with intelligence ; they 
can do the most of the making and mending at home ; 
thev can prepare a comfortable meal ; tiiey are intelligent 
and cheerful companions ; and I am not surprised that 
r espectable, industrious mechanics diould prefer the com- 
panionship of our girls to that of some of their more 
frivolous neiffhbours. I have been fre^uentiv and warmly 
thanked bj husbands for the good wives which the class 
form for them. 
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influence of the class on the religUms cha- 
rader cf the girls, I mention as the highest outcome of 
our labours. We have endeavoured to teach them faith- 
frilly their duty to God and to man, and to develop in 
them a sincere, earnest, and rational piety — seeking to 
build them up steadilytin the knowled^ of God'a Word, 
in a living &ith in the Lord Jesus, and m the daily mani- 
festation of a consistent Christian character. And our 
labour has not been in vain. Judging from the purity 
of character, blamelessness of life, disinterestedness of 
conduct, fidelity in work, which characterises many of 
them, I would turn to the mill class if I were asked 
to mention some of those whom I would select as the 



true disciples of our Lord and Master. Many of them 
have, been among the most intelligent members of 
my Gommunicant and Bible Glasses, and some of them 
have been, and still are, among the most efficient, the 
most regular, the most painstajking, and the most suc- 
cessfrd teachers in the Sunday School. 

(6.) The indirect power for good which we Jiave been 
able to exercise upon their parents and friends. There 
are hundreds, almost thousands, of persons^ who, when 
this class hegan, were living utterly careless, godless 
lives, on whom mere clericiu visits made no impres- 
sion, being regarded simply as professional, who, since 
the commencement of this class, have become amen- 
able to every influence for good. Over and over again 
I have found men, whom others had tried to gain 
over to at least outward religious observance, but who 
had steadily resisted all their entreaties, yield at once 
to my request tiiat they would be more attentive to their 
spiritual wdl-being, and regulate their homes better, 
and attend the sanctuary more frequentlv, merely, as 
they said, *'for what I had done for tneir lassies." 
And not unfrequentiy the form of religion which began 
to be observed out of gratitude to me, c<mtinued to be 
observed from a hearty interest in it, and a felt need for 
it ; and I have been indebted to not a few of these for 
zealous and successful efibrts to awaken careless com- 
panions and neighbours, and to keep a vigilant eye upon 
them until they too had learned to live continually as 
under the great Task-Master's eve. I am often grieved 
when I hear of the ingratitude of the poor for the services 
which are rendered to them. I do not deny that there is 
often the appearance of this ; but I have generally found 
that in these cases the service rendered was not purely 
disinterested, or was so rendered as to have an offensively 
patronising air ; and my own experience has been that of 
a gratitude fiu* out of all proportion to the feeble seirices 
wmch were rendered, mdeed, I know no better means 
by which we can secure men's interest in spiritual things 
than by helping them in their temporal concemsL Tem- 

E>ral Muefits they can understand and appreciate ; for the 
bourinff classes, never lackinein discernment, are easily 
won by honesty of purpose. The sacrifice of time and 
strength, in oraer to promote the comfort of their homes, 
the improvement in the condition of their families, — all 
these are services which come directiy within the obser- 
vation of the most careless ; and when their sympathies 
are conciliated by these services, they are ready to listen 
to your counsels on higher matters, as they have already 
be^ benefited by you in other ways, and they know 
that they have in you a true friend in whom tney can 
always suely trust We must take men as we find them, 
and deal with them as they are^ and we must first earn a 
right to speak to them regarding spiritual things, by 
showing that we are really interested in their worldly 
affairs. I could point to many who are now exemplary 
Ghristian men, wno, unless they had been approached in 
what some may think this indirect manner, would have 
still continued careless, reckless, and to every good work 
reprobate. A clergyman, above all men, is frequentiy 
re^iuded by many ^ these as speaking nrofessionaily, if 
spiritual interests are the only ones on wnich he speaks : 
as I have heard it said, " It is his trade, and he is paid 
for it ;" but when they find him doing something for 
which he is not paid, and which they cannot think to be 
included in his mere professional routine, the barrier of 
prejudice is removed out of the way, and he is left free 
to bring to bear upon them with effect the whole truth as 
it is in Jesus. 

In conclusion, I need only say that I can cherish no 
better wish for those who have read these pa^es, than that 
they may find an opportunity of making a similar experi- 
ment ; ror I am persuaded that if they have only half of 
the enjoyment, and even half of the snooess which we 
have experienced in connection with it (although I wish 
them double), they will find, as we have found, that the 
work itself is its own exoeedhig great reward. 
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S[ Stocg of a StttUn. 

With a Uobal for Littlx Readebs to 

FIND OUT. 

A KITTEN of a few daya old said to its mother, 
-^ " Such QonseDBe, mother ! How can there be 
BDcfa a thing as the sun 1 You told me that it was 
one of your greatest comforts, for it wad pleasanter 
and wanner even than the kitchen fire—and I am 
quite chill sad cold and ahirering i" 

" That is because the day ia gloomj, and it ia 
nuny, BO that the sun cannot Bhine out" 

" But jou told me that it was a great round 
bright thing, up in the eky, that gave light to 
show you everything in the world. But I can see 
nothing — ^I do not believe that there ia a sun at all." 

" That ia because you are blind yet. You won't 
see until you open your eyes — which you will be 
able to do in a day or two !" 

"But you told me the same thing yesterday, 
and the day before, until I am tired hearing it 
But what do I know about days — bow long are 
th^? How many have 1 lived) How many 
ah^ I live ? How many have you lived J You 
Bay you have seen the sun — but how can I know 
what you mean 1" 

" Then just wait a little looger — and be patient — 
and you will see every- 
thing. I know that the 
sun ia there — I know 
that you have eyes to 
see it, but they are too 
tender yet awhile. Be 
patient I" 

The kitten was forced 
to be silent. Yet the 
next day it saw no aun, 
nor the next, nor the 



next Again he began to reproach hia mother with 
deceiving him. This time she laughed alond. 
" Isn't this a warm pleasant place that I have 
carried you to !" 
"Yea" 

" Then it is the Eun tliat makes it so ! It is 
delightful ; it makes me ao happy ; and it makes 
me warm as well as yon <" And pus^y purred in 
grateful comfort. 

" But I don't aee a thing yet !" 
" You are feeling it now — you may see it aom I 
And do yon actually dare to think tbeie is no sua 
becaose your paltry little eyes can't distinguish it t 
Have you ever even tried to open them ? Have 
yon tried to see T 

"No — not yet! I thought ernythiag wonld 

come to me ! I did not think of doing anything." 

" Ah, helplees conceit ! Open them — try hard !" 

" Oh, mother 1 mother I This ia too terribly 

glorious !" he exclaimed, as a blase of li^t glared 

upon hia twinkling eyes. 

" That ia the aun !" said his mother proudly. 
After closing his eyes awhile, he turned to the 
other aide, and re-opened them. 

" Mother ! I have learned to know things aow ! 
I see a bright green bank, and trees above it, and 
blue skies 1 I see the open door, and the kitchen 
fire gluming clieerily io 
the distance. I see the 
nice clean straw round 
ns ; and I sea you, 
mother, and myself; 
and we are like esch 
other ! And I know 
the aun is there belbiad 
us, above ns — though 
I dare not look. I am 
ashamed of myself." 

C. Stopss. 



C1]e oDi, oltr Cr^. 



n standing on death's threshold. 
Very wearj of earth's din ; 
I am loDsiDg lo be near Thw— 
Open, Lord, and let me in. 

I am begging for admission, 

Wliicri know I cannot win [ 
But my Saviour's blood hatli bought it — 

Open, Lord, and let me in. 
Guilty am I, weak and weary, 

Overburdened wilh my sin. 
And no plea have I but Jesus — 

Open, Loid, and let me in. 



W^t alo, olb Snisbin:. 



la Ha who bids thee stay. 
He cannot turn unheeding ear 

To weanl luppliont's ciy, 
Pleading His Name, Hia Sacrifice, 

His Death, Hu Victory. 

Come in, come in, thon sinliil one, 

Thou'rt welcome to His love, 
And welcome to be cleansed by Htm 

For the bright courts above. 
Come in and share the free^ free gif^ 

A sinner, but forgiven ; 
Come in, and angels will record 

Tby second b'rth in heaven. 
HOBKIBK. J. p. T 
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PEEFATOET NOTE AND ABRANGEMENTS TOU 1881. 
r jIhis annonncemeuts made this time last year bave been more than fulfilled. If unforeaeen drcmnstuices 
-'- have led to the postponement of a few of the Papers then pionuMd, on the other hand, a much greater 
number of unannounced Articles of general interest — some of them by authors of high reputation — have 
been given to the public in this Magazine. So, we doabt not, will it be in 1881. While good and 
suitable writing will continue to be welcomed from any quarter, it is our special desire that the best 
thought and most living piety of the Chnich of Scotland should flow through these pages, and that some 
of the best work of the Church should be so eet forth as to inspire and guide further Chnatian eSort 

We are in a position to mention now some of the arrangements for 1881. 

Our Sermons will be a special series, at once doctrinal and practical The Suljjects, and the names 
of the FreacheiB, will be announced in December. 

Our leading Story, entitled "DINAHS SOB': Thou oam'st not to thy Flooe by Aooideat," 
will be written by L. B. Wauokd. 

" A. K. H. B." will contribute a series of " Essays on Life and WorL" 

The Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman," eends a Story, "My Sister's Grapee," and Poems. 

The Author of the " Memoir t^ Hedley Vicare " will contribute a series of Biographical Papers. 

R M. Ballajtttne will write for the Young in our Children's Page. 

" BecollectioDS of my First Parish" will be the title of another series of Papers. 

" An Old Farm Servant " will send us furiJier Papers for the Agricultural Classes. 

Among occasional Contributors we are promised the services of Principal Shaibp, LLD. ; Mis. 
Stanlet Lkathm ; Rev. Robkrt Jaicebok, D.D. ; David WmoATK. 

Bar. GsoBOB Wii;soH will continue his Fapera on Family Life and Beligioo; and Bev. J, 
RoBEBTSOK of Whittinghame will write upon the " Cottar's Saturday Night." 

Papers on " Localities of the Holy Land and their Teachings " will be fnmiBhed by Ministera who 
have visited Palestine: — Bev. Williau Robestsoit, D.D.; Bev. Aachibau) Watboit, DD. ; Bev. 
J. 0. Lkxs, D J). ; Rer. John Auson, MIA. 

Short Devotional Meditations and Bible Thoughte will be furnished by various Ministers. 

The Committee are well aware that neither the Magazine, nor the arrangements for its distribntion 
thronghont the country, are, as yet, all that they might be. They trust that in their case consciousness 
of imperfection will be an effectual stimulus. That the Magazine has neveTtheless reached its great 
circulation of upwards of 80,000 is largely, or almost wholly, doe to the sympathetic action of very many 
Ministers thronghont the Parishes of Scotland, who have spared no pains, and in many cases incurred 
expense, tn introdncing the Magazine into their parishes. That they have their reward, the Committee 
can well believe ; and they have many testimonies te this effect. Bat now they appeal both to those 
Ministera who have helped them in the past, and to those who have not hitherto seen thur w^ to 
encourage this enterprise, to raise the drculation to 

100,000. 
With this increase attuned, there are many things which the Gonunittee oould da AnthoiB mold be 
better remunerated. The iUnstrations could be at once improved if the Magazine oould afford better 
paper — without which the highest artistic effort is to some extent thrown away. Facilities could be 
^ven for the transmission of the Magazine to some remote localities. 

We intimate oar programme thus early, in order that Ministera who are making their arrangements 
for next year may include among them a special effort to increase the circulation of the Magazine, commenc- 
ing with the January number. Much may be done, even bj those who have already a good congrc^tional 
drculation, if they will now seek to make that circulation parochial, as, we believe, they might do with 
great advantage to the people. We do not hide our flag ; the Oener^ Assembly's name is on our title- 
page, and when there is occasioQ we speak as a Magazine of the Church of Scotland. But we believe 
that those of our readera who are not of the Church of Scotland do not think less of us on this account^ 
and Uiat there has not been anything in these pages to unfit them for a wide parochial circulation. 

Ministers who have not yet localised the Magazine by means of a Supplement for their Parish or 
District, are not aware how much can be done by this means to awaken interest, and call forth Gongre- 
gational activi^. As a rule, a good Supplement more than doubles the circulation of the Ma gazi ne ; and 
it may be either monthly, or at longer intervals. 

Ho. 28. VoL II. 
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SERMON. 



THE SHAMEFUL SEAME. 
By Ber. William Mabsok, M.A., Cnlsftlmond. 

**Iam not ashaitMd of the gospel of Christ," — Bom. L 16. 
Bead also Mark Tiii 84 to 88. 

T^RE St. Paul penned the Epistle to the Romans 
-^ he had already preached the gospel in well 
nigh all the most popolous centres of Asia Minor 
and Qreece. How is it, then, that he has not yet 
Tisited Rome, the seat of (}oTemment, the metropo- 
lis of the world, the home of grandeur, of learning, 
of refinement, and (alas ! we may say) of iniquity ? 
Is he ashamed to speak of a poor, persecateid, 
crucified Saviour amid the magnificence, pride, and 
luxury of the Imperial City t And, if he does come, 
will he not change his tone somewhat f will he not 
soften down the harsher features of that system 
which he preached so uncompromisingly in such 
outlandish places as Galatia and Macedonia, so as 
to render it less humbling to Roman self-suffi- 
ciency, and less hostile to Roman licentiousness 9 
Thoughts of this kind seem to have occurred to 
some of the Roman Christians in consequence of 
the apostle having been so long of visiting the 
Capital St Paul begins his epistle by scouting such 
an idea as being utterly foreign to his mind and 
heart He was ready, nay, he was eager, if God's 
providence would only permit, to preach the same 
gospel there, which he had proclaimed "from 
Jerusalem all round unto niyricum." To proud 
patrician, supercilious philosopher, giddy votary of 
pleasure, he was ready to preach Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified. " Oh no, no ; I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ" 

They were brave words these, as uttered by St 
Paul It needed courage, courage of a high kind, 
to preach the gospel without a blush in Rome. 
The gospel was then a new thing, an obscure thing, 
an unpopular thing. Hateful as the word ''gal- 
lows " is now, it is not nearly so hatefiil as the 
word ** cross " was in St. Paul's time. In spite of 
that, too, it made demands on the heart and life 
such as no other religion had ever made before. 
" The grace of God hath appeared, teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent world," was its uncompromising message. And 
Rome was a most tiying place wherein to preach 
such a gospel It was the veiy incarnation of 
worldly power, pomp, pride, and sin. What might 
the apostle, then, expect to meet with when he 
preached the gqepeL at Romef What but scorn 
and ridicule to begin with; hatred and persecu- 
tion if he persisted in pressing this hard and 
humbling evangell Just imagine St Paul en- 
countering some of those haughty, profligate 
Romans, with the gospel of Christ on his lips. 
" Thou hast a divine message for us, hast thou f 
Well, poor Jew, thou seemest a strange ambassador 
to come firom the immortal gods ; but out with 



thy message 1" ''Believe in the Lord Jcsos 
Christ, and ye shall be saved." ''Who is this 
Jesos Christ in whom we are to believed" "He 
is the Son of the Most High God, who, neverthe- 
less, in His compassion and mercy, became man, 
and lived for many yean in Judea, teaching the 
people and going about doing good." "And what be- 
came of Him r " He was rejected and persecuted 
by His fellow-conntiymen, and finally crucified by 
order of the Roman Governor." " Believe in One 
who was crucified; in One who died the death 
which we reserve for the vilest malefactors! 
Rather, we execrate His memory! But what 
manner of life are we expected to lead if we be- 
come the followers of this crucified One! Thou 
canst not surely be very particular on that score !" 

"You must be pure, humble, forgiving " 

"Humble and foigiving! Why! humility and 
forgiveness are the virtues of slaves and con- 
quered Jews, not of free-bom Romans, who are 
the masters of the world ! B^one, poor fanatic, 
and preach thy base religion to other races than 
ours." And St Paul understood all this well 
He knew how the gospel had been fiouted in less 
pretentious places than Rome. He remembered 
how he himself, not many years ago, had revolted 
against the claims of the crucified Nazarene. He 
was withal, too, as we can readily gather firom his 
writings, a man of a tremblingly sensitive tempera- 
ment, to whom, naturally, scorn and derision were 
most painfid and tiying, to whom the love and 
even the approval of his fellow-men, if they came 
from a right spirit, were pleasant as the summer's 
sunshine is to the grass and flowers. There was 
much, therefore, which might tempt the iqsoBtle 
to be ashamed of the gospel at Rome. 

But it is all so different with us. The goepd 
has made itself a name now. Christianity has 
taken its place, its very enemies being witneeees, 
among the foremost forces in the world. The cross 
crowns our grandest edifices, forms the moet pro- 
minent object in the sky-line of our finest cities, 
adorns the breasts of kings, has become almost 
the dominant symbol in painting, architecture^ and 
every decorative art Surely then there caa be 
no such thing as being ashamed of the gospel now- 
adays, at all events in a Christian country such as 
ours ! Let us see. 

Have you ever been in company when religion 
and reli^^ous people were treated with levity, or 
when words unbecoming the purity of the gospel 
were bandied about from mouth to mouth, or when 
drunkenness, pro&nity, and kindred sins, which 
crucify the Lord of glozy afresh, were spoken of as 
if there was nothing very bad about them after all, 
or when the most worldly views of life and mothrea 
of action were openly and unblushingly avowed ; 
and did yon sit quietly by, the while, and allow 
it to be supposed, even when your oonsdanoe was 
inwardly tingling, that you acquiesced in what 
was going on around yon I 
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Have you ever sought to dissemble your regard 
for religion, and to make yourself out as being less 
thoughtful and serious than yon actually arel 
Would you be taken somewhat aback did a neigh- 
bour, coming suddenly in, find you reading your 
Bible, if it were not, indeed, at the recognised 
hour of family worship 1 Would you start up 
with a blush on your cheek, were you unexpectedly 
seen by some one down on your knees in prayer ? 
And, however earnest you may be in church and 
in your private devotions, do you act at other 
times as if you almost studied to disabuse people's 
minds of the idea that you are interested in the 
things which concern your peace 9 

Have you for some time had on your mind some 
Christian duty, which you feel you ought to per- 
form, but from the performance of which you 
always shrink 1 Perhaps you are the head of a 
fiunily, who feel you ought to lead the devotions 
of your household. Perhaps you are a young 
man or woman sharing rooms with an ungodly 
companion, who tremble inwardly as you throw 
younelf down prayerless night by night on your 
bed. Perhaps you are a boy or girl at school, 
whose conscience reproves you keenly for never 
protesting against the nrong words which greet 
your ears. But you always hesitate to act out 
your convictions. Tou dread having the finger of 
scorn pointed at you, and hearing the words, " Oh 
me ! he is growing pious ; he is setting up as a 
saint." 

Have you ever heard this, that, or the other 
earthly panacea for the evils of the world eloquently 
described, earnestly pressed, and, however deep 
your own personal fiuth in the power of the gospel, 
did yon shrink firom saying boldly, ''Well, all 
those prescriptions may be -good and helpful in 
their way, but are you not forgetting the remedy 
which is by far the most deep-reaching and 
effective of all t There is no panacea for the sins 
and sorrows of humanity which can, for a moment, 
be compared with the gospel of Jesus Christ" 

Alas 1 alas I we cannot flatter ourselves that the 
old shame of the gospel has yet disappeared from 
the world. Tou may often meet with it still, even 
among professing Christians, among men and women 
who call themselves by Christ's name, and regularly 
compass Christ's Table. 

Common, however, a^s this sin is, it is most 
hateful in the sight of the Lord. A time is coming 
when Jesus Christ shall descend from heaven in 
power and great gloiy, and when you, and I, and 
all of us, shall stand before His judgment tlunone. 
Then will He be ashamed of those who were 
ashamed of Him. Then will He disown before 
His angels and saints those who disowned Him 
among their fellow-men. ''Those," He will ez- 
daim, " are pec^le who were ashamed, not of the 
works of iniquity, but of Me and of My words ; 
who blushed to be seen in company, not with the 
worldly and even the profane, but with their Lord 



and Saviour ! It pains and grieves Me to look on 
them. Away with them from My presence 1" 

Is it any wonder) What were they ashamed 
oft Of something low, contemptible, shame- 
worthy ) Ah 1 they were ashamed of that into 
whose marvels the angels delight to look ; of that 
in which we have the grandest manifestation of 
the Divine power and compassion, the Divine 
wisdom and grace ; of that which feeds the mind 
with the noblest objects of thought, and blesses 
the conscience with a deep and enduring peace; 
which robs death of its sting and the grave of its 
victory; which peoples the eternal future for us 
with friendly voices and welcoming looks, with a 
Father's beaming face and the kindly grasp of a 
Saviour's hand; which opens up before us, at a 
time when otherwise the horizon of our destiny 
were at its coldest, and bleakest, and darkest, the 
near prospect of a land where " the light of the 
moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun shall be sevenfold," and where the days 
of our mourning shall be ended. True, Jesus 
Christ died on the cross, died the death then re- 
served for the vilest malefactors ; but, knowing as 
we know, that He voluntarily, gladly endured that 
death for us, surely we have then the greatest of 
all reasons for loving Him and for glorying in His 
gospel ! There is nothing in the world so beauti- 
ful and adorable as love--self-forgetting, self-sacri- 
ficing love; and nowhere will you find such a 
wonderful display of love as in the suffering cross 
of the Lord Jesus. It is, indeed, strange, almost 
inexplicable, this shame of the gospel 

Let us ^ to rid ourselves of this shameful 
shame, and to say rather to those who may sneer 
at us for honouring Christ and His words, as 
David said to Michal, If this is to be vile, " I wiU 
yet be more vil&" Let us tiy never to speak or 
look as if the gospel were something to be apologised 
for, or mentioned with bated breath, but rather to 
speak and look as if we believed, which surely we do 
believe, that the true, the right, the manly thing, 
is to vindicate for it the supreme pkce in men's 
hearts and lives. While we do not obtrude our 
religion, let us never conceal it ; while we avoid all 
ostentation and display, let us never lower our 
Christian flag before any one ; let us never treat 
our Saviour as people sometimes treat a poor rela- 
tion, whom they are ready enough to acknowledge 
in a quiet way, but whom they would rather not 
openly recognise before the world. Amen. 

WALLYFORD. 

By Mn. Ouphamt. 
Chaftbb XI. 

NOTHING happened on the Sondajr after. The fiunily 
went to danrch as usual, leavincr Mrs. Cameron 
alone in the house — to rest, she said, out the rest she 
took was not much. The dav was spent in watching, 
but no one came. And on Monday moming, by the 
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early coach, Mra. Cameron went in to Edinburgh. The 
Captain had proposed to go himself, bat hia rheumatism 
and hia wounds were all the worse for this agitation, and 
that idea had been given up. Isabel walked down with 
her mother to the cross road, where the coach passed ; 
they were both yery pale. " You will not be out of the 
way for an instant tUl I eome back," the mother said, 
" not for an instant, my darlin*. If he comes back, be 
there to welcome him. Let him not arrive as if he was 
not looked for, as if there was nobody to care for him." 

"I will be there, mother," Isabel said. Thia was 
repeated, with a litUe difference of worda, two or three 
times as they walked down through the fresh air of the 
early morning ; but little else was said between them. 
Mrs. Cameron was pale, but she never had been more 
alert and strong. Her vigil had excited her, and 
brought all her reserve force to her aid. What might 
happen after was another matter, but in the meantime 
she was strong for all she had to do. There were one or 
two startled exclamations when she stepped into the 
cocush, and one benevolent person ''hoped there was 
nothinff tiie matter with any of her sons." 

" Jonn is not just in his ordinary," she replied, "but 
nothing serious, I hope ;" and she held herself up^ and 
talked on the usual subjects with an occasional smile, 
letting no one divine the nature of her errand. One of 
the other passengers was Mr. Bruce, the minister, who 
was in great spirits about his son. Rob was coming 
home ; he had done so well that he was to set a junior 
partnership, and live either in London at the nead office, 
or perhaps even in Edinburgh, which would be better 
stiu. Mrs. Cameron's heart contracted with a pang that 
was not envy but comparison. Oh no, she wished no 
harm to anybody's son ; but to hear of the prosperity of 
Bob Bruce, and see his father's beaming countenance, 
when she herself was going on such an errand, was bitter : 
how could it be but bitter f " You'll be expecting him 
home soon f* she said, trying with all her might to look 
and also to fed (poor motner !) sympathetic with her 
friend's joy. 

" Oh, very soon ; he will be in London now," said the 
minister, all smiles. She smiled too, heroically, and 
kept all her siehinff deep in her own breast This was 
the youth who nad loved Isabel from her childhood. If 
he loved her still, as no doubt he must, for where was 
there another like her f alas I her heart was robbed away 
from him. What wonder if in her secret soul, underneath 
her smiles, poor Mrs. Cameron felt as if everything was 
against her, as if God Himself was on the other side. 
"All Thy waves have gone over me," she said in her 
heart 

When she went, with her pale face, and a sort of 
majesty of trouble about her, to the banker who had 
known the family for years, and knew all their affairs, 
her errand, though it was humiliating to her pride, was 
not difficult. She took with her papers, the title-deeds 
of their house, their only property. " It is for a very 
urgent occasion," she sauL " The Captain is not a man, 
I need not tell you, to think little of debt, or go into it 
if he can help it You will see in his letter what he 
says. I must have it now, without delay, or I must go 
elsewhere." 

"You shall not go elsewhere," he said. It was not a 
difficult matter, after all. It hurt nothing but the pride 
of independence in the old people, who had never >been 
in debt, and dreaded it as only people with small incomes 
dread that crushing burden. It was still not eleven 
o*dock when she entered, with a new pang, the office 
where she had gone often to see John, and where his desk 
was the first thing that caught her eye. The other young 
men looked up curiously to see a lady come in, but the 
cashier was anxiously awaiting her arrival. "Good 
morning, Mrs. Can* Ton," he said, hurrying to meet her, 
and pronouncing her name with elaborate distinctness, 
that all might near. " I hope your son is better this 
morning f " 



The suipiiM of the Question almost threw her off her 
guard. She looked at him for a moment with a dismayed 
consciousness of deception, a quivering of her lip, wmch 
scarcely permitted her to say a wora. "There is no 
difference," she said at length. 

That was no lie, as Johiuton impressed upon her as he 
led her into Mr. Scrimgeour's room. " No lie — ^bnt what 
oould ^ou have aaid better if he had been at home in his 
bed with a sore cold, which is what they all think !" the 
cashier said, almost with a chuckle at his own ingenuity. 

Mrs. Cameron was a proud woman by nature. She 
had scorned all these little arts of deception, of which so 
many people think little, all her life. " I think I would 
rather tell a lie right out," she said, wiping away with 
her tremulous hand a bitter drop from the comer of her 
eye, " than deceive with words that are half true." 

" Hoot, mem, hoot 1" said Johnston, whose spirits had 
risen at the sight of the notes which she handed to him. 
' ' We must not look at things so cloeei God be thanked, 
we've saved him whether or no." 

Saved him f had they saved him f She sat down in 
sheer exhaustion in Mr. Scrimgeour's room, where John 
had come so often to receive his directions, and some- 
times to be scolded for not observing theoL The bare 
office walls, the heavy furniture, desks and tables, seemed 
to turn round before her eyes ; now that her mission was 
accomplished her strength was failing. The cashier ran 
to a private cupboard and brought her a glass of wine, 
but she waved it away. " I could not touch it, I could 
not touch it," she cried. She was ^ger to get away, but 
her limbs refused to sustain her. While she was seated 
there unwillingly in Mr. Scrimgeour's own chair, regain- 
ing her composure, there was a sound outside oi some one 
rushing upstairs three steps at a time — then a little 
commotion in the outer office, and finally the door of the 
room was pushed open, and somebody dashed in. 

" Are you Mr. Johnston f" said an eaffer voice ; "an 
you the cashier f " All the mists that had been gathering 
about her seemed to roll into one cloud, and obliterate 
everything firom Mrs. Cameron's sight Then she slowly 
emerged out of the darkness, and saw standing before ha 
the active young fignire of Mansfield flushed with haste. 

' ' One moment, " ne said, lowering his voice. ' ' Here's 
something from John Cameron — something that — ^he said 
you would understand what it was. I hope to heaven I 
am not too late." Theh he gave a sudden exclamation, 
pulled his hat off his head hurriedly, and turned, with 
a crimson countenance, and a look of utter disooiiifitiire 
and confusion, to where John Cameron's mother sat, 
looking in her misery, as the mists cleared off and she 
saw him, like a severe and majestic old queen. She was 
perfectly pale ; she held herselJf up as if^at a state osn- 




Mrs. Cameron could not make any reply. She was 
worn out with fatigue, and watching, and excitement, 
and neither understood why he was here nor what he had 
come to do. Johnston, with equal surprise, and a little 
reluctance, took the packet which the youn^ man hdd 
out to him. He tore it open slowly, with a httle tremu- 
lousness, not knowing what revelation might be in it 
When he found two notes for the same sum which had 
just been given him by Mrs. Cameron he looked at them 
and at the bearer of them with consternation. It was 
some time before he could take in what it meant 

"These are — what are they f I don't understand," he 
said 

" Nor I," said Mansfield, half embarrassed, half 
haughty ; " something which Cameron owed at the office. 
He said you would understand." 

The cashier gazed with open-mouthed amazement at 
this double resntutioiL He looked at the notes on both 
sides, turning them over and over as tf to make sure that 
they were genuine. " This cannot oome," he said, " from 
the Ud himself: " 
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" If it cornea from bia friend, what does that matter — 
80 long as yon have it, and so long as J am in time? 
Am I in timef" Mansfield^ said. All this while Mrs. 
Cameron had been collecting her faculties, and began to 
re«dn possession of herself. 

Johnston stood between the two, holding the bundle 
of soiled Scotch notes in one hand, and in the other those 
two crisp new ones, which seemed emblematic in the 
difference between them — the one payment wrung out 
of poverty, subtracted from the daily uses of honest 
living ; the other costing no sacrifice, out of the super- 
fluity of wealth. (He foigot that a young man living as 
Mansfield did has never any superfluity, and that those 
who gratify every fancy have as little to spare as the 
poor. ) " It is nothing to this young ne*er-do-weel,'* he said 
to himself " and it is a great deal to the old folk." But 
how to substitute the one for the other he did not know. 
The cashier was a good man, but he was not without a 
little simple guile. "Mrs. Ouneron," he said, "this is 
a question for vou and not for me. You have paid me 
the money, ana here is this gentleman, whom maybe you 
do not know, but who is a iriend of your son's, and he 
brings it too. What makes him put himself forward I 
know not. But I'm wanted in the office, and it*s not a 
question for me to settle. I will leave you and him to 
talk it over. Anyway all will be right, and I am truly 
content." 

With this he hurried away, not without an internal 
chuckle, leaving the two face to face. If Mansfield had 
been introduced into a lion's den he would have been 
less alarmed. He had acted on an impulse for good, as 
he acted often upon impulses for evU, but, as so often 
happens in such cases, the attempt at generosity brought 
instant punishment, while the sin in most cases succee&d. 
He stood before this old lady abashed and downcast, as 
he would not have stood before any judge. He did not 
know how to meet her eye. But she was not yet suffi- 
ciently roused to think upon any subject but one. A 
sense that he had incurred her displeasure — she could 
scarcely in her great trouble remember how — made her 
speak to him with a kind of solemnity ; but that was 
partly due, at the same time, to the excitement and misery 
of her suspense. 

"Sir," she said, reading his fiu» with anxious eyes, 
and appealing to him with her hands, "there is one 
thing you wifl tell me. You have seen my son f Where 
is he ? where is he I Yon will take pity upon a family 
worn out with trouble Where is my John f " 

" Mrs. Cameron, I will tell you eveijthing I know. I 
have no idea where he is. I met hun on the railway, 
floing south, as they say here. He told me he had to 
leave, and that this was wanted at the office. He was in 
great distress. I will tell vou the truth. I was ashamed 
to think I had perhaps helped him to spend it — and you, 
who had received me so kindly, so trustingly — I could 
not get it at once, but here it is. It is the least I can do, 
it is the least I can do : so Ions as I am not too late." 

"Take back your money, Mr. Mansfield," she said. 
She stretched out her hand with the packet which 
Johnston had given her, but in her tremblings which she 
could not get the better o( it dropped from her finders 
and fell on the carpet, where the notes lay, so valuaole, 
80 worthless, between them. "If you <ud this out of 
friendship, and to save John, I am grateful to you, very 
grateful; but we can do what is needed for our son 
ourselves, his father and me. If you did it for any other 
motiv e " here she paused ana looked at him, other 
recollections beginning to return to her. It was thi^ he 
had been afraid of. If she were to question him on the 
other subject, call upon him, as parents have a right to 
do, for enlaaations, what might follow! He would 
have fled from her eyes if he had dared. But this was 
not what was in Mrs. Cameron's mind. She had liked 
the voung man who had claimed her hospitality so 
simply, who had sat so often at her table, whom she had 
trusted, whom she had begun to love. Was it possible 



he could have intended to injure her or hera ? And then 
he had hastened to the rescue of her boy. Her heart 
melted, her eyes softened, in spite of herself. "Have 
you anything else to say to me, Mr. Mansfield I" she said. 

Now Mansfield was used to vulgar minds, and vulgar 
modes of cajoling and persuasion. When she melted 
thus he began to think she was like the rest. His awe 
of her lightened too. He was embarrassed still, but he 
began to recover his courage : yet in his confusion and 
self-consciousness he scarcdy knew what were the words 
he stammered forth. " I would ask you — ^if I dared — ^to 
— ^remember me to the Captain : and to Miss Cameron," 
he said. 

' ' To remember you ! ' ' Her face and her voice changed 
again. Though he was not looking at her, he knew this 
in a moment, and that he had been a pitifrd fool to think 
anything else. He felt how she was lookinff at him now, 
though he dared not look up to see it, ana felt himself 
the greatest cur in existence, huns up, as it were, a 
spectode to earth and heaven, in ue light of this old 
woman's eyes. " To remember you !" she said, " is that 
what you would have them to do f " 

Never was there a triumphant deceiver more abashed 
and confounded. ** Perhaps it would be better,'* he said, 
crushing his hat in Mb hands, " if 1 were to ask you — ^to 
bid them forget me, Mrs. Cameron." 

" Ay, that would be better," she said sternly. "Sir, 
I will ask you one other thing. The last night you came 
to my house, was it with the knowledge that it teas the 
last ? Was your leaving settled, or was it sudden t Was 
it by your own will or^other folks' f Did you know when 
you came in at my door, when you sat at my table, when 
my — ^family walked out with you to see you on your way, 
did vou know it was for the last time ? Answer me tne 
truth. I have a right to that" 

"I told them," ne said, hanging his head, speaking 
low in self-contempt, in Uie shame of having such an 
answer thus extorted from him ; " I told them — ^that I 
was asking them for the last time." 

*' For the last sail in your boat — and you meant it to be 
the last meeting the last visit? Ilien that is true f Lad, 
what deevil possessed you f — but no, no, no, there's no 
deevil like a self-seeking man. Then that is true. And 
for half an hour's pleasure, for a brag maybe, to tickle 
your meeserable vani^ — ^no other reason — ^you took the 
bloom out of a young me, and robbed my house that had 
taken ye in, and fed ye, and cherished ye " 

She had risen to her feet ; her eyes were blazing in their 
worn old sockets, her lips quivering, her nostrils dilated ; 
she lifted her arm with a free, bold sesture of passion like 
an orator. The young man before her quailed, he shrank 
backwuds, and clasped his hands in appeal. " No, no, 
no ; don't say that,"^ he said ; "don't say that 1 " 

" Not that f what was it then ! Do you think I want 
you back f If you were the first man in England you 
might ask me on your knees, but you should never join 
hands with bairn of mine. Ajid yet you will take trouble 
and spend money to save the other 1 Was it to pay for 
the wanton harm you have done, to make up for the 
insult you have put upon us ? Was that your meaning ? 
You would pay us — my husband that has served his 
country, and me l^t have never turned a stranger from 
my door — for having profaned our house and betrayed our 
kindneas ; was that your meaning f " she said, in tremulous 
tones that seemed to echo round and round those bare 
walls unaccustomed to passion. For these minutes 
Mansfield had his fill of the keen sensation he loved,.but 
it was not sensation of a delightful kind. 

"You do me wrong, you do me wrong," he cried. 
" If I have done harm, I am punished. But as for this, 
I meant nothing but to help one I had perhaps helped to 
go astray. I never thought it would reach your ears at 
alL I may have — forgotten myself : I may have — erred 
in words ; but if I have done harm, I am punished." 

" Punished — ^by an old woman's tongue ; that will do 
you little harm, Mr. Mansfield. Take up your money, 
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and go your ways. I wish yon no ill ; there mast be sood 
in you as well as eril, or you would not have done tnis ; 
bnt go ! go ! for I cannot bide the sight of von !" Mrs. 
Cameron said. She stood over him while he gathered 
np his money from the floor, and, scarlet with confusion 
and anger and shame, turned and stumbled out, scarcely 
knowing what he was doing. There was nerer a conquer- 
ing hero more ignominiouuy dismissed. Thouffh he had 
not allowed it, though he had said truly enough that he 
norer expected it to reach their eara, yet the money for 
John had been in his own mind a sort of compensation 
for the wrong to Isabel ; and now, instead of that good 
deed to set against the eyil one, he had nothing but scorn 
and contempt, and what was almost worse, disgust " I 
cannot bide the sight of you ! " said with aU the emphasis 
of which a Scotch voice is capable, and made all the 
worse by the fact that this strange compound of good 
and evU liked the old woman who spoke, the kind woman 
who had opened her house to him, the indignant mother 
who spumed him with an impatience as natural as her 
kindness. Never in his life had Mansfield felt so small, 
so petty, so poor a creature. This was not his feeling at 
all in ordinary cases. He knew that people liked him, 
and held by this more than by anything else. Even his 
vices had been treated with a certain respect ; he had 
been begged with tears to abandon them or to make up 
for them, to clear himself, or to indemnify others : but 
never before had he and his compensations and his 
makings up been swept away as bv tne outstretdied arm 
of this old lady, with loathing and oontempt 

When he was gone Mn. &meron sat down again In 
Mr. Scrimgeour's chair. It was very quiet, though in 
the midst of all the Edinbuigh noises ; the high walls, 
the lofty roof, the retirement within the other office, 
where work wss going on busfly and little talk, the very 
bareness of the strange place, calmed her after all her 
emotion. She sat alone in the stillness, not thinking 
even, with ansuish in her heart, but yet a sense of ex- 
haustion whi& stilled even that So far John was in 
safetT ; no man could say he was disgraced ; but where 
was he t How was she to lie to her neighbours and say 
he was "not in his ordinsry," as she had said that 
morning — ^not lying, yet meaninff to deceive t But even 
that was a secondly matter. Where was he f wander- 
ing despairine over the &oe of the earth. Was he to 
vanish as mllie had vanished, never to come back 
affain? Willie was her firstborn. She did not know 
where he was, in what quarter of the world, or if perhaps he 
had left this world for another. ** If he is yet in the land 
of the living and in the place of hope," she said, when 
she prayed for him. Who could tell where he was f and 
now the youngest son, the last of the boys, had dis- 
appeared after nim into the unknown. She sat musing 
painfully, yet without excitement, quieted, as a great 
climax of pain and excitement quiets for a little after the 
anguished soul, when Mr. Johnston came back. He was 
very curious, ftill of eaeemess. Would she have had 
the good sense, he thounit, to let that good-for-nothing 

Say f It would be wdl his part It was he and such as 
e tiiat had led poor John Cameron, not an ill laddie, 
never an ill laddie, off his feet It woiUd be all they could 
do, him and the like of him, to pay. He investigated 
the table anxiously to see if the money was stUl there. 

"I expect Mr. Scrimgeour every minute," he said; 
"will you stay and see him, mem? If you will not 
stay and see him, I can let you out another way, not to 
go through among these young men. Be under no un- 
easiness, he said, lowerine his voice, " about Mr. John. 
If Mr. Scrimgeour asks about his accounts, I'U be able 
to sav they are all in ofder. There was one thing he 
had forgotten to enter, I'll say, but the money is all 
right, it IB sll right I cannot tell you what a relief 
that is to my mind. I hope, Mrs. Cameron, if vou will 
not be offended at my inquiring, I hope you've let that 
lad pay." 

'*Mr. Johnston, I hope Tm no hard," she said. "I 
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sent him away with his siller filter than he came. How 
can I endure the sight of them that have injured my 
bairns f I wish them no harm, but I cannot bide the 
sight of them I " she cried. 

The cashier was alarmed by her vehemence and agita- 
tion. " Can I see you to where you're staying T" be said, 
"or are you staying in the town ? or maybe you are going 
back by the coach f My wife would be very glad to see 
you, Mrs. Cameron ; or if I could walk as fitf as — any 
friends you may be staying with " 

Mrs. Cameron's pride wss touched. "No,** she 
said, ** 1 thank you, I am auite able to take caie of 
mysel£ I am going back with the coach at one o'dock. 
If anything more is needful, or if Mr. Scrimgeour has 
anything to ask of us, we will rely upon you to let us 
know." 

</ That I will, that I will," Johnston said. He was 
relieved that the incident was over, and to see her rise 
from the chair in which he had been afinsid she might 
faint or even die. With her over-fastidiousness and re- 
gard for fact, he was glad she should not meet Mr. 
Scrim^ur, and perhaps enter upon compromisiDg ex- 
planationSb " But there will be nothing more to say," he 
added, leading her to the private door, with a look of 
simple pleasure in his own ingenuity, "there will be 
notninff, I have made it quite clear. The lads are all 
perfectly satisfied. I have said that I had reason to fear 
there was a touch of fisver in it, and that he had to be 
kept very quiet ; that was to prevent any of them going 
out to WaUyford, as they're capable of doin^ to inquire 
after him ; a touch of fever, and his head maybe iu< the 
least thing affected, and great need for quiet You will 
mind that this is what I have said, Mn. Cameron," he 
added, with again a little interQal chuckle of satisbetioa 
in his own cleverness, as he watched her go awav ; and 
for her part, John's mother could say nothing to we man 
who had been so good to him. Inhere is no harder in- 
gredient in such misfortunes than to hear all the well- 
intentioned, kindly -meaning things which our best 
friends say. 

At the cross road the Captain was waiting to meet 
her, looking only half himself without tho young figure 
beside him who was his constant companion out ex doors. 
He shook his head in answer to the first eager look his 
wife gave him as the coach stopped to set her down. 
Notmng had happened : the wanderer had not come home. 
He took her arm as they turned up the lane, leaning 
upon her as she told her story. It was a pathetic sight 
to see the old people together, close clinging arm in arm, 
his old head bent over her, both faces so gray and 
anxious, full of trouble. Slowly they went uong the 
dusty way, she recounting every word, every step of the 
progress, he listening; with that earnest attention which 
only perfect unity gives. Just so they had gone through 
the long path of their life, with one intent; one meaning 
one existence : now it was coming sadly to an end amid 
what clouds and troubles. In the midst of her own 
story Mrs. Cameron stopped suddenly to tell the Captain 
of Bob Bruce and his good fortune. '* He has done so 
well that he is coming home, with a partnership snd 
evervthing in his favour. He is to be in London or 
maybe Emnburgh — and oh, but the minister is proud ! 
He can see nothing but sunshine in this world. "^ Her 
heart was very sore — and she laughed aloud as with a 
mockery of herself. 

"And well he deserves it," said the Captain, pressing 
her arm ; " he was always a good lad, always at his worl^ 
eident day and night" 

"And what do we deserve t" she said with a bitter 
moan, shaking her head moumftilly. "Are we so ill, 
so ill, such bfuL folk, that we must have all the beatings 
of the storm?" 

" Oh my dear, my dear I have patience," the Captain 
said. 

"Have I not had patience — how many years, how 
many years since WilUe sank out of our sight f Wa.9 
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there erer a bonnier lad or a kinder t — aye ready to serye 
a ndghbonr, to give to a poor body, to help them that 
want«i help ; and then there was Tom. He is safe, 
aafe, in hia |[rave, in the Lord's hand, I humbly hope, 
that has forgiven a' his shortcomings ; and now my last 
lad, my Johnnie. William, my man l^lo yon not 
call that more than our share, three out of six, besides 
the bairns that died in their innocence ; do you no call 
that more than our share I" 

The Captain could not speak at once ; his roice wss 
choked in his throat The names of the lost boys had 
taken him by surprise. "My dear," he said, "I call 
nothing more than our share that God sends. And we 
are not dead yet," he added with apathetic smile; ''wait 
till yon an' me are at the end. Ton forget one thing, 
that we haye aye been two to bear it ; and wait before you 
give your judgment, till you and me are at the end." 

" That is just all the harder," said the poor woman, 
distracted. "I think if it was only myself, I could 
bear it better ; but you, William, that have brought up 
▼our bairns to serre God ; and this is all, this Ib lOl that 
has come of it 1 If it were but myself, I might think I 
had made mistakes and done ill when I meant to do weU, 
and that it was my blame. But you, that you should 
baTe no better return ! " 

"My dear," said the Captain, "you're wearied out, 
and TOUT heart's sick with pain and trouble. Ton have 
not slept and you have not eaten. Na, na, do not turn 
away as if that was nothing. You will come home and 
take Christian rest, and thank the Lord that no man can 
point a finger at your son. And then we will wait till 
ne comes back. I haye a great confidence that he will 
csome back, and soon — and soon I And do you know, my 
dear," the old Captain said, leaning upon her and (3U«w- 
ing her arm close to his side, with a smile of tender 
humour, " that you speak as if you would haye been 
better ^eased to be without me. Thaf s an iQ compH- 
ment to an old man." 

And he too laughed softly, with tender loye and 
sorrow, with sad amusement at his innocent jest, and 
the wild impossibility of the suggestion he had made. 
Thus the old pair went home, mere Isabel was on the 
watch. She was standing by the gate as they came up 
the lane, the sun shining upon her pretty hair. Her 
young face was worn and sad, and her father's laugh 
brou^t a look of be?rildered surprise into IsabePs face. 
It did not seem to her that there was anythins left 
upon earth which could tempt her to a smile. The old 
Captain put his hand upon her shoulder as he came up to 
the flata. 

"My bonnie darlin*," he said, "here's your mother 
home sAain safe and sound, and all her business well 
accompuahed, and some news of your brother ; if not 
what we want, at least better than we might haye ex- 
pected. We cannot liye like this with the tear ready to 
rise day and night ; nor yet for eyer on the watch with 
our heuts in our mouth : I am a man that must haye a 
smile in my house, IsabeL" 

The girl stood looking at him yaguely for a moment, 
then threw herself upon his breast and ourst into a flood 
of youthftil tears. "And so you shall, and so you shdl, 
papal" shecried« 

" And, my bonnie woman," said the old Captain turn- 
ing to his old wife, whose hsnd he held, " we haye had 
many a good day as well as many a sore day together. 
You 11 not tell me that you could bear this or anything 
that is sent to you better by yourself than with me by 
your side. You'll not say that again, my dear, for it's no 
true." 

"God foxgiye me!" cried Mrs. Cameron. "It's no 
true ; if s more &lse than aujrthing that eyer was put into 
words. What would I do without you, my old man f " 

"You will do without me when it's God s will — ^but no 
a moment sooner," he said — " no a moment sooner," wi^ 
his soft laugh that was fiill of tears. 

" And if you please," said Marget, looking out from 



the door, "the dinner's on the table. It*s been ready 
this half-hour. Whateyer may haye gaen wrang (I'm no 
asking ; after thirty years' semce it's no my place to ask) 
— whatever, I'm saym^ may haye gaen wrang, it can do 
nae guid to waste hailkome meat." 

It was not till the eyeninff of this exciting day that 
anything was said to Isabel about her mother's encounter 
with Mansfield. Then it was the Captain that spoke. 
" You will be pleased to hear, Isabel, that our summer 
friend, yon English lad, had put himself out of the way 
to get that money to save your brother : I haye asked 
your mother's leaye to tell you. In her tenderness she 
had a terror of naming his name ; but I know, my Isabd," 
the old man said, " you will be pleased to hear that" 

Isabel was greatly startled ana shaken. It was in the 
twilight, when they were sitting t<Mrether, saying little. 
Mrs. Cameron, much against her wm, had been made to 
lie down upon the little sofa in the comer. She was 
within heanng, yet it was possible that she did not hear. 
Isabel had listened but languidly at first, then had becoi 
startled into intense interest ohe was so taken by sur- 
prise that it took away her bresth and her self-command. 
There was a pause during which it was all that she could 
do to struggle with the conyulsiye sobs that b^pm to 
heaye her mast, and when she spoke at Ust it was to 
say only, yrith catching breath, "That was not like a 
summer friend — ^that was not like a summer friend." 

** It is a mystery, my darlin'. Eyeiy man is a n^stery : 
there is good in him and ill, and God knows which will 
come uppermost at any moment Isabel, you may dunk 
it was some chance that took the lad away. My darlin*, 
it was not sa His goin^ was all planned and fixed for 
the morning after yon sail of ours; that was his meaning 
all the time." 

But no answer came to him out of the yeiling dusk. 
Isabel sat still, with the darkness round, and fought out 
her battle. Her father and her mother were by, but 
they could giye her no aid. She had entered upon her 
inheritance, heir to all thoee subminions, thoee renun- 
ciations, that braye human stand against all betrayal, 
falsehocd, and treachery, all disenchantment and disap- 
pointmenti which are the tests to which a noble soul 
responds. Her time had come to show herself what she 
was, though she was only coffhteen, no more. 

"What is wrong f" said Maiget to Simon as she 
gathered the kitchen fire. "Ye can go to your bed 
and neyer &sh your head. When your heart's in it, you 
dinna ask what's wrang, you diyine. But you neyer 
were good at that, my lad, she added relenting. "This 
is what's wrang, a's wrang : Maister John away, naebody 
kens where, gane, God forgiye him, like his brother before 
him. Oh weel I mind, wed I mind I does the like of 
me need to ask, that has been through it all? The liffht 
in the window where eyery wanderer could see it, as lar, 
as far as light will carry — ^that used to be aye kept up for 
years, as you might mind as well as me if you took any 
notice. And now it's a' b^gun oyer again. I'ye made 
the mistress promise to ^ to her bed and let me watch. 
And thaf s wnat youll just do tae, Simon, my man : go 
to your bed. Ko able to stand it — ^me I Do you think 
I'm naething but blood and bane like younel? I'U 
stand that, ay, and twenty times mair. But oang you to 
your bed, Simon, my man ; that's the best juace far ye. 
You'll do yoursd good there, and biding up would do 
nae good to any mortaL And you ken there's the 
petawties to think of," Marget said. 

'* Thaf s true, that's true. It's no the moment neither 
to neglect the petawties," Simon said. 

To he concluded. 

There will come a time when three words uttered with 
chari^ and meekness shall receiye a far more blessed 
reward than three thousand yolumes written with dis- 
dainftd sharpness of wit But the manner of men's 
writing must not alienate our hearts from the truth, if 
it appear they haye the truth. — Hooktr. 
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Thifl Sketch of St Andrews, the ancient ecclesiastical capital of Scotland, is presented to the readers of 

"life and Work " by George Rsid, Esq., KS. A. Oar thanks are due for the spontaneous and 

yalnable gift, and for the kind wishes for the success of this Magazine which accompanied it 
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MINING MEMORIES. 

Bt an Old Goluxk. 

No. Ill— a ®||0»t StotB* 

rpHE real experience which forma the present 
-^ paper was recalled to memory many years ago 
by an old miner, for whom I had, and have still, a 
yery high esteem. The story was told at my fire- 
side as one that might rank among the ghost 
stories that formed the evening's amusement. I 
made notes of it at the time, and the present 
writing is in all essentials a transcript of those 
notes. The scene has a real existence, and need 
hardly be named fictitiously, yet, for reasons which 
seem good, the colliery shall here be called Urt- 
quhar, and shall be placed on the banks of the 
liyer Avon, where I spent a few pleasant years. 
A veiy primitive village it was ; quaint in every- 
thing. Some of the houses had walls of dried 
day, others of turf — ^that is, sods or ''divots," as 
the native name was — but well plastered and 
whitened with lime, outside and inside. Others 
had stone walls and crow-gables, with thatching 
of rushes or straw, well secured with hazel or 
willow wands. Eveiy roof had its patches of 
many-hued mosses; browns soft and pleasing to 
the ^es, and greens that could only be rivalled by 
some sea-coveied yerdure brightened by a summer 
son. And, as if to add the last touch of quaint- 
ness, almost eveiy ridge had its covering of house- 
leek with its faiiy circles and straggling flower- 
spikes. It was what is now a rare thing to find, 
an old coUieiy village where the same families had 
liyed and intermarried for ages. Every dwelling 
had its pig-house near it, and here and there were 
byres containing a well-tended cow or more, while 
in front were steep garden strips almost hanging 
oyer the merriest litUe bum in the world, whose 
banks were then alive with bees, eyer in the 
honey-time leaving and coming to the hives among 
the garden willows. 

''There had been," said my authority, "a man 
killed in the pit in which I was oversman and fire- 
man — ^the oflBces being combined. He had been 
killed by a stone which suddenly came away in 
his working place. The accident is one common 
enough, although it was a rare one in that pit — 
indeed, accidents of all kinds were rare, but their 
yery rareness made the commotion all tiie greater 
when one happened, and the sorrow so much more. 
I well remember how strong was the feeling that 
the accident was the mysterious doing of Him who 
rules above ; it was so difficult to see how it could 
have been avoided. True it was that had he been 
at home he might have been safe, but it was his 
duty to be at work, and while working as usual 
down came the great stone suddenly, and without 
giving any warning, doing the work it had been put 
there to do. The inquiry that was made about it 
amounted only to this, that nobody was to blame. 



" On the evening of the man's death, the manager 
of the works sent for me, and after we had a 
lengthened and sorrowful talk he intimated his 
intention of being down next morning and going 
my 'round' along with me. The proposal was 
an extraordinary one, but, having no right to 
object, I only said, ' Very well,' and went home. 
Just before bed-time, however, my wife suggested 
that probably the manager thought I might be 
afraid to go alone, and that had made him propose 
to go with me. 

"' Afraid r I said. 

" ' Well, eerie,' she said, ' seeing that the acci- 
dent was but to-day.' 

" It struck me as a yery likely thing, and so I 
went back to him and asked if it was for that reason 
he was going with me. He admitted that it was so, 
but on my assuring him that I would neither be 
afiraid nor eerie, he said he would not come, but let 
me go alone as usual. Duly, as my custom was, 
I reached the pit-head between three and four A.M. 
The engineman, an old, white-headed man, was 
waiting for me, as his duty was, with everything 
in readiness. But instead of, as on other mornings, 
calling to me from the engine-house when I might 
step on to the cage, he came into the lodge while 
I was getting my lamps trimmed, and asked, put- 
ting it in the Scotch way, ' Ye're no gaun doon your- 
sel', are ye V 

" ' Of course,' I said ; ' why not V 

'"I think,' he said, 'I wouldna just like to 
gang doon mysel' after what happened yesterday. 
However,' he added, ' I'm ready.' 

" I confess that when he put it so before me, I 
did ^ot just like to go down alone. . I did not feel 
half so brave as I did on the previous evening, 
and up to that moment. However, when he, see- 
ing me sitting thoughtful and hesitating, proposed 
to go for some one to accompany me, I objected, 
because, although now 1 felt that a companion 
would be an excellent thing, yet before any one 
could be got ready a good deal of time woidd be 
lost, and if I were to be half an hour late the men 
might make it an excuse for going home. ' Besides,' 
I said, ' what more need of company this morning 
than on any other morning V 

" ' As ye hke,' said he ; ' but I jaloose yell be 
eerie.' 

"Two minutes afterwards I was in the pit- 
bottom, firmly resolved not to be eerie. Of course 
there would have been no need for any such resolve 
but for the fact that there was an indefinite feeling 
of dread within me — a dread of I knew not what. 
Certainly it was not because the pit was darker 
than usual, or the way round longer or more 
dangerous. Everything was the same as when I 
was there last at the same hour, save that a man 
had been killed yesterday. Tou think," said he, 
seeing a smile on my face, " that but for my eerie- 
ness I would not have had a ghost story to tell, 
but you axe mistaken. 
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''Well/' he went on, ''after doing such duties 
as were required to be done at the pit-bottom, I 
passed through the double doors and went along 
the usual way. I had but a short distance to 
travel until I reached a stable where a pony was 
stalled. He was the only horse in the pit, and 
very glad he always was to see me, nerer failing to 
whinny a welcome as soon as he heard me. This 
morning he seemed unusually glad to see me. 
That, of course, might be only a &ncy of mine, but 
it was, at least, creatiye of a pleasant feeling, and 
caused me to linger beside him, ^ying him his com 
and water leisurely. I left the stable at last. 
After all, I had spent but a few minutes there, and 
soon reached the first of a series of doors which, for 
ventilating purposes, were at the various openings 
along the left side of the road. It was an import- 
ant door, one of a pair on which the safety of the 
pit from that point depended, so ftr as ventilation 
was oonoemed. It is necessaiy to say that the 
pressure on these doors was veiy great, because the 
air-courses beyond them were long and small, the 
result being that the air-current — at that point a 
strong breeze — in striving to get through these 
doors, whistled and sighed continually. I but 
glanced at the nearest one, to see that it was pro- 
perly closed, and passed on ; but as I passed on I 
was startled by hearing a ngh that was not caused 
by the air striving to get through the doorway. I 
stopped at once, but as I did so, I concluded that it 
was one of the night-shift men lying there perhaps 
asleep. Thoughts, you know, do not come in words 
but in flashes, and I bad scarcely stopped till 
another similar flash informed me that on that 
night no men had been down. I had not courage 
to hesitate a moment, but turned and went back to 
the door. I again heard the same sigh — deep, but 
continuous. It was," he continued, after a moment's 
abstraction, "only the air rushing through the 
chinks of the door after alU* 

" Of course," I said, " it could be nothing dse." 
"Well, I will only say I was veiy glad to find 
it was only that, and I resumed my round, resolving 
to be calm, and get through my morning's work ; 
but to summon calmness was much easier thought 
of than executed. It is needless to deny that I 
was afraid, and although I used arguments, brief 
and pithy, to assure mjaeii that there was nothing 
to be afraid of — ^absolutely nothing in the mine 
worse than myself, yet it was, of course, only 
because I was really afraid of undefined evil in some 
unknown form being near me, that I continued to 
assert truths that had no force at the moment I 
was only able to keep out of that extreme depth of 
terror in which I might have said to myself in so 
many words, ' An unseen and evil presence is near 
me, and may at any moment reveal itself;' but I 
could scarcely look straight into the darkness before 
me, and as for looking behind, I could not have done 
it No doubt, it was a very foolish state of mind 
for any grown-up person to be in ; but I was in it. 



Sometimes I was brave enough to stop and direct 
my mind to what seemed extraordinary or super- 
natural, of course finding nothing but the natural 
and ordinaiy, but sometimes the proof of evil near 
me seemed so vivid that I dared not stop to exa- 
mine, but crawled on in utter terror." 

" Tou are making it worse than it really was, 
John," said I. 

" No, indeed 1" said he, "and it was well for me 
that I did not know what awaited me farther on. 

" In this bad state of mind I reached what was 
called the first heading. It was the most advanced 
face, and (her$ there was a constant issue of fire- 
damp firom the fissures of the seam, — bubUing, 
singing, and hissing continually, in the water-oose 
all along the place. It was with sometiiing like 
joy that I found here some fire-damp collected 
in the 'brushing,' and was really a man again while 
the work of clearing it away lasted. I was oom- 
ing away, and had just put my head under the low 
roof to proceed onward, when I heard distinctly, at 
some distance from me and before me, in the direo- 
tion of the place where the man had been killed, a 
low mournful sound as of some one in great agony. 
No, you must not think I was brave enou^ to go 
on with that cry in my ear. There was but one 
human being in the pit, I knew, and therefore 
there was but one possible conclusion to aznve at. 
I taw once more the man under the stone, and that 
toot hie cry. I turned, sought a way that I knew 
of, which would take me past the dreaded place 
and to the pit-bottom without turning bade 
It was a road that was only used Xij myself 
when a fall in one of those advanced hea^ngs 
prevented me from getting from one side of the 
mine to the other. In no other part of the pit 
was the roof so wet as in that seldom-used by- 
way. Millions of minute drops of water dung to 
the roof eveiywhere, making the drift beautiM 
with a rainbow that seemed, and, in a sense, was, 
perpetual. All the more beautifal it seemed too, 
because the eye could scarcely at first detect its 
presence in the faint reflection of the light of the 
Davy lamp. But this byway had another peculiar 
feature, just beyond the space where the water- 
oose so beautifdly glimmered. It was the exist- 
ence of a sort of frmgns, white as snow, and of a 
silk-like texture, which had crept over the door- 
post and wood-work generally of a traj^door that 
hung there. We used to take strangers to see it, 
and it was scarcely necessaiy to point out to them 
that the fdngus had, in its growth over l^e door, 
taken the rough outline of an animal of some kind. 
' Our Bruin ' we called it Both of these pecu- 
liarities I had forgotten, indeed it was only when 
I had leisure and was ' in the vein' that I tiiought 
of them, or stopped to look at the faint 'bow' 
in the bosom of no doud. I entered the byroad, 
and the moment I did so I saw before me that 
faint evanescence in whidi we all know spirits en- 
robe themsdves. I stood stiU as a stone. The 
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lack of motion in the hand that carried the lamp 
fixed the delucdye light before me ; I gazed at it, 
and Buie enough, just b^ond it waa the figure of a 
man all in white, in a half-stooping posture, with 
one arm hanging down in a helpless state. * What 
did I do V Wdl, I stared, I suppose, for a second 
or two, magnified into any length of time, and 
then I strode angrily towards ' Our Brcun.' I tore 
it from the wood which it dung to, and trod on it, 
stamping on it till it was as black as the matter 
about it, and then, opening the door, passed on a 
few yards farther. FiUed, I sappoee, by the destrue- 
tion of Bruin, with new courage, I turned not 
towards the bottom, but towards where the man 
had been killed. Tea, but (it was no delusion) 
close to the fiioe, forty yards distant or so, I saw 
light but no flame — ^the illuming caused by a lamp 
but not the lamp itself, and sitting on the pave- 
ment leaning against the left hand building was 
the figure of a man — ^the knees high in the light 
and the head drooping between them — the very 
attitude in which a weaiy and thoughtful miner 
might be likely to sit. That this was a phantom 
light and a phantom man — an appeairancey leaped 
upon me, and I fell exhausted, stunned it seemed 
into unconsciousness for a space of several minutes." 

^What a length your imagination had carried 
yon i" I said. 

''No," he said, ''this was no phantom — no 
imagined thing." 

"What? No phantom? Not an imagined 
fivm?" 

" No." 

" The solution then." 

" It was only the manager, after all. By and 
by I heard a voice saying, 'Did I fricht ye? 
Hoots ! ' Tes, he had fiightened me a good deal, 
and yet out of pure kmdness of heart he had come 
down and had chosen to sit where the man was 
killed, lest in passing it I should be a little 
timorous. So does man propose always, but the 
disposal is ever in other hands. I did not tell him 
that this finding of him in that particular place 
was but one of the many things that had over- 
strained my nerves. He was a rough but withal 
a kindly man, and so, when he saw how I streamed 
with sweat, and that I seemed in no huny to 
resume my journey, he exchanged lamps with me, 
and asked me to go to the bottom and get down 
the men. But all the trouble might have been 
saved, for the men did not come down after all." 

" It was not a ghost at all," one of my boys said, 
with an air of scorn. 

"As good a ghost as the best of them," said 
John, smiling. 

" Yeiy good indeed," saidi; "and I daresay the 
great majority of ' ghost stories,' so called, would, 
if properly examined, have some such solution as 
yours." 

" No doubt," said John ; and then, with much 
more earnestness than I expected — "but for all 



that, I have never forgotten how, when I came to 
myself, I seemed to see through and beyond the 
rough, kind man who leaned over me— out and be- 
yond the sunshine itself I was first aware of a 
great sigh, a filling of my heart with new life, as 
it were, and then — ah, well, I was very glad and 
▼ery gratefUl, and I hope I was none the worse 
of it" 

"A great deal the better of it, John," said I, 
which was all that seemed necessary to be said. 

'* itebertfjeUgs, aftertoart/' 

Heb. xii. 11. 

JESUS I my Friend, my Strength, my SUy ; 
Jesos I my Light on life's dark way ; 
JesuB I my Hope and Refuge here ; 
Jesiu I my life when death 1b near. 

I thank Thee, Lord 1 that I can take 
My burden np, for Thy Name's sake, 
And find, while other mercies fail. 
Thy Blood and Bighteonaneas prevail. 

Lord I Thon hast taught a wayward heart ; 
And I have learned ^e better part ; 
To find in Thee the only oood. 
Thy daily will my daily food. 

How long I knew the aanny day. 
With not a doud to chill the way ; 
No sickness, death, or sorrow found 
Within the dear home-circle round I 

All this is past A sincde word 
From Thee sufficed to cnange it, Lord I 
That happy, cloudless morning light 
Hath darkened into dieeriees night 

I murmur not The present hour. 
To hold my heart hath lost its power ; 
The past in Memory's light is dear, 
The future glory still more dear. 

This is Thy gift. My soul is still ; 
Content to rest in Thy dear will. 
To find within my ** soul restored," 
A humbler futh, a dearer Lord. 

The air is chill : the tears are shed ; 

Life lingers still beside the dead ; 

But a strange sunset calm is nigh, 

And heaven^s sweet rainbow spans the sky. — C. 

STfie f^aqpfpiness of l^eaben : 

A Difficulty ooitsidbbsd. 



w 



E know very little of heaven ; only what is 
revealed, and that is a bright centre with a 
faint outline of the drde round it If the aim of 
the Bible had been to gratify curiosity, or even to 
satisfy human longings, it would have told much 
mora Perhaps this is one of the " many things " 
which Christ's disciples are not yet ready to ^ boir." 
Our intellectual fecnlties may be the subjects <^ 
some wonderful change after Uie death of the body, 
may experience some development of which no 
description could meanwhile give any idea. This 
may be the reason of so little being told us. John 
xiv.-zvii. seem to contain mysterious hints of a 
revelation at death. 
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But, however this may be, one thing is certain. 
To "depart" is "to be with Christ," and with 
€rod, and with the holy onesL To be with the 
angds and the human redeemed, and with the 
Saviour ; that, we are told, shall be our blessed 
lot if we are beUevers. Beyond that we scarcely 
know anything. As Baxter's hymn has it : — 

" My knowledge of that life is smaJl, 
The eye of faith is dim ; 
But 'tis enough that Christ knows all. 
And I shall be with Him." 

It is also made very clear to us that the oonneo- 
tion between this life and that is in the Living 
Christ, so that our faith is not vain, nor is preach- 
ing vaia The Apocalypse sometimes speaks of the 
Church in heaven, and sometimes of the Church on 
earth, and always speaks of Christ — ^the Lamb— as 
the centre. Sin and the struggle with sin are the 
characteristics of human life below; salvation is 
the characteristic of that life abova 

We may further be sure that the peisonal life 
which we now have will continue in heaven. We 
shall be the same persons hereafter as here. How 
could the saints praise the Saviour, if they did not 
remember the life of sin from which He saved 
them ? Without memory, the redeemed in heaven 
would be different persons from what they were on 
earth. It is inconceivable that such a thing could 
be. It is the human personality which is redeemed 
and saved and glorified; and by every law of con- 
tinuity, as well as by many dedantions of Scripture, 
we are not only warranted but constrained to 
believe that this implies the believez^s remembrance 
in heaven of his experience upon earth. 

But this remembrance implies the recognition 
of others. The old friends, comrades, counseUors, 
will be reoogniBed if they are met It is not con- 
ceivable that Abraham and Isaac and Jacob will 
not recognise each other when they sit down to- 
gether in the kingdom of heaven. It is not con- 
ceivable that David did not know his child again 
when he ** went to him," or that Paul and John and 
Peter did not know eadi other when they met after 
th^ had finished their course. It may be reverently 
said that if we who are disciples are ever in the better 
Jerusalem, we shall remember our past histoiy, and 
recognise those who were connected with us in it. 

But there is a difficulty here which is perhaps 
more often felt than expressed. Shall the saints 
miss those whom they once knew and loved, but who 
are not among the saved ? It seems to me impos- 
sible to doubt it. The mother will be glad when 
child after child follows her to the happy home 
firom which they go no more out for ever ; but can 
she fail to miss the wanderer and procUgal who 
never joins the ransomed band f Can the wife £ul 
to miss the husband of her heart, who never shared 
her faith, and comes not to her side in the Father's 
house f I cannot believe that she will £uL 

It may be asked whether this does not contra- 
dict the teaching of Scripture that the happiness 



of heaven is perfect! In answer I have to say 
that I know no passage in the Word of Cod whi<^ 
speaks of happiness as perfect in a sense which 
excludes this remembrance. In the Apocalypse 
we are told that there shall no more be the ac- 
cursed thing (our English version says ''There 
shall be no more curse"), which means that no 
pollution shall enter there. Of those who have 
come out of the great tribulation (or persecution of 
the saints) it is said that there shall be '' no more 
pain ;" which (as we see from the context) means 
that in heaven no persecutor shall be able to assail 
the saint AU the other descriptions of heaven 
which tell of our being with Christ, and with the 
Father, and with the sainted, are quite consistent 
with a certain regretful remembrance of some who 
are not there, with a consciousness of blanks in the 
little group of brothers and sisten from some Chris- 
tian home below. I earnestly desire to submit all 
my meditation to the Word : of heaven we only 
know what has been revealed ; but I do not know 
any testimony in Scripture which can be quoted 
against the position I venture to hold. 

Let us understand. The perfect bliss of heaven 
is an enhancement of what makes the bdiever's 
chief blessedness on earth. It is found in full en- 
joying of Qod ; in a nearer vision of His being, and 
a clearer understanding of His wonderful works, 
and a simpler love of Himself; for as St Pttnl 
teaches, we shall know as we were always known ; 
and as St. John teaches, ''We shaU be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is." There is happi- 
ness unspeakable, unceasing, eternal; happiness 
such as mortal heart could never conceive ; union 
to Christ close beyond all our imagining, and ever 
growing closer throughout an eternity of holy, 
happy service and contemplation, " where work is 
worship and labour is rest ;" safety frt>m temptar 
tion and the defilement of sin, which can only be 
pictured here from our awful need of it; union in 
spirit, and probably in actual work, with the best 
of all ages who have lived and conquered in Christ's 
strength ; a perfect union and mutual understanding 
with those who were dearly beloved in the human 
life below ; — ^that is the heaven we hope for, and 
to that heaven every Christian shall be exalted. 
" Because I live, ye shall live also." " Father, I 
will that those whom Thou hast given Me be with 
Me where I am ; that they may behold My glory." 

If in any happy case it be true that all tiie mem- 
bers of the cirde are joined again, what blessedness 
will be theirs 1 What the poor wanderer (to whom 
true Christians seldom showed kindness) wrote in 
Loudoun Manse, shows what his quick ejmpathj 
knew to be needed for^ a perfect heaven by the 
members of that circle of love : — 

" When soon or late they reach that oawt|. 
0*er life's rongfa ocean driven ; 
May they unite — ^no wanderer lost — 
A family in heaven 1 "^ 

1 BuBira : " Lines left in a rererend Mend's house." 
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fiat if not — ^if the ''hope and joy " of the drde 
be the ''wanderer lost" — then aU the rest^ the 
" hoary sure," the " beauteous seraph sister-band/' 
will ever have, even in the glories of heaven, a re- 
membrance and a regret eternal as their joy. The 
united fJEunily will have a happier heaven than the 
broken circle ; though every member even of the 
broken circle will have a joy beyond all words and 
all imagining. 

We find the snggestion and the germ of this in 
the life of faith below. The " pilgrim " cannot stay 
in the " city of destruction/' even to be with wife 
and children. He is happier as a solitary pilgrim, 
because he is doing right, than he could be if he 
tarried amid the giBlt and danger of his former days 
to be with those he still loves so dearly. But all 
through his journey he has a fond regret for those 
who have not yet come away with him ; and though 
blessed beyond description when he has crossed ti^e 
river and entered the city, will he not be happier far 
when his wife " Christiana" and the boys and the 
girla come after him and join him in the golden 
streets, and take up harps and wear crowns like 
his own? 

Or, to leave Banyan and his allegoiy, and to 
think of the present Hfe. Every bdiever has a 
keen regret for those he loves who do not believe ; 
it 18 a regret which arises firom lus conviction of 
the evil of unbelief, and increases with his own 
progress in the spiritual Ufe; but for aQ that, is 
he not happier — ^infinitely happier — ^in his believing 
life, than if he continued in sin 1 His trustful ser- 
vice of Christ is joy, even when those he loves do 
not share it ; but would it not be greater joy if 
they were joined with him 7 And what is thus 
true of the believing life below, may it — ^must it — 
not hold good of the believing life above) All 
happiness is relative or comparative ; and it is a 
needless difficulty we make when we try to imagine 
a heaven of personal salvation with no remembrance 
that can cause r^^t 

Some Christians have tried to remove the 
difficulty by holding that the redeemed man's 
remembrance of things upon the earth ceases in 
eternity ; but^ as we have seen, this means that he 
is a difierent personality from what he waa Others 
(Whately, for example) hold that he will become 
superior to all human affections, but this also is to 
make him cease to be the man whom Jesus saved 
and sanctified. Others comfort themselves with 
the assurance that no one who is earnestly prayed 
for will be lost, so that the Christian will have all 
whom he loves beside him in heaven ; but many of 
us cannot feel that we can apply this solution to 
every case. Although no view is free from diffi- 
culties, that which we have stated seems to be 
exposed to fewer than any other. And this is not 
its only attraction. The glorified saint who retains 
the personality of his human life, with some of the 
sorrows, only with joy in a measure unknown 
before, is like the other blessed spirits in the 



General Assembly of the New Jerusalem Are we 
not told that they " are all ministering spuits, con- 
tinually sent forth to minister to them who are 
heirs of salvation"! and, if so, must not those 
ministers, even amid the joy of hastening a soul 
heavenwards, be often grieved with its falls into 
sin? Are we not told that the Eternal Father 
Himself is grieved with the wickedness of man 1 
And that the Holy Spirit is grieved and vexed ? 
And that there "remains to be filled up" "that 
which is behind of the sufferings of Christ's body," 
every pang being felt by the glorified and blessed 
Head of that body) If these things be so, how 
can the sainted dead be absolutely without sorrow 1 

Can memory fail to bring a shadow on the 
brightness of heaven's joy when it testifies that 
one of the dearly-loved is lost? It surely must 
be that across the eternal brightness this shadow 
will come ; that amid the eternal joys this tender 
regret will never leave the saint 

There are grades of glory in heaven. All Chris- 
tians admit it They know that capacity, developed 
by past service and past sufferings, will make these 
grades of glory. But why not grades of happiness 
also? If there be grades of happiness, human 
relationships will naturally be among the causes 
that produce them. 

wicked man ! not on this earth only will you 
grieve your mother's heart, but even in heaven, and 
for ever. O dutiful children ! you will raise the 
sainted mother to higher blessedness when she can 
take you by the hand, and reverently say in her 
song of the Lamb, " Of those whom Thou gavest 
me I have lost noncL" A. H. Chast^&is. 



By A Bubal Bakkeb. 

THE remarkable progress of Savings Banks will 
be understood when it is mentioned that the 
first establishment of the kind was opened on the 
Continent in 1786, and in 1798 our country fol- 
lowed the good example by estabUshing similar 
institutions. One Savings Bank alone, in Scotland, 
has deposits of upwards of three million pounds, 
as shown by its last published statement 

The Penny Savings Banks are a very much later 
outcome of the system, and, considering the much 
poorer classes whom they reach, their progress has 
been no less rapid. But whilst the progress of 
Penny Banks has been great, it is possible that it 
might be much greater, and in the following paper 
it will be my object to bring before the readers of 
this Magazine some considerations which may have 
that tendency. 

It might not be unreasonable to suggest at the 
outset, that at least one such bank ought to exist 
in every rural parish, and were the clergymen of 
the neighbourhood giving their names as trustees, 
and using their influence, the success of such in- 
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stitutioDB would be assnrecL Hitherto the part 
taken by clergymen in the institution of Savings 
Banks has been an honourable one. The pioneer 
of the movement in Scotland was the Rev. Mr. 
Duncan of Ruthwell, who, towards the end of last 
century, commenced a Bank for the benefit of his 
parishioneFB ; its success, both in a moral and 
monetary sense, being greater than he anticipated. 
Dr. Guthrie, at Arbirlot, also found the Savings 
Bank a happy agency in his parish, as, to quote 
finom his Autobiography, ''it tndned up the young 
to those habits of foresight, self-denial, and pru- 
dence which are handmaids to virtue, and, though 
not religion, are nearly allied to it ; " and we all 
know the interest taken in the movement l>y the 
late Dr. Norman Madeod and others. My own 
experience makes me acquainted with at least one 
district where the parish clergyman not only uses 
his influence, but actually performs the routine 
duties of the bank ; and sudi is its success, that from 
£20 to J^O is drawn per week, in sums ranging 
firom a penny upwards. Oleigymen, by encourag- 
ing Penny Banks, would be placing a powerful 
agency for good before the poorer of their parish- 
ioners, and they might thereby be enabled to reach 
many hearts and homes otherwise shut to them. 

By bringing Penny Banks to the working classes, 
we encourage them to lay up for future emergencies. 
In rural villages, at present, a yery demoralising 
system is often followed, of forming a club, locally 
known as a '' manage," and usually conducted hj 
one of the cleverer amongst the wives. The ob- 
ject of joining such a dub Ib to obtain goods, or 
money, in the order determined by lottery, the 
members engaging to refund the amount by equal 
weekly instalments. This is the reversal of the 
Savings Bank system, besides inducing the more 
fraudulent to stop payment after they have obtained 
their allotment The system which the highest 
morality would dictate Ib not to buy goods until they 
can be paid for, and this the Savings Banks help the 
working classes to da It may be said that many 
of the poorer amongst working men cannot save 
anything, but in a certain sense every person must 
save, much or littie. The receptacle may be an 
old stocking or a chest, or some quiet comer known 
only to the depositor ; but the principle of saving 
must be adopted in order to settie such payments as 
house rent, a suit of dothes, or whatever is only 
required at more distant periods than the daOy 
necessities of life. The money is laid aside, it may 
be in pennies, and is allowed to accumulate for 
whatever special purpose is in view, and then 
withdrawn. The bank fulfils a useful purpose in 
such transactions, and encourages the independence 
of those who take advantage of it. 

Penny Savings Banks, amongst other things, 
recognise the d^culty the poor always have to 
make headway against their poverty. Once a 
working man with a limited, and it may be, uncer- 
tain income, allows himself to ML into debt, he has 



nothing but difficulty and disoouragement before 
him, with the consequence, in many cases, of alto- 
gether losing heart Shakspeare's advice may be 
here parodied, " Beware of entrance to a dda" as 
once entangled in its meshes, the chances are we 
become more and more hopelesdy involved. Unless 
in cases where sickness or other incidental misfoir- 
tune operates, it is easier to pay as one goes, than 
to make headway afterwards. We may illustiate 
this by looking at two pedestrians bound for the 
same goal, the one starting a little earlier than 
the otiier, and thus gaining a few steps in ad- 
vance. The two ke^ walking at the same speed ; 
consequentiy the few paces are always uniformly 
maintained between them. He who is behind 
is under great discouragement, from the additional 
effort necessary to overtake his companion, and 
is thereby tempted to give up the raca So with 
debt Once a sum is allowed to remain as a dd>t^ 
you may still pay for all that you purchase 
firom day to day, but you have never the satisfiuv 
tion of knowing that you axe free, and there is the 
continual temptation to fall further into debt from 
sheer want of heart 

It is a curious £ust in connection with Savings 
Banks, that the difficulty is to get a person to 
make a beginning: It is surprising how men oon- 
vinoe themsdves — ^before th^ have made the at- 
tempt — that they cannot save anything. A very 
respectable man acknowledged to me, oidy a few 
days ago, when removing to another part of the 
country, that all the money he was withdrawing 
from the Peimy Savings Bank — about £10 — would 
in all probability have been spent by his children 
in trifles, but for the desire to increase the 
bank accounts which his children had acquired. 
This is an instance showing how parents can foster 
habits of thrift amongst their children. 

Another obvious fact to which Penny Banks 
minister, is the importance of attending to small 
thbgs. I would rather see children^-or for that 
matter, grown-up people— -coming regularly every 
week with their spare pennies, than at longer inter- 
vals with larger sums, as thereby the habit of saving 
is more effectuaUy learned. Whare a depositor per- 
sistentiy lodges a penny, say every week for a time^ 
you may confidently antidpate that when opportu- 
nity offera, the sum wHl be increased, and the amount 
will be withdrawn only when some urgent neces- 
sity arises. In this connection it may be urged l^ 
some that we are apt to make the poor miseriy in 
their habits by this systeuL In most cases that 
would be a failing leaning to virtue's side, oon- 
ddering the smallness of the sums our rural 
working classes have at their command. How 
much has the rural working man to be liberal and 
generous with, even at the besti Let him provide 
the necessaries of life, and there remains but little 
wherewith to ezerdse a spirit of generodty. The 
chance of producing a spirit of meanness or miser- 
liness by encouraging provident habits, is so small 
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that it may be safely risked with the certainty of 
so much counterbalanciiig good. 

Another lesson which tiie Penny Banking system 
tacitly teaches is, that it is the duty of aU to live 
within their means, always excepting cases when 
illness or other proyidential misfortune bars the 
way. It is said of Franklin, when he was begin- 
ning the world in veiy poor drcumstances, he laid 
it down as a maxim that if his income amounted 
to a penny, he would only spend the half of it. 
No doubt, it requires a strong will to do this, but 
habit becomes a second nature, and the more we 
apply the rule the easier we find its application. 
The greatest misfortune of the poor is their poverty, 
and it is worth an effort to get out of the reach of 
abject misery. He who depends entirely upon his 
day's wage for his daily subsistence has only one 
day's idleness between him and penuiy. Let even 
the yeiy poorest working man make a start with 
the habit of saviog, even the veiy smallest sum, 
and he may find what many have found before 
him, that nothing succeeds like success. A work- 
ing man recently put the case veiy clearly, when 
he said that if you wish to " lay past " a loaf that 
wiU not mould in the keeping, put threepence in 
your chest If you wish, however, to make the 
loaf gather to it a little bit of cheese without 
effort of your own, then put your threepence in 
the Savings Bank. 

It may be said by many in rural districts, What 
is the good of asking us to put our small savings 
in a Penny Bank when there is none within our 
reach 1 This makes me bring the suggestion again 
before rural deigymen, who, I would repeat, should 
interest themselves in establishing such a bank 
where none now exists. The requisites to begin 
the work are, the use of a room — ^which possibly 
the Session would grant — ^the voluntary help of two 
or three intelligent men who are apt at figures, 
whose labour weekly for such a laudable puipose 
would not exceed two hours, — ^the names of a few 
gentlemen of repute and position to act as Trustees, 
who would personally stand between the poor de- 
positors and loss, and who could in turn, by simple 
means, see that the bank was being honestly con- 
ducted, — and lastly, the only other requisite wotdd 
be, say a sum of two pounds to provide the 
necessary stationery. This money could either be 
subscribed by a few vnlling to help the work, or 
advanced until it could be returned from surplus 
interest To explain what is meant by surplus 
interest, I may say that depositors could be paid 
the same interest as the Post Office Bank allows, 
viz. a halfpenny for every pound left in the bank a 
full calendar month. This would allow the managers 
of the Penny Bank to receive interest on all sums 
due depositors under a pound, and between com- 
plete pounds, which, in the aggregate, might 
amount to a large number of pounds yielding a 
halfpenny per pound per month to cover the outiay 
for stationeiy. 



I may mention that my experience of Penny 
Banks has been chiefly amongst the mining classes, 
and has been of such an encouraging nature as to 
cany myself and the other workers along most 
enthusiastically. It is a standing charge against 
miners that they are improvident, and it is to be 
regretted that there is truth, to a certain extent, in 
the imputatioiL Let any one, however, who has 
their interest at heart, ask himself what he has 
done in a practical manner to remove this impro- 
vidence. The outcome of such a question may be 
the establishment of Penny Savings Banks more 
extensively in rural districts ; and if the result is as 
successful as my own endeavour, the work of carry- 
ing on the bank will become a labour of love. 

AVMBAITK. PSTEB WaTSOK. 



A Fable with a Mosal. 

« pAW, CAW, CAW," said an old rook from an 

^ elm tree, where he and his family and friends 
had been making a great fuss about settling them- 
selves to rest on their homeward flight to the 
Rookery. 

" I think it is extremely rude of you," said a 
hen-nightingale, alighting on a branch above them, 
*' to make such hideous noises, just as my husband 
was trilling the most exquisite part of his divine 
song." 

'' Hoity, toity," said the old rook, with his head 
in the air, and looking wisely foolish, after the 
manner of rooks. '* Hideous noise indeed — a divine 
song indeed. There may be two opinions on both 
those subjects, my fine lady, I can tell you." 

** What is she saying ?" asked three young rooks, 
hurrying up in a fiis^, noisy way to their great- 
grandfather ; ^ what is that ridiculous small bird 
presuming to say ?" 

The hen-nightingale's remonstrance was repeated, 
whereupoh all the rooks fell to cawing so boister- 
ously that the indignant little brown bird flew 
away in a tearful condition, even if tears were 
denied her. 

^ It is very hard to have to live in such a vulgar 
world," she said, as she rejoined her husband, and 
poured out her sorrows into his ear. ^It's my 
belief that your exquisite songs are altogether un- 
appreciated by the feathered kind among whom we 
live. Those chattering jays in the church-tower 
never heed a moment, however sweetly you may 
be singing." 

*^ My song is joy enough to me," said the night- 
ingale, who was a poet ; *^ besides, I have admirers ; 
each evening, under these trees, the village folk 
come to hear me, and a sweet girl leans out of her 
window late into the night to listen, and I have 
heard her say, ' Oh what exquisite notes, what a 
divine song!'" 
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''Yes, yes," said his mate, ''it is trae; but who 
are they ? What do these poor rustics know of 
such heavenly musie as yours 1 A linnet or a thrush 
would satisfy their untutored eara" 

But her husband had b^gun again^ and this 
time he sang of a wood over which he passed 
that day, among which nodded pale wind-flowers, 
among deep blue hyacinths, and where a clear 
stream ran through the wood, and told the flowers 
how lovely they were by reflecting them in its 
dear waters. 

His wife listened open-beaked, and said, " What 
a glorious song I What a shame it should not be 
heard in courts and palaces, and by crowned heads ! 
How I wish you had a worthier sphere I" 

The nightingale was not unmoved by his mate's 
words. Ambition was aroused in him, or rather a 
desire to attract the attention of a higher class of 
people than the villagers among whom he had been 
reared. 

So when his wife proposed one day that they 
should move nearer a great town, which they saw 
at a distance, he agreed. 

" I think we might go nearer,** she said, as they 
rested on some elms which stood in the suburbs of 
London. " I am not afraid, if you are not." 

Of course the male bird could not say he was, 
though he really felt veiy much so ; so they flew 
to some trees on Highgate HilL 

" There, that will do," he said, decidedly ; " we 
must really be prudent ; I've heard dreadful things 
about these great towns. Here, surely, we shall 
get a refined audience." 

" So they took up their abode in some thick elms 
on Highgate Hill, and that evening the oock-bird 
cleared his throat, chose a suitable bough, and 
b^gan. 

"Sing that song about the woods, and the 
stream that mirrored the wind-flowers; it suits 
your voice," suggested the hen. 

And he began, softly at flrst, and then swelling 
out till his throat seemed full of song — ^rich, full, 
and varied. Soon windows were thrown open, 
strollers stood still, and some went to fetch others, 
untU quite a crowd of well-dressed listeners was 
assembled. 

The nightingale sang far into the night, and 
when they retired to rest his mate said, " Very well 
for a beginning I If I mistake not, we shall have 
many more another night. I feel quite proud of 
belonging to you, dear Cockie." 

And Hennie was right. The elm trees became 
quite a rendezvous those summer evenings, and 
even carriages came from a distance and stood on 
the hill to hear the beautiful song; while both 
the birds heard on all sides such exclamations as 
"Beautiful bird ! how exquisite ! there is no song to 
equal it," and grew vainer day by day. 

But one lovely June evening, people gathered as 
usual, and stroUed and waited far into the evening, 
but in vain. Not a sound was heard but a twitter 



or two from restless spanowB in their nests, or the 
soft breeze among the boughs. 

" He's been trapped," said a rough man, with a 
laugh, " the more fool he for coming so near the 
chimneys" 

And so it was. Some bird-catchers had been 
among his listeners, and had been determined to 
secure the prize. And so warily had they spread 
their nets that that morning they had caught him 
when out iu search of a breakfast for Hennie and 
himself And now he was in a small csge in the 
Seven Dials, beating his wings and his head against 
his narrow prison. 

And as for Hennie, she sal widowed and sad on 
the elm tree that had been, the scene of her hus- 
band's triumphs for so many happy evenings. 

The nightingale spent a few sad weeks in that 
wretched street prison, and then was sold to an 
inn-keeper at Hendon, and, as good fortune would 
have it, Hennie one day was flying about in that 
neighbourhood, and heaid a few melancholy notes 
which reminded her of the song about the wind- 
flowers» and, to her joy, she discovered her lord in 
a green cage hanging out of a public-house window. 

What a sad meeting it was ! They oould only 
kiss through the wires, and flutter in vain to reach 
each other. But, after staying as long as she thought 
safe, Hennie left her mate, and established herself 
in a thicket near by, so that she oould often visit 
him ; and the people who lived in the house often 
saw a small brown bird on a laburnum bough which 
hung conveniently near, twittering oat a little low 
song, by which she told all her love and all her 
sympathy to Gockie. 

" Oh if we had only been content with our lowly 
friends and our obscure home, we should have been 
together now, and you would have been firee." 

" Yes, Hennie dear, I see my fiiult now. We 
should have been contented. I was vain enou^ 
to wish to shine in grander spheres, and I have 
suffered for my folly." 

Oodde was too noble to say to his lady bird, " It 
was your fault, you first suggested we should leave 
our native retirement ;" but Hennie knew it, and 
mourned all the more deeply. 

That winter was a severe one, and the cage was 
taken in -doors, which was a cruel blow to both 
birds. One wet and cold day the inn-keeper picked 
up a small brown bird under the bare laburnum 
bough. She was cold, and stifi^ and dead ; and it 
was poor Hennia 

Cockle saw it brought in, and heard the inn- 
keeper say, " I believe this is the brown bird that 
used to come so much in the summer and sit on 
the laburnum tree, and I believe she's our night- 
ingale's mate." 

Cockle did not sing another sunmier; be pined 
away slowly, and, when the spring came, the long- 
ing for the woods and his dear mate broke his 
heart, and he was found dead in his cage one May 
morning. M. Stanley Leathes. 
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Bj Bsv. CoBNXLinB QTms, St Hut's, Edinboq^ 

" Tkerrfar*, m^ hOoMd b-ittrai, b» ya J^A^f^ (mmmw- 
Mt, oJuoyi atouaduif f» U< wanb 4/' M« Lord." — 
1 Con. ZT. 58. 

J ia the practaoftl ^tidiostian <d the doctrine 
whioh the qNMtla has been dem(nstmting 
ttmiighoat this kmg and deq^ interesting ohqtter. 
The ehief ooma.stcai0 of the duistian dispensation 
was the resnrreotirai f£ Ohrist^ and, aa reanlting 
from that, the leeorrectitai of all who became " one 
with Him " I9 faith. Tet, strange to si^, in the 
Chnroh at Oorinth some qnestifmed that doctrine. 
Whetlier it w» tltat in embradng their new &ith 
they had not been able t« separ&te thenuelreB 
thoroughly &om old ideas, it is certain that the 
^Mistle here addresses a Ohristian oommnni^, aome 
of whom, at least, were in error cm a point to 
momentous. But be does not, on that aooount, ez- 
commigiicate them frtm the Ohiiatian sode^. He 
prefeia to reason with them ; and he does so in a 
way tJiat irresistibly earnee conrictiDn ; while, to 
retain the assent thns won, and eatablish their 
bith, he adda this exhortation, "Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye stedfaat, oniDOTeable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lead." 

It ia wise oonnsel, aa much so fi>r us as for those 
to whom it was originally addressed. For, after 
all, in mattera afiecting Uth, oar circumstances 
are not widely different from those of the Ohuroh 
at OorintL The inflnences whidi imperilled their 
flutb, or their progress in the Ohristian life, were 
sobetantially those that endanger ours. The per- 
plexing questions that were atttrted there, the argn- 

ZTo. 34. 



ments niged, and the attacks made on one or other 
of " those things most surely beUeTad," were like 
those familiar to us io-diqr. I shall try to point 
ont wha^ aooording to the apostle, is your true 
defence ogunst such assanlts upon yonr faith. 

Periiaps yen will accept this counsel aa not the 
less oi^iOTtuue, that it oomee to you netur tbe close 
of another year, when we are all predisposed to 
look back, and ere entering on another stage of 
our Uf^joDinc^, to consider what has been happen- 
ing to ua in tiie last. It has been an erentful 
year to all, tfaon^ no dcnbt to some more eo 
than to others. It gave us opportanitiei for pro- 
gress, which we used <a neglected. It brought to 
us ministricB of light and counsel, which might 
hare msile us wiser, if thqr hare not And it is 
going away from as, without a settlement of mo- 
mentooa questions affecting the fiuth of the Ohurcb, 
which during it have onne to the boat, and by 
which men's tliciighta hare been greatly agitated. 
In view of all this I can hardly imagine a more 
q^Mopriate meditation than those words of the 
apostle, "Be ye stedfaat, unmoreaUe, alwf^ 
abonnding in the work of the Lord." 

In oonduoting yoni meditation on the words, my 
aim shall be simi^y to consider their practical bear- 
ing upon Ohristian life, and their fitness, when 
fairly acted out, to make your life here what Ood 
meant it to be. Th^ indicate a spirit, which lies 
at the root of all Christian character, woriJi the 
nam& The "stedfast" man, the man of faith 
" unmoreable," is tiie sore victor over the world's 
tribulations. In spiritual conflict succeev attends 
him. He who wants courage to avow hia faith 
openly, and to stand l^ it manfrilly, when occasion 
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arises, is not likely to '^ endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Ohrist" Christian life, as pictured 
in the Word of Qod, is coloured deeply with 
imagery drawn from the battlefield and the lists. 
It is a struggle with " fightings without and fean ' 
within.** The peace longed for by the earnest soul 
is only achieved through brave endurance. Whoso 
counts on a life of quiet ease and ei^oyment — 
thinking to avert conflict by submission, and the 
world's displeasure by conformity to its opinions 
— need not expect to realise the high aim of a 
child of GknL The gospel, no doubt, oflfers its 
blessings to alL But he to whom they become a 
possession and a joy has commonly to pass through' 
the '' baptism of fire," and win his rest at last, amid 
the. " green pastures** and by " the still waters," 
which "make glad the city of Qod,** after an ex- 
perience of sore discouragements and many perils. 
Now, great effort does much towards that But 
steady and persevering effort does mora 

To be " rooted and grounded in the fidth," not 
" tossed to and fro, or carried about with every wind 
of doctrine,'* is the grand prerequisite to true peace 
of souL This is our sure defence amid the per- 
petual conflicts of opinion, as well as the ordinary 
trials of life. To be '' stedfast ** to a belief, not 
accepted because it is conventional, but because the 
soul, under the 'living energy of divine grace, feels 
it to be true ; to be '^ unmoveable ** in our attach- 
ment to a conviction, reached not without inquiiy 
and some battle, it may be, with doubt ; this is the 
spirit from which develops much that is best in 
spiritual life. It differs from mere stubbornness or 
bigotry, which obstinately clings to its opinions in 
the frice of all argument Christian ^ stedfastness *' 
does not decline inquiiy, through fear of inquiiy 
leading to soeptidsm. To be afraid of search, 
afraid of thought, lest old convictions should be 
disturbed, is not the part of strong and living fidtL 
He who has gone straight to €k>d, and found Qod 
for himself— by whom the love of Qod in Christ is 
felt to be a living power in his heart, that man has 
no fear of new discoveries of truth, even though 
they may happen to dispel some old ideas fondly 
cherished. It is characteristic of some minds, no 
dv'ubt, to entestun new ideas that are current, and 
which conflict with old beliefis, under a sort of im- 
pression that it is a mark of superior enlighten- 
ment Not, perhaps, having any real doubts 
themselves, but aware that certain great intellects 
have doubted on these subjects, they rashly venture 
on a field of perilous speculation, across which they 
are incompetent to travel, and not unfirequently end 
by losing what faith they ever had. This is surely 
neither enlightened nor wisei Be warned against 
that peril. While opening your mind frankly to all 
new discoveries of truth, and thankfully accepting 
eveiy frxish ray of light which helps to make Qod's 
loving purpose plainer, stedfastly resist whatever 
would trouble your fiiith in His word. So acting, 
•every accession to your knowledge will help to 



broaden the foundation on which your hopes rest. 
The range of your spiritual vision will expand. 
The mysteries of life will gradually cease to per- 
plex, till, by the grace of Qod, and out of the depths 
of a confidence that has struck its roots into the 
inmost sanctuaty of being, you can joyfully affirm, 
''I know whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded that He is able to keep that which I luve 
coDunitted to Him against that day.** 

But how is this ''stedfastness" maintained! 
Mainly, no doubt, through the Divine Spirit^ who, 
dwelling in us, makes '' His grace sufficient for us.** 
If at any time we look away from this, as the 
source and sustenance of the spiritual life, we shall 
both err and suffer. But while the $(mree of life 
and strength to the believer is thus one only, the 
channels through which these flow are manifold. 
One of these the text indicates — ^''Always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.** By that, frdth is 
confirmed and established. The man who ''doea 
Gk)d*s will," is the man who comes to ** know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of Qod.^ The intellectaal 
difficulties of revelation are rarely long perplexing 
to a heart that is busy in the work of the spiritual 
life. It is when Christian men begin to relax in 
their diligence, and the heart craves after earthly 
things unduly, that the way of salvation begins to 
grow obscure, the courage of right principle waven, 
and the shadow of doubt rests on doctrines onoe 
accepted unhesitatingly as the veiy truth of Qod. 
Learn this lesson well By Qod's arrangement, the 
fiuth undoubting, which fiructifies in holy obedience, 
draws largely its strength from the very harvest 
itself produces. The sure way to become '' sted- 
fast, unmoveable" in the truth, is to be ''always 
abounding in the work of the Lord." 

Note, fru-ther, the kind of obedience yon must 
cultivate to attain the exalted peace of "stedfiut, 
unmoveable"fiuth. "Abounding** in work. Wori 
"always abounding." That ia the requirement 
Not the mere service of a heart that aims at 
rendering just so much as may serve to keep the 
voice of conscience quiet, and preserve a frdr rqmte 
among men. Not the worship of set times and 
holy places merely, as if men thought of trafficking 
with the Almighty Father, and buying His fii,voor 
at as cheap a rate as possible. The reoompense of 
perfect confidence in Qod, and unmoveable frdth in 
His word, will never gladden a soul like that 

Is it not sad to think how many seem content 
with that proof of faith, who ought to know better f 
In our Christian congregations, it is not too mneh 
to say that some, at least, of those who offer their 
weekly tribute in the house of prayer, appear to act 
as if they thought that Qod's claim of service was 
met thus. T^ughout the week, in the daily 
intercourse of life, they are not conscioiiB of a 
single effort which has the Father's honour for its 
object, nor one brave struggle against a " besetting 
sin,** nor a sacrifice of self-interest for the coinm<m 
good. As for the overflowing love of a gratdal 
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heart, whose springB the sense of God's great love 
hajB imlocked, or the eager zeal that boms for 
opportunities to testify its reality, or the self-forget- 
ting generosity that deak with what it has, as 
feeling it to be a trust — all that may be very well 
for a Sabbath meditation, but they do not see its 
use in the hard battle of life. Oh, brethren I if 
there be any among yon who have been measuring 
God's claims thus, and seeking in that way to win 
peace for yourselyes, no wonder if you should be 
** carried about with eveiy wind of doctrine," and 
know nothing yet of the joy of faith — ^the joy un- 
utterable, that dwells in the heart of love. Nor 
will it be otherwise till the whole plan of your life 
has been changed, and '' the work of the Lord * has 
been recognised and felt by you as the work of life 
also. 

In the name of the living Father— ^f the gracious 
Master whose name you bear — I summon you to 
this work. Give Him real service as He requires. 
The opportunities are passing — passing swiftly. 
The dangers are thickening. The dread ordeid, 
dread only to the unfaithful, draweth nigh. ^ The 
night oometh when no man can work." Up and be 
doing. Take your place beside the brave and the 
true, who, in face of difficulty and trial,, through 
good report and ill, are battling for the kingdom 
God's Son dwelt with men to establish ; and " be 
ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord ;" and ''the God of peace, that 
brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of 
the everlaiBting covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work to do His will, working in you that 
which is well-pleasing in His sight, through Jesus 
Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen." 

WALLYFORD. 

By Mrs. Oufhamt. 

Chapter XII. 

IT is one thing to exercise patience and bear a atout 
heart in the midst of oar tronblea : but it is another 
thing to be happy, to open our windows to the son- 
shine, and our doors to the soft footsteps of peace wait- 
ing to come in. The honaehold at Wallyford made a 
brave straggle. After the ni^ht of her mother's return 
Isabel, tddea by a natural indignation, and still more by 
the great and overwhelming force of the familv calamity, 
had put her dreams behind her, and did her best to for- 
get tne brief episode in which all her conscious life had 
seemed to be absorbed and concentrated. But even this 
scarcely furnished the smile which the old Captain had 
called for as necessary to his life. She smiled indeed 
with a heroic effort to please him in all things but it 
was such a smile as moves the spectator not to gladness 
but tears. The Captain himself was arrested in we dailv 
habits of his life. He went no more to the pier, which 
had been his daily amusement^ but took his walk up and 
down the lane, tnring to interest himself in the ripening 
of the com and when it would be ready for the shearing. 
His heart was so fresh that after a day or two he began 
to take a real interest in this, and saw the golden colour 
creeping over the full ears with a sense of pleasure ; but 



it was not like the pleasure with which he watched the 
sails as they skimmed over the Firth, and recognised 
"our own boats" on their way out or in, and watched, 
well-pleased, the man-o'-war m the offing. Sometimes 
with a sigh he would sniff the distant odour of the sea, 
and long for Ms old seat and a crack with Sandy at 
the pier ; but Isabel was more to him than his favourite 
walk. And, though nobody knew what the story was, 
at the end of a week all the parish had found out that, 
as respected John Cameron, something was wrong. He 
had not passed the roadside cottages for two or three 
Saturdays ; he had not been seen at the kirk. And 
signs of agitation soon became visible about the house 
itself. Even the fishwives noted that when they knocked 
at the door the mistress herself or Miss Eesabell would 
come with an anxious gaze, before Marget could f^et 
round from the kitchen. " Wha are they aye looking 
for f " the women said. They did not know, but they 
divined like Marget herselt 

And as for Mn. Cameron, not all her resolution, not 
all her desire to preserve her husband in that serenity 
which was congenial to him, and which sometimes 
seemed the only earthly anchor to hold by, and some- 
times an aggravation unsi»eakable of all her griefs, could 
give composure to her anxious souL When her husband 
abjured ner to trust in God, she would answer, ** Oh 
ay, oh ay, William, I trust in Him : but who can tell 
whether it may be His pleasure I should ever see my 
laddie a^^ain I I*m no reoelling. I'm no rebellinxr. If 
that's His pleasure^ no doubt we'll submit, you and me ; 
but you'll no say it's a happy thouf^t" 

"My dear," said the old Captam, " there is nothing 
for it but just to trust — He knows best— «id to pray." 

"Oh ay, William, oh ay," Mrs. Cameron repeated; 
** you have aye bidden me to be reasonable. If I thought 
the Lord did not know best I would have more comfort, 
I would weary Him day and night like yon woman in 
the Scriptures : and so I do I and so I ao 1" cried the 
poor mother ; " bat aye there comes this thoueht, and 
chills the very heart in my bosom. What if He that 
knows best should think it best that I never should see 
my laddie again? I'm no rebelling. Ill submit as 
we've aye submitted, but I canna be happy in it, William. 
If I thought He had no mind of His own, but would 
just be persuaded if I cried and cried, oh but I would 
cry day and night (and so I do 1 and so I do 1), and I 
would ffet more comfort in it But, seeing that the Lord 
knows best, how is He to be over-persuaded by me pray- 
ing! It's thai that makes my heart like lead in my 
breast" 

" My dear," said the Captain, ** it's true that you say ; 
but, when all's done, it was Him HimseP that told that 
story of the widow woman. And how can you help it 
but pray t You can speak of nothing else to me — ^your 
weak man, as helpless as yourself; and what could you 
say to the Lord out what's in your heart! I'm not 
supposing," he said with a smile, " that you're thinking 
of breaking with the Lord, and saying nothing to Him 
more ; and how can you help it, my bonnie woman ! 
You must speak of your bairn to Him, and that's pray- 
ing ; maybe He'll find some wonderful way of reconciling 
the two ; but as for crying to Him night and dav *' 

** I canna help it. I canna help it 1" she said ; '*but 
I'm no so heavenly minded as you, my old man. To 
think the Lord wiU just do for the best, whatever I say 
to Him, gives me a chill at my very heart " 

The Captain shook his old white nead, but what could 
he reply ! At seventy-five, with his rheumatism and the 
stinging of his old wounds, and his heav3r heart, it was 
all he could do to cany that white head high, and keep 
Ms heart fixed, not perhaps like him who stands fast, 
fearing no evil tidines ; he feared them, but he did not 
fear to be overwhelmed by them. And then he was 
old, earth slipping from his uncertain feet, and the better 
country so near ; all he could do was to sooUie his 
I old companion with his tender voice, and smile upon 
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her with his aerene countenance, and talk to her of 
gentle, common, everyday things, thoofrh his heart was 
as fall as hers of the one sabiect. Whue this was going 
on a miracle was happening between them which neither 
of them noted. Isabel, a fanciful girl, a child but 
yesterday, perhaps, if nothing had happpened, ajnarrowed, 
embittered, ii^jured soul to-morrow, grew out of those 
swaddling bands of personal sorrow, and burst into life 
like a great majestic flower, like one of the noble lilies 
in the borders, lifting to hearen the best return for aU 
its bounties, the breath of fhunance, the soul of beauty. 
She threw her little grief (wnich, after all, was not a 
little grief) behind her, like the husk of Uie blossom, 
wi^ a half contempt, which yet was not contempt, for 
the pang which was only her own, and grew a woman 
in an hour. The fiiUier and the mother felt the new 
support and consolation, but they did not, absorbed in 
their sorrow, perceive what it was from which these 
blessings came. God worked this miracle for them all 
silently, and l^ey did not find it out ; their eyes being 
fixed upon that other miracle that all their prayers de- 
manded but which never came. 

In this silence the days went on — ^how many of them, 
how few of them, aU wrapped in one monotony of watch- 
ing, no one could tell — ^tnough Mrs. Cameron kept an 
exact account, and would say to herself with anguish, 
''Another week, and no wcvd! another dav, and no 
word ! " but the weeks were like years, and the interval 
one long, slow eternity, without be^^inning or end. 
There are few houses that do not know, in some measure, 
what suspense of this kind is. Perhaps it is for life or 
death, and no one can tell on what dreadAil day the 
letter may arrive, or the telegram, saying that, among 
strangers far away, over land and sea, the uncertainty is 
over, and the boy will come back no more. But worst 
of all it is to know that somewhere^ somewhere in the 
vast unknown of the world, wanderings sinning, suffer- 
ing, there is one whose room is all decked and gamiahed, 
the chair put ready, the table spread, protection and 
forsiveness and love all waiting, but who does not oome. 
" A serve and not to please, to wait and no one comes," 
say the Italians, are tninos that kilL This helplessness 
and impotence that make the soul sick, the horrible 
blsnk of not knowing, the poping to the east and to the 
west, the sense that when the wind blows and the storm 
ragea^ he, or still worse she, may be out in it whom we 
would shield with our rerj hearts : and when it is bitter 
cold may be exposed to it, and when it is night may 
be stnmbKng somewhere in the dark, fsr from light or 
shelter. Whv should I dwell upon it f half the world 
knows something of that vigiL The worst of it at 
Wallyford was that it was all a repetition, and had been 
cone over before, and fiuled into use and wont, so that 
for years every unusual sound at night had seemed to 
be Willie coming home. Willie had oecome a foi^j^otten 
word while the voun^ ones grew up, except in his 
parents* hearts, but in this renewal of anguish they 
could talk of him again. Was he living T or waa he 
dead f no one could tell. 

It may be thought strange that in all this trouble no 
special appeal had been made to Oharley in Glasgow, 
who waa so well-doin^ and gave no anxiety to any one. 
He had been told of it, of course, by letter, and he was 
very sorry, and glad that his father and mother had 
taken such summary measures '* to save his character." 
*'He wiU have no money," Charley wrote, "and no 
doubt you will hear from him soon. It is not an un- 
usual addition to the trouble of highly sensitive people 
that there i^ould be a cuckoo's egg among their brood!, a 
stolid and steady-going soul to wnom their feelings are 
foolishness, and who puts them down summaruy as 
exaggerated and theatrical. The prosperous Camerons 
wereboth of this type. '* If my mother would but let 
the boys alone, they would do quite weU," Agnes said, 
who was out in India, and thought herself a great deal 
more experienced tlum her parents. And Charley was 



also of opinion that it was a great pity his fiither and 
mother could not take things as they came. "He'll 
soon come home if you just leave him to himself,** Charley 
wrote, quite satisfieid that he had said all that could have 
been required of him. And the Captain would laugh at 
this, seeing the humour of it, and bidding his wife not 
seek for a silk purse — " where it was not to m found,** he 
would end with a smile, not to be severe. Mrs. Cameron 
did not see the joke, but this was how it was that Charley 
was not further referred to. He had a great respect for 
the old people, but there were many occasions on which 
they might show more sense, and take what happened 
much more composedly, he thought, at their age. 

And so the days went on. Mrs. Cameron, who had been 
a comely woman with a matronly fulness when this atory 
began, changed in her aspect week by week. The soft- 
ness of her countenance wore away. She grew thin and 
haggard, with anxious eyes inteirrogating eveiythinj^ — 
the empty road, and the vacant rooms, and every nee 
that came before her. There is a description in Words- 
worth's "Excursion" (which people are forgetting now- 
adays), of a long waiting and watching like this, such, I 
think, as never was put into human words before or 
since. It is of a woman whose husband has enlisted 
and left her, and of whom she knows nothing, if he is 
living or dead. 

" I have heard 
That in yon arbour oftentimea ahe aate 
Alone tlu!OUgh half the vacant Sabbath day. 
And if a dog passed by, she still would quit 
The shade and look abroad. On this old bench 
For hours she sat : and evermore her eye 
Was busy in the distance, shaping things 
That made her heart beat quick. For on that path 
Now iaint, the grass has crept o'er its gray line, 
There to and fro she paced tlbrough many a day. 
# • • ' • • 

And by yon gate 
That bars the traveller'a road she often stood. 
And when a stranger horseman came, the latch 
Would lift, and in his face look wistfully." 

This was how Mrs. Cameron lived. She would go to 
the gate a hundred times in a day, and rise from her bed 
a hundred' timea in the night, to steal to the window 
where her light was burning and gaze out into the daric, 
or into the starlight, for somebody that might be coining ; 
but nobody ever came. 

The autumn was coming on and the days growing 
short, when one Saturday eveninff, when all was quiet, 
the gate was heard to open with mat familiar dick, and 
steps sounded on the gravel outside. Mrs. Cameron was 
lying on the sofa, where they made her rest in spite of 
herself, waiting till Maiget and Simon came upstairs to 
prayers. She would have flunff henelf off the sola to go 
to the staircase window with uiat spring of hope which 
always inspired her at every new sound, thougn it was 
hope that was almost despair. "No, no, it's a heavy 
foot and an old foot ; I know it's not him," ahe aai<^ 
as Isabel knelt by her side, imploring her to keep stilL 
*' I know if s not him," but it was always poaailMe that 
it might be John, however unlikely, and they all listened 
with indescribable anxiety, while Matget waa heard 
coming upstairs. 

" Irs just nothing," Maiget said, as well aware aa any 
of the others of the ug^tation with which she waa awaited. 
" It's one that would speak to the Captain : it's some of 
the Kiik-Sesaion bosineas," she added vaguely, '* or about 
the schules. It's nothing, mistress, nothing." 

'' To speak toms/" the old Captain aaid. Rethought 
that there waa something more in Maiget's eye. He got 
up from his chair with nervous haste^ and ahuflled away 
unsteadily. *< Ah 1" he said as he went out, *'if it^a 
Kirk -Session business, I know what it will be." All 
this, however, did not satisfy his wifio. She called 
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to JCaiget Almost Btemly, aa the womui waa hnnying 
downstaiziL 

" You said one— who was the one f If it is business 
aboQt the Eirk-Sesaion, there is nobody in the parish 
bat what Ton can name. " When it was thns pnt to her, 
Manpst faltered and pat herself at once in the wrong. 

" I nerer thoasht yon wonld haye that cariosity, mem, 
and yoa no weel, she said. 

"Cariosity I" Mrs. Cameron cried ; "woman, who is 
it?" 

"Oh, mamma, what does it matter, so long aa it is 
not him f " 

"I will know," her mother cried, a flash of excite- 
ment coming over her pale &ce. 

" Then, mem, if yon will know, though I never thoaght 
yoa had that cariosity, it's joat the minister ; bat he 
said I was to say it was nothing," Marget replied. 

This information excited Mrs. Cl£ieron painMly. 



She sat npri^ht, repalsing Isabel with, her trembling 
hands. " It is something abont my boy — ^it ia something 
about my bonnie lad. He has gone custracted witii his 



tronble — ^he is dead, and the minister — the minister 1 he 
that all's well with, that all's well with I — ^that has never 
fallen onder the hand of God — ^it's he that mast come to 
break the news to my man and me !" 

" Oh, mistress," cried Maiget, with streaming eyes^ 
** what way will ye ajre meet sorrow half-way ? He said 
it was nothinff, nothing — that it was the Captain he 
wanted about business." 

" Mother, be still, be still," cried Isabel " I will go 
and bring them here." 

The two men were sitting in the little room downstairs 
when Isabel burst in upon them. "Whatever it is, 
come and tell it before my mother, or you will kill her," 
ahe cried breathless. But even in the miserable suspense 
of the moment Isabel had caught a elimpae of l^e minis- 
ter's beaming countenance, fightea np by tiiat little 
inquisitive spectator candle, wnioh seemed to pry into 
everything. She ran upstiuxa again, leaving them to 
follow, scucely touching the ground as she flew. " If it 
is newB, it is good news," she cried. 

And so it was. The minister had two thinn to do. 
He had first to celebrate the praises of his son Itob, and 
make it evident that no youn^ man before had ever been 
80 prospero u s, or deserved his orosperity so well ; and 
•eoond, he had to tell them of tneir son, who was, alas 1 
not such an exam]de. Bob, who had been for some time 
in London, had met John by accident in the streets. He 
had heard (but this Mr. Brace slurred over) tiiat all was 
not well with his old firiend, and in spite of John's 
resiftanoe, had insisted upon following him to a miserable 
lodging— -but this^ also^ to do the goml minister justice, 
he touched upon very lightly too. But when he told 
how Bob had taken possession of the prodiffal, how he 
had refused to let him go^ how he had neara from him 
all Ids story ("which he has not repeated to me," Mr. 
Bmoe said), and had comforted him, and finally taken 
him into tiie office, and become his "caution," and 
answered for him to his partners^ he did not feel it 
necessary to be reticent. He sat by Mra. Cameron's so£ft, 
and told his tale with glistening eyes ; while she listened 
with sappressed sobs of joy and pain, and humiliation 
and thankfulnea^ all in one. The old Captain sat on the 
other side, with his head a little bowed, and his eyes 
fixed upon the bearer of good tidings. They were all 
abaorbed in their own tale — he tellinf^ they listening ; 
but yet the interest was different An indifferent 
spectator hearing the story, seeing the little group so 
deeplv intent, the illuminated countenance of the narra- 
tor, the intense and breathless interest of the listeners, 
would have thought it was yonnff Bob Bruce who waa tiie 
hero ; and so he was to his nroud and happy &tlier. The 
others listened, shedding salt teara, punoing the humbled 
secondary figare throu^ the nanative ^nth pangs of 
love ana sorrow, and joy and shame. Mrs. Cameron 
waa a proud woman. She had thoaght that all ahe 



wished for iu the world ^^as to hear of her boy's safety, 
even to know where he was, much more to know that he 
was safe and in friendly hands ; what more happiness did 
she want f But yet wnen she saw John's humoled posi- 
tion, his dependent lost figare gathered out of the depths 
by the other, the triumphant happy vouth of whom his 
father was so proud, there was a keen pan^r in her 
thankfrdness, and her joy was sharp with pain. The 
Captain felt it too, but with a sweeter and readier 
submission, a more tender gratitude. And as for the 
minister, he flowed forth ?dth words that never tired. 
" My Bobin would not let him go. Bob, you see, was 
detemuned, will-he nill-he, not to let him ga Bob had 
just ffot into Ids chambers, veiy nice rooms, as he 
describes them to me. He can afford himself that 
sratification. He is not a lad to waste his money, but 
he likes things nice about him. He took poor John 
home with him. You may be sure he*s well looked after, 
Mra. Cameron, well taken care of, when he's with my 
Bobbie. I used to say he took care of me as well aa any 
woman ; and from the respect he has always had for this 
family," the minister said, with a glance at Isabel, "you 
may be sure he will spare no pains^ and take every 
trouble. He would not he Bobin Bruce if he did not do 
that," the |Nroud Mher cried. 

He waa a true messenger of good news that night He 
brought them hope, he brought them life ; he restored 
them from the brink of despair. ; but they were scarcely 
more thankful for his coming than they were for his 
ffoing away. It waa Isabel who attended him to the 
door, after the custom of their old-iashioned politeness, 
which would let no visitor go throuf^h their house unac- 
companied, and in the fulness of his heart he held her 
hand in his when he said good-night ' ' My dear, " Mr. 
Bruce said, "you'll know that you did not count for 
nothing in all that Bob haa done." Then Isabel, too, 
felt that the joy of findins her brother that waa lost was 
not a happiness without aUoy. 

But all these sentiments melted away when they were 
left alone t^ether and could say to each other that John 
waa safe. He was* safe, however it had oome about : in 
friendly keeping, in honest hands, in the way of doing 
well again. Was it possible I Could it be possible f 
Mrs. Cameron lay back on her pUlowa, with tears of 
relief and gladness bedewing her pale face. The wind 
might blow to-night, what would it matter f " Oh, what 
am I mindinff about the rain I " ahe said ; *' my laddie will 
be under a lundly roof." 

" But the minister, honest man, will just be dreeping 
before he gets hame," said Marget, who had come up to 
hear the news, and stood weeping openly with simple joy. 

Next day, which was Sunday, Mrs. Cameron was the 
only one who did not go to choroh. She was too feeble 
to venture upon the long walk ; but when Isabel had 
placed her mother comfortably on the sofa, and put her 
Bible by her, and one or two favourite books, the others 
left her, issuing out solemnly, like a little procession, 
Marget and Simon first, the Captain and his daughter 
after. Marget turned back again, however, to lock the 
door, as she always did, putting the key, aa die had done 




She kens now that yon misfortunate laddie will never 
oome hame the day." 

"It's aye them thafs no expectit that comes," said 
Simon oracularly ; but he was bidden to hold his peace, 
and did so, and carried the big psalm-book witn the 
large print that his wife loved, to the Idrk, as a good 
hu3)and ahould. The beUs were ringing softly far away 
when the party set out The sound came fioatinf^ over 
the fields through the hacy, mellow October mormng to 
Mrs. Cameron'a ear. Perfect stillness and peace were in 
the house. A little fire^ more for ornament and " com- 
pany" than use, burned in the grate, and the west window 
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was open, letting in a soft little breeze, which, though 
there had been already a few early frosts, was careasing 
and sommerlike stiU. Mrs. Cameron lay back on her 
pillows and read her Bible, and stopped every moment 
to make her thanks to God. ** I vras a thankless woman 
—oh, I was a hard-hearted woman. I deserred no grace, 
but I hare gotten it," she mnrmored to herself Then 
she would turn to the Psalms, which she knew by heart, 
and repeat them aloud. "As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about His people." 
** Our sold is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowler." "I will lift mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.** Then she would fold her 
hands upon her book, and be silent eyen from prayer, 
feeling tnat presence of God all about her, that great 
companion^p, that sacred sympathy, which is the 
climax of religious feeling. And she was so stilled, so 
calmed, so reconciled with a31 things in heaven and earth, 
that she was not even aware of certain subdued sounds 
without, which yesterday would have driven her wild 
with expectation, with hope, and fear. 

It might have been about noon, when Mr. Bruce had 
got to the second head of his discourse — ^for he was old- 
fashioned and systematic, and sometimes got as frr as a 
sixth head — ^that some one who had been wandering about 
the fields for some time, and had seen the family leave 
the house, drew near with steps that were almoet stealthy. 
He was a man who was no longer young, though per- 
haps it might be less by time than by care that ms face 
was worn. He had a vigorous beard, a sunburnt counte- 
nance, and an active, well-knit frame. He stood behind a 
tree to see the family go by ; and started a little when 
he saw the Oaptain and Isabel, and looked roxmd as if for 
some one else ; after that hie wandered about, round 
and round Wallyford, making circles about the spot like 
a bird before it lights upon its nest He went in to the 
earden, not by the gate, but by a low part of the wall 
behind the house, where there were marks, half- ob- 
literated, 6t andent climbings. He stood and looked at 
them with a smile just showing under his beard, and 
then strayed through the garden, along all the narrow 
paths, as if he knew them by heart At last, always half 
stealtiuly, with cautious steps, he came round to the 
door. It was locked and all the windows dosed, and not 
a sign of life about Ettrick, the old collie, was absent, 
taking his usual Sunday walk ; Maiget's big black cat sat 
in the sun on the frindow-sill of the little room, but she 
took no notice of him. He stood and looked at the 
house up and down, gazing at the windows which 
twinkled in the ruddy light of the sun. His face grew 

Siler as he looked, and the comers of his mouth drooped, 
e shook his head as if assuring himself that nobody 
had been left at home. Ko, no, nobody had been left at 
home, the whole feonily had gone to church as usual, 
master and servants. And were these all? were these 
all f Then a sudden thought seemed to seize him. He 
stooped down and put his nand under a certain branch 
of the white rose-tree. When he drew forth the key, a 
gleam of laughter passed over his face, but it sobered again, 
as very softly he opened the well-known door. It was 
with a very grave countenance that he went into the 
dining-parlour with all its little (maint windows, its low 
roof, the old ddeboard with the suver cup upon it which 
once had been presented to Oaptain Oameron, the old 
garde -de-vin underneath. Here he stood for a long 
time, scarcdy moving, looking wistfuUv at eveiything. 
How many things came to his mind 1 He seemed to have 
forvotten nothing, though all had grown so small, so dark, 
so brown wititi aoe. 

It was when the stranger came out of this room, and 
his foot struck with a little jar upon the inequality of 
the floor, that Mrs. Oameron was nrst roused to tmnk 
that she heard sometiiing in the house — something, it 
might be nothinj^, only one of those strange perpetual 
sounds which arise in the silence. Twenty-four nours 
ago it would have roused her into exdtement Now, she 



said to herself it was nothing ; and then, for a long time^ 
all was stilL She relapsed again into that quiet mood 
which was so sweet after sJl the agitations of the past, 
that mood in which she could lie sml and think of God 
without assailing Him and battering as it were, the door 
of heaven with poor tremulous outcries, repetitions, never- 
endiufl^ of sffoniaed prayer. Perfectly still, her old heart 
and the old nouse, tnat were so like each other. Surely 
there never was such a Sunday morning, so still, so sweet, 
so full of peace. 

When all at once there fell another sound into the 
stillness, the sound of a door opening, then dosed — the 
door which shut off the kitchen and sJl Maigef s depart- 
ment, a door which latdy had been much left open, the 
old rule about it neglected. Perhaps the wind might 
have done this, but she opened her eyes wide and listened, 
as if that made her ears more acute, as soma short- 
sighted people listening intently will put up their glasses, 
as if tnat added something to their power of hearing. 
And this time there could be no longer any doubt There 
was a sound of a step upon the fla^^ed passage, and then 
nearer, more alarming, of some one coming slowlyjupstaira. 

Mrs. Oameron's heart leaped up to her throat, her 

Eulses began to throb, her mouth grew dry. John 1 she 
ad no feeling that it was John. It was some one who 
had come in with precaution, noiselessly, which he would 
never have done. He would have known she was there, 
waitinff to take him into her anna. She sat upright 
upon ner couch, putting her feet to the ground, but 
trembling so much that she did not attempt to stand. 
Slowly, steadily the step came upstairs^ with a certain 
rductance in it : not a step she xnew. Would it be a 
stranger who had stolen into the peaceful house? per- 
haps one of the tramps she had always been afraid of : 
perhaps John— oh, no, no 1 He was safe in London, safe, 
and better there than here, out of temptation, out of 
suspicion. It came up, up, softtv, slowly, like &te ap- 
proaching. The veins seemed bursting in her head. 
Her heart leaped as if it would escape out of her breast 
Whatever this was, she could not escape, being too weak 
and tremulous even to stand up, much less to fly. 

And then, slowly, as if at the touch of doom, the door 
opened to the walL 

Who was it f Not a tramp, not a robber, hx from that 
A man with a serious face, a Up that trembled under his 
beard, whose eyes went first to the fire and the Oaptain's 
chair standing by it, before they found her out at the 
other side of me room, eyes with a smile in them, and a 
tear, and tender thoughts. When they readied her sit- 
ting there trembling, leaning forward, her heart sounding 
with a wild independent life, as if there were two of them, 
it and she — ^when he saw her, I sa^, an instantaneous 
change came over the man's face, a hght seemed to flash 
all over it ; he flung himself into the room, at her het, 
with a great cry. 

What was itf God of the wanderer! O Father in 
heaven ! what was it T Her heart stopped beating; so 
she thought, and she alone was left to fathom what it 
meant for it was not John ; it was a stranger whom 
she did not know ; and yet what he cried was " Motlur 1 
mother !" For a moment die seemed to waver on the 
line which parts the shock of wonder and ioy from the 
shock of madness. She put her hands upon nis shoulders 
and pushed him from her. Then, with a dtriek that rang 
through the house, and reached the ears of the house- 
hold band coming back over the peaceful fields, die cried 
out, *'Itii WiUiel is it Willie f'^ and fdl bade knowing 
no more. 

** You may not think mnckle of my man," Matget said 
in the afternoon, when dl was quiet, the mistress restored, 
though weak, end the new occurrence understood ; " he*s 
no a man of many words : but I canna but think npon the 
last he sud as we rated out of the house this oleased 
morning. * Them that comes ib them that's no ezpectit,' 
Simon sdd. He's no a man of mony words, but the 
judgment of him when he likes to pit it fcvth I If a no 
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ao often that he pits it forth, that's tra«. It would be 
ower great an effort" But this was probably said be- 
cause Simon came in at the moment, and his wife did not 
think it good for his character to praise him too much 
to his face. 

Wallyford had seen many changes first and last, but 
never anything like that strange day. Willie Cameron 
had thought his mother dead when he saw the little party 
pass to cnurch, and her absence had pierced his neart 
with that poignant sense of the irreparable which death 
brimpB with it. He had come home to make up for Ids 
old follies, but here, he thought, was something which 
never could be made up. When he found her still in 
her own room, in her own place, to hear his story, and 
^Te the pardon which had come so louff before he asked 
it, his heart was more utterly touched Sian it had been, 
even by the impulse that brought him home. It was 
strange beyond measure to the parents to meet this 
mature man, middle-aged, and more experienced in the 
world than themselves, in place of the reckless, idle youth 
whose wild ways had wrought them so much trouble. 
He had run through a strange career, had gone down to the 
very depths before perceiving further life in that aspect 
impossiole, he had set his foot, as it were, against the 
bottom of the pit, and ^umed it with one spring upwards. 
And then the way had been weary and long, with a 
hundred fiulures. It was not till within the last few years 
that he had fairly emeiged into daylight, and had seen 
a chance of re-appearing in the other world where he wss 
bora. His story was like a book to the little audience 
that gathered round him, hanging on his lipa And 
Isabel, above all, was a wonder to Willie. " Is that my 
sister !" he said ; " I cannot but think it is my little child^ 
mother, the little girl I lost ;" and thus he let them 
know that he had been married, and had wife and child 
both dead. They sat and wondered at him as he told 
his tale, the parents exchan^inj^ wondering looks, not 
able to believe that this was Wulie. Perhaps it was a 
disappointment to them, after alL He was WilHe, yet a 
man whom they did not know. When he lav down in 
his old little room that night, his mother, stall so weak 
and tremulous, was shy of gom^; in, with her candle in 
her hand, to see that all was nght for him, as had al- 
ways been her use. And it was a strange, trembling, 
wonderinff happiness that filled the agitata house. 

When uie two old people were alone together, the Gap- 
tain took his wife's tremulous hand. " My bonnie woman,** 
lie said, " what did I tell you f to wait till you and me 
were at the end before we reproached our Maker. And 
now He's taken His revenge upon us for all our doubt- 
ings and our questionings, my aear." 

' ' If you call that His revenge, William— but it was me 
that was of little faith, and no you, my old man." 

*'Ay, I call that His reven^^e — and like Himself— a 
double blessing," the old Captain said. 

There ii not much room to say more ; what I oouM say, 
if I had space, is another matter : for every human story 
is but a beginning, openingup, if we could follow them, 
endless stories to come. How Willie Cameron settled 
down and was a good son at the end, yet never but im- 
pressed his mother as an older man than the Captain, 
older than herself even, though she was not of the liight- 
hecurted sort like her husband. How John, still the same 
John, thouffh he had received so sharp a lesson, was skU- 
fnUy poshed, and dragged, and warned, and threatened 
into comparative well-doing by that clever and prosperous 
younff merchant. Bob Bruce, of whom his father never 
oeasea to talk, and with good reason — until at last he 
was sent abroad, where he married, and fell in love with 
prosperity, and attained it in some measure. And how 
younff Bruce, the proqmous and kind, came to Wally- 
liDid lot his reward, and had such a fight for it as few 
lovers are brave enough to undertake, but conquered in 
the end, as a brave lover deserves to do. There are, at 
least, three other histories already indicated. Bat space 
and time fiul me, and I cannot tell any more. 



** The baitns were an awfu* bother," Marget says now, 
in the quiet of the old house ; " they broke our hearts — 
the mistress's and mine ; one would be ill in the body, 
and another would take to evil ways. And them that 
were without sin among them would be aye throwing 
stanea We had a sair fight, what with this and what 
with that. But now they're a' out in the world, and 
settled for themselves and doing well ; weel, I'm rael 
thankful, and so U the mistress ; but it's a thought dull 
with so little to make ourselves unhappy about," Marget 
says. The End, 



3 Cobenanter's (Srabe. 

By Bev. Thomas Niool, RD., Tolbooth, Edinburgh. 

f\S one of the wildest and most lonely moors in 
^ Galloway stands a granite monument erected 
to the memory of four of the martyrs of the Cove- 
nant. It rises to a height of thirty feet, an obelisk 
upon a base about ten feet square, and is built upon 
a hillock standing slightly above the surrounding 
moor. A few feet ofif, towards the bottom of the 
slope, nearly hidden by rough grass, is a freestone 
slab with skull and crossbones and the legend 
^' MemnUo mori " on the back, and a clearly cut in- 
scription on the front. The distinctness of the 
lettering is due to the pious efforts of Sir Walter 
Scott's '' Old Mortality,'* whose home was for some 
years a few miles from this spot. He gave him- 
self up to the task of repairing the Coyenanters' 
gravestones in the churchyards and on the moors, 
where he might often be found disturbing the 
plover and the blackcock with the dink of his 
chisel and mallet The inscription is as follows : — 

HSBB LTES BOBKBT FXROITSSOK 

WHO WAS SUBF&I8SD AND IKBTAKTLT SHOT 

TO DEATH ON THIS PLAGB BT GrAHAM OF 

Clavxkhouse tor his ADHXBENOB 

TO Scotland's Bbfokkationx Covenants 

Nationall and Solemn league 1684. 

The situation of this humble tombstone, and the 
story told by the inscription, are like many to be 
found in the land of the Covenant. It was a beauti- 
fol August day when we visited the spot The 
hillocks and the undulating ridges of the moorland 
were bright with the pink-flowered heath, and the 
spaces between were dothed with luxuriant grass, 
and fragrant with bog myrtle. On one sidle the 
wide expanse of moor is bounded hy heath-dad 
slopes that stretch away in nule? of pastures 
cov^ed with flocks. In another direction the hills 
stand up like walls, with masses of granite boulders, 
that seem to have ftllen in avalanches, at their 
foot Out upon the sides of these hills one might 
see goats leaping from crag to crag, and flnd the 
lair where the fox feeds her^ cubs upon vermin and 
game, and even lambs from the flock. There are 
no signs of cultivation visible, but around what 
had once been homesteads are groves of hazels and 
rowans doping gently towards the winding stream 
which lines with an edge of silver the border of the 
moor. The two centuries that have dapsed since 
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the hiUing tinui have not altered a feature of the 
scenery, and the only sign of modem life la the 
momentazy glimpse that may be caught of a rail- 
way train panting up a steep incline through a 
solitude traversed only by the sportsman or the 
shepherd. Here, two hundred years ago, Ooye- 
nantera met for the worship which was denied 
them in the sanctuary. On a green hill-side among 
these solitudes, tradition tells that Peden and 
Benwick used to preach to crowds hungering for 
the bread of life. In a glen a few miles across the 
hills, an €|jected minister was wont, in the troublous 
times, to meet in secret with his former flock, and 
to baptize their children with water from the 
hollow basin of a rock. 

"ImoHtndMlikethMw 
Thy peiMcuted ddldran, Sootia, f(Hled 
A tyrant and a Ingot's bloody lawi. 
There leaning on his spear 
The lyart veteran heard the Word of God 
By Cameron thonderad, or by Benwick poured 
In gentle streams ; then rose the Ipmg, the loud 
Acdsim of praise. The wheeling plover ceased 
His plaint, the solitary place was glad. 
And on the distant cairn the watcher's ear 
Canght donbtftilly at times the breese-bome note." 

The story told l^ the inscription is the same 
told by monuments and cairns and tombstones 
all through the south-west of Scotland. Almost 
every churchyard has its martyrs' stone. Upon 
the bare hill-side or the lonely moor rises the monu* 
ment to tell of bloody death ''for adherence to 
Scotland's Beformation Ooyenants^" and " for ad- 
herence to the Word of God." Many of these 
memories have been reyived during the past sum- 
mer, by the keeping of the bicentenary of the 
Sanquluur Declaration of 1680, which fired the 
Coyenanters with the zeal and the courage that 
were visited with such terrible persecutions, and 
finally rewarded with the triumphant establish- 
ment of their principles in the Hevolution Settle- 
ment of 1688. Robert Fergusson and his com- 
panions were known to have cast in their lot with 
those who adhered to the Sanquhar Declaration. 
Their party of eight were surprised crossing the 
moor firom their hiding-place in the neighbour- 
ing hills; four of them were instantly put to 
death by the muskets of daverhouse's troopers ; 
two were hanged and then beheaded after a 
mock trial at Kirkcudbright; and two escaped. 
Fergusson was buried where he fell The bodies 
of the other three shot along with him were 
carried off and buried in the <£urchyard of their 
own parish l^ fdends, but it was ordy after 
Claverhouse had disintaTed and dishonoured the 
corpses for some days, that they were allowed to 
occupy what have been quaintly called their " rest- 
ing graves." The struggles of the Ck)venanters 
from the sigidng of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant in 1638, and the Pentland rising in 1666, to 
the Sanquhar Declaration in 1680, and the Bevolur 
tion Settlement in 1688, were the contendings of 



resolute and godly men on behalf of dvfl and re- 
ligious liberty. In the National Covenant they 
declare, "We believe with our hearts, confess with 
our mouths, subscribe with our hands, and con- 
stantly affirm, before Qod and the whole world, 
that this^ouly is the true Christian faith and re- 
ligion, pleasing Qod and bringing salvation to man, 
which now is, l^ the mercy of God, revealed to 
the worldly the preaching of the blessed Evangel; 
and is received, believed and defended by many 
and sundry notable kirks and realms^ but chiefly 
by the Kirk of Scotland, the King's Majesty, and 
Three Estates of this Realm, as God's eternal truth 
and only ground of our salvation " . . . " and we 
faithfully promise for ourselves, our followers, and 
all others under us, both in public, and in oUr par- 
ticular families, and personal carriage, to endeavour 
to keep ourselves within the bounds of Christian 
liberty, and to be good examples to others of all 
godliness^ sobemeaB^ and righteousnesB, and of 
every duty we owe to God and man." And they 
vow all this ** most humbly beseeching the Lord 
to strengthen us by His Holy Spirit for this end, 
and to Uess our desires and i«oceedingB with a 
li^>py success; that religion and righteousness 
may flourish ia the land, to the glory of God, the 
honour of our Ejng, and peace and comfort of 
us alL" It would be idle to claim that they 
were all saints. It may fidrly be admitted that 
some of the resiBtance offered to the prelatical 
tendencies of the later Stuarts was due to the 
dffurnati of the ScottiBh character. But when we 
have counted off this, and disclaimed q^pathy 
with some of their rash deeds, we are bound to 
acknowledge these men as the champions of the 
religious liberties and purity of doctrine which it 
is our unspeakable privilege to eigoy. Standing 
by the martyr's moorland grave, and recollecting 
the deeds of those times, we cannot but see that 
such men as he acted under God's providence ao as 
to secure for future generationB freedom of con- 
science and access to the pure Word of God. Well 
do some of their tombstones make reference to 
Eevelation ziL 11 : ''Th^ overcame him by the 
Uood of the Lamb, and by the wcntL of their testi- 
mony ; and they loved wA Uieir Uvee unio the deatK'* 
They did for our beloved country and for our 
Presbyterian Church what the Waldenaes at- 
tempted for Italy, and the Huguenots for France^ 
with much less success. We owe them a deep 
debt of gratitude. We may well honour their 
memoiy. The spirit that inspired their harsher 
deeds, and that breathed bitterness and intolerance 
we cannot approve, was of times that have passed 
away. Their spirit of profound reverence for God's 
truth, their decision for Christ their Lord, their 
fiiith, and their discernment of the times, are needed 
in our day as much as ever. That which they 
fought and died to hand down to their posterity, 
we may well price and reverence, and use so as to 
hand it down, improved if poesible^ to ours. 



Sl)t Sins. 

2 EiNOB X. 15, 16. 



THE mjr&MT ia tirad with leugtli of wt j 
And nrnghiieH of the lotd ; 
Each mom hu stepi grow fbehler, tud each day 
Yet heftTier hu loid j 
And ODce igain it ii w lata, m Utc, 
And he no ncarar to tha paliM gate. 
In njal chariot, clothed in royal atate. 
Than cometh forth the King. 
The pilgtim can hat atuid uide and wait- 
He ha» no voice to dng ; 
Hi* head it bent, hii eyet are dim, bo dim. 
What hath he left whraewith to waloome Him t 



Bat, lo I the chariot atopa, and, from Uia aea^ 



What he alone can know— 
" 1* thine heart bulj right," He nya, "wfthHine, 

A« Uj heut, My lerTaiit, ia with thine r" 
" Hy heart, King, ia trae," the pilgrim wye ; 

The Sing holdi out Hii hand ; 

Ri^t joyfiilly the weary one obeje 
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i&obert iSttms anH ^t Cottar'jS 
SaturHas |ttgi|t. 

By Bey. Jamxs Bobkbtbon, M.A., WHttinghame. 

n. The Pobt. 

TT7RITING as I do especially for working men 
* * and women, my object will be to contribute 
as much as I can, in this short space, to their having 
in their mind a true idea of what Robert Burns 
was. I would tiy to correct some misapprehen- 
sions into which they may be ready to fall in re- 
gard to him, and to assist them in rightly measuring 
and estimating one whose yery name ensures their 
interest 

It is a commonplace to say that he was a man 
of genius. But let us make sure that all are aware 
how much this means. Let us tiy to express it so 
that it shall appear as a thing visible to the eya 
If we were to construct for ourselyes a scale-measure 
of mental power and endowment, we might write 
upon it at a level a little above what is ordinary 
in men, the word eUver. Clever men are to be 
found in every district. Some of them show their 
capacity in making clever rhymes. But among 
these Bums is not to be thought of. A good way 
fisurther up on our scale we might put a mark re- 
presenting the measure and level of mm of taUnt 
That is an expression by which we mean and con- 
vey much more than hy the other. But neither 
do we give him his place among these. At a point 
higher up yet, by far, on our scale — at a point 
attained by a rare few of the human race — we 
would write the word genius, A whole generation 
of men may pass in a country without a single 
example of this rank and class ; but it is aa one 
who has hmg bad an acknowledged place among 
these that we describe Robert Bums as a man of 
genius. And do not suppose that this name is con- 
ceded to him, aa it were, by the courtesy of edu- 
cated men, and in kindly condescension to an un- 
educated ploughman. It is a mistake, as we have 
alreaoy seen, to think of Bums as really unedu- 
cated; and the place he holds among men of genius 
is neither higher nor lower from his having been a 
ploughman. It belongs simply to the natural 
eminence of his mind and gifts. 

Next let us make sure that we have a right idea 
of the particular kind of genius which was his ; 
that we know the true description and value of 
what is called poetie genius. Let my readers ask 
themselves what kind of man a poet is, and of 
what stuff poets are made. A poet, many people 
think, is a sentimentalist He is a soft, dreamy 
enthusiast, who has an insight Into and a feeling 
about things which are of little interest to other 
people, and often of little importanceu He has a 
strain of weakness in his nature, so that ordinary 
men of the practical world may as much compas- 
stoinate him as look up to him. If my readers 



have met with this idea of a poet, cr if it has any 
place in their own minds, let them finally dismiss 
it. It may be true that there have been poets of 
such a one-sided susceptibility. But, in general, a 
poet is not a man with a special focnlty which is 
wanting in other men, while he himself may be 
wanting in what they have. A poet is one who 
has just such faculties as his fellow-men, only on a 
larger scale, in fuller measure, and more harmoni- 
ously developed. He is stronger than their stiength, 
tenderer than their gentieness, deeper than their 
thoughtfulneas. He has more laughter in him, 
and also more tears, more mass of nature and more 
sensitiveness. He is (in words which I borrow 
from George Maodonald) our ''Big Brother." 
" He speaks," says Carlyle, " with power to men, 
just by being more a man than th^." 

Now, while this is true of poets generally, it is 
expressly so of Bums. In his natural endowments 
he was large all over. We who are but common 
men feel it sweet to walk by a "trottin' bum" in 
a pleasant glen ; it filled lus heart to overflowing. 
We know what it is to be touched with a momen- 
tary pity for the dumb creatures; but what a 
world of rath he felt for the homeleas field-mouse 
whose nest he had unwittingly ruined. We have 
some touch in us of manly sdf-respect; but what 
rebellion against servility was in him who wrote 
''A man's a man for a' that" We have some 
patriotic spirit ; but how slender its tide compared 
with that which poured through lus soul who wrote 
" Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled." What sweet- 
ness of affection, what pang of loss his heart could 
feel, who wrote "To Mary in Heaven." Faroe 
and fineness were combined in him, humour and 
pathos, quick sensibilities and intellectual robost- 
neas. On men who met him &oe to fiice he pro- 
duced an impression of unexpected ctapuity where 
thqr themselves excelled. Fresh firom the plough 
on his first visit to Edinburgh, he was received 
among his countrymen of highest acquirement and 
education, and comported himself as their equal 
or more. One eminent among them, Professor 
Dugald Stewart^ says of him afterwards, ^From 
his conversation I should have pronounced him 
fitted to excel in any walk of ambition in which 
he had chosen to exert his abilitieSb" And one 
who knew Burns well, and was not unfitted to 
judge of him, is led into the seeming paradox of 
saying, that ^ Poetry was actually not his forte," 
The man was felt to be greater himself than any- 
thing he had written. 

I may take for granted now that we put away 
firom us poor ideas of what a poet is, as if he were 
a sentimentalist or a mere caterer for amusement 
We are ready to think of a poet with a kind of 
reverent afieetioiif and we must reckon that the 
calUng of a poet is a very high one. His great 
gifts imply this. It is laid upon him to midce a 
worthy use of them, and many a poet has so used 
his endowments and fulfilled lus calling as to he 
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agreat gift of God to Hib people. Other men may 
add to the material wealth of a nation ; some may 
do better still, and add to its knowledga The 
poet may do neither of these, yet his service be 
far greater ; for it is his part to quicken and de- 
Telop the people themselyes. Poets, as our elder 
brethren — seeing more deeply into themselyes, into 
men and the world, seeing just what we do, but 
more deeply and truly— do us the service of inter- 
preting us to ourselves, and of drawing out capa- 
cities in ua that would be left to lie dormant A 
man, by nature, may be likened to a harp of many 
wonderful strings, most of which may remain un- 
tuned and dull his life long. Few services can be 
greater than that of the poet who first makes them 
thrill, and l^ and by brings musio out of them aU. 
This service it is not too much to call bringing our 
nature to life, putting us in possessbn of ourselves 
— of that varied being with which our Maker has 
endowed us. A poet, therefore, u indeed a gift of 
God to a nation, which marches forward with 
accelerated pace because of him among them. 
Easy IS the work of the teachen to whom it falls 
to train the many fiumlties of heart and mind when 
once the poet has done his work of arousing and 
bringing them to life. And the nature he has 
quidcened he continues to strengthen and develop. 

Now I believe that, to an extent which cannot 
easily be told, this service of stirring and quicken- 
ing mind and heart has been done hj Bums for 
bis countiymen. What multitudes of Scotsmen 
have owed the awakening of new interests in the 
world around them, new perceptions of beauty, new 
powers and emotions of their own bosoms^ to the 
songs and poetry of Bums I Let any one who 
knows our peoide, tiy to think what th^ and 
their life would have been had he never lived. 
How stagnant, ccxnparatively, the life of Scotland 
would have beenl How much it would have 
wanted in humorous strength; how much in 
vigorous freedom ; how much, too, of a tender and 
pensive strain. To think of Scotland without 
Bums, is like imagining a mist and a numbness 
coming over our people, and putting them back in 
the soJe of life. So great^ I believe^ is thedebtof 
Scotland to Bums; and never out of Scottish 
hearts may the echoes die of songs like these, 
*'0 a^'the airts the wind can blaw," ^'Tebanksand 
biaea o' bonnie Doon," ** John Anderson, my Jo, 
John," and '' Should anld acquaintance be foigot 1 " 

No one will expect me, in the short space at my 
disposal, to attempt to tell the stoiy of his life. 
I may take for granted that my readers know it: 
the trsgedy of it compels us to read it iii spite of 
pain ; and it may well be read again and again by 
all Scotsmen. I shrink even from attempting to 
give an estimate of hia chaneter and course. It 
k indeed impoasihle to omit all reference to a 
thing so primaiy in regard to any man, and which so 
affects the place we should give him in our thoughta 
But who does not ftel peij^ezed and baffled in the 



attemptto judge Robert Bums t If we begin with 
a case to make out and a side taken, the task is 
easy. It would be easy to select from his life 
traits and incidents whidi would shock or disgust, 
and justify heavy condenmation. It would be easy, 
again, to select incidents that prove him undoubt- 
edly a man of most generous, and even reverent 
impulses, his heart a stranger to no high emotion 
or purpose. Keeping ourselves to one or other 
selection, our verdict of him might be almost as 
high, or almost as low as we chosa But how com- 
bine both in one actual man and one trae verdict ? 
And this contradiction of his life is reflected 
in hii poetiy. It has in it not only many noble 
elements, but also some commingled that are ig- 
noble, and even fouL The same man who wrote 
many things that are of power to purify and ele- 
vate, to lift the heart above all baseness or gross- 
ness, wrote other things, contact with which is a 
peril to the very life of the souL He has strength* 
ened our strength and refined our tenderness; he 
has wonderfrdly enriched and, to his honour be it 
kept bk mind, purified ScottLshsong ; but his poetry 
has lent^ aks I a deluding glory, too, to the worst 
sins of Scotland, a gildii^ to her strongest chains. 
So the countrymen of Bums are kept for ever in 
division about him; and the Ohristian minister, 
holding in his hand the poems of Bums, and know- 
ing wdl what power th^ have to stir and educate, 
yet doubts in himself as he puts them into the 
hands of youth, lest th^ should stir in the nature 
what should be left to slumber, and taint instead 
of purify. Is it possible to find complete excuse 
and vindication for him, in a belief that the poetic 
temperament terribly increases the force of tempta- 
tion, and that so the errom and sufferings of such 
as Bums are a kind of woe which th^ must bear 
along with the glory of their endowment t Or can 
we lay the blame of his sad history on the intrusive 
foUy of society, and the hurt it did him, even more 
by its blandishwenta than l^ its desertionsf No 
one who has read the fiunous essay of Oarlyle will 
believe that our perplexity can be escaped in such 
ways aa these ; and I should do dishonour to the 
grace of God, if I forgot that there is a power 
known among men by which even a nature with 
so many headlong sensibilities as his oonld have 
bera controlled and directed to one great purpose 
of life. Sadness is for ever fixed at the heart of 
our admiration of him, and we cannot but think 
with longing of what he might have been. If he 
had stead&stly followed those hi|^er voices which 
he often heard within him clearly, if so he had exer- 
cised his high vocation as a poet^ and had then been 
permitted to live to the natural term of human 
life, what a Bums weahould have had, the inspiring 
soul of Scotland in eveiy high directian 1 But even 
as it is now, no Scotamaa can bear to make his 
last word about Buma a harsh one. The Scottish 
poor, especially, cannot suffer this ; and it is right 
it should be so, for the debt they owe him. He 
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has made their lot in a manner iUiastrioiis hy sharing 
it, and has shed upon it by his genins ^the light 
that never was on sea or land." He has lifted the 
hnmblest walks of Scottish life into an air of glory. 
And all Scotsmen are debtors to him for the re- 
storation of the national spirit, which was yielding 
to shame before what was English. ^ If Scotsmen 
to-day love and cherish theur ooontry with a piide 
unknown to their ancestors of the last centary, if 
strangers of all countries look on Scotland as a 
land of romance, this we owe in great measure to 
Bums, who first turned the tide, which Scott after- 
wards carried to ftdl flood."^ 

A graver reason yet remains to forbid harsh 
judgment of Bums ; the regretful manner, namely, 
in which he has more than once judged himself, as, 
for instance, in that ** confession at once devout, 
poetical, and human," which he has given under 
the title of A Ba/rd^g EpUapk. Nor can it be 
forgotten how he spoke in view of his approach- 
ing end : ** He said he was well aware that his 
death would occasion some noise, and that every 
scrap of his writing would be revived against 
him, to the injury of his ftituie reputation ; that 
letters and verses written with unguarded and 
improper freedom, and which he earnestly wished 
to have buried in oblivion, would be handed about 
by idle vanity or malevolence, when no dread of 
his resentment would restrain them." Who that 
reads these words will say it has been well done 
to give to the world those editions of his poems 
that are advertised to contain everything he wrote) 
And may I not, in the name of Bums himself, and 
by the sacredness of his last days and dying wishes, 
charge all who read him to close thdr minds as 
they read against whatever ii unworthy of his 
genius, and which he, dying, would have wished to 
blot f So let us judge his better part to have been 
his true self. 

Would my readers have liked to have seen 
Robert Bnmst It is something even to see him 
through the eyes of those who then were living, 
and who tell us of him. But we must choose 
some one who eatdd see him, and it is not eveny 
one who can truly see a great man. Let us look 
at him then, as words I shall quote enable us to 
do, through the eyes of a boy of fifteen-Hi boy of 
fifteen, who saw him only once — but that hofn 
name was Walter Scott 1 

''His penon," says Sir Walter, ^'wis strong 
and robust ; his manners rustic, not downish ; a 
sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, whidi 
received part of its effect, periiaps, from one's 
knowledge of his extraoidinaiy talenta His 
features are represented in Mr. Nasmyth's pietDie ; 
but to me it conv^ the idea that they are dimin- 
ishedy as if seen in peispectiv& I think his coun- 
tenance was more massive than it looks in any of 
the portraita I should have taken the poet, had 
I not known who he was, for a veiy sagaeious 

^ Bwrtu, hy Principal Bhdip. 



country fimner of the old Scotch school, i,e. none 
of your modem agriculturists who keep labourers 
for their dmdgery, but the douce ^udeman who held 
his own plough. There was a strong expression of 
sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments; the 
eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical character 
and temperament It was large, and of a dark 
cast, which glowed (I say literally glowed) when 
he spoke witii feeling or interest I never saw 
such another eye in a human head, though I have 
seen the most distinguished men of my time." 

Adieu, Robert Bums; pride of all Scotsmen! 
Take our proud and sad farewell ! 

By the Ber. J. Eldeb CuioiiKa, D.D., OUagow. 
No. lY. Thjb Most Holt Flaob — (Oonelud^y 

TVWO subjects were left untouched by the last 
-^ paper on the Most Holy Place, two of the 
most mysterious, but also of the most blessed 
symbols in the whole Tabemade. 

I. Of these the first is The Ohebubdi: What 
were they t Two figures of g<^d made by Moees 
out of the same piece of gold as the Mercy Seat, 
with fiices and wings. They stood upon the Mercy 
Seat, over the Ark of the Covenant, looking down 
upon it They stood in the full light of the glory 
firom above ; and they cast a shadow continually 
over the Ark. They are called in Hebrews (ix. 4) 
'' The Oherabim of Glory overshadowing the Mercy 
Seat" 

(1.) We meet them first in the book of (Genesis, 
after man has sinned. ''So Qod drave out the 
man ; and He placed at the east of the garden of 
Eden Oherabims, and a fiaming sword which turned 
every way, to keep the way of the Tree of Life " 
(ch. iiL 24). (2.) The next mention of them is 
when Moses was told to erect the Tabemade. 
Besides the golden figures in the Most Holy Place, 
"Oherabim of cunning work'' were embroidered 
on the Veil, and on the eurtain-roof of the whole 
Tabemade, so that these figures looked down 
upon all that was done within the house of God 
What a solemn podtion these mystic figures had 
in the Tabemade ; looking down upon it from the 
roof — over it from the Veil — ^nay, overshadowing 
the Mercy Seat itself t (3.) We notice next the 
Oherabim in the Temple of Solomon. When tiiere 
was no longer a curtain fi>r roof, th^y were not 
seen on looking up, but, were '^graven on the 
waUs,* and they still continued on the YeiL 
Within the Most Holy Place their colossal figures, 
rising on dther mde a^d above the Ark, gave the 
appearance of a chariot which the Oherabim seemed 
about to draw (1 Ohron. zzviii 18). (4.) A de- 
scription of the same figures (apparently) is given 
us by Isaiah (ch. vi) He sees ''The Lord sit- 
ting upon His throne" in the Temple {ijt, over 
the Mercy Seat). "Above it stood the Sera- 
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phim ; each of them had six wings; with twain 
he oovered his face, and with twain he covered his 
feet, and with twain he did fly" (vi. 2). The 
name given to them is different (Seraphim, not 
Cherubim), and the description of the figures is 
different ; but before we say that these are not 
the Cherubim, let us turn to the next account in 
Scripture. (5.) This is by Ezekiel, who in his 
first and tentih chapters speaks of them. He 
is writing in Babylon to the captive Jews, fore- 
telling the destruction of the Temple and the city 
of Jenisalem ; and taking the image of the Cheru- 
bim over the Ark as '' a chariot** (as described in 
1 Chron.), he portrays it in a vision as leaving 
the Temple ; firat passing to the threshold, then to 
the east gate (see Gen. iii 24), then to the Mount 
of Olives, where th^ disappear. In the course of 
these visions he describes the Cherubim. There 
were four of them (not tfioo), with the general appear- 
ance of a man. Each had four wings and four fiuses. 
They had the Heumb of a man, of a Hon, of an ox, 
and of an eagle. The prophet calls them '' Cheru- 
bim." (6.) Now what are these faces 9 Let us go 
back to the days of Moses and the Tabemade (see 
Numbers iL) When the Camp halted, the Ark was 
placed in the centre, and three tribes encamped on 
each of its four sides ; Judah and two tribes on 
the east; Reuben and two tribes on the south, 
Ephraim and two tribes on the west, and Dan and 
two tribes cm the north. Moses says that each 
of these four divisions had m damdard; and old 
Rabbinical writers tell us what these were. Judah's 
was a Lionf Reuben's a fnan^ £phraim*s an osb, and 
Dan's an eagle. Exactly the same as the faces 
of the Cherubim in Ezekiel, and in exactly (he 
tame order I We cannot fail to see that there is 
some connection between the Camp of Israel and 
the Cherubim which Ezekiel saw 1 

(7.) Only once more does Holy Scripture describe 
th^ee figures, and that is in Rev. iv. St. John 
sees in heaven, first, twenty- four elders sitting 
round the throne ; and round about the throne are 
four living orecUuree, called (unhappUy) ** heatte " in 
our English version. They are " full of ^es be- 
fore and behind;" they have each six wings 
(like the Seraphim of Isaiah); one is like a 
lion, one like a taXf, the third like a man, and 
the fourth like a flying eagle. Exactly the four 
fiftces assigned by Ezekiel to the Cherubim.^ They 
are engaged day and night in the worship of 
God, singings "Holy, holy, holy, Lord €rod Al- 
mighty, which was, and is, and is to come ! " 
In the next chapter (v. 9, 10) we have these 
living creatures (the ''beasts") joining with the 
twenty-four elders in praising the Lamb for the 

^ It is to be obaarred (whatever the conneetioii maj be) 
that the early painten represented the four EFsngeliats by 
the same appearances — Matthew like a lion, Mark like a 
man, Lnke l&e an oz, and John like an eagle. Hie order 
is the same as that of Esekiel, but different ttom that of 
BeTOlation. 






wonders of His redeeming love. It is disputed 
whether the true reading of the words represents 
them as giving thanks for their own salvation, 
or for that of men generally. It does not seem 
to me of much consequence how that question be 
decided. The words cannot exclude the singers from 
the salvation which is in Christ, because the elders 
take part in singing them. The song of thanks- 
giving is common to elders and '* beasts." 

What, then, were the Cherubim f The answer 
isy They were the eymholie repreeentativee of the Re- 
deemed Church, four-square and complete, Jewish 
and Christian. In Eden, they were round the Tree 
of Life, — Christ in the midst, the Church around. 
In the Tabernacle and the Temple, the Cherubim 
are round the Ark of the Covenant Tho four 
standards of Israel surround the Camp of the Saints, 
and the Ark of Ood in the midst In heaven, like- 
wise, the Apostle sees the four Cherubim round 
the throne, on which Christ is seated. The Camp 
of the true Israel, with its standards — ^not a tribe 
wanting. The Camp of the Saints ! Bound the 
Ark ; round the Throne ; round the Saviour ; round 
the Glory 1 The Tree of Life is there, and they 
are not far from it 1 The Tabemade of Ood is 
with men, and th^ are in the Holy of holies ! 
The Temple of Ood is opened in heaven; the 
Lamb is the light thereof; and th^ are standing 
in the light 1 The Song of the Redeemed is to 
be sung, and who shall sing it but that ransomed 
Church which, out of eveiy kindred, and tribe, 
and people, and nation, Christ has purchased by 
His blood I For they, and none other, are " the 
Cherubim of Olory oveorshadowing the Mercy Seat" 

IL It will not be needful to treat at great 
length the interesting and solemn subject of The 
Olory of the Lord, as shown and set forth in the 
Tabeniada Mudi of what concerns it has been 
unavoidably touched on in treating of the Cheru- 
bim. 

It pleased Ood, all through the earlier histoiy 
of His Church, to make manifest His presence by 
means of a sacred doud, called The Glory of the 
Lord. There is reason to bdieve that even in 
Paradise it was seen when Adam and Eve were 
driven forth. There ** appeared Cherubim and a 
flaming eword which turned every way, to keep the 
way of the Tree of Life " (Gen. iiL 24). From the 
dose connection of the Cherubim with the Gloiy 
of the Lord, it is supposed that this was the 
Glory which, to sinners, was as a ''Flaming 
Sword." It was seen by Moses in the Burning 
Bush. God appeared to him " in a flame of fire 
out of the midst ci a bush " (Exod. iii. 2). In 
the wilderness, on the morning before the manna 
was given, ** the glory of the Lord appeared in the 
doud" (Exod. xvl 10). The "doud" was the 
"doudy pillar" which went before the people. 
The same great sight was still more strikingly seen 
when Moses was up on the mount with God, and 
" the sight of the gloiy of the Lord was like de- 
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vouring fire on the top of the mount in the eyes 
of the children of Israel (Exod. xxiv. 16). 

But when the Tabernacle was reared, the glory 
of the Lord had a fixed ''habitation'' in larael 
In the Most Holy Place, over the Chembim and 
the Ark, the Sacred Cloud ever rested. It was 
the only Ught of that Place ; and as the wings of 
the Cherubim covered the Axk, they threw a per- 
petual shadow upon it, ** overshadowing the Mercy 
Seat" In the Temple of Solomon the same thing 
took place. When the king publicly offered up 
the prayer of dedication, and the singers had praLsed 
Grod, then " the house was filled with a doud, so 
that the priests could not stand to minister by 
reason of the doud : for the gloiy of the Lord had 
filled the house of God !" (2 Chron. v. 14). From 
Moses to the Captivity (about 1000 years) the 
Sacred Cloud continued to be visible in Tabemade 
and Temple; but the Temple was destroyed by 
Nebuehadneszar, and the prophet Ezekid gives . 
us, in the wonderful vision, already noticed, an 
account of the departure of the glory of the Lord 
(Ezek. z. and zL) ; driven away by the sin of the 
people. 

Li one of the later diapters of his prophedes, 
Ezekid predicts that the glory is to return when 
the Temple is built again ; first appearing ** from 
the way of the east," and then by stages passing 
on till it ""fiUed the house** (Esek. zliu.) When 
the Temple was built by Zerubbabd, the Jews 
looked for this prophecy to be fulfilled ; but, alas ! 
the glory did not appear; the Most Holy Place 
was left '' in thick durkness." But Haggai again 
predicted, "I will fill this house with glory, 
saith the Lord of Hosts' (Hag. ii. 7). Still there 
was no appearance of the Sacred Cloud. The four 
hundred years of silence passed, and many were 
" waiting for the consolation of Israel," when on 
the plabs of Bethlehem, ''The olobt of the 
LoBD shone round about" the shepherds. The 
symbolical Presence annonndng the corporeal Pre- 
sence of the Lord ! St. John, in narrating His 
appearance says, " The Word was made flesh and 
{tabernacled) among us, and we behdd the glory 
of Him " (John i 14). Again, at His first mirade, 
John says, '' He manifested forth His glory" (ii 11). 

At His Transfiguration we have the symbolical 
Presence marvellously set forth. Jesus Himself 
was there transfigured ; Moses and Elias were 
there, representing the Redeemed Church ; as St 
Luke says, "they appeared in gloiy" (iz. 31); 
and then came the doud and ^overshadowed" 
them. The Transfiguration is indeed just the Most 
Holy Place of the Tabemade transkted into action. 
The Ark, which was Christ ; the saints, which were 
the Cherubim; and "the glory of the Lord;" 
while the three apostles "had boldness to enter 
into the Holiest of all," where " they behdd His 
glory." 

Once more, the Lord Himself promises that the 
glory is to return to the earth. Moses, the PaahniBt, 



Isaiah, Esekid, Zediariali, Malachi, had already 
given the same promise ; and Jesus Christ renews 
it when, speaking to the disdples, He says, " Hero- 
after ye shall see the Son of man come in the g^orj 
of His Father" (Matt xvi 27); and again to 
Peter, ^ The Son of man shall sit upon the throne 
of His glory" (Matt zix. 28) ; and again, "The 
Son of man shall come in His glory" (Matt. 
XXV. 31). 

This then remains as " the hope of the g^oiy of 
God " (Bom. V. 2). And thus the Tabemade of 
Moses is linked with golden bands to those hat 
days, of which it is written, " Behold the Tabert 

NAGLE OF €k>D IS WITH MEN, AND He WILL DWELL 

WITH THEM !" (Bev. XXL 3). Amen. 



tE^t Foice of ^vtaivxa. 

XT ARK, how the wind of October ia moaning ! 
"^-^ What aaith its voice as it sweepeth along, 
Rnstling the &ded leaf, cresting the rippling wave. 
Wafting aloft the sweet robin's clear song I 



Sadly it breatheth of bright sommer ended. 
Hours of delight now to memory dear ; 

Antamn hath garnered her boontiftLl treasures, 
And faded flowers weep for the death of the 



Doth nature's decay bring thine own end before thee^ 
Be it distant or near when life's pnlse shall beat low f 

Oh, canst thoa look back to thy strength spent for Jesus I 
Or doth retrospect only a wasted life show t 

There is place of repentance. The time that remaineth 
Is thine, is the Lord's : — wilt thou cast it away T 

Go, gamer fresh sheaves in the Master's safe keeping, 
Ere the winter's dark storm-doud descend on thy day. 

Work, work for the Master, His eye is upon thee ; 

Sooni soon shall thy time for earth's seirioe be o'er ; 
Then sweet shall His words be, as earth disappeareth, 

" Well done» good and £uthfull" *'Bijoioe«veimore!'* 

M. V. 



The Chkistiak Life and Wobk Ooiocittss are 
anxiously expecting the answers of Minlsten to 
thdr letter r^arding the proposed Scottish Yomig 
Men's Assodation. This opportunity is taken of 
reepectfully reminding them that the answers will 
be summed up as soon as possible after 31st 
December. 

The Committee woold be glad to know how 
many Supplements are printed, dther monthly or 
at longer intervals, in connection with this Maga- 
zine. Will Ministers or others, whose supplements 
are not printed by Messrs. R. d; R Clark, kindly 
send now a copy of their most recent supplement 
to the Editor of ''Life and Worl^" 22 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh f 
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HHtiio HHtlm Beaton \iib not ispenti 

A CHRISTMAS STORT. 

THE weather had been mild and rainy for the 
greater part of December, when the wind sud- 
denly veered to the east, bringing intense oold. The 
snow which had threatened for some days had fallen 
Cut and thick through the nighty so that Christmas 
dawned in true ortibodoz style, wearing the pro- 
Terbial white coat 

When Helen Seaton had jumped out of bed, and, 
standing by the window, exclaimed, " The ground is 
oovered with snow !" her brothers and sisters would 
scarcely beUeve her. They all scurried nimbly firom 
between the sheets, and clapped their hands, crying 
ont, 

'^ How delightful I The beautiful snow is coce 1 
Won't we have a jolly Christmas V* 

<< Do you remember when baby Annie first saw 
the snow last winter," said Dora, '' she thought it 
was sugar, or birds' feathers f " whereupon th^ all 
laughed and chatted merrily, while bdng dressed, 
about slides, and snowballs, and the fun ti^^ would 
have that day. In midst of their talk, pop came 
something thrown at the window. " What's that V* 
asked everybody — a question speedily explained by 
the whitey splash left on the pan& A boy's laugh 
followed ihe appearance of the heads looking out, 
when their elder brother Edwin was descried in the 
yard shaping another ball for a second attack 
Immediately the sash was raised, the snow gathered 
from the siU, and given back in gleesome retaliation. 

When the children came downstairs after break- 
fast, th^ found an old gentleman in the parlour 
with long white hair, who proved to be a grand- 
unde just arrived from abroad, and whom they had 
never seen. At first they gased at him suspiciously ; 
but when he spoke, directly th^ liked him. For 
though his eyes were keen and his complexion 
bronzed, he had a fine rich voice with that genial 
ring which is a key to the heart He told them 
stories of America ; the immensity of its rivers and 
lakes, the height of the mountains, the brilliant 
colours of the birds, the beauty of the boundless 
prairies, and how there were people in some parts 
there who had never seen enow ! Then he went 
with them to the garden, and had a game at romps, 
and a match at snowballing. FinaJly, he slipped 
a bright sovereign into the tiny palm of each boy 
and girl, which, you may be sure, not one refused to 
accept, and there were seven of them. Of course 
they all ran off at once to tell the good fortune to 
their parents, and next sat in full conclave as to 
the best method of spending their monqr. Baby 
Annie fixed on a speaking doll, Harry wished a 
watch, Charlie a pony, Cissy a carriage, and so on 
ad Wbitwn, 

" 1 know what I shall get^" Edwin remarked, 
with a wise shake of the head ; " but I won't telL" 



Dora wanted a libraiy of story books, while Helen 
fingered her gold piece thoughtfully, and said 
nothing. The snow was still falling when Mr& 
Seaton appeared with doak and bonnet, prepared 
for morning servioa ^ Would any of the children 
accompany her?" "No," simultaneously; ''they 
were going to shop." This was said loftUy. 

''What takes mamma to church to<layt" Charlie 
whispered to his father. " This is not Sunday." 

" Ask me to-night before you go to bed." And 
when the time came, his papa told him that as soon 
as Jesus Christ was bom, the pearly gates of 
heaven were opened, that those who love Him 
might enter and live happy for ever. And the boy 
lay awake pondering the Divine Incarnation, which, 
though he had often heard the story before, had never 
seemed such glad and wondrous news. So that ere 
he went to sleep he said softly to himself, " I wish 
I had gone to church with mamma" 

Well, our young party set off on their tour of 
purchase-making, accompanied by Martha, the old 
nurse, to offer prudential counsel They had not 
gone far when Edwin dived into a picture-dealer's ; 
and Helen, after admiring with the rest the many 
pretty things with which the windows were decked, 
said something aside to Martha, and disappeared 
down a side street. We shall follow her. 

Threading her way along a narrow alley, she 
reached a door, at which she tapped. It was a 
poor pLice, where she had been once before with 
her mother. While she waited, she heard some 
one singing. The voice was sweet and clear, and 
the air plaintive to solemnity. No answer followed 
her summons, so at length she made bold to open 
the door, and walked into the room she remembered 
having formerly seen. The music had cesaed, and 
Helen saw no one there, till, glancing roimd, she 
descried the figure of a girl sitting up in bed — the 
same little in^Jid of whom she was in searcL 

" 0, Miss, mother is gone to church. I am quite 
alone, and so glad to see you 1" 

" Is the pain better ?" Helen inquired. 

" The pain is quite gone ; and as I lay looking 
out at the falling snow, I sang a song set to an old 
tune. It is all about tiie snow, and begins : — 

' It oometh down, it cometh down, a messenger from 
heaven ; 
Pure as the robes the spirits wear, whose sins are all 
forgiven I'" 

" Ah, yes ; this is Christmas, and we ought to 
think good thoughts to-day. But what a dull life 
you must have lying there 1" 

" I have all I want," replied the girl ; " only I 
should like a few more b(X)ks, for one cannot be 
always thinking" 

Hereupon Helen took from her bag a copy of 
The Wide Wide World, which made the ready 
thanks tremble on the sensitive lips. 

" Have you any friends who come to talk with 
you?" 

'* No ; only mother. And there is another, oh 
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BO kind I who often comae uid whiBpen sweetly 
into my ear. It ia He who taught me to bear the 
long sore pain, and now He has taken it away." 
There was a trader Ught in her large eyes aa ehe 
apoke, and a soft flush crossed the ptdlid cbeek. 
" Hother says that aa Christ rose &om the dead, 
all that love Him will rise at last, and behold Him 
aa He is. Bat I feel that love can cairy oa up to 
Him even 
now, and 
there Is no | 
need that we i 
shonld die to I 
be for ever 
with the 
Ltwd." 

Hehntook 
hold of the 
thin hand 
that lay on 
the oorerlet, 
and was con- 
BciDQB for the 
fint time in 
her life of 
the mysteri- 
ous inflaenoe 
a pnie piety 
imparts to 
the veiy at- 
mosphere 
that sur- 
rounds it 
She stooped 
forward and 
kissed Alice's 
brow, almost 
rererentially. 
"How old 
are you, 
Alice J" 

"I shall 
be ten to- 
morrow." 
Ten! thought 
Helen, and I 
am thirteen, 

yet so far be- _ 

hind this poor sick girl in patience and goodness I 

Just then the mother entered. Helen noted 
the careworn face and the &ded gown, and immedi- 
ately her resolution was confirmed. Recalling 
what she had heard of the woman's perseveriDg in- 
dustry and contentment under many trials, she took 
from her purse the little all it contuned — her 
giandnncle's gift — and passed it Bilently into the 
widow's hand. 



There was a huge, merry party at the Seatons' 
that evening, when the children displayed a hetero- 
geneous assortment of toys, frnit of the morn- 
ing's expenditure. Edwin exhibited his single 
purchase, sn engraving of a harveet scene, 
"Reapen resting at noon," a freah, delightfbl 
picture ; and Dora, an armful of books, fairy tales, 
etc. AH had something to show, except Helen. 
She l<Bd no- 



peaee. Bnt 
when Hr& 
Seaton came 
to bid her 
good4ughtaB 
aha lay in 
her neat 
white bed, 
she modestly 
revealed her 
secret. Then 
it was that, 
with more 



al 

the mother 
kissed her 
sveet little daughter while she whispered, 

" I am glad, my love, that you have followed out 
the grand principle of self-denial this Christmas 
day. I shall choose my own time to tell your 
brothers and sisters how you disposed of your 
granduncle's money, in remembrance of Him who 
smd, ' It is more blessed to give than to receive.' " 

Jane <1 SmpsoH. 



The Title and Index for 1S60 Tolume oan be liad free on appUeatlon to the Fubliaber. 
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Atxtnon, 

MAN'S CHIEF END. 
By Ber. Aboh. Scott, D.D., 31. George'i, EiUnbnrgh. 
"^yrvri& Thee u Ote/ounlain ttfl^fe." — Fauv xxxvL E. 
T)ROUINENT among the enterprises that engage 
■^ the epirit of modem diacoveiy is the search 
for the fonntain of life. Upon this qtieet some of 
OUT bnvest and most chivalrous intellects are ven- 
turing ever; day. Science is lending them her 
best instrumento, and philosophy her best methods ; 
and neither labour nor peril nor sacrifice is spsred 
in order to ensure their success. With what 
result ) Nearly twenty years ago, one fiir ahead of 
his companions gave back the voice, that he felt as 
if" the great secret were be^nning to tremble along 
the line." But since then he has gone away into 
the great secret himself, and to-day, after all their 
efibrte, his successors are no nearer the goal They 
have gained considerable knowledge of Uie modes in 
which life is manifested, and made some interesting 
suggestions as to the probable order of its evolution, 
but the principle of life itself is as far from their 
grasp as ever. At this moment the uncultured 
peasant seems to be as near as the most advanced 
scientist to the solution of this alluring mystery. 

And what if onr failure is to be partly exphuned 
hj the erroneous methods that have been adopted 
and pursued 1 What if, while professing to search 
for facts, we have been deliberately ignoring a 
large number of most important ones ? Certainly 
the material phenomena which too often absorb 
attention are of very minor importance compared 
with the spiritual &cte which are contemptuously 
set aside. We shall never discover the secret of 
life by groping for it in the " chamels where black 
death keeps ward of ite own trophies." Nor can 
we hope to account for the m^vel of hnmanify, 
by simply analysing the forms of animal exist- 
ence. Science, to be teue to its mission, must 
attempt to embrace the whole, and it is, per- 
haps, because we have been proceeding with eyes 
bent downward to dead matter, and never directed 
upward to the region of spirit, that we are still 
wandering in a labyrinth without a clue. For 
after all, this search for the secret of life is not 
peonliar to this age. In the great East intellects 
as powerful as our own pursued it at least thirty 
eenturiea ago — a &ct that has either not been 

'So. 36. 



discovered, or that has been forgotten by those 
modems who are for ever teUing us that there 
cannot be " more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in their philosophy." Such boasters 
have not realised that wherever the methods 
adopted by themselves have been pursued, they have 
resulted in faUure ; and that whenever, in former 
ages, men succeeded in convincutg others that tbese 
were the only methods that could be pursued in 
dealing with this mystery, it was with the terrible 
effect of deteriorating human character and of 
arresting all human progress. In China, for ex- 
ample, we have a great people, whose growth has 
be^ petrified for two thousand years, whose moral- 
ity has been for so long altogether devoid of en- 
thusiasm, whose art has been that of automata ; for 
to-day men carve and weave precisely as their aocee- 
tors did some twenty centuries ago, yea, very much 
as the birds build their nests or the silkworms spin 
their cocoons. Humanly for so long has been 
stagnant there, and this simply because bewitohed 
with a philosophy that would only recognise 
material things. 

The writer of this ancient psolm, a r^resentative 
of a better school, shows in our text how wide ia 
the gulf between him and some modems. In too 
many instances our thinkers, as in China of cdd, 
endravour to solve the question of life without God. 
He, on the contrary, believes that life is a miracle 
which only God can account for, and that human 
life, eepedaUy, is an enigma only intelligible in the 
light that comes from abov& Wherever, in its 
flow, the stream of life may be traced from its 
simplest manifestation to its highest human de- 
veliqiment, its real fountain can only be found 
in Qod, a Being altogether above nature, whose 
supreme Will is the origin of all nature's force) and 
whose perfect Uind has devised and still tnnintainii 
all nature's laws. To trust in such a Being may, 
according to some teachers, be blind fmth indeed, 
but to deny His existence and working would be 
wapttcMDv blinder still 

For all practical purposes, the question What is 
life t has been solved for us iu the Bible. There 
we see both the meaning and the possibiliiiee of 
human life— the depths of depravity which it has 
sounded, the heights of good which it may reach — 
and all this because there is poured down upon it 
the light of God's perfect life, as something not only 
condemning man's d^avity, but something po»- 

voLm. 
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Bible to man when xevealed in Hun who came that 
« we might have life, and have it more abundantly." 
For rarely oar knowledge of life, to be nsdul, most 
first secure to us that life will be a blessing. Do 
we know enough to live truly and happily ? How 
can we have life at its froheat and purest and 
fullest t How can we prevent its becoming stale or 
unsatisfying f Simply by drawing it constantly 
from its source, and that, to us, is Christ Jesus. If 
our life be in relation to Him what His life was 
in relation to Cod ; if we be sustained by constant 
recognition of, and dependence upon, Christy even as 
He lived in perpetual recognition of, and dependence 
upon. His Father in heaven, we shall be ''abund- 
antly satisfied "with living. For he whose chief end 
is to glorify Cod, must eigoy Him for ever and ever. 

Now this is an old, old truth, old as man himself, 
as old as the ''sons of Cod." Tet it is precisely 
one which the heart of man is slow to believe. 
Deep rooted in human nature is the pr^udice that 
whatever binds us to Cod in Christ must restrain 
us from good. As the insane philosopher casts off 
the thought of Cod to find the trutii, so are we 
tempted to turn from Cod to find our wellbeing. 
Tet, as truly as plants owe their growth to the sun- 
shine, man finds in recognition of Cod, the spring 
of all his good, and in dependence upon Christ, the 
" fountain light of all his day." By these, as liy an 
atmosphere, every distinctively human faculty is 
sustained. For man, as a spiritual being in process 
of development, the most unnatural of lives must 
be the ungodly life. It is not the folly of the 
simpleton, but the mania of the suicide, that makes 
any one say in his heart, " There is no Cod.'' 

But why then does the ungodly life come so easy 
to usf Why is obedience to Cod's will a restraint, 
and the service of His Son a hard thingi Why 
must the man who glorifies Cod find his springs 
of good in waters of affiction and penitential tears 1 
Wdl, this is just one of those spiritual fiu^ which, 
in its absorbing pursuit of physical facts, science 
neglects or refuses to grapple with. Most con- 
clusively does it indicate that we are not what we 
are meant to be, yea, are not what once we were. 
We have become so inured to our evU as to feel 
more at home in it than in the good we have lost, 
yet we are never without a witness that we ought 
not so to be. Dreams of a better state haunt the 
religious consciousness of all peoples— dreams often 
shadowy and undefinable, but always strong enough 
to make them discontented with the present Voices 
that we cannot syllable or translate, linger still in 
the soul as things once familiar in a home that is 
now fiir away. Our deepest instincts tell us that 
the life we live, or are most tempted to live, is 
not our real life. Why, around us all creatures 
seem rejoicing in abundance of good, while we 
alone seem starving and perishing. And what is 
this but the confession that the stream of our life 
has become tainted and impure, or that, severed 
ttom the true source of being, we are under a law | 



of death and not of life t Only when brought into 
connection with its true fountain by the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus can we know really 
what it is to live. 

So to a race found hy Him far from the "river 
of pleasures " Christ still says, " If any man thint, 
let him come to Me." He would convince xa 
by the failure of our attempts to find good in 
ourselves or in other creatures that there is no 
real pleasure save in Him. Even the good things 
whidi Cod has so liberally provided for us cannot 
satisfy us without HimseE They are only hnsfa 
or semblances of good, which may dull for a little, 
but never allay our craving. They may satiate 
the sense, but they can never satisfy the sooL Thejr 
may suffice for wants on the surface of being, bat 
they can never fill the tremendous abysses that 
yawn beneath. Cod's book, our own consdenoe, all 
human esqperiencci have but one testimony here, 
that man can do without material happiness, may 
even live without the gains of knowledge or the 
solaces of love, but he cannot live as a human being 
without conscious dependence upon God. It has 
been truly said that, "to one made in God's 
image, even life upon the earth is no neoeaaity; 
but if he would be a man at all, he must love God 
and do His will, and be ready, for love of God, to 
surrender life itself." Yes, wealth, knowledge, 
gratified affections, are all good things, and were 
man other than he is, to live for only these might 
suffice him. But man " liveth not by " these things 
alone ; and these all supplied to him to-monow 
would not advance his wellbeing one whit The 
very paradise of the world's infjemcy would not con- 
tent him as he is. And this not because material 
hi4>pine8s, intellectual gains, gratified affections, 
are unnatural or worthless, but simply becaose 
they are not sufficient The nature which we 
despise is too grand a thing to be filled with the 
gift of a world, the knowledge of all mysteiy, 
the dower of a creature's love. Made for God, 
nothing but Himself can satisfy it Unless its 
affection be set, therefore, upon things that are 
farther beyond the seen and tempcnral than the cahn 
of the holy heaven is above the din of our sinfiil 
earth — upon the holiness, the love, the life of Christ 
Himself, the hollow in the heart will be as insatiable 
as ever. " For with Thee is the fountain of life." 
"Say now," asks Richard Baxter, "if the gpod 
for which you are thirsting cannot be found in 
Cod 7" Tea, in Him, in £ur greater fiihess, shall 
we find it Axe we placing our satis&ction in 
the attainment of knowledge f Well, is knowledge 
leas attractive when we seek it in its eternal Sonroe, 
and when we are sustained in our search by His 
inspiration f Is the love of the creature less aatis' 
fying that it is nourished and sanctified by the love 
ofCodI 

*' Why should we fetr youth's draught of Joy, 
If pure, would sparkle less ? 
Why should the cup the sooner doy, 
Which God hath deijaed to Uesit" 
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Will that other cap again, the cap of aorrowy of 
which each one of us in turn must drink, be more 
or leas bitter for the conviction that our heavenly 
Father has put it into our hands as a cup of sal- 
vation ? Bereavement and pain and deatl^ the ez- 
perienoea which none may flee, are aurely more toler- 
able to those whoee hope can pierce beyond the clouda. 
On this fiuth, as on an eternal rock which no change 
of fortune can move, we may safely trust all our 
bleasedneas. Alas ! all our misery and unrest in 
life spring from forgetfulneas of this, and. from 
the endeavour to found our good upon the shifting 
mraves of earthly happiness. Yet none are so 
t3x>ubled and anxious as those whose existence is 
spent in pursuit of happineas, and none have more 
peace than they who, devoting themaelvea to Qod'a 
-will, leave their happineaa to be arranged by Him. 
fie who, according to the world'a judgment, had 
to live the moat pitiful life, waa precisely He who 
drank moat fully of Qod'a rich atream of pleasure. 
And all along, they who confess themselves most 
satisfied in their portion, are they who covet no- 
thing else than His service, and who count it life's 
highest honour that th^ have been permitted to 
tread in His footsteps, and to bear even His cross. 
'' My sheep shall go in and out, and find pastura" 
"He who drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
ahall never thirst" In Ohrist'sservice is greater free- 
dom and gladneaa than can ever come fr^m pleaaing 
self. In the '' keeping of His commandments there 
is great reward." The fruit of transgression must 
be bitter, and sin must be sorrowful, for irreligion 
is for ever at enmity with joy, but godliness will 
imseal for man every spring of goodneas and beauty. 
We must remember that the aim of the gospel is not 
to repress, but to purify human affections. It seeks 
to educate and aatiafy them by providing for them 
natural olgecta. It ahows us that the sin and the 
harm are not in the busineaa or atudy or friendahip 
we affect, but only in the aelfish heart that would 
ezdude God from them alL For he in whose heart 
is the love of Ohrist, will find an interest in busi- 
ness and study, and a glow in affection, to which the 
man without God must be a stranger. There is no 
bleaaedneaa like hia "who truateth in God," and 
" maketh the Lord his atay." Even in life'a paina 
and loaaea he has more joy than worldly men when 
'' their com and wine most abound." While they 
in the very abundance of material treasures are 
crying out, ** Who will show us any good ?** he in 
his cUuicest day will '^ draw water with joy from 
the wells of salvation." Amen. 

IBitttnt Oriental (lEfxplorattoius. 

No. II. — Th£ DELtras Tablbt. 

An unfinished Paper by the late Bey. B. Jamibsok, D JD., 

Qlaagow. 

TN his indefatigable researches amongst the Assy- 
-^ rian relics which Layard had brought to this 
country, the late Mr. George Smith discovered a 



tablet which, on dose examination, he ascertained 
to be a fragment of the Chaldean account of the 
Deluge. It was the largest single fragment of 
those legends he had met with, containing nearly 
the half of the story ; and on a further perusal it 
appeared to exhibit so striking a resemblance to 
the Biblical narrative of the same awful dispensa- 
tion, that he was led to redouble his exertions 
towards recovering the remainder of this antique 
record. Time and patience, however, were required 
for such an undertaking, for he had to pick out 
and to join the several portions ; and weeks or 
months might elapse ere he might hope to succeed, 
if ever, in regaining the missing parta His ardour, 
however, enthusiastically enkin<Ued in the pursuit 
of archsBological science, could not be cooled by 
hope deferred, and his perseverance was at length 
rewarded by finding first one small portion and 
then another, while an intermediate portion of 
greater length was still wanting, and after the 
most careful investigation, could not be supplied 
from the mass of materials at that time deposited 
in the British Museum. In his first expedition to 
Assjrria he was fortunate enough, while one day 
superintending new excavations at Eouyunjik, to 
espy a slab which his workmen were digging out 
of the dihria of the palace, the size and inscrip- 
tion on which promised to be a valuable discovery; 
and having procured the assistance of additional 
labourers, to insure its being disinterred without 
injury, he found, to his great delight, that it was 
the remaining portion of the Deluge Tablet which 
he had so long and so anxiously desired to procure. 
The pieces, being now all obtained, formed a contin- 
uous and complete narrative, and while he made 
many other discoveries of tablets containing old- 
world traditions of incidents similar to those 
narrated in the Book of Genesis, he attached to 
this Deluge Tablet an interest and importance 
above all others. Its value consists not only in its 
being perfect, with very few words illegible, but in 
its great antiquity. It is of Babylonian origin, for 
the Assyrians, who conquered the kingdom of early 
Babylonia, carried off (amongst other treasures of 
that conquered countiy) the immense collection 
of tablet literature, and having copied out, according 
to ancient custom (Proverbs xxv. 1) the originals 
into the Assyrian language, placed them in the 
palace library, whence Mr. Smith's men dug them 
out. It is supposed to be of very ancient date, 
having been made during the reign, or immediately 
after the death of Nimrod — ^that is, about 2000 B.c. 



DuRiNO a portion of his last illness, the lamented 
author cherished the intention to complete this 
article for "Life and Work" as soon as strength 
' should return. It waa not to be — his long and 
good work here was done. The paper is given 
without alteration, and is a memorial of one who 
obtained his wish to " die in harness." Dr. Jamie- 
son died 26th October 1880. 
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** Thoa cam'st not to thy place by accident, 
It ie the very place God meant for thee." 

Tbsnob. 

By L. B. Walvobd. 
PART I. 

TAKING UP THB BBOKEK THBEADS. 

OLD friends can hardly meet after a lapse of 
twenty years without the presence of a sorrow- 
ful thought or two in the heart of each, however 
cheerful may be the greeting, however easy and 
pleasant the dicmnstances under which the reunion 
takes place : and thus it fell out that when Bobert 
Lindsay and William Middlemass, who had been a 
great deal to each other between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, but whose paths in life had lain sub- 
sequently in opposite directions, thus necessitating 
a complete separation, — ^when these two once more 
beheld each Uie &ce of the other, marked thereon 
the changes wrought by the hand of Time, heard 
again the well-remembered voice, and heard it 
strangely altered, cUsped anew the once &miliar 
hand, and felt its toudi novel as that of a stranger 
— it came to pass, that the two, after the first 
joyous effusion, stood silent, and mutely gazed with 
the inward eye upon the ghosts of bygone days. 

A third person, superficially acquainted with the 
histories of the two men, woidd probably have felt, 
however, that, although both might be excused a 
momentary thoughtftdness, only one of the middle- 
aged pair had any just cause for regretting lost 
youth and £ur opportunities. 

Lindsay was poor, in feeble health, and a badie- 
lor. Who could blame him if he looked backwards 
with a natural twinge to early years when hopes 
were high and friends were plentifiill Who could 
not pardon the involuntary sigh which escaped at 
the sight of the comfortable home on whose thresh- 
old his old friend now met him as a host ) And 
who could not readily forgive the gentle, unsus- 
pected pang, which the sound of children's voices 
on the staircase gave to his affectionate heart 9 

He possessed no such compensations for the good 
gifts whereof the ruthless years had robbed him. 
This world had offered him nothing in exchange 
for his merchandise; even its purest joys had been 
withheld ; and had it not been that, by the grace 
of Ood, he had been early led to look for happiness, 
where true happiness alone is to be found, and to 
place his treasure and his affections in the one safe 
spot, '' where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through and steal;" 
he must indeed have now felt himself to be desolate 
and empty-handed, and have looked back upon his 
fifty years' battle with life as so much useless and 
unprofitable labour. 

Balancing the gain with the loss, it must indeed 
have seemed that he had gained nothing, and lost 
everything: but Lindsay knew better. He had 



not come into the world to take to himself riches, 
nor to make a name, nor to spread himself Ilka 
a green bay-tree, beloved and honoured in the 
domestic circle ; he had come following In the 
steps of that Blessed One, who said, " Lo ! I oome 
to do Thy wiU, O God," and as that Will mani- 
fested itself, so he bent before it in cheerfril submis- 
sion, accounting trials, disappointments, loneliness, 
and poverty, as nothing compared with the hope 
set before him, and beholding with calm and serene 
^e dreams of youth vanish, and chances slip away ; 
whilst few of those he had known as competitorB 
at the beginning of the race in life, but had out- 
stripped him speedily; he had '^come" for this, 
and there was One above who knew that he had 
done so. 

Lindsay was satisfied ; and seldom, indeed, was 
there a shade seen upon his brow. The emotions 
which the meeting above alluded to stirred for a 
moment within his bosom, were subdued almost 
ere they were felt ; the sigh was succeeded by a 
smile ; and putting at once out of sight, as selfish 
and unworthy a Christian, all inclination to con- 
trast his lot with one apparently so much more envi- 
able, he cordially shook his old friend l^ the hand. 

For William Middlemass had indeed every appa- 
rent cause to be congratulated. 

True, he was no longer a buoyant, careless 
youngster, with hungry appetite and sleepy head ; 
he could no longer run and jump, and bend his 
back to the oar, as he had done in the days when 
he and Lindsay polled stroke and bow, and scarcely 
cared how the miles went; neither was he now 
disposed for wild expeditions over hill and dale, 
freaks of venture, and tests of hardihood : no, no ; 
those had been left behind, it was true, — ^but then, 
instead of being an insignificant underling, inhabit- 
ing a dull lodging and living on scrabby fiure, 
William had blossomed out into the master of an 
establishment, the partner in an excellent house of 
business, the father of a family, — somebody at 
home and somebody abroad. Black locks had 
given place to gray, and the slight figure had 
rounded out, and there were lines in the broader, 
redder fiioe ; but with these had come an aooom- 
paniment of honour and prosperity, home ties and 
home pleasures, which was not to be lightly 
esteemed. 

" Yes indeed, yes indeed, Bobert," he said him- 
self, in reply to an observation of the kind made 
by his friend ''What you say is very true. I 
have every cause to be thankful, and I hope I am 
thankful. The hand of Providence has prospered 
me in my business and in my famUy." 

'' ' Even as thy soul prospereth,' I trust, 
William V rejoined the other, pleasantly. '' ' The 
blessing of the Lord maketh rich, a&d He addeth 
no sorrow with it' Every other blessing has 
some mitigation, I suppose." 

** It has," assented Middlemass, with emphasis. 
"It has, Bobert; and none knows that betto* 
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than I. Bat oome," shaking off the grayity which 
had, to a certain extent, overcast the countenances 
of botili as they thus spoke ; " come, we will not 
enter into all our affairs the first moment we come 
together again alter all these years. They can 
' bide a bit; eh, Robert 1 The point now ia— " 
as with a sudden recollection — ''we — we hardly 
expected you so soon; so you and I will just sit 
quiet by ourselves for a little, and Mrs. Middle- 
Hoass will be down presently." 

''I am so ghid to be here " said Lindsay, recover- 
ing his cheeri^ess also. " It does my heart good 
to see you standing there, William, hale and hearty, 
"with idl your household gods around you, and the 
olive-branches overhead," — smiling responsively to 
a din of meniment which came down from the 
npper legicms, — ** it is a pleasure, such as has not 
befallen me for a very long time ; and I cannot 
thank you enough for thinlHtig of your old friend, 
and asking me out to-night. Tou knew how I 
should eoioy a Sabbath with you and yours." 

"Tes, yes, I did," replied Middlemaas, rather 
hurriedly. *' Just so, Robert ; just so. lliat was 
what I said to my wife as soon as I heard you 
were in the dty. I said, ' Well have him here, 
and he will escape a noisy hotel to-morrow ' " 

" Thank you — ^thank you " 

^ But — ^Imt," continued the host, without notic- 
ing the interruption; "you did not get a second 
note from me before starting f" 

''A second note t No. I only got the one. I 
trust there is nothing wrong ?" 

" Not wrong ; certainly not wrong ; a little mis- 
take, that is aU. I can't think how it came about, 
Fm sura My wife does not exactly care to be 
taken at unawares, you see, Robert," — cautiously 
— ^''one of your great housekeepers, you know," 
— ^with a little laugh — ** and of course she would 
have wished to be «t her best before you. The 
truth is, the butcher hasn't been," he suddenly 
blurted out, ''and Jem has got me to say there is 
to be no cooking on a Sunday, and that's at the 
bottom of it all !" 

Lindsay had no time to consider or inquire what 
the ominous "it all" might portend, ere the door 
was sharply opened, and a tall, sparely-fashioned 
dame, in a stiff blade silk, evidently put on for the 
occasion, entered with a somewhat aggrieved and 
dignified air. There was no mistakiing that this 
was the mistress of the house. 

"Well, Mr. Middlemaas," she said, addresring 
her husband, even as she held out a frigid hand to 
his guest, " you see I was right after all. I told 
yon that note would never be in time, — ^that new 
boy is the idlest, laziest creature about the place, 
— and here is Mr. Lindsay, that I would have had 
everything nice for, just come on a day when the 
whole house has been in an upset, and nothing com- 
fortable, all because yon will have people about you 
who have no notion of doing what they are told." 

" We must inquire into it, my dear," replied her 



husband, in a tone that was intended to pacify, but 
which appeared to have rather a contrary effect 
" We must certainly inquire into it, and if it is the 
boy'B fault " 

"If itiBl" retorted the lady ; but here Lindsay 
interposed, begging the two to understand that he 
had left his last night's quarters early that day, 
and had not returned thither before finding his 
way out to Laurel Grove, therefore the messenger 
might have been trustworthy, and still might have 
been missed by him. He concluded by hoping his 
arrival was not inopportune, since it was now 
obvious that the note which had been despatched, 
and had miscarried, had been intended to forbid or 
delay his iqyproach. 

It appeared, however, that he was very welcome, 
only he must remember that he was premature. 
He had in the note been put off until Monday, and 
on Monday they could have received him in better 
style; but if he would take things as he found 
them, and put up with any inconvenience he might 
experience, they were sure they would not mind, 
and were— dubiously — " glad he had comei" So, 
at least, alleged the hostess, and having thus set 
up a preventive vindication of her housekeeping, 
with some relaxation of feature^ and increase of 
cordiality, she rose, as she graciously intimated, to 
give further directions concerning the spare room. 

Laurel Grove boasted a spare room, as well as 
the innumerable bedchambers required for the 
young people, and, as the smaller dwelling in which 
Mr. MidcQemass had passed most of his wedded 
life had possessed no such luxury, it was a secret 
source of complacency to his wife. The move to 
thdr present home — an excellent villa three miles 
out of town — ^had not been made long enough for 
the family to become accustomed to it, nor, to tell 
the truth, for them to forget that it was promotion. 
Mrs. Middlemass could still feel her irritation at 
the unludcy invasion of her husband's friend, whom 
she had particularly desired to inspire with awe 
and envy at the outset, but who had .unconsdously 
defeated the intention, — she could still feel her 
annoyance soothed, by reference to the spotless 
chamber over the porch, and l^ the recollection 
that she had no need to do more than give orders 
concerning it; and the children still revelled in 
the novelty of a landing on the third story, and 
bannisters whereon to slide. 

Thdr voices were audible anew in the lull con- 
sequent on the departure of their mother from the 
room in which the two friends sat 

"Ah I the young folks again !" exclaimed Lind- 
say, not sorry to open a topic which, he felt sure, 
must be agreeable to the paternal mind. " How 
many of them are there, William ? And of what 
kind ? Lads or lasses ?" 

"Both, both, and plenty of them," replied 
Middlemass, shaJdng his heaid. " Well fit you to 
any si^e or any age, Robert, from the oldest, who 
is turned nineteen, to the youngest, who only got 
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upon hk feet laat week. Ay/' rabbing hia hancU 
gleefully. ''Hear to them, the rogues, hear to 
them, and I doubt they are not all there, either. 
The boys are rampaging about the garden, or down 
at the pond, 111 warrant them ; they are not likely 
to be content with a play indoors on a Saturday 
afternoon, wet though it is." 

"What boys have you f" 

'' Let me see," said Middlemass, counting on his 
fingers, with a half-comical, half-serious face. ''Well 
begin with the youngest, in case we forget him alto- 
geUier by the time we get his length. He's just a 
twelvemonth old — his birthday was on the first 
That's Bobbie, one ; then comes Qeoige, he's another 
still in petticoats — ^that's George, two; then Davie's 
three, and Wat's four. One, two, three, and four, 
and Jem on the thumb — ^thaf s as it should be, for 
I aye count Jem like the rest, though if s very 
fitting he should be on the thumb — and that 
makes the five. Five lads, and as many girls, and 
maybe more to follow, who knows t What do ye 
say to that, Robert! That's a bad look-out for a 
man, eh 9" 

" You'll never make me believe yon think so," 
said Robert, smiling; "and the more the better, I 
say,. too, so long as they are of the right sort" 

" Wdl, well. 111 not deny they bring their own 
welcome," rejoined Middlemass ; " but stiU it's a 
handful, and in these days it's no joke to get them 
all stitfted in life. The start's the thing, I say ; 
give them a fair start, and the rest is in their own 
hands. Those are my sentiments, and I mean to 
act up to them, let it cost me what it may. My 
boys, be they ever so many, shall all share and 
share alike in what I have to give them ; a good 
education, and — as I say — a start abreast" 

" Yeiy good," said lindsay, " veiy good, as fiir 
as it goes, William. Add to it that you mean to 
train them up in the fear of God, and you need no 
more." 

" Oh, of course, of course," replied Middlemass, 
somewhat shortly ; but after a moment's pause his 
look softened, and his tone changed from that of 
the confident, sncoessfbl man to one more congenial 
to the ear of his friend. " I mean to do my duty 
by the lads, and I trust to be forgiven for that 
portion of it wherein I fail God Imows I am not 
all I ought to be; but perhaps He also knows, 
better than any one else does, the temptations 
which beset men in my position, with all the cares, 
and the wornes, and respomdbUitles, attaching to 
it" 

"The briers and thorns," murmured Lindsay 
under his breath. 

Middlemass, however, caught the word. "That's 
it," he assenteid, with a sigh. " What with one 
thing and another — ^my people to look after all day, 
and a big pkoe like this to come home to of an 
evening, what with complaints of the servants, and 
bother about the children — I'm not grumbling, Fm 
not saying it shouldn't be so, — ^a man must &ce his 



own burden, and take the evil with the good— but 
I do say, Robert, ay, Robert," mournfully, " I do 
say that many a time when I bend the knee at 
bed-time, or listen to our good minister on Sondajs, 
I wish my conscience was as dear, and my heart as 
warm, as in the old days when you and I read ou 
Bibles together by the light of a farthing candle, and 
walked off on the cold, dark, winter morningB to a 
church, four ndles off, where we knew the gospel 
and sound doctrine would be preached. I doabt my 
minister had needs come to me now — and we are 
fortunate, very fortunate, in having an ezoeQent 
man dose by ; but for all that, the young blood and 
the young seal that were once here" — ^touching his 
breast — "is hard to stir again, and, do what I vill, 
I find myself gradually dropping back into the dd 
way after eveiy revival If it were not for Jem" 
— he broke off abruptly 

"Well, Jem r nodded his mend, listening. ''If 
it were not for Jemt What has Jem to saytoitt" 

" You asked about my children, Robert, and the 
children are all veiy weU, I suppose ; trouUesome, 
of course, and misdiievous, and whiles wrong- 
headed, but nothing much amiss with any of them. 
They are good enough bairns — very much like 
other bairns, I fancy. But look ye here," — a sadden 
light filling his eye, and his whole oonntenanoe 
changing, — " look ye here, Robert, there is each a 
thing aa having an angd in the house, isn't there t 
And folk have entertained angels unawares, hayen't 
they t Thaf s what she does — ^my wife— I'm think- 
ing. She does not know what I know, and little 
does she desire to know it, either. Why, that boy 
Jem — God bless him — is one of hnndreda of 
thousands of boys ! That lad is the consdenoe of 
the house, and the comfort of my lifft I don't 
always think of it, mind you ; when Fm biiak and 
wdl, and all going smoothly in my affidis, Jem is 
only one like the rest — a good boy, a boy who giveB 
me no trouble, bat nothing farther ; but when my 
heart is heavy, and there's a secret canker gnaw 
gnawing at the bottom of it, warning me of the day 
to oome^ and of the years that are gone — and I've 
no one dse to understand, no one I can tslk to— 
why, I dont need to (oft to Jem at all ! He jnst 
seems to know all about it, and I fed he's with me 
in spirit That lad never preadies, and never sets 
up to be better than his &ther. That lad holds 
his tongue, and lets his life speak. That hd pray& 
And if there is any blessing on this roof, any peace 
and comfort within, it's not I, nor my wife, nor the 
heedless young ones, that have bnmght it, I fear, 
but only my boy Jem, my poor Dinah's son." 

Lindsay rose, and silently grasped his friend's 
hand. 

"Ay," continued Middlemass, wiping his es^ 
" that's what it is, Robert ; and now yon know it 
alL I have not said as much to cny human being 
until now, but you were always my better sdf, and 
somehow I," with a faint snidle, "I have come to 
confession with you all at once, you see. Perhaps 
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I liave been too hasty — bat yon will excuse il 
To-night you will see the lad for younelf, and you 
may judge if any father might not be proud to 
own him for a son." 

** I scarcely need to see him before deciding on 
that point, William. But," said Lindsay, "one 
thing you said just now puzded me. 'Dinah's 
son' — you have other sons, are they not Dinah's 
also?" 

'' No, none of them." 

"Whose, then r 

^My present wife's, of course. That was why 
I said it was curious that Jem should fall on the 
thumb, when I was counting them up upon my 
fingras. He's a finger and yet not a finger, d'ye 
see ? He's my son, but he's not my preimU son. 
That's to say — stop a bit — he's one of my family, 
of course, but not one of this family. A Idnd of — 
well, I suppose, he's the same to me, but not the 
same to (hem. Did you not know I had been 
manied twice)" 

Lindsay did not, and all was thus dear. 

"Oh yes, poor Dinah — ah, she was a pretty 
creature^ and gentle as a lamb — she was soon in 
her graye," said Middlemass, in a tone befitting 
the subject, "and I was hasty, Bobert — ^ahem — ^I 
was lonely and unhappy, and soon re-entered the 
manied state. Wat — ^he's sixteen — ^he is just two 
yeaxB behind the first-bom, though they are but 
half-brothers ; and the others come thick and fiist 
foUowin^ Wat's a loon of mettle, never out of 
one scrape before he's into another, and Davie's a 
stupid, that thinks of nothing and cares for nothing 
b^nd the length of his own nose, — ^but Jem can 
manage them both. He has learning too," added 
^the speaker, with ffttheriy pride. " He is a scholar 
and a student, and will make his way in the world, 
I can tell you, Bobert All the brains of the 
house are in the one noddle, I sometimes declare ; 
maybe th^ are not, but whiles it looks like it 
What do you think," in a prodigious whisper, "of 
his getting leave firom me to sit up and study at 
nights, afWr his step-mother's gone to bedl — ehe 
does not know, or there would be a fine rumpus 
about the candle. What do you think of his saving 
up bis money to buy a case of instruments that he 
might have whistled for, if I hadn't helped him on 
the sly; bless my life, I thought I would have 
boxed his ears when he thanked me out before 
them all, never guessing it was a secret 1 However, 
that breeze has blown by now, luckily, and the 
last thing is" — looking over his shoulder and 
lowering his voice still further, until it was almost 
lost in his ample neckcloth — "the last thing is, 
an eUdrifying machdne /" 

^That's grand," responded Lindsay, heartily. 
^ That's what I like to hear of ; a decided b^nt of 
the mind in one direction is a wonderful help in 
advancing a boy's future ; but though it's good to 
know of brains and energy at work, it is better 
still to hear of the Holy Spirit abiding in the 



heart To have a clever son is a justifiable source 
of delight to a father, but to have a pious, God- 
fearing one, is a treasure no one need ever fear to 
over-estimate. And to have such a one as you 
describe for your dded — with my whole soul, 
William, I give you joy." 

"Ah, but wait till you see him," said William, 
astutely. 

XND OT PABT L 



ifalte of Bi&le i^aints. 

"And yiaihan aaid wUo Da/md, TKe lord dUo haihput 
a/wof tky fin."— 2 Sail ziL 18. 

f\ THESE sins and fiOls of Bible saints I the 
^ scoffer may sneer at th^m, and even the Ohris- 
tian will sometimes ask — ^Why axe they so minutely 
recorded ? For the same reason that yon buoy 
fioats above the sandbank at the entrance to the 
harbour ; a ship went aground there, and some of 
the crew were lost The buoy tells the story of 
the wreck to the passing pilot, and he wiU steer 
wide of the danger. So you and I, my brother, 
coasting along the sea of the seen and temporal, 
where the big waves of temptation break, or the 
mists of passion rise into air, may always be guided 
aright by consulting the heavenly chart Do cir- 
cumstances prompt you to deny that you know the 
Lord 1 Yonder is Peter weeping bitterly. Does 
selfishness provoke the lying Hpt Bdiold the 
funeral of Ananias and Sapphira. Does Delilah 
lure with subtle art ? Look at Samson amid the 
ruins of Dagon's temple. Think also of David's 
retribution, and " let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he falL" If you have fallen, learn 
from what you read, that it is not your Father's 
wish nor will that you continue in sin. 

"Betum this ring to me when trouble comes 
upon you," said Queen Elijsabeth to her favourite 

JCiBBOZ. 

" Send this prayer to Me when you have fiillen," 
saith God to you and me — "Against Thee, Thee 
only, have I sinned. Wash me throughly from 
mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin. A 
broken and a contrite heart Thou wilt not despise. 
Restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation ; and 
uphold me with Thy free spirit" 

Wm. J. Thohpbok, Hoy. 



Penny Savinob. — An esteemed correspondent 
suggests, with reference to our article in No- 
vember on Penny Savings Banks, that the new 
Qovemmeot plan of receiving twelve penny stamps 
as a deposit, in place of the shilling formerly re- 
quired, shoidd be noticed hera Forms for the 
afl^xing of stamps till the amount reaches one 
shilling, are issued gratis by the Post-Offices. 
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A LEOEKD FOR A NEW TEAB. 

Feok thx Fkxnoh. 

TT was the last night of the year. Aa Wilfrid 
-^ walked along the anow-coyered atreeta he did 
not feel the cold, and he knew not the lateneaa 
of the hour, for hia thonghta were abaorbed by 
the remembrance of the gaming-table at which he 
had been seated. He thought of the heapa of gold 
which had rolled before hjs eyea, and which, in 
the midst of the darkness, seemed yet to sparkle 
before him, and to say, '' We are joy, we are happi- 
nesa, we are power.** All at once, half-hour before 
midnight struck slowly. He was in Prague, and a 
church rose in the midst of a cemetery on the banka 
of the Moldan. By the pale light of the moon, 
WilMd aaw, atanding upon the summit of the 
edifice, the gigantic statue of Saint John Nepomu- 
oene, the patron of Bohemia^ in the garb of a 
priest, and crowned with stars. 

The door of thia church was open, and Wilfrid, 
feeling fatigued, entered. Guided by the glimmering 
light of a amall lamp which burnt upon the altar, 
he directed his steps towards the choir, and seated 
himself in a stalL Scarcely had he rested a minute 
when the door of the vestry was opened, and a 
priest came forth, dad in his vestments, and carry- 
ing in his hand a golden chalice. On coming 
bdbre the altar, the priest stopped, and looking 
around him, aaid with a loud voice, '^ la there any- 
one here who will assist in this holy service)" 
No one replied; his voice resounded through the 
darkness of the church, awakening the echoes 
sleeping in the tombe, as if the angels of marble 
placed upon their entrancea had sighed and groaned. 
He repeated the question, but in a sadder tone. 
Nothing yet ! A third time he inquires, still more 
sadly. Then Wilfrid rose up and said, ''I am 
ready!" The solemn rite was finished, and the 
priest, turning to WilMd, said, ^My son, aa a 
reward for the good help thou hast given, I warn 
thee thou shalt die in a year. Adieu, then, till we 
meet at the judgment-seat of God 1" 

Wilfrid remained alone ; in the morning he arose 
and returned to his home, but a great change 
had taken place in him. His conscience, awakeneid 
by the certainty of death being near, cried aloud. 
''Tou must,'* said she, ''restore your ill-gotten 
g&ins, you must forgive that enemy whose ruin 
you have so often sworn, give up your wicked or 
firivolous acquaintances, renounce your criminal 
pleasures, your projects of pride and avarice. In 
short, you must be converted !** 

Wilfrid agreed to everything; eternity alone 
should occupy his thoughts from henceforth. 

Eight days passed, and notwithstanding the 
terrible warning, he had already returned to the 
world ; and to the prickings of his conscience he 
replied, ''I have a whole year before me^ six 
months may well suffice for my conversion ; I may 



enjoy life and its pleasures during half my remain- 
ing time ; in six months shall my conversion be I"* 

The six months passed aa quick as lightning. 
Wilfrid awoke one morning. Winter had givea 
place to summer, the com was turning yellow on 
the fields so lately covered with snow, and the 
ardent sun of July was traversing the sky. '' There 
still remain six months for me," said Wilfrid, 
"but is so long a time required for a change of 
heart ? Three months will be sufficient to reconcile 
me to God, and to purify my conscienca Let us 
ezgoy ourselves yet ; let us crown ourselves with the 
roses which last but foraday. Int^Mmonths my 
conversion 1" Plays and feasta carried these three 
montha on their wings. The yellow leavea atrewed 
the paths, the heavy bunches of grapes were already 
heaped upon the basket of the vintage-gathoera. 
Then Wilfrid said to himself, " StiU three months ! 
But what need have I for such a long prq)arationt 
Are we not told of the great mercy of God, and 
that a single act of repentance will effiu» the aina 
of a whole lifetime 9 I shall feel deatii iqppEoacb- 
ing, and then, thm I ahall eonoert m^mUfl** 

Winter came. November with its dark days. 
December with ita firosty mornings, and nighta of 
feasting. Cliristmaa passed. E^^ht days flowed 
on. The last night of the year came, and Wilfrid 
hastened to a bail, given by a rich man in ovder to 
bring in the New Year joyously. He gamed, he 
danced, he laughed aa usual, atopping occasionally 
to cast an unea^ glanoe at the dodc, over the fine 
of which the hours silently glided. 

Eleven o'clock 1 1 

« Think of the judgment of God !** said bia eon- 
aoienoe. 

" Wilfrid, will you take a handf " said a game- 
ster. Wilfrid turned towards the table whoe 
rolled the gold, the cards, and the dice. " I only 
require an instant to be reconciled to God," aaid 
he to himself. Never was a ball more spirited, 
never waa play more deep. The half-hour befoie 
midnight atruck, no one took any notice of il 
Wilfrid, leaning upon the table, his eye fixed, hia 
chest heaving, followed the turning of the dice, 
which every minute increased or diminiahed the pile 
of gold before him. Whait day, what hour ia thiaf 
he knew nothing of it ! All at once — ^he ahiverod, 
hia tongue became froaen, the first atroke of twelve 
atruck, he clasped his luuids in despair, and 

He awoke 1 

The Church of St. John, where he had sl^it, 
waa calm and silent : night reigned there ; there 
waa neither priest nor chalice, ball nor gaming-tabl& 
This fleeting year, this terrible awi^ening, were 
all a dream. Wilfrid, filled with terror and 
with joy, threw himself on his knees, prayed, and 
from .that moment was converted. He died long 
years after, in peace with God and man, happy in 
not having postponed his conversion till his latest 
sigh ; for it is written, " The San of man comdh ed 
an hour when ye ihink not," D. 
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L What always hajtos oybb it. 

TT 18 not because you feel ihat you and those who 
-*• started with you have come a long, long way ; 
though the years behind you are growing many, — 
more than once seemed (possible : It is not because 
you are getting tired ; though you sometimes feel 
just a little wearied in the greatness of the way : 
It is not because you are feeling leas interested in 
your work ; for you may perhaps be able to thank 
Cfod that your interest in it is always growing 
greater : It is not because you feel less fit for your 
work ; for both body and mind may still be serving 
futhftdly, and you may be doing your work as well 
as eyer, and possibly with lees effort than in past 
years : It is not because of these things that the 
habit is growing upon you of holding the End in 
▼iewy and thinking of it and of what lies beyond 
it. It is rather because when you read the bio- 
graphies of men who did good work in their day 
and generation, you remark how many of them 
lived no longer than you have already lived ; and 
how some of the greatest among them had a shorter 
time than yours ; that you are coming to feel the 
Great Ohangey and what is b^ond it^ looming 
bigger and more real : very often present to serious 
thought ; always latently more or less present ; as 
it did not use to be. 

And thinking of this, do yon not wish sometimes 
that there were more firankness between dear friends 
as to that change, and the manifold great changes 
which may come after it? Not that you would 
talk of it to eveiybody ; any more than you would 
talk to eveiybody of your worldly concerns. But 
you know that it is pleasant to open your heart to 
a tried Mend placed like yourself as to the work 
you both do : to have a talk with a tried friend of 
about the same worldly means as to how you both 
arrange your expenditure and manage to make the 
ends meet You have found such interchange of 
confidence a great help and comfort, in days when 
these matters lay heavier than perhaps th^ do now. 
Ton will confess, readily, that it has sometimes 
beenaveiy sensible relief, to be assured that though 
the pinch was sharp, yet nothing had come to you 
but what is common to other folk like you. Now 
I am coming to think that we might comfort and 
help each other if we were more outspoken in 
the way of comparing thoughts and anticipations 
and feelings as to the great Conclusion which is 
always hanging over our life in this world. I 
mean, of course, that this should be done within 
right limits, not nourishing anything morbid either 
in thought or in feeling. I mean, of course, that 
this should be done only between those bound to- 
gether l^ special affection and confidence. 

Things are changing, as to such confidences : as 
to such exchange of thought. There was, years 
ago, the old conventional silence. That silence is 
broken now, so fiur. An old lady once told me how 



when she was a girl, staying in the house of her 
undo, a sweet little cousin, a little girl of ten 
years, died. It was an awful blow to all the little 
circle out of which the bright face and figure went 
But, after the funeral, the undo, the head of the 
household, said, " Now, remember, Maiy's name is 
never to be mentioned again:" and it was not 
The familiar name died out of the current speech 
of the family : it ceased to be a household word. 
The idea was that death was a horrible thing, 
which must not be alluded to. The idea was, too, 
that as for the departed, the sooner they were for- 
gotten, the faster you would get over tiie blow of 
their removal Possibly, with some, this was so. 
The name was forgot : tiie features grew indistinct 
in remembrance : and out of sight was out of mind. 
Certainly, with others, this peculiar treateent would 
not be successful You remember the fimious phrase, 
CbfMpicuoiM by Ahience. The name that must never 
be mentioned was aU the more constantly in the 
memory. The thoughtful little boy or girl would 
get away alone to some quiet place, and sit down, 
thinking, thinking. The looks came back, the 
tones came back, the soft cheek and the solemn 
eyes : and you cast yourselves down upon the earth 
in an agony of tears. It went, no doubt, that first 
overwhebning anguish : in some kind of way you 
had to face your life and work again. But let no 
one dream that by commanding that a thing be not 
spoken of, you mi^e sure it shtdl not be thought of. 
Anything but that You have been told how, in 
one of the last years of Dickens, a certain man, one 
of the scores of thousands whom he had made 
kinder and better, wished to give him some grateful 
gift : and gave a beautiful piece of plate to stand 
on his dinner-table. It was to have represented 
the Four Seatons. But the giver said, "1 could 
not bear to offer him the bleak and cold one." And 
so there were but the three figm:es, the types of 
Hope, Beauty, Bounty. The great genius was 
touched, and he received the gift thankfully. But 
he said, more than once or twice, '* I never look at 
it but I think most of the winter." 

And while it serves no good end, in any way, to 
keep this entire silence : while it has now come to 
be, in many homes, that those who have gone are 
spoken of familiarly and continually : I think that 
even yet there is a needless reticence, in the con- 
fidential talk of those very dear, concerning what 
lies before each. For there is not here the pudency 
which makes one keep silence as to one's personal 
religious feelings and emotions, even one's religious 
convictions, in all ordinary cases. For divers 
reasons, that silence is good. It is a &ct, that it 
comes of the veiy make of the very best of the Bace; 
without reason formally assigned. But there are 
reasons. You may talk away reality. Such talk 
tends to egotistic conceit : to self-consciousness : to 
self-puffery : to insincerity. All confessionals are 
commonly bad, save between the soul and Christ 
But why, between those who understand each other, 
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and trust each other, and Ioyb each other, and aie 
oontiniially together; — ^who talk frankly of all 
worldly pjansy hopes, and feav; — ^why this stiange 
leticenoe conoeming what must needa be ofttti 
thon^t of: conoeming what it can do no hann to 
speak of freely : conceming what it may greatly 
help and comfort, to qwak of, freely! Why is so 
little said of the Outlook: why is that litUe so 
general, so Tagae 7 

Indeed, it is sa *< Father, well meet again :" 
that was all that a lad I knew well said as he was 
gomg. It was all he had eyer said. " Will yon 
gie me a bit kiss f " was all a poor young labouring 
man, by whose bed I was waiting, withhi an hour 
of the end, said as fiunewell to his little boy. Then 
he closed his ^es, and the tears ran down his 
cheek : but he said no more. In the memoir of 
that most lovable man, the late Bishop Ewing of 
Argyll, you may read some account of the departure 
of his wifa The lives of husband and wife had 
been bound together in one. Tet she left a mark 
in her Chrittian Yeatf wishing thus to let her hus- 
band and children know what her feelings were. 
And her last words were to her husband and her 
daughter, ** We shall all meet in a better place." 
Ton wodd not speak thus vaguely of all being to- 
gether in Perthdiire: why in Heaven? Bdiore 
this she had sent for little Sam, and made him 
say, ** The Lord's my Shepherd :" and as he said 
the last lines, dear to every Scotch heart, she kissed 
him, and without a word made a sign that he 
might go. The little bqy, if he is living, must be 
a man now. For his mother^s sake, I say, God 
bless him. I do not know any mortal to whom I 
feel kinder, this moment, tlum to that unknown 
little boy. " I think,'' wrote her husband, ' she 
did not feel the pangs of parting so much as we 
did ; but we cannot teU." More touching words 
were never written ; and trua 

No doubt, at the last, the fMulties are numbed. 
You will be too weak and weaiy to say much. 
Tou know this well, if you have already been 
brought very low. But you will know, too, if you 
have been brought to the Threshold, and then 
allowed to come back to work for a while, how 
much you wished to say ; and to arrange : what a 
sense there was that it had come so hurriedly: 
you fimded you would have had longer time to 
think of it, to make up your mind to it^ to resign 
yourself to leave hold of everything here, and to 
face what is behind the VeiL Suroly we ought 
many times to think of all this, and speak of it, 
calmly, as a thing sure to come ; when all is well 
with us, when there is no hurry, when there is 
time to arrange our thoughts^ when immemorial 
days of common life are passing over us, when we 
Bie free from pai$i. And I think this is coming: 
greater frankness between the dearest, between dear 
friends a little farther off, as to the Outlook. Yes, 
even b^ond the grave. 

You know how frdly and frequently you talk to 



your boy, going away from home^ of all he is going 
to. You speak of every little detail : you try to 
see it all dearly. It will comfort him some little, 
when fiur away, among strangers, finding oat for 
himself the strange possibilities of human experi- 
ence, to think, '' We have talked over all this. It 
is what we expected,— or it is not," — as the cue 
may ba Yon picture out the journey, each small 
particular : you repeat again and again eveiy bit 
of information and ^counsel which may be of oie. 
Who does not understand it allf 

It would smooth our way if these were more of 
this, conceming solemn things coming to usall It 
would lighten the solitary burden we sometiiiMi 
bear. It goes without saying, that we should keep 
away, car^folly, from all morbid broodioga. For 
it is Ood's plain intention that often, and for long 
times together, the thought of what is comiag 
should be no more than latentiy present with m^ 
amid our hard work and worry. But sometiin« 
it should be plainly qwkoi of, as other aeriooi 
poasibilities in our l^e are plainly qwken oL Let 
it be spoken of calmly, and when we are in onr 
beat mood for thinking of serious things. It ii 
wrong, surely, to train ouxaelves to tUs : that oar 
attitude towards anything Ctod has appomted v 
should be, ^ I will not allow myself even to think 
of that : I will not have it spoken of" The thing 
fMut he faeed : and it will be £aoed more eaailj if 
it do not come as something quite «Tii»^fcm«<i in onr 
ordinaiy talk. The voice may bseak, and frili aa 
you tiy to say, ** Now, one of us will see the other 
dying; will see the other dead." And when it 
comes, it will be very strange : words are vain to 
tell what it will be. But we are, all of na, too 
much alone in some of our most serious thoughts 
and antidpationsL By our make, we must needa he 
alone so &r ; but we make it too £ar. We think 
of many things of which we talk to none : not oDft 
As for varying moods, the soul's doud and aon- 
shine, it is probably better that we keep theae to 
ouraelveB. But let there not be this dead silaaoe 
between Christian folk and their nearest as to what 
must come ; what is han^n^ over us day by day. 
And I do not mean merely the change itaelf : I 
mean what lies beyond it We have kept doee 
together, here, in this stage, in thia mortal life* 
We should not care for any ftiture life if we were 
not with those who were with us here : and we 
never will fbrget, anywhere^ or in any time, ear 
life here; what we did and cared for, where we 
lived ; no matter how Qod may educate and form 
us in places and times as yet imknown. We will 
keep together in sympathy as to the Isst things: 
in ike anticipation of them : in the prqMuration fc^ 
them : in some humble comparison of oar experi- 
ence in the respect of our fitness for them. 

Yet, when all is done and said* one thinks of 
Pascal : I thaU die alone I But there ia One who 
can still be with us (0 for more faith I)when6Tei7 
other fiades from our sight and sense^ and we must 
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go on by ourselves. How diversely good OhristiaiiB 
picture what shall be entered on then 1 ^ How 
busy he will be," was the reflection of those who 
sat the evening he died roond the mortal part of 
8ir David Brewster, speaking of that in him which 
had gone. '< She's at rest," was said to me by <»ie 
of the best of men, as the tight look went from his 
daughter's worn fim, and the last breath went, and 
she suddenly looked younger than for yean. One 
thing is sure : just one : Ohrist is therOi It is to 
depart and be with Him. 

As good BiBhop Ewing wrote to his danghter : 
^ One day we must all go away from one an- 
other, — ^you from me, I from you. Bemember, 
my dearest child, that whoever may go first, €k)d 
is better, really better, than we are : and that we 
go to Qod, and shall find one another, and all 
whom we love, ever and always, in Him." 

It was a stem man, and a keen, not easily 
touched, and not outspoken (his name was John 
Gibson Lockhart), who, thinldng of such things, 
wrote : 

"That creed I still will keep : That hope will not forego : 
Sternal be the aleep^ Unless to waken so." 



To which I say, Amen. Amen. 



A. EL H. B. 



* *< When ihaU Igor 

< < Whebx shall I go Y " — ^Where shonldst thou go, my boy, 
Bat from the <£Lrkne88 forth into the Ught, 
From life's poor finite to death's infinite, 

From earth's brie4 anguish to Heaven's endless joy ; 

Forth from the feeble grasp of human love, 
That holds its dearest but an hoar at best, 
Within the Everlasting Arms to rest, 

All homan sin and snfiermg fiff above f 

So dear thoa art^ I would not keep thee here, 
To smircb with earthly mire those stainless feet, 
That yearn to ran thv beckoning Lord to meet : 

Then go, my darling, thoa hast noaght to fear I 



looming. 

* ** rre won the laca 1* 

Txs, thoa indeed hast conquered in the race : 
For thoa this mom hast tonched the eternal goal, 
Hast grasped the palm— a brisht enfranchised sonl — 

And seen thy Lord and Saviour lace to iace I 

Wildered amid the darkling ways of life, 

We toil with tottering Imees and failing breath, 
Thou^ seated on the tranquil heights ofdeath, 

Hast done with all earth's turmoil, pain, and strife. 

With robe unspotted of the world, with heart 
Tin withered, thou thv bright, brief course hast run ; 
In life's frei^ dawn uie yictor's prize hast wen. 

Exalt, yoang Conqueror : thou hast done ^y part ! 

N. P. 
•• JHf 



PAPERS BY BONISTERS WHO HAVE VISITED IT. 
I. — JXBUSAIiXM TO HSBBOir. 

By the Right Rev. the Moderator, Aboh. Watson, D. D. , 

Dundee. 

I^ROM Jerusalem to Hebron does not seem at 
-*- first to promise much. It is a journey from 
a dty which everybody knows to one which is 
comparatively little heard of. Evetything in 
sacred history leads up to Jerusalem; but after 
Jerusalem there are many places full of associations ; 
and one of these is Hebron. Hebron, like Jerusa- 
lem, is accounted sacred by Ohristian, Jew, and 
Mussulman ; and they are the only two cities in 
the world in which all three daim an equal interest, 
and which all three associate with sacred thoughts. 
Some places are sacred to one, and others are sacred 
to two of these religions, but Jerusalem and Hebron 
are to all three full of holy memories. 

The distance between Jerusalem and Hebron is 
under twenty miles, and in our own oountiy the 
journey might easily be accomplished in less than 
an hour ; but in Palestine twenty miles is a long 
journey, for the country is hilly and stony, and the 
roads are merely bridle-paths, and in many places 
not so well defined as a track across a Highland 
mountain or moor. Indeed, you have often nothing 
better to walk or ride on than what looks like the 
bed of a dried-up stream, filled with stones of all 
sizes, which you have to step over or go round 
about as you find easiest ibid, at the best, the 
route fh)m one city to another can only be followed 
on foot or on horseback. I believe a bit of road 
has recently been made fh)m Jaflb to Jerusalem, 
but with that exception there is hardly a yard of 
ground on which a carriage could be moved along 
in aU Palestine, and you may travel firom Dan to 
Beersheba without seeing a cart or even a barrow 
on wheels. When I say, then, that Hebron lies 
only eighteen or twenty mUes south of Jerusalem, 
the distance is one which is not to be measured 
by milestones. It is much better than many roads, 
but even it is measured by jolts, by lurdies, by 
nervous shocks, and aching bones, as the horse 
trudges slowly and bumpingly for seven or eight 
hours. The time wiU come when the civil engineers 
will put ail that right, but meanwhile, the distance 
from Jerusalem to Hebron is a hard ride of seven 
or eight hours. 

But why does the traveller take that route, and 
what does he go to see at Hebron ? I need not 
answer this question, for every route in Palestine 
has some spot of interest on which one would wish 
to look. It might be enough to say that Hebron 
was the oldest city in that country, built long 
before the Israelites entered Canaan, built, says the 
historian, seven years before Zoan in I!gypt But I 
do not go to see an ancient town ; its site is changed, 
its houses are modem, and there is really no ancient 
town to see; and certainly I do not go to see 
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the Hebron which now i& Neither do I go to see 
where David was first crowned king, and where 
he reigned for seven years ; still less do I go to see 
it because there Absalom set up the standard of re- 
bellion. I am drawn to it by its associations with 
Abraham, the founder and father of the Hebrew raoa 
The city, with a population of eight or ten thousand, 
is known to the Arabs by the name of £l-£Jielil, 
which means the Friend of GkxL From first to 
last it is Abraham that is most in one's mind in 
this city, and on the journey downward. The 
whole way is, indeed, full of points where one halts 
and ponders. The dead men of the past seem to 
live, and the history of old days seems to be passing 
before one's eyes. The events, indeed, which are 
connected with Hebron do not come later down in 
Scripture than the time of Kmg David. It is not 
mentioned by the prophets or in the New Testa- 
ment at alL It was one of the six cities of refuge, 
and as such had an important place in the list of 
Jewish towns ; it was no less oonspicnous in the 
older days of Canaan, it had its king and its army 
in the wars of Joshua, and that Idng and army 
perished in the memorable battle of Bethboron — one 
of the decisive battles of history ; and Hebron, after 
Joshua's death, was itself taken and given to Caleb, 
one of the two faithful spies amongst twelve ; but 
whilst we do not forget these great events, the eye 
travels over them, and if you axe going to Hebron 
as I am, you have one great personage in your mind ; 
the recollection of his journey down this road, of 
his experiences at the end of it, and finally, the 
connection which this spot has with his death and 
burial, aU crowd upon yon, and as you rest at 
Hebron, Abraham is sJl around you; the air 
breathes of patriarchal times, and the later events 
which transpired at Hebron seem to vanish from 
the view. 

But as we pass along this road, let us not lose the 
thoughts which rise up at every step. We have 
quitted the dty of Jerusalem, with the hope of pitch- 
ing our tent in the evening near the cave of Mach- 
pdah at Hebron, but we must keep our eyes and ears 
open all day long, and as we must miss nothing for 
the want of inquiring, we shall take care that we 
do not pass a stream or ridge, a pillar, a village^ or 
a well, a dump of trees or an old waU, a tower or 
a pond of water, without asking its name, that we 
may call up old remembrances, and identify what 
we now look on with some event which has been 
fiuniliar to us from- childhood, and which used to 
appear to our youthful imagination as part of an 
older and a holier world. Following up this pur- 
pose, you have just emerged firom Jerusalem, and 
you inquire what that old tank is, now empty, and 
you are told, '' That is the pool of Qihon," and you 
remember it was hereabout where Solomon was 
anointed king. And what is that valley on the left 7 
*' The valley of the son of Hinnom ;" and the cruel 
rites of Moloch, which this valley has often wit- 
nessed, rise up before you, and you remember the 



stem words of Jeremiali, as in this valley and 
its terrible memories before him, he prodaimed the 
ruin of Jerusalem for its idolatiy. lliese things are 
filling one's thoughts; bat after a little, and within 
an hour, you eatdi sight of a little viUage on the 
top of a hill to your lefl^ and half caieieBdy and in 
a spirit of pore cariosity yoa say, What town is that 
up therel And when the reply comes, ** That la 
Bethlehem," yon fed a thrill whidi moisteui the 
eye and ahnost stops your breath, and yoa stand 
still, as if yoa had seen a vision. ^ Bethlehem f" 
yoa repeat^ almost in a tone of incredulity, and 
yoar guide^ without a partide of emotion, answersy 
'' Tes, that is Bethldiem." It is enough to make 
one hentate ^diether he dumld go fiuiher, or 
whether he dioold not at once turn aside and enter 
this dty of David and of David's Lord, before 
passing down to Hebron ; but we travd on, and, 
strange to say, among the groups of people we meet^ 
here is one which seems to have oome down from 
an old pietore of the Holy Famfly, and I almost 
question my own sight as I pass an old-looking man 
riding on one ass^ and his wife l^ his dde on 
another. She is modi younger, blooming, and 
looking wonderfully happy; her hce is turned 
towards the soft saddle on which die is seated, fbr 
there a little chOd is resting, and mother and diild 
are to one*another all in idL It is a sig^t whidi 
one may see any day,and in eveiy part of Palestine^ 
bat seeing it near this sacred spot for the first time^ 
it came home to me so vividly that I do not recol- 
lect whether I ever saw it again. 

As I journey on, I observe a short track la^er 
more distinct than usual, as if better firequented, 
going off to the rights and I am t^d it is the road 
to Gaza, and I almost expect to see the Ethiopian 
treasurer and the evangelist Philip as they con- 
versed in the chariot I do not stop at the tomb 
of Rachd, though the pathos of that scene when 
she breathed her last arrests one's steps and makes 
one feel that days are wanted instead of hours to 
drink in all that rises up on one's way. Onward 
towards Hebron; and before we reach it, we have 
to pass through a valley rich, fertile, and beautiful 
beyond any I had yet seen in Palestine ; the hill- 
ddes are cultivated and terraced with vines, the 
vineyards are enclosed with walls, and a square 
house like a tower is built in every second or third 
fidd, for there the inhabitants of Hebron, to whom 
the fidds bdong, come in the season to live and 
watch their vines. This is the Valley of Ediool, 
noted now, as it was three thousand years ago, for 
its ddidous grapes. Proceeding onwards, we turn 
a comer of the hill, and there is Hebron. Our 
thoughts have been very full these last seven hoars, 
but we have never forgotten Abraham. In my 
sympathy with him as he journeyed down this 
road, I felt now, and at this point of the journey, 
that as he looked before him, he must have said 
to himself, '' Here is the end of my pDgrimage." 
It looks so like an end to a long journey. There 
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are many soeneB in Sootland which might be taken 
for the Yale of Hebron. Think of one of our 
Highland glenB opening out before you, and dosed 
in the distance by the ail-embradng hills spreading 
out their arms to receive and welcome the weary 
traveller. All nature here speaks of repose, of a 
journey accomplished, of a problem solved, of a re- 
ply to him as he journeyed, not knowing whither he 
went Here for a time he rested. Here is the scene 
of that mysterious visit which he received with the 
noble hospitality of a noble nature, and he found 
that he had entertained angels unawares ; here is 
the scene of that marvellous story which brings 
heaven to earth, and raises earth to heaven, when 
Abraham interceded so earnestly and said, ''Oh let 
not the Lord beangry,and I will speak but thisonce." 
These are the bright skies on which he looked abroad, 
I say to myself, as I come out in the evening, and 
somewhere not far off he received the vision of a 
great future, and these crowded and dear heavens on 
which I look up spoke of his uncounted posterity. 
Near where I now am I can almost overhear 
Sarah in her laugh of doubt as she stands in the 
tent door. All the inddents come up fresh and 
dear. But the great event with which Hebron is 
for ever associated in one's mind and sentiments, 
IS that great stroke which fdl on the patriarch, 
when, at a later day, and after many wanderings, 
Sarah, the mother df Israd, the apostolic model of 
all wives and mothers in the Christian world, died 
in Hebron. That huge wall which you now see 
on the hill-side, and which is composed of unmense 
stones and endoses one of the most sacred spots on 
earth, was, in that old day, unbuilt. Its site was 
then a wooded fidd with a cave in the centre, and 
the aged patriarch fixed on it as ground in which he 
would inter his dead. After a long and character- 
istic interview with the owners of the ground, during 
which you see Oriental dvility and courtesy on the 
part of the sons of Ephron, mingled with a lurking 
love of gain, Abraham, who is in no mood for chaffer- 
ing, buys the field and secures the titles, in terms 
which seem modem, and there the body of Sarah 
was laid. After a time he himself was buried in 
that fidd in the cave of Machpekh. It was the 
first ground he possessed in the land which was 
one day to belong to his descendants ; it was the 
only spot in the whole country which he could call 
his own; and in a special sense it is his to this day, 
for there, undoubtedly, he was buried, and lus grave 
has remained, and remains, wdl guarded and un- 
disturbed. There Isaac is buried, and Rebekah 
and Leah ; there Jacob, as he was embalmed in 
Egypt, lies, doubtless preserved in outward form 
perfect as the day when Joseph and a great com- 
pany laid him there. A mosque is built over the 
tombs, and is preserved from the intrusion of all 
foreigners. The Prince of Wales, nearly twenty 
years ago, with much difficulty obtained permission 
to enter it, the first Christian who had done so for 
seven hundred years ; an interesting account of the 



event is given at the dose of Dean Stanly's first 
volume of Lectures on the Jewish ChurcL In this 
mosque he and his fellow-travellers saw the ceno- 
taphs bdow which the tombs of the patriarchs are, 
but into the cave itself they were not admitted. I 
could only reach the outer wall, but it was some- 
thing to fed that I was so dose to the spot hal- 
lowed by old memories, and that, on this veiy 
ground, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, when they had 
served their generation, were laid to deep. I 
turned and departed, with other thoughts too, 
reflecting that whilst I was within a stone's throw 
of the dust of the patriarch, thousands of fidthful 
men and women, who had never seen Hebron, might 
be nearer Abraham than I. 

(iVb. U., The Lake of OalUee, 
Bev. J. Cajcebon Less, DJD., in our nexL) 



9 iEotiel :0Blu»tonars« 

By Bav. Wiujax Bobebtbon, D.D., New OreyfiiaiB. 

TT is to pay a well-deserved tribute of respect to 
the memory of a veiy noble Christian labourer, 
that the following sketdi is written ; and if some 
few of the paridiionen of New Greyfiiais still 
remain who remember Andrew Orr, th^ will 
warmly wdoome this little nanative. 

In 1 845 Andrew Orr was in the employment of the 
Post-Office as aletter-cairier. But, while so engaged, 
his heart was in missionary work, and to this he 
gratuitoudy devoted his leisure hours. His delight 
was in the homes of the poor. In that year I became 
acquainted with him, and engaged him to labour in 
my parish. He entered on his duties with remark- 
able energy and devotedness, so that he speedily 
won not my confidence only, but my love and ad- 
miration. He was not, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, an educated man. He wrote, however, 
an excellent hand, read correctly and easily, and 
possessed great fiuenoy of speech. Above dl, he 
was intimatdy acquainted with the Word of Qod. 
The Bible was his one book, his chief if not his 
only study, which he regarded with deep reverence 
and love as the foundation of all his own hope, and 
the armoury whence he derived all his spiritual 
weapons. He was a man, moreover, of great 
natural shrewdness, quick insight into character, 
and remarkable mental and bodily activity. His 
piety was deep and powerfuL He was a keen 
total abstainer, and he succeeded in making many 
converts to his own views on this point. He had 
an intolerant hatred of the drinking habits of the 
country, which was intensified lyy what he wit- 
nessed of their ruinous consequences in the families 
of the Grassmarket He was called by those 
who knew him best a modd missionary ; and so 
he was. His whole heart was in his work. He 
seemed to have no thought or care for anything in 
the world besides. How highly he valued it may 
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be nndexBiood firom the following circumBtance : — 
When absent on one occasion in England, I re- 
ceived a letter firom him ezpreeaing great regret 
that he had not an opportunity of consulting me 
on a subject about which he stood greatly in need 
of advice. He had been offered the charge of one 
of the great Edinburgh cemeteries, with a salary 
£u: beyond what I had the power to give. The 
very idea of quitting; his work in the Grassmarket 
was most painful to him, but he had a wife 
and two children for whom he was bound to pro- 
vide. He was in a state of distressing uncertainty. 
Next day's post brought me another letter, filled 
with expressions of shame and sorrow that, as he 
expressed it, he should ever have entertained the 
thought of abandoning the charge of living souls 
in order to take charge of dead bodies. His ordi- 
nary course of life was as follows : — He rose early, 
generally before six. He spent one hour alone 
with God. Immediately after breakfast and his 
home duties he issued forth to his work, to which 
he devoted the whole day and often great part of 
the night, sometimes not returning to his own 
house for rest or food until night. He called on 
me every morning to receive instructions, to give 
me information, or to carry me with him to visit 
some families where he thought my presence might 
be specially benefidaL On our way he would in- 
form me of the drcumstances, character, and 
spiritual condition of those he required me to see, 
so that I might adapt my counsels, rebukes, or en- 
couragements to each special case. Oh how I used 
to delight in those visits under his superintend- 
ence I There was no loss of time, no uncertain 
beating of the air, but every word going direct to 
the point He attached very great importance to 
the visits of the parish minister, and showed great 
anxiety to bring them to bear on the families we 
visited as directly and efficiently as posaibl& With 
a remarkable forgetfulness of self, his continual aim 
was to make me usefuL The parishioners soon 
found that it was useless to attempt to escape him, 
as some of them often desired to do. Whom he 
could not find by day he found l^ night, and some- 
times some reluctant individual, who had been 
successful in evading his day visits, would find the 
inevitable missionary at his bedside in the earliest 
hours of the morning. From any other, such un- 
timely attentions would have provoked irritation 
and rudeness. But I do not believe Andrew Orr 
ever encountered anything of the kind. He was 
too much beloved and respected, and, in a sense, 
feared. He was, indeed, strangely reckless of con- 
venient hours and seasons. I well remember one 
occasion when, far on in the night or morning, I 
was awoke out of sleep that I might accompany 
him to visit a poor man dying of typhus fever. 
He led me by the hand up one of the steepest, 
loftiest, darkest of common stairs^ It was per- 
fectly dark, but even at that hour we heard, as 
we passed the various landing-pkoesy the voices 



of drunken men and women, mingled with curses 
both loud and deep. The object of our visit was 
a godly Irishman, whose wretched room at the 
top of the stair was separated firom others by a 
wooden partition, which permitted the violent or 
profane language of his neighbours to have firee 
ingress and distusb his last moments. Such ear- 
nestness and devotion could not fail of suooesa. 
He left his mark on the parish, which, very 
much owing to his labours, was altered to an 
extent hardly credible in so short a time. There 
were other agencies at work, no doubt, which 
powerfully aided this man of €rod, such as New 
Greyfriars Ragged School, and above all, a nume- 
rous and vigorous Visiting Association (ah, these 
were the palmy days of our Oongregational work 
and Parish Mission 1) ; but the mainspring of the 
whole was Andrew On, And as he lived, so he 
died. A virulent typhus literally ravaged the parish. 
His ministrations by night and day were called for 
to an extent which, no doubt, impaired the power 
of resisting infection in his vigorous constitution. 
A poor woman, forsaken by all besides, lay a-dying 
under the worst type of the deadly epidemic He 
sat down by her bed, ministered to her, and 
tenderly nursed her till she died. He seems to have 
anticipated the result. That night and next day 
we were visiting together. " 1 feel that I have 
received my death warrant,** he said to m& And 
so it was. His illness was a short one. He knew 
from its commencement that his hours were num- 
bered ; but without a moment's interruption he ex- 
perienced the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing. To the veiy dose there was a calm, deq> 
joy, which seemed to make his face to shinei When 
the end wasdrawing near, he held out his hand to me, 
saying, ^ Let us ehske hands before I go ;" and then, 
as I was on the point of doing as he desired, suddenly 
recollecting the infectious character of his disease, 
he covered himself with the bed-dothes, exclaiming, 
*' No, no; I foigot One of us at a time, one of us 
at a time." Shortly after, when I had bidden him 
farewell, and was moving towards the door, he 
called me back, and with a countenance radiant 
with a joy unspeakable, he said, " Mr. Robertson, 
I wonder if there is such another happy man as I 
am in the world." These, I think, were the last 
words I heard him utter. Next morning early the 
message came to me that Andrew Orr had passed 
into the unseen. Surely it might be said of him, 
in a nobler sense than of the steel-clad warrior of 
old, " He died in his steel harness right knightly." 
Safely might such a man adopt the words of that 
great spiritual warrior, who said, " I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith : henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day : and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
His appearing." I felt on that sad morning as if 
the right arm of my ministiy had been broken. 
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By R. M. Ballakttne, Author of 
"Philosopher Jaok," etc 

Ohaptes I. 
nnniS famOy was not only Thorogood, bnt tho- 
-^ rough-going. The father waa a blacksmith, 
with five Bona and one daughter, and he used to 
hammer truth into his children's heads with as 
much vigour as he was wont to hammer the tough 
iron on his anvil ; but he did it kindly. He was 
not a growly-wowly, cross-grained man, like some 
fftihers we Imow of — ^not he. His broad, hairy face 
was like a sun, and his eyes darted sunbeams where- 
ever they turned. The faces of his five sons were 
just like his own, except in regard to roughness 
and hair. Tom, and Dick, and Harry, and Bob, 
and Jim, were their names. Jim was the baby. 
Their ages were equally separated. If you began 
with Jim, who was three, you had only to say — 
four, five, six, seven — Tom being seven. 

These five boys were broad and sturdy, like their 
• &ther. Like him, also, they were fond of noise 
and hammering. They hammered the furniture of 
their father's cottage, until all of it that was weak 
was smashed, and all that was strong became dread- 
fully dinted. They also hammered each other's noses 
with their little &t fists, at times, but they soon 
grew too old and wise for that ; they soon, also, left 
off hammering the heads of their sister's dolls, which 
was a favourite amusement in their earlier days. 

The mention of dolls brings us to the sister. 
She was like her mother — little, soft, fair, and 
sweet-voiced ; just as unlike her brothers in appear- 
ance as possible— except that she had their bright 
blue, blazing eyes. Her age was eight years. 

It was, truly, a sight to behold this famUy sit 
down to supper of an evening. The blacksmith 
would come in and seize little Jim in his brawny 
arms, and toss him up to the very beams of the 
ceiling, after which he would take little Molly on 
his knee, and fondle her, while " Old MoU," as he 
sometimes called his wife, spread the doth and 
loaded the table with good things. 

A cat, a kitten, and a terrier, liv^ together in 
that smith's cottage on friendly terms. They 
romped with each other, and with the five boys, 
so that the noise used sometimes to be tremendous ; 
but it was not an unpleasant noise, because there 
were no sounds of discontent or quarrelling in it. 
You see, the blacksmith and his wife train«l that 
£unily well. It is wonderful what an amount of 
noise one can stand when it is good-humoured noise. 

Well, this blacksmith had a favourite maxim, 
which he was fond of impressing on his children. 
It was this — " Whatever your hand finds to do, do it 
with all your might, doing it as if to the Lord, and 
not to men." We need hardly say that he found 
something like this maxim in the Bible — the 
-channel through which wisdom flows to man. 

Of course he had some trouble in teaching his 



little ones, just like other fathers. One evening, 
when speaking about this favourite maxim, he was 
interrupted by a most awful yell under the table. 

" Why, whatever is the matter with the cat ?" 
said the blacksmith in surprise. 

"It's on'y me, fadder," said little Jim; "I 
found hims tail, and I pnUed it wid aU mff nUgkt /" 

^ Ah ! Jim," said Mrs. Thorogood, laughing, as 
she placed a huge plate of crumpets on the table, 
^ it's only when a thing is right we are to do it 
with our md^. Pulling the cat's tail is wrong. 

*' ' When a tUng's wrong. 
Let it alonei 
When a thing's rights 
Do it with might' 

Oome now, supper's ready." 

'' Capital poetry. Old Moll," shouted the black- 
smith, as he drew in his chair, " but not quite so 
good as the supper. Now, then — silence;" 

A blessing was asked with clasped hands and 
shut eyes. Then there was a sudden opening of 
the eyes and a tendency in little hands to grasp at 
the crumpets, buttered-toast, bacon, and b^ms, but 
good training told. Self-restraint was obvious in 
every trembling fist and glancing eye. Only curly- 
haired little Jim found the smell too much for him. 
He was about to risk reputation and everything, 
when a glance fh>m his father queUed the rebel- 
lious spirit. 

'' Come, Jim, fair-play. Let it go right round, 
like the sun, beginning wi' mother." 

Then silence reigned for a time — a profound 
silence — whOe upwards of two hundred teeth went 
to work. Ere long most of the children were 
buttered to the eyes, and their rosy cheeks glis- 
tened like ripe apples. Soon the blacksmith drew 
a long breath and paused. Looldng round with a 
benign smile he asked little Jim how he got along. 

^' Fuss rate," said Jim. ^ 

'* How I wish," said Dick, with a sad look at 
the toast, '' that we might go on eating for ever." 

''Is it right, daddy r asked Tom, during a 
pause, *^ to eat with all our might" 

"Certainly, my boy, till you've had enough. 
After that it's wrong to eat at alL ' Enough's as 
good as a feast,' you know. Now, Old Moll, one 
more cup to wash it all down, and then well go in 
for a con&bulation round the fire. 

Now, nothing rejoiced the hearts of that family 
so much as a confabulation round the fire on a 
winter night, or under the great elm in firont of 
the forge on the village green in summer. 

The table was clei^ed as if by magic, for every 
member of the £Eanily helped. Soon, little Jim 
was sleeping as sound as a top in his crib, and Mrs. 
Thorogood, with her knitting, joined the others at 
the fire, by the light of which the blacksmith made 
a little boat for Harry, with a gully knife and a 
piece of stick. 

" It's a stormy night," said Mrs. Thorogood, as 
a violent gust of wind came down the chimney and 
rattled the window-frames. 
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"Ah, it was OB jOBt inch a night that my 
dear old father and mother were burnt ont of 
house and home," said the blacksmith ; " well 
do I mind about it, for I was over ten years old 
at the time. We never found out what it was 
that set the house alight, but when it had once 
caught, it fetched way like lightning — the wind 
was so higL The first thing that woke me was 
Boeezin' wi' the imoke. Then, Vd just opened 
my ejee when I saw the head of a ladder come 
ensh tbrongh the window. It was the fire-eacape. 
Father tried to save mother, but he waa lame, and 
ftll down half choked. I tried to help him, but I 
was too young. Then a strapping fireman stepped 
in at the window, as cool as a encumber, pitched 
us all into the esctqie, one after another ; and so, 
through God's mercy, we were saved. I've loved 
the firemen ever since. They are the boys to 
show you how to do things well ; to do things 
with might and main, and to aubmit to discipline 
without a word." 

" Oh ! &tber," cried Hany, with blazing eyes, 
" I should dearly like to be a fireman, an' go fight- 
ing the flames." 

"And Dickl" asked Mra. Thorogood, " wouldn't 
you like to be one, too 1" 

" No, mother. It's very grand, but I don't like 
smoke. Td rather be a lifeboat-man, to fight wi' 
the storm, and save people from the roarin' waves." 
Tom glanced at one of his toy ships, and said 
he'd like to fight the battles of his country on the 
sea. Bob looked aSectiouately at a wooden sword 
and gun which stood in a corner, and thought he'd 
prefer to fight hit battles on the land. 

^ You're all for fighting, I see," chimed in aoft- 
eyed Molly ; " I wonder what little Jim would like 
to be, if be was awake." 

" I know what battles I would like to see him 
fitting," said Mra. Thorogood. 

" Why," exclaimed the blacksmith in surprise, 
" I thought you bated fighting of all kinds." 

" No, uot all kinds. I should like to see little 
Jim fighting the battles of the Prince of Peace." 

Of course there waa a clamorous queetioning as 
to what that meant, but we must not devote space 
to thb subject. - Neither can we afi'ord to follow the 
history of each member of this family step by step. 
We will grow them up at once, and tell you what 
came of all their enthusiastic desires and lofty 
aspirations in succeeding chapters. 

Only thus much will we say in conclusion ; when 
the blacksmith said it was time to be off to bed 
that night, the children rose at once; gave and 
received a hearty kiss all round, and went off to 
"turn in," as sailors express it, "with a wilL" 
They had learned obedienet — the most difficult 
lesson that man has got to leam — the lesson which 
few leam thoroughly, and which our Lord sets ua 
as a test of our loyalty to Himself, when He says 
— " If ye love Me, keep My commandments." 
To be amtxKiud. 



To a i^eptem&er Xto&in. 

LEbicd, 

■ eyes are fall, my qniet heart is aUmd ; 
Amidst these days so bright 
or ceaseless wsrtnth andlight— 
r, that will uot die, 



. rapassingl 

Cometh that tender note 

Ont of yonr tiny throit, 
: KTief, or love, insis'' 
ttle plsintiTa bird 1 

need of word, 

1 know 1 all year tale, foigotten Urd '. 
Soon, vou Euid I Uigether 
Must face the winter weather, 
Bemembering ban we song 
Our primrose fields unoDg 
In days when life was yoon^ 
Now, all is growins old. 
And the wsnn eatUi 'a a-cold- 
, with brave heart let 'a sing on, little Uid ; 
u^ only. Not one word. 

Tm AuTBoa op " Josm Halifax, 
GunutMAfl." 
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Bj Bar. Jamm laaORROCR, IXD., St Oathbarf^ 

EdinbnratL 

"Tht Wonl^aod."—lTmna.a.lt. 

" rilHE Word of Ood, wbidi is oonUined in the 

-L ScriptuTM of the Old aod New TeaUmenta, 
is the only nile to direct us how we maj ^<nify 
and eqjo7 Him." Theaa Scriptores we have in onr 
hands. They hare been tnoiaUted, the one from 
the Hehiew, and the other from the Qnek, into 
oar i^ain and masuTe English tongue, and fonn a 
hocdc which is the well of English nndefiled, and 
which haa long been regarded bj the pe(^ of tliia 
country aa their veij beet poBsetaion. 

How did we get it, and are we Btue that we 
have got it right 1 Let na take the New Teeta- 
menb It is oompoeed of a number of Booki 
writteo by diSecent men. Now we know of these 
books, with a degree of certain^ which cannot be 
predicated of any other ancient book whatever, 
where they came bom and how tht^ came. We 
can read them wiUi the highest certainty that what 
we read is, to all intenta and poiposas, exactly what 
has Always bean read as the New Testament 
Them was a time known aa the dark ages, when 
almoat all ancient books were more or less lost 
light <A But the books of the New Testament 
were never lost sight of For this simple reason : 
along with the book there were always the people 
of the book. Since the day Ohrist died there has 
never for one moment oeawd to be somewhere on 
the earth a Christian Ohnrch, by whom these books 
were held as specially sacred, and preserved with 
the utmost care. We can follow them and their 
histoiy backwards age after age, till we oome to 
a time when the separata parts were gradually 
gathered together and formed into one, a time 
snffldentty near the apostolic age to make soie 
that we have the identical documents regarding 
Ohriat and Ohristianity which woo written in the 
first eentniy by the ^wstles and followers of our 
Lord. 

Now in this Book constant reference is made to 
another Bo(^ wiAoat some knowledge of which 
the New Testament would be to a great extent 
nnintelligible. So much, indeed, is the one bound 
np in the other, that had the earlier Tolnme 
perished the later would be an insoluble enigma. 
This earlier volume is the Old Testament Its 

No. 2fl. 



onnpadtion stretched over a period of more than a 
thousand years, and was completed fbnr hundred 
years, at least, before tiie birth of Ohrist. Its 
earlier portions are probably the oldest of all 
extant writing (the only possible exoeptions b<aag 
portions of the Hindoo Vedas and some of the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphs), and are universally adr 
mitted to be productions of extraordinary beauty 
and excellence. It oourista of history and bio- 
graphy, books of law and tnvel, of the records 
of royal and priestly hoaaei, of poetry and pro- 
phecy. At fint sight ft looks a msos of hetero- 
geneona treatisea written ly men <rf diffenot 
tempraaments, of different degrees of eoltnre^ ct 
difiereot statitau in lif^ Some wen shepheids, 
some were kinga And yet, widely different in 
character thou{^ it* oompceitiona are, written by 
men in ages and in lands frur removed fnaa each 
other, there is an extraordinary uni^ pervading 
the whole. 

Now, witii regard to this eldex volnme, just as 
with regard to the latter, we have the highest poa- 
rible certain^ that what we read in it is just what 
OQT Lord and His afMstles read in it, neither more 
nor ksB, and what men who mnst have known 
thedr own language a very great deal better than 
the smartest oitios of modem times read in it for 
hundreds of yean before His tim& For this suffi- 
dent reason among othen : the Old Teatament is 
to-day, as it has always been, the samed Book of 
the Jewish people, who are, and have always been, 
bitterly hostile to Ohristianity. They have carried 
it with them In all their wanderings, and have 
guarded it with the most scrupnlons caie as Qod's 
greatest gift to their raoe. 

These two distinct and sc^iante volumes ara yet 
MM Beet. The same otrole of truth is unfolded in 
both. The some Ood speaks in both. Tbe same 
tone and character pervade both. There is a dif- 
erenoe, no doubt, but it is a diSbrence on^ of 
development, the same diflbience whioh is found 
between the child and the man. From GeneeiB to 
Revelation one increasing purpose runs, ever more 
folly unfolded with Uie successive ages, till tbe 
whole cjde of revealed tenth ends where it began, 
with the tree of life in the midst of the Paradise 
of Ood. The Book is orguiically one. 

This Book is best known among us as THE 
BIBLE. This is the very first word in the Greek 
New Testament, and means Tk» Book. This, its 
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most familiar name, expresses this great fact about 
it, that it is unique. It stands alona Apart from 
all theories about its origin, its age, its inspiration, 
its authority, its truth, it is unique. The world 
has never produced a book like it In itself, in its 
subject-matter, in its structure and style^ in the 
character and circumstances of the men who wrote 
it^ in its hold upon the human heart, in its lasting 
influence on the world, in what it is, what it has 
done, what it has the promise of still doing, it is 
the most extraordinary of all literary productions. 
It is the Book of one people, and it is their on$ 
book. It is Eastern in its origin, colouring, 
and styles and yet it reads smoothly in ereiy 
tongna 

No one who is capable of comparing them would, 
for one moment, think of putting it on the same 
level as the Vedas or the Koran, as the Iliad or the 
MoBkd, or that greatest of all human poems, the 
Divina Oommed ja of Dante. One who has done 
as much as any living man to make the Vedas 
kno¥m has given this verdict, — ^that " no one can 
teU what Christianity really is unless the men who 
have examined the other religions of the world, 
and none can join with such truth and sincerity in 
the exclamation of the Apostle^ ' I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ.'" As one gets older his in- 
creasing acquaintance with the vast field of human 
literature only serves to deepen the chasm which is 
felt to lie between the Bible and all other booksL 
There is something in it which is not in them. It 
is worse than ludicrous to say of the greatest efforts 
of human genius that they are comparable to it 
Passing from an Epistie of St Paul, or St Peter, 
or St John, to the writings of the earliest and 
purest Fathers of the Church — say, an Efnstie of 
Clement or Ignatius — ia like passing from light to 
darkness. Ton feel at once that there is a great 
gulf between them. 

But that is not alL It is to-day, as it has been 
more or less during the last 1700 years, the object 
of bitter attack by able and scholarly men. It has 
been examined in eveiy portion of its wide territoiy 
with microscopical minuteness, and by trained and 
hostile eyes. It has been held up to the ridicule, 
and even to the detestation of mankind, as the 
worst enemy of human progress. The intdlectual 
arsenals of Germany, richly supplied with the most 
formidable weapons which profound scholarship 
has been able to invent, have been hammering at 
its contents for several generations, till the wonder 
is that a solitary fragment of it remains. Scrap- 
ings from these great Qerman workshops have 
been brought over to this countiy, and are being 
industriouidy sold in retaO, as something new 
and wonderful, with great noise, and not a littie 
suooessL 

And what is the outcome of all this! That 
Book has a stronger hold upon the worid to-day 
than it ever had before. Its drcnlation is greater 
to-day than it was yesterday, and it will be greater 



to-morrow than it is to^y. It is the most price- 
less possession of millions of the human fiynOy, 
many of them amongst the most cultured men and 
women of our race. It is their strongest incentiye 
to duty here, their only hope of a better life here- 
after. It IB a book frdl of wonders, but there is 
almoet nothing in it more wonderful than its own 
success. No book has passed through so many 
hands ; no book has touched, gladdened, purified 
so many heart& 

In the extent and persistency of its influence on 
the world it is <^ Bible, the Book. 

Now all this is not a matter of opinion, it is a 
matter of fact How are we to explain that fiicfct 
Here is an effect before our very eyes which must 
have an adequate cause. What is that cause f Of 
course we must turn to the Book itself for an 
answer. The answer must lie in what the Book 
is, what it says, what it contains, what it ebinu 
to ba Open it, and yon will find that from begin- 
ning to end it claims directiy or indirectly to 
"contain the word of CML'* It claims to be the 
word of God in a sense in which nothing else is 
His word ; to be a direct and special revelation 
from Ood, telling us of Him what it greatly 
concerns us to know, what none but He HimMlf 
could possibiy make known, and what we ooold 
not leam of Him hy the use of our own unaided 
&cultie& 

That claim is either true, or it is not troe. If 
it is not true, then the Bible is the most inexplicaUe 
phenomenon in the history of the world. If it is 
true, then this explains the fincts, and that is the 
highest thing that can be said of any hypothesis. 
Now it is not anteoedentiy improbable that tiie 
daim should be true, or rather, I should aay, 
there is a strong antecedent presumption that it 
should be trua For what are the &cts f The 
proposition that the very highest of our needs, the 
most irrepressible of our yearnings^ is the know- 
ledge of the God who made us, of His thoogfats, 
purposes^ will regarding us^ is a self-evident pro- 
position. But does not God, it maybe asked, revesl 
Himself in nature, in history, in the human soolf 
Is not every good book, eveiy wise saying of gieit 
and good men, a word of God, and is not aU this 
enough for the spiritual needs of menf 

The answer of human history, human experience 
the human hearty is an emphatic No I What did 
the world know about God, about salvation, aboot 
friturity, the day Christ came to itt What does 
it know about God to-day in lands outside the 
influence of the Bible f Let us suppose this hook 
unwritten, and what do toe know about Godf I 
turn to nature and ask, Is God Love t Theanswer 
is No, God is Law. I turn to human history with 
its long trail of blood and its .wail of unutteraUe 
agony rising through all the centuries to the throne 
of the Eternal, and does it answer that the God 
who sits thereon is a God of mercy t I aak, b 
man something more to the heart of Omn^otenee 
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than the worm which crosses his path 1 The heaven 
above and the earth beneath answer No. I ask. 
How can I get deliverance from the curse of sin 1 
Is there a life beyond the grave 1 The only answer 
is, Who can tell f No sane man has ever yet said, 
I can discover by the light of my own reason and 
that of my fellow-men enough to satisfy me regard- 
ing God, my soul, and my hereafter. At some time or 
other, and in some form or other, the ciy to know 
God and to be made good has risen, I believe, from 
eveiy human heart. I confess thatofall the mysteries 
by which we are surrounded, the mystery of the 
unseen, whence we came, of the visible, where we 
are, of the unknown, whither we go, the very 
greatest, the most intolerable, and the most 
inexplicable of them all would be the steady refusal 
of the great God to make Himself known to us 
and to tell us whither we are going. If there be 
a (xod, what worse thing could we say of Him than 
this, that He left that human soul, tiie fairest and 
most wondrous of all His earthly handiworks, 
after all its pitiful cries after Himself, naked and 
shivering on the eternal shores, not knowing 
whether before it there was blackest night or 
brightest day ; whether, when it went down the 
slopes of the great darkness, it was passing into or 
out of the l^ht of God for ever and ever 9 If 
there be a God, what worse thing could you say 
of Him than this, that He has steadily refused to 
gratify a noble craving, which none but Himself 
could have implanted in the bosom of His children 
— ^for the desire to know God can spring from no 
possible source but Qod — ^and that when thqr cried 
for bread He gave them a stone? 

That, to me, is the most incredible of all pro- 
positiona. 

But in the measure in which a revelation is 
d priori probable, a supernatural element in that 
revelation is also d priori probable. For the one 
involves and implies the other. If €k>d has spoken 
to man through other than the ordinaiy and 
natural methods of communication, He must have 
spoken through the extraordinary and the super- 
natural The supernatural element in the Bible, 
therefore, is not a presumption in favour of its 
falsehood; it is a presumption in &vour of its 
truth. 

The case, therefore, stands thus. Inasmuch as 
practically the question does not lie between the 
Bible as a revelation of Qod and some other book 
or books, but between the Bible and none, there is a 
very strong antecedent presumption that the claim 
which it makes to be the Word of Qod is a true 
daim. That presumption becomes a certainty 
when, on an examination of its contents, and 
taken as a whole, we find that it contains such a 
revelation of God as fully meets our spiritual needs. 
Of such a Book the clear verdict of our reason must 
be, that it is the Word of God, and as such, " the 
only rule which He hath given to direct ub how we 
may glorify and eijoy Him." 
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" Thon cam'Bt not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place Qod meant for thee." 

Trench. 
By L. B. Waltord. 

PART 11. 

** THERE HE IS !" 

/^NE thing was evident from the conversation 
^ recorded in the last chapter. Middlemass, 
with everything to his mind, and in the midst of 
every outward prosperity, was not altogether easy 
in his conscience as regarded the life he led, and 
was sensitive on the point There was a sore 
spot beneath the smiling surface, and he could not 
bear to have it touched. 

He had said that his son " never preached," and 
Lindsay had £uicied a peculiar significance in the 
tone and look by which the words were accompanied. 
They seemed to indicate that although the speaker 
might occasionally, upon impulse, unbosom himself 
of secret uneasiness, and feel for the moment 
relieved by having thus, as it were, brought his 
burden and laid it down at the feet of another, he 
was by no means always either in the mood to give 
his confidence, or in the temper to be reminded of 
having done sa 

The meeting with bis old friend had lifted the 
veil of reserve with which all deeper emotions 
were habitually cloaked, and had called forth some 
which had not seen the surface for so long that 
their possessor was himself surprised to find them 
still extant He had not felt himself so stirred 
for yeaiB, and, in truth, the expression which those 
years had stamped upon his countenance was, as a 
rule, singularly unlike the softer cast it had taken 
during his interview with Lindsay. 

The frown upon his forehead meant intentness, 
promptitude, decision, and it meant also that those 
excellent qualities were reserved for buffeting his 
way onwards through a troublesome world, but 
with little regard to a world where troubles cease, 
— while the more genial curves around the eyes 
and mouth betokened a lurking love of ease and 
luxury by no means incompatible with the energy 
which made these obtainable. He was, he owned, 
a prosperous man, and although the cares and 
responsibilities attaching to prosperity were in the 
same breath brought forward and lamented, it 
could not be hid that the reflection was one on 
which he could dwell with delight when unchecked 
by the presence of others, or the almost stifled 
whispers of the still, small voice within. The 
world was fiill of objects for him. When he 
turned from one consideration, one scheme teeming 
with contingencies, to meet which diplomacy and 
skill must be set to work, his fertile brain would 
invent another,^-or, as by magic, one would rise 
to view of its own accord. When the interests of 
business were not prominent, — and how many and 
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varied were they, and how much they seemed to 
embrace! — when these, however, were for the 
moment settled, there would be the unportant 
subject of Jem's future, or Wat's profession, or 
Davie's education, ready to fill the vacant place ; 
or, those in abeyance, a host of smaller concerns 
rushed into the breach. The house would need 
papering and painting by and by; would it be 
worth while to enlarge it a biti He knew the 
exact place where a wing might be added with 
effect ; and one room above — opening out of the 
drawing-room, which was certainly too small for 
the house, as his wife was always saying, — one 
room at the side, with an archway between (not 
too broad, lest it should interfere with the solidity 
of the building, but of course he would get an 
architect's opinion before setting to work)— well, 
that below, would give them two nice bedrooms 
overhead, and an attic for lumber above that 
again. 

There was also the want of a better stable, and 
the consideration as to whether the coachman's 
lodge, which was in projection at one of the gates, 
might not be commuted into a room or two, with 
an outside entrance, over the coach-house and 
harness department He would wake up with a 
start from such musings when the Bible was closed 
on the pulpit cushion at the end of the morning's 
discourse, and wonder with a momentary pang 
how it was that he had allowed himself to get so 
deeply absorbed. The reverie had been involuntary 
(he trusted also unobserved), but still he was 
annoyed, even though it might have been no fault 
of his that he had been unable to control wander- 
ing thoughts. They would come ; he was sure he 
did not invite them, but they would rise to disturb 
and engross his att^tion just when least wanted. 

He could not get his head dear, he would com- 
plain, not aloud, but inwardly, when tormented by 
the monitor's mournful remonstrances ; he was not 
answerable for all the buss that went on in his 
brain when it never had any rest. And the old 
excuse of want of time would be further alleged, 
and other pleas put forward, till, soothed and lulled 
to sleep l^ the terrible narcotics, the sting of the 
moment was felt no longer, the aspirations after 
better things &ded away, and Middlemass remained 
as he had been before. 

Something of this was apparent to the mild ^e of 
Lindsay, who, uninfluenoed by any previous know- 
ledge of his friend's career during the past twenty 
years, and consequently unbiassed by pr^'udice, was 
nevertheless tolerably well able to fill up the blank 
page in the outward history of the busy, flourishing 
merchant, and to form sorrowful ooigectures regard- 
ing the life within, from the mere hints and refer- 
ences thrown out by William at the outset of this 
renewal of their former intimacy. 

William had not said much, but what little had 
escaped was pregnant with significance, and, joined 
to the expression of his quids, imperative glance. 



his healthy jocund cheek, self-satisfied smile, and 
somewhat consequential tread, gave a very fair idea 
of what he was, and what he was not All 
meant ease, industry, eigoyment of the world, and 
resolve to obtain from this life the best it had to 
give. Middlemass worked hard and lived soberly— 
he had a right to expect his reward, and such as it 
was, he had it In the main he was accordiD|;j[y 
wdl contented with his lot, and the pladd convic- 
tion that it was a fortunate one was written on his 
face. The early impressions of piety which had 
once seemed implanted in his breast, but which, 
having no root in them, had dried up and withered 
away, were too sddom renewed to have now much 
of a disturbing influence ; the good resolutifms, eie- 
while so frequently made, had been broken too often 
for them to be formed again with anything like 
ardour ; and it was only the moisture of the eye^ 
the tremble of the lip, and alteration of the tone 
when speaking of his ddest son, which gave any 
hopes to Lindsay. He saw that the man's heart 
was not altogether dead to the joys and hopes it 
had once nourished, when he oould recognise and 
reverence these in another. William might no 
longer experience a Ohristian's solidtude and a 
Christian's solace within his own soul, but he oodd 
still rejoice to find the light shining before men in 
the person of his firstborn ; and when that was the 
case, who could say that a glorious beam of truth 
might not even now illume the darkened tenement 
wherein a fictitious glow had once been T 

That glow had indeed mainly owed its existence 
to the influence of Lindsay hinuself ; and, as of old, 
the presence of his guide and counsellor told upon 
Middlemass now. Instinctivdy he had leoogniBed 
fit>m the first moment of their re-union how hoDow, 
and false, and worthless^ would seem to his friend 
the greater portion of those hopes and interests 
which animated his daily existence, and formed the 
basis of innumerable day-dream& The castles-in- 
the-air which charmed him to deep at night were— 
or would seem to Lindsay's view — as poor and pdtiy 
as the anxieties which ever and anon would over- 
cast the narrow range of his horixon. He was 
oonsdous of no high aims, no broad deshres,— and 
for the moment percdving this, he had intrntiTcly 
been on his guard against self-betrayal, keeping out 
of sight whatever was likdy to be distsstefd or 
contrary to Lindsay's avowed opinions, and putting 
forth only such sentiments as were praiseworthy, 
or at least innocent : he had even, without himself 
being aware of it — ^for thus deceitful is the human 
heart — ^hoped to impress his companion frivouiably 
by the contrition he evinced, and the sense of 
shortcoming he expressed, when the question of 
religion codd be evaded no longer. 

Middlemass was, as we say, ignorant of all these 
hidden workings of the mind, and would have been 
amazed and confounded beyond measure by the 
revdation, had any such been possible ; but as the 
motives of each one of us are often a great ded 
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more intelligible to those around than to ourselyes, 
ao it needed no remarkable insight into character 
for Robert Lindsay, who from the background of 
life — that post of observation — ^had often gased at 
leisure and with thoughtful scrutinyupon the players 
playing their parts — ^it needed no spedal gift of pene- 
tration for him to suspect the soorce whence sprang 
that temporary effusion, that brief, ephemeral long- 
ing after a higher and hoUer life, and to feel sadly 
enre that it was a counterfeit ; it was not due to 
the fountain of Qod's grace springing up within 
the hearty a well of living water, but to a host of 
shallow rivuletSy all emanating from and tending to 
self alone. 

Lindsay had felt chilled and sorrowful, but com- 
fort had arisen with the mention of " Dinah's son." 

There was no pretence here. The father's voice 
took a new tone in speaking of his boy ; and so 
promising was the portrait drawn, so wholly satia- 
factory sounded the descriptiou, that his auditor, 
mentiJly chiding his own want of faith and belief 
in the power of the Holy Spirit to work by any 
means and at any hour, felt himself cheered anew, 
and lifted up his heart in thanksgiving. 

He gladly prolonged the subject 

<< Oh yes, Jem w^ be in soon," said the host, 
glancing at the clock. " It wants only ten minutes 
to the time, I should say ; and he hais to be punc- 
tual, whether he will or no, for the omnibus he 
takes home starts sharp at half past five. We can 
reckon on his i^pearance at a few minutes before 
six, and then you will see what you wiU see. 
Perhaps, however," laughing, " I should rather say 
'you will hear what you will hear,' for thaVs more 
to the purpose. The children will pull the house 
down about our ears some of these days when Jem 
comes home ! There is such an uproar goes on 
as you never heard the like of! I often say I 
wonder the neighbours don't oomphun." 

"Tee, yes," he continued, in answer to Lind- 
say's oommonplaoe observation that such affection 
was rare among half-brothers and half-sisters. 
''Tes, yes; I Imow that That's true enough, 
Robert ; and it just shows they have good hearts 
at bottom, every one of them. Sure enough, it's 
not common; and, between ourselves" — softly — 
" it's not predsely shared hj some one else I could 
name." 

** Indeed ? That's— that^s a pity," replied his 
friend, somewhat at a loss for an answer to the 
wink of intelligence which accompanied the infor- 
mation. '' Thaf s a pity, certainly," he murmured, 
''but" — understanding very well to whom refer- 
ence was made — " but, perhaps, it is hardly to be 
expected." He was conscious that he was stam- 
mering foolishly. He was not a ready man, and 
felt somewhat afraid, if the truth were told, of 
being made the recipient of an uncomfortable con- 
fidence. 

It had been different when Middlemass spoke 
of himself, of his affairs, or even of the fluctuations 



of his inner life ; on all of those matters his friend 
could feel at home; but Lindsay was, it must be re- 
membered, a gentle-minded bachelor, and he would 
have preferred not to have to talk about a woman. 

And then we must also confess that he had not, 
so far, been charmed with Mrs. Middlemass. 

Her touch had been cdd and her eye hard, and 
he thought he had never beheld such an uncom- 
promising black silk as that she wore. It had 
seemed to protect and hedge her movements in, 
whichever way she turned ; and had enfolded her, 
when she sat down, with an air of solemn state 
that said to all beholders, " Stand off," as plainly as 
either the looks or manner of its wearer had done. 

Lindsay had acquiesced only too willingly in the 
edict, and had, indeed, felt no inclination for a 
closer fdlowship with the haughty dame ; but if 
he were to be now called upon to discuss her 
character and pass judgment thereon behind her 
back, he hardly knew by what means to escape 
firom such an ordeaL 

Middlemass, however, who now appeared more 
at his ease than he had done during the whole of 
the previous interview, saved him all trouble on 
this head by taking the conversation into his own 
hands ; and, in reply to the hesitating observation 
above recorded, dashed into the heart of the subject 
without farther dreumlocution. ''Step-mothers 
are all alike, they say, and will be to the end of 
time. It's instinct, I suppo8e,^-else she's a good 
woman, and does her duty to the lad in the main, — 
means him no harm, and would be heartily sorry 
if any real evil befell him. But there it ends. As 
long as all is well with us all, and we are living 
under one roof, it's a constant bickering— or would 
be a constant bickering, if Jem took it up. He 
does not, though, — ^he knows better. The house 
would never hold them both if she got as good as 
she gives; and Jem, between ourselves, knows 
when he's well off, and has no mind to leave me 
and the young ones. It's wonderful what he stands, 
though, — ^it really is, now I come to think of it 
Poor woman, she can't help herself — at least we'll 
hope she can't^ — ^for 'tis but reasonable to suppose 
she would if i^e could. We are but fisil, human 
creatures, eh, Robert ? The best of us are but firail, 
human creatures, and have no business to be throw- 
ing stones about at each other. I wash my hands 
of it alL 'Fight it out between yourselves,' I 
say, ' for I have enough ado with my own plagues 
and worries without being pestered l^ those of 
other folks.' But I can tell you, Robert^" laugh- 
ing, as at an excellent joke, " upon my word, I do 
assure you, that sometimes I have to stop my ears 
and run out of the room till the storm is over ! 
Thafs what I did yesterday; for we are pretty 
bad just now, and I may as well tell you before 
yon find it out for yourself. She has taken up the 
notion lately that I mean to make an eldest son 
of Dinah's boy — in my will, you understand. The 
will had a trifle of alteration made to it the other 
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day,** oontinaed Middlemass, with the unction 
many rich men have for such an allasion, '' and I 
had my joke about it — the merest joke in the 
world, but my good lady took it as seriously as if 
it had been read aloud at my loneral. She's been 
at me one way and another to find out what was 
up eyer since — Ha ! ha ! ha ! She don't know 
William Middlemass yet, that's all. Make an 
eldest son of any one of 'em ! Oatch me 1 That's 
not my way at alL Share and share alike; a 
fair field and no favour; that's my style. But 
Jem ** He stopped short, with an inexpres- 
sibly guilty and sheepish air. 

The door had slipped ajar unperoeived by either 
of the two, engrossed as they had been, and as each 
one was at the same moment aware of the presence 
of a third person, so with an electrical flash of per- 
ception both were conscious simultaneously of being 
caught bATiiilmg an awkward topic. 

** Pray, Mr. Middlemass, if you wish for private 
oonrersation with*your friend, sit a little farther 
away from an open door, and don't speak at the 
top of your voice," said his wife, blandly, but not 
without an undertone of reproach. '' I could not 
believe you were still within the room, your voice 
was so plainly heard upstairs." 

" Indeed, my dear f " replied he, somewhat crest- 
follen, and, as it seemed to Lindsay, with more of 
an apologetic air than might have been expected 
tram his own account of the attitude he assumed 
in the ikmily disturbances, — '^ Indeed t Well, I 
daresay it's no great matter. We were only 
having our chat, Lindsay and I, and I was telling 
him about the boys and Jem." 

'' About the boys and Jem ; oh, of course," said 
Mrs. Middlemass turning to her guest. ''The 
boys — and Jem. I hope you observe the differ- 
ence, Mr. Lindsay ; I hope you perceive what that 
means. No doubt Mr. Middlemass has told you 
before now what he thinks of M« son ; and indeed," 
with an angry laugh, " I always say it's a wonder 
there is any room in his heart at all for me and 
mine. He thinks more of that one, than of all the 
rest put together I We might every one of us 
starve, so long as Jem fattened 1" 

** There's no question of starving here, at any 
rate," retorted her husband good-humouredly, as 
the door was opened at this moment, and a chubby 
little curly-headed urchin ran into the room fear- 
lessly, as if secure of welcome. ''Jenny, go and 
shake hands with the gentleman. What f Didn't 
know he was here 1 What for did you come down 
then? And as spruce as can be too;" holding 
her admiringly at arm's length. "Oh, I say I 
What a grand new frock, Jenny !" 

" Dear me, Mr. Middlemass, what a fuss about 
nothing I One would think the child was never 
fit to be seen, by the way you go oa Mr. Lind- 
say will wonder at you," said the lady, with a toss 
of her head. " Grand new frock, indeed ! They 
have plenty of others every bit as good as that !" 



" Jem gived it me," sud the child, nestling to 
her father's side, "and Fm to say my Sunday 
text to him every week when I put this fitwk on. 
Nurse knows about it, and she brings out the 
book," 

" And is that the book in your hand t" 

" Tes, this is it," said Jenny, producing a tiny 
volume from beneath her pinafore, and eydng it 
with affectionate pride. "Isn't it a beautiM 
book, father f And hasn't it a beautiful cover T 
holding up the outside. "And it's just foil of 
beautifiil hymns and poetry that Fm to lean, 
too;" turning over ike leaves to show their 
number. 

"Can yon say one to me, little one?" said 
Lindsay, holding out his hand to draw her towards 
him. 

" If you can start me," njomed the child. 

" There's for you, Robert," laughed hii fiiend. 
"Jenny will think you are a very bad bqy if yoa 
can't set her going, somehow or other. Now, 
cant you 1" 

" You can't, fkther," nodded Miss Jenny, eaga- 
ciously, "I know you can't, for I have tried you erer 
so often. And mother can't." 

" No ; nonsense ; of course I can't," interposed 
Mrs. Middlemas quickly, but still with less asperity 
than might have been exhibited had another been 
the person to be answered, for Jenny was her 
mother's especial darling ; " I have other things to 
do besides learning childiren's hymns. I am sure 
you have enough lessons with Miss M'OaQd- 
lish without anybody's setting you more,* she 
added, after a moment's pause. " I am sore I 
don't know what your governess comes here for, 
if it is not to give you aU the teaching you need" 

" But this is not a lesson, it is a hymnf and Miss 
M'Oandlish never teaches us hynms," explamed the 
tiny pupil, regarding her book witii eyes of lorn 
" Jem gived it me, and I do like it so much, I mean 
to know every single thing in it Jem learns them 
too, and he can start me at any one I want I do 
so wish Jem would come home." 

The wish was gratified on the instant, for the 
little girl had barely finished speaking, ere the ring 
of the door-bell made father, daughta*, and fiiend 
all exclaim together, " There he is I" 

It seemed that others had also come to the like 
conclusion. A tumultuous uproar from without, 
as of children pouring downstairs in headlong 
haste ; thumps, bangs, shouts of welcome, forming 
one deafening feu-de-joie, distinctly proclaimed 
that the event of the day was at hand. 

"There they come!" cried Jenny, rushing out 
herself. 

" And what a noise they do make !" muttered 
Mrs. Middlemass under her breath. "Always 
the same, whenever they get Jem to back them 
up. It is he who sets them on ; they were quiet 
enough before." 

"Quiet enough? Well, I don't know about 
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that," said her husband, shaking his head. ** If 
Mr. Lindsay hears you say that they were quiet 
enough just now when we were talking, he will 
wonder whether there is erer such a thing as peace 
or rest in this house! Somehow I think the 
echoes that came down to our ears from the top 
UnHJTig were not altogether lamb-like, eh, Robert ? 
They were not entirely sweet music, to my ideas." 

^ A good cry does a child no harm, th^ say," 
replied Lindsay, laughing, ''and one had scarcely 
time to hear it before it was hushed again." 

''All very well for you; you have not to be 
under the same roof wi^ them from yeai^s end to 
year's end. Bless my life 1 I don't know what we 
should have done, my wife and I, if we had had to 
lire on in that little bit of a house in James Street ; 
there would have been no getting away from the 
noii^ monkeys there. Here, one can at least pack 
*em upstairs when they get too obstreperous, and 
they can't do much harm there, even if th^ do fly 
oat on the rampage. Grand nurseries they have 
here; Tery different from the stu% little rooms 
that you couldn't swing a cat in, which was all we 
had to give them befora Laurel Grove is a good- 
sised iJace, you see, Robert — a good deal larger 
place than you would imagine, merely from seeing 
it on your first approach ; many of the best rooms 
are at the back." 

" I thought it seemed a very good sixe, indeed ;" 
bat Lindsay was not allowed to proceed further. 

" Bless you, my dear fellow, it looks no size at 
all from the driva The drive is abominably 
managed ; it is one of the very first things I mean 
to alter. My idea is " 

" What can they be doing out there ?" muttered 
Mrs. Middlemass, half aloud. "Tramping about 
all over the hall 1 Why don't th^ come in f " 

" Eh, what's that ? ' Why don't they come in ? 
repeated her husband, catching the words. " Why 
don't they come in? TU warrant I know why 
ihej don*t come in. Some of them, I'll wager, 
guess weU enough that they only need to make 
their appearance to be marched out again in double 
quick time ; and the consequence is, that not one 
will advance without the other, and that we 
shall not see the face of a boy or girl we have 
without Jem heads them in. When he is ready, 
we may expect the whole bag of tricks." 

And, as if in corroboration of the statement, 
there entered at. the moment the entire rabble, 
headed by their monarch, round whom they were 
preesing, clinging, and surging, in a state of ex- 
citement and ecstasy which made all other presences 
invisible, and all other considerations secondary. 

On his shoulder, perched aloft. Bat Queen Jenny ; 
two other sisters, aged eleven and eight, strui^led 
for the nearest neighbourhood on each side; in 
front the boys walked backwards, fruong the pro- 
cession, and the rear was brought up by the eldest 
girl, who followed more quietly than the rest, since 
she was lost in the pleasures of a paicel evidently 
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just brought in, whose string she was busily un- 
tying: 

With this single exception, each one was talking 
louder and faster than the other. 

Lindsay looked, and could hardly believe his 
eyes. 

W^t Coming of ti)e lotb^ 

THE traveller o*er the Pampas wide^ 
Without a track to mark his way. 
Takes the bri^t heavens for hie guide,— 

The starry Cross begins his day : 
Wake ! brother, rise ! let alumbw end — 

* Midnight is past : the cross begins to bend t'* 

Watchmen of faith, and praver, and hops^ 

How wears this weaiy nigut away t 
Must the world still in darkness grope, 

Nor see of coming Christ one ray f 
Star, brother t patience till the end — 

* Midnight Ib past: the cross begins to bend I 

Church of the Lord I be ready aye I 
Sorely bereaved, and far from home^ 

Mourning apart, till Qod shall say, 
' The Manriaffe of the Lamb is come I' 

Pray, Bride of Jesus I for the end — 

' Midnight is past : the cross begins to bend I' 



Dull, chill, and cheerless \a the night, 
Cloudy and cold these morning akies ; 

When shalt Thou come, and there be Light t 
O Morning Star t arise, arise t 

Hush 1 brother 1 God will Jesus send — 

' Midnight ia past : the cross begins to bend 1 ' 

The darkest hour precedes the dawn, 
That hour for euth has surely come ; 

The world in unbelief goes on. 
The Church ii broken, envious, dumb I 

Peace, brother i these most bring the end — 

< Midnight ia past : the cross b^ins to bend 1' 

0. 

* *' From the sixtaenth oentmr the Buropetn oolonlsti baveuMd 
the oonstallation called the * Soathen Cro« ' as a >p«ciet of dock.** 
— Bomboldt, 0. B., lil S28. Bee alw AUaon'a Hi$L Swrope, voL Ix. 
p. 160. 



Don't let your children need to gqfrom home for 
their pleasure. Let them have it frankly, un- 
grudged, beneath your roof, under your eye. We 
all need the time to play. Would I hang the 
heavens above us with crape, and bid all be sombre 
and dull, as if life were only a funeral procession t 
. . . There is a fine ring in one of Dr. Norman 
Madeod's poema — that in which he describes the 
old m ^Ti cheering on the romp, concluding : — 

^us a gray-haired father speaketh, 
As he claps his hand ana cheers ; 

Tet his heart is quietly dreaming, 
And hii eyes sre dimmed with tears. 

Well he knows tlus world of sorrow. 
Well he knows this world of sin ; 

Well he knows the race before them — 
What's to lose and what's to win. * 

But he hears a fiir-off music 

Gnidinff all the stately spheres ; 
In his father's heart it echoes, 
So he claps his hand and cheers. 

From JTeoven and Hom$^ 
By Bev. J. Mabshall Lajtoi D.D. 
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Sfrott papers on ifamils %iU. 

By the Ber. Qbobob Wiubon, Cramond. 

n. — The Ghildbsn of the Household. 

IN this paper we do not write to the boys and 
girls who read " lifb and Work." This is not 
a ddldren's page. It is a page to fathers and 
mothers concerning their children. We have in 
oar mind those of the fionily who are not more 
than fourteen years of age. The interests of the 
sons and daughters who are above that age will 
be considered in another paper. We begin by 
urging fathers and mothers to regard their children 
as a trust from the Lord. We remind yon of the 
ordinance of their baptism. In that ordinance you 
presented them to Gk)d ; He received them and 
^Te them back to you to be trained for Him. 
Tou accepted the trust, and therefore you are 
pledged to make the will of Qod the law by which 
yovL mould their character and regulate their Ufe. 
Yonr children are a very honourable and a very 
impressiye stewardship. 

In asking to build up the character of your boys 
4md girls according to the will of Qod, there are 
^sertain things which we advise you to keep steadily 
in view. Remember that truU^ulinm is the veiy 
foundation of good character. If you can get your 
4^d to realise that a lie, in word or deed, is to be 
•detested above all things, and to be feared m<ne 
than a ghost or a whipping, umply because it is a 
lie, you have accomplished a great achievement in 
3iis education. In a child's nature there is a love of 
what is striking or exciting or marvellous, and this 
i^npts him to little exaggerations in telling what 
lie has seen or heard or felt Tou must watch care- 
fully this tendency, and seek to impart a love of 
strict and sober trathfulness, not only becaose of 
the consequences of falsehood, but because veracity 
is right and beautiful in itself. Tou must also aim 
at fostering in your child the virtue of se^-cotUrok 
The n^g^ect of this virtue in childhood is one of the 
most fruitful causes of the vices of maturity. It 
leads to evils that few fiftthers and mothers think 
of. The medical oflicers of the asylums for the 
treatment of the insane tell us that many of those 
who come under their care have been ruined by 
self-indulgence in childhood ; that unrestrained self- 
indulgence in dress, in food, in toys, in amusements, 
has kid the foundation of that lawlessness that has 
resulted in shattering mental and moral health. 
Seek, then, b all your dealings with your children, 
to limit and regulate their impulsive desires hy en- 
forcing obedience to righteous authority and just 
laws, and the graces of self-denial and self-control 
will blossom out in their young lives and bear most 
precious fruits in riper years. Remember also that 
the virtue of thrift ia a companion to the grace of 
self-control, and ought to be fostered with great 
care in the early life of your child. If your child 



is allowed to throw away his unbuttered crusts, 
to waste his dress without rebuke, to break his 
toys with wanton delight, and to spend his little gifts 
of money with thoughtless selfishness, you cannot 
wonder if he becomes a spendthrift in after yeara 
Most children have little inborn sense of the value 
of things, — Whence you will be richly rewarded for 
any care and labour you may spend upon the 
teaching and enforcing of thrift and economy. We 
would aJso urge you to aim at the development of 
a sense of penonal rt^pormbUfUff in your child. Ton 
cannot, if you would, put your child entirely under 
the restraints of external authority. He has a 
freedom of thought and action that asserts itself 
very early in life, and you ought to aim at bringing 
this freedom under the oontrd of the child's own 
conscience. The great ideas of right and wrong are 
a^Ue of being impressed upon a very young person, 
and when these are rooted early in the mind, con- 
science comes into exercise^ and the child begins his 
life under the influence of a realised responsibility. 
When you can trust your child, not meiely because 
he loves you, but beoinse he knows and loves what 
is right, and acts undo: the sanctions of oonsoiflnee, 
you have the highest possible guarantee for the 
fktore wel&re of your little oncL It is also of great 
importance to aim at bringing your child into imdi- 
vidual rdoHoH wUh God. A ddld's conception of 
the unseen world is doubtless formed by what he 
sees and hears eveiywhere as well as by definite 
instruction ; and the growth of his spbitual ideas 
seems sometimes to follow a law that is beyond our 
comprehension. But you can aim at impcessing 
your child with the conviction that he has an open 
aooess to €k)d, and that his heavenly Father is not 
One who merely frowns on him when he is naogfaty, 
and punishes him for doing wrongybut One who loves 
him and watches with approval all his efforts to be 
good, and who is constantly helping him to live a 
beautifiil life. This will take away from religion 
the hardness of external rule, and give your child a 
sense that piety is a loving obedience to an ever- 
present and loving Father. Above all, let it be 
your desire and aim to impress upon your child the 
conviction that he has been brought into the world 
to be uiefitL It is not difficult to teach your child 
this ; for benevolence is always among the first im- 
pulses of a child's natura He takes pleasure in 
pleasing others. But this instinct thi^ seeks to 
please needs careful guidance to the higher woi^ of 
doing good. Tzy to make your child foel that all 
he learns is designed to make him helpfol and useful 
to those around, and that his feUow-creatures may 
be the better for the service even of his child- 
hood. By keeping such ends in view in the train- 
ing of your children, others will be suggested to 
yon by your own experience and your desire to be 
worthy of the great trust God has put into your 
hands. Tou have a first place among Qod's 
workers. Tour work comes veiy near the divine 
work of creation. God entrusts you with the 
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plastic materiiils of moral and spiritual character. 
Strive to be worthy of the high boiioiir He has 
conferred upon yon. 

We would ask you to be as careful of means as 
you are of ends. We cannot in this short paper 
even mention all the instrumentalities within your 
reach for the educaticm of your children ; we shall 
refer to some of the most powerful and most im- 
portant We would ask you to give the highest 
place to your own §ympathetic anUhoritff, All the 
laws of earth and heayen are embodied in your 
authority over your child during the first yean 
of his Ufa Try to make that authority like the 
Buprenuu^ of God. The divine snpremaqris a 
blending of love and righteousness, so that your 
parental influence must include both of tiiese 
virtues. If you rule in righteousness without love, 
your child will grow hard and reserved and distrust- 
ful; if you nide in love without righteousness, 
yoor child will grow lawless and self-willed. But 
if your authority is made up of the strictness of 
justice and the tenderness oi sympathy, the very 
highest and healthiest of human influences will be 
the resuhi and yon will be to your child the true 
representatioa of Qod. Ton must also keep in 
mind that the imitative faculty is among the first 
developments of childhood ; and therefore ffowr oioa 
example tn word amd deed is an important means in 
his education. And your exanq)le must not only 
tell in the things that immediately ooncem your 
child, but in eveiy phase of your own Ufa Your 
child will be swift to detect tiie unreality of a good 
advioe or a good example in the matter of truthful- 
ness, when he sees yon transgress, both by word 
and deed, in the matter of temper or intemperanoei 
One need not dwell on the public schod as a means 
in the training of your children, but one would 
stnmgly impress upon yon the influenoe of ihe 
echool at h/ome. The publio school is designed 
to be a help to you, and not a substitute for 
you, in the education of your children. The re- 
gularity and the punctuality of your child's at- 
tendance is in your hands, and the home interest 
in the school lessons has even a greater and 
more lasting influence than the repeating of these 
lessens to the publio teacher. If you can only 
make your diild as anxious to secure the reWard of 
your approval for diligence in the prepatation of 
lessons at home as he is to gain high marks in his 
dass, you are bringing him under one of the most 
effective educational forces. You have within your 
reach another means of education in ehiidren'e hooke. 
We hope to deal with the family library in another 
psper, but here we would urge you to stimulate and 
superintend the home-readiog of your children. 
The selection of suitable books is not without diffi- 
culty, but this general principle is a good one, that, 
while you do not despise such as interest and 
develop the imagination, you should mainly select 
those that deal with the fJEU^ of history in an 
attractive way. A bve of reality is one of the 



highest attainments in life, and ought to be fostered 
in your child's reading. An exclusive reading of 
story books irritates the child's mind, and gives him 
an excited and unhealthy view of life. Another 
means that you must attend to is found in the pla/jh 
grownd and the amusements of your child. Toys 
may teach design ; a pet in the household, tender- 
ness ; a healthy game in the playground, courage 
and self-restraint and honour ; but the good influ- 
ences of the playground and the home amusements 
depend upon your interest and care. Never think 
that it is beneath you to stoop in sympathy and 
interest to the level of your child in healthy 
amusement His pleasures may be made a great 
means of promoting the growth of good character. 
The Swnda^ etkool amd the pvbUc warMp of Urn ekiarA 
are among the effective means for the training of 
your children. But the Sunday school in which 
you take no personal interest wOl do little good ; 
and if you are not careful to help your children in 
the duty of puUic worship, th^ may attend ordi- 
nances and receive little benefit When the yooog 
are taken to church and tanght to ait quiet and 
behave properly, without having any intelligeiit 
interest in the service, they are apt to fonn a hsbit 
of inattention, which may be a leas and a grief to 
them in after years. Be careful to explain the 
nature of the service, and, as far as you can, the 
subject of the sermon, and strive to make your 
children intelligent woishippenw In writing of the 
above means of educating your children, one is not 
overlooking the fiEust that ^e air of a wdl-regulated 
home, which cannot be defined or described, counts 
fiur more than any distinct effort, in the moulding 
of the character of the fiunOy. The air of a home 
that is pure with fiunily honour, and sweet with 
the fear of God, will nourish the young lifii in up- 
rightness and piety, and your children will grow 
good as the lilies grow beautiful. 

We shall conclude this paper by a word of warn- 
ing against deteriorating influenoeSi Beware of 
favouriUem, because this is not only a violation of 
domestic righteousness, but a pernicious influenoe 
on your fiivourite child. Let the mother be care- 
ful to guard against concealing afauUfnm ihefaAar^ 
in order that the defiuilting child may escape 
chastisement When your boy or girl discovers 
this want of confidence between fiither and mother, 
a very serious loss of parental authority will be the 
result. Take care not to foster in your child what 
may be called oU^mamuhnsee, For, though firihen 
and mothers are proud of precocious diildren, it is 
foolish to fiy in the £ue of natural development 
It is foolish and wrong to fiwter firuit in the4Mason 
that nature has designed for blossom. Beware of 
puniMng your Mid in anger OT m tk fitoftenqMr; 
and be careful to restrain the impulsive endear- 
ments that may come alter your anger has passed 
away. In all your dealings with your fiunily, be 
careful to keep both your angec end your love 
under the restraints of rigfateouaneea 
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IL What is always Pbssent in it. 

" rriHE great characteristic of Modem Life is 

-*• Worry." 

It is rather more than twenty-one years since I 
first read that sentence. I see again the two 
handsome Volumes, fresh from the Publisher, sent 
by the Author. I see the thick, cream-laid leaves, 
as I cut them. I am aware of the pleasant fra- 
grance of a new book, dear to some as the smell of 
hawthorn blossom. I catch my first view of the 
large clear print And the short sentence which 
(as befits its importance) was likewise an entire 
paragraph looks me in the &ce as it did then. 

The writer of it was Arthur Helps; a wise, 
Bweet-natured, good man. His boolos are wise, 
kindly, charming: but he was better than his 
books. I see the beautifrd face, sad, humorous, 
thoughtfbl, anxious. He was the best and most 
loyable man I ever knew. 

^'The great characteristic of Modem life is 
Worry." There is something in temperament: 
aomething in surroundings: and peacefrd seasons 
come (€rod be thanked !) in the life of most But 
the statement is trae to the experience of most 
It was trae to the experience of the man who 
made it I think I may say it is trae to yours, 
my friendly reader, though I never saw you and 
never may. Just once, a few years ago, a worthy 
mortal who is now far fixmi worldly trouble said 
to the writer, that he '^ preached too much about 
Worry." I looked in tiie worthy mortal's face. 
It was wom and lined with care, which had spoiled 
his nerves and his temper as well as lined his face : 
and a little before he had told me that certain 
vexations in his lot were breaking his heart ^ Is 
there more of Worry in my preadung than in your 
lot f " was all my answer : and the good old man 
shook his white head and said no more. Not but 
what he retained his opinion. For there used to 
be folk who thought that there was something 
wrong about sermons which treated of realities in 
their homes and hearts, and which Qn. fact) they 
could understand and feel to be trae. And the 
right sermons were those which dealt with mys- 
teries which neither preacher nor hearer could com- 
prehend, and which had no bearing on actual life 
and well-doing. 

Tou know what Worry ia It is a little thing, 
sometimes a very little tUng : but it is a continual 
thing. And you have found that a load which is 
not in &ct veiy heavy grows very heavy to one's 
feeling if you have to cany it a long way ; if you can 
never lay it down. When our experience ai life is 
short, we think to ourselves that we are much 
worried now, but that the circumstances are ex- 
ceptional : all this will blow over ; and days will 
come in which there shall be no little cross^ioci- 
dents, irritations, disappointments. But you leam. 



as you go on, that as it is the unexpected that 
mostly happens, so it is the exceptional that gen- 
erally abides. In * cheerful moods, when bodily 
and mental health is high, you smile at Worry 
and make little of it : you cannot imagine how you 
let it worry you so much. In desponding moods, 
when you have run down, when the constant work 
which keeps you on your feet has ceased for a too 
brief blink of rest, when you are weak in body 
and soul, you break down under Worry : you burst 
out into the cry that you cannot stand this any 
longer. For perhaps as many poor human beings 
wish (like Elgah) that they were at rest under 
multitudinous and ceaseless Worry, as under single 
great and overwhelming trials. 

Worry is a little thing, it was said. Ton do 
not call it Worry when death is in the house: 
when some dear member of the little household 
must go fiir away: when sickness and pain lie 
heavOy on yourself, and all your worldly work is 
laid aaide and most of it quito forgotten : when 
you are thinking anxiously of the friture of your 
children : when the awfrd sorrow comes of one of' 
them choosing evfl and not good. Qod forbid this 
last bittemess should be sent to any reader of this 
page ! Yet every Bhick Sheep was onoe somebody's 
dear little boy. These are thingB which rise high 
above the mark of that which we call Worry. ISkit 
it Ib worry when the post frdls to bring the letter 
you had specially looked for, and- counted on with- 
out a foreboding of fitilure. It is worry when 
some stupid servant spills a pan of burning coals 
(which should never have been there) on a caipet 
which is irreplaceable and which has grown into a 
remembrancer of the Auld Lang Syne. It is worry 
when a friend borrows a handsomely-bound book, 
and after long delay restores it with the binding 
scratched and several of the leaves loosened : It is 
worry when the friend never returns the book at 
all, but lends it to somebody else, who lends it to 
another, who passes it still ftrther on, till it enters 
into the unknown, and returns to you no mora I 
know few things more wonyiog ^an the careless- 
ness and dishonesty of many folk as to books: 
and I take this opportunity of stating that I never 
wiU lend a book to any mortal (with just two ex- 
ceptions) any more. It is worry when your horse 
falls lame just when he is specially needed : when 
your water-supply fails just as the house is to be 
filled with guests: when some iU-set and thick- 
skinned person persists in harping upon a diugreo- 
able subject, or repeating to you some unfiiendly 
remark which was never intended for your ear. 
This last, it may be remarked in passing, can be 
stopped ; and ought always to be stopped with a 
firm hand. Then, Stupi^ty is a great fisust, and 
factor, in human life : sometimes one thinks there 
comes an Epidemic of it^ during which nearly 
everybody misunderstands what is sud, goes and 
waits at the wrong place at the wrong hour, con- 
veys a message exactly the opposite of that given 
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him to deliTeTy keeps in his pocket for a week the 
letter given hiin to poet Let it be repeated here 
(it was eaid elsewhere). He who posts his own 
letters is possibly a good man, bat oertainly a wise 
one. Now, in the course of Providenoe, the pun- 
ishment (in inconvenience or absolute suffering) 
which follows a stupid mistake, is many times very 
heavy and shaip ; more so than in the case of a 
moral offence : and the sting which is felt through 
all a sensitive nature in such a case is Vital and 
Essential Wony. 

Do you think I am handling my suf>jedt lightly f 
Tou are mistaken, my friend, if you do. Do you 
think I am treating it ill-naturedly I In that case 
you are mistaken toa 

Now, Worry is disagreeable. It is a thing you 
don't like. And, roughly speaking, Everything 
you don't like is a temptation. I recall, vividly, over 
many days, the true saying of a very little girl : 
*' Pm always good when I am amused." The say- 
ing sets forth a large and serious truth. Now (1) 
Anything you don't like tends to make you bad : 
and (2) Whatever tends to make you bad is a 
temptation. Well, Worry tends to make yon 
snappish ; discontented; irritable]; hasty of speech 
to servants and to children ; disagreeable to any 
poor visitor who comes with a long story of trouble 
and looks for sympathy and help. Worry tends 
to make you chi^e at the arrangements of ^e Dis- 
posing Hand above you : It is all pushing in the 
direction of Ckirm Ood amd tf ml Ton know it ia. 
I therefore say that Worry does not directly tend 
to make you good, but rather bad. If we are to 
do anything that is pointed at by the serious coun- 
sel <?roi9 •» groMf we must resist the primary ten- 
dencies of Worry. We must counterwork them : 
evade them: somehow get the better of them. 
All this IS one step in what I wish to say to you, 
unknown friend. 

Here is another step. God sends na all sudi a 
deal of Worry : Ood so plainly intends each of us 
to have so much Worry : Worry goes, so much to 
form, in this life, the character into which we are 
growing, and which we must take with us when 
we go into the unseen world : that any one who 
really can trust Ctod (and this means can trust 
our Blessed Redeemer, can trust Jisus Ohbist) 
would fed perfectly sure that there must be a way 
of taking worry rightly, so that it shall do us good 
and not harm. Worry, rightly taken, should 
train to quietness, humUity, patience, gentleness, 
sympathy. It ought not to eventuate (though 
it naturally does) in making othen suffer because 
we are uncomfortable: in making us a source 
of painful worry to others because we are worried 
ourselves* 

Now for my next step. The good qualities we 
attain in best measure are exactly the good quali- 
ties to whose opposite bad qualities we had natur- 
ally the strongest tendency. 

The most fluent speaker I almost ever listened 



to (I heard him times innumerable: he became 
Lord Ohancellor) was in his early manhood a stam- 
merer who could not say a sentence without being 
puUed up. But he set himself to fight against the 
infirmity (TkU cm Mmg I do): and he became 
literally more tkan eomqu/gnr. He not merely 
corrected the fitult: he attained the opposite ex- 
cellence. 

By Gk)d's grace : by hard work : by long perse- 
verance : by many prayers : l^ aUmiing eairgfidly 
to tvery little physical and tpirihuU Mp : each of us 
Ohristian folk may really do as concerns all our 
faults and failings that which Lord Chancellor 
Truro did as concerned his infirmity of speecL 
We may grow strongest where we had been weakest 
We may put down the &ult and gain the opposite 
exceUenca If we were hasty-tempered, we may 
grow conspicuously patient and forbearing. If we 
were very easily worried, we may attain a placidity 
marvellous to ourselves. I wOl admit that the 
tendency to be easUy worried founds so much on 
our bodQy constitution, on the framework of our 
nerves, on the quickness of our brain (all of which 
not even the Hdy Spirit can reach directly, mx 
tries to reach directly), that Qod's grace has in 
some a vast deal to do in the way of spiritual 
strengthening (the Psalm says " strengthenedst me 
with strength in my soul"), before the physical 
temptation and hindrance can be faced with any 
kind of success. But then God's grace is able to 
do a vast deaL Its power is limitless : or (if you 
will be precise) limited only by the need for it 
The sweetest-tempered and gentlest human beings 
I have ever known were sudi as had bad tempers 
naturally. But th^ took the temptation in hand 
and mastered it The most resigned and cheerful 
workers in a humble sphere have heea those who 
once had more than the ordinary share of ambitious 
stirringi and desire for fiune. But they tried afler 
something better, and they attained it I have 
even known a man whose &oe flushed up to fury, 
and who howled inarticulately, when you praised 
excellence in any mortal but himself, partially 
cured. He never quite left off finntically seeking 
to pfut a spoke in the wheel of any acquaintance^ 
it must be confessed. Nor have I remarked that 
ingrained insincerity was ever quite cured. But 
then the insincere man did not try to be cured. 
He had found that Dishonesty was the best Policy : 
at leasts that it did very well as ocmcems this 
worid. Unscrupulous pushing and self-seeking, 
combined with judicious trimming, often gain con- 
siderable worldly advantages. Ajid though the 
truthful man would not have them at the price, 
we have known such somewhat embittered by £Eu;ts 
which he had come to know. But I put all this 
aside, meanwhila I have something to say about 
it, elsewhera It ought to be said : and it shall ba 
What I wish to say now is, that we must take 
Worry in hand, with determinatioa And this is 
just what in fiict we fail to da There are many 
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folk who will pray earnestly for Gkxl's grace, and 
put their whole moral nature upon the stretdi, in 
the matter of what they think greater duties and 
greater temptations, who, as for Worry and its ten- 
dencies and forming influences, let themselves slide : 
and this does them the greatest harm. It is the 
besetting sin that we are specially bound to resist. 
It is the atmosphere we are breathing hour by hour 
that it most concerns us to see to that it be health- 
fuL And the moral atmosphere in which most 
professed Christians of middle age must needs live 
in this Nineteenth Century, is the atmosphere of 
Worry. The sins which do most easily beset most 
professed Christians in these days are the sins to 
which Worry is the great temptation. 

Tou agree with me^ I think, that if we are not 
spiritually to deteriorate, between each Conmiunion, 
probably each month, we must quite resolutely 
take Worry in hand. And my next step is to ask, 
How ? A. E. H. B. 

PAPSBS BT MINISTERS WHO HAVE VISITED IT. 

IL — ^Thb Lake of Galilee — ^A Palestine 

Sketch. 

By B0T. J. Cahbbon Lxes, D.D., St GiW, 

Edinbuigh. 

T HAVE often been asked if I was not disap- 
J- pointed in my visit to Palestine^ bat am 
always .most truly able to reply that I was not — 
no, not one bit Perhaps this was because my 
imagination had never pictured the scenes of the 
Holy Land in any gorgeous form previous to my 
visit A friend of my own, a minister much given 
to pictorial preaching, who had often depicted the 
grandeur of the Hebrew mountains, the verdure of 
the plains, and the glory of the sunsets, when he 
saw the reality — the dirty towns, the squalid 
people, the barren hills, the wretched^ cultivated 
fields, was so utterly disgusted, and felt so pain- 
fully the contrast between the ideal land of his 
fimcy and the miserable land of his traveb^ that 
he devoutly wished he had stayed at home. He 
came back thoroughly disillusioned. He never 
could preach the old pictorial sermons again. 
Certainly, there is a great deal to disgust in Pales- 
tine. It is, particularly, a country terribly given 
up to lying and imposture. When one sees the 
^ pious frauds " that are everywhere current, and 
accepted with implicit faith by multitudes, the 
impression produced is very revolting. But, so far 
as my own experience goes, I am bound to say, 
that if a traveller visits Palestine with his Bible 
in his hand, to see how it is iUustrated by the 
sceneiy of the oountiy, he will not be disappointed. 
He may turn away sadly from the doubtfid ** Holy 
Sepulchre," from the mummeries of the Via Do- 
lorosa^ the palpable impostures of Nazareth, the 
water-pots of Eefr-Cana, and the thousand and 



one sacred relics pointed out by monkish hands 
for his devout inspection ; but he will be amply 
rewarded as he roams over the Mount of Olives, 
rides through the valley of the Jordan, stands be- 
tween Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, sits upon 
the broken parapet of Jacob's Well in Samaria, or 
drinks from the fountain of living water at the 
gate of Nazareth. The natural features he looks 
upon, will bring the Scripture scenes before him 
with a vividness and rendity of which he could 
previously have formed no conception. Constantly, 
when reading some passage in the Old Testament, 
or some incident in our Lord's history, my thoughts 
at once go back to what I saw in Palestine ; the 
well -remembered mountain, glade, or river is 
present to me, and the sacred page seems to glow 
with a life and freshness imparted from these asso- 
ciations. No ! I can't say I was disappointed with 
Palestine. The remembrance of my travels there 
is a source of perpetual instruction and joy. 

There is, I think, no part of the Holy Land 
which brings home to one the Scripture story more 
vividly than the Lake of Galilee or Sea of Tiberias. 
Many of the miracles, parables, and words of our 
Lord, have here their locality, and it is marvellous 
how a visit to the scene helps to realise and bring 
them vividly before one. It was on a Saturday even- 
ing when I and my friends got thera We had a 
day of hard travel In the morning we had left 
Nazareth ; at noon we had climbed Mount Tabor, 
amid a crowd of Russian pilgrims ; all the after- 
noon we had toiled along the great plain, from the 
centre of which rises the saddle-shaped hill, pointed 
out as the Mount of the Beatitudes ; it was almost 
dark when we came to the edge of this plateau, and 
looked down into a wide fissure, at the bottom of 
which gleamed water, touched by the setting sun. 
This was the Lake of Galilee. A race down the 
steep bank, and we find our encampment at an old 
bath-house, built over a hot spring near the water's 
edge. The place our servants had selected was 
simply perfect We could see almost the whole ex- 
tent of the lake frt>m where we rested ; not a ripple 
broke the surface of the water which reflected, as 
in a mirror, the steep diflBs of the opposite shore. 
It was a delightful place to spend Sunday in, and 
that ''day most calm, most bright," which we 
passed there, will long remain in memory, one of 
the happiest of the days of rest ** threaded together 
on time's string." 

What is the lake like ? Let me try and tell the 
reader. It resembles one of the l^glish lakes, 
more than the Scotch, the Irish, or the Italian. 
There is something of the same greenness and soft- 
ness in its surroundings that we admire in Der- 
wentwater and Buttermere. It measures thirteen 
miles long by about six in its broadest part, and 
the river Jordan flows into it and out at its lower 
end, on its way to the Dead Sea ; on one side the 
beach is slightly shelving, and of gravel ; and on 
the other, there ^re somewhat precipitous diffi. 
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which are pointed out as the steep place down 
which the herd of Bwine ran into the sea. On 
Sunday afternoon, one of my firiends and I took a 
quiet walk to the spot where the Jordan leaves the 
laka We kept close to the water the whole way, 
without meeting a single human being ; and after 
a good "stretch/' saw the great muddy river, 
f1i^ged by long spear-headed reeds, begin its rapid 
course down the vaUey. At another time we went 
along the lake in the opposite direction, so that we 
saw a good deal of it while there. There were 
two features that struck me personally as belong- 
ing to it. The one was its tropical character. Hot 
springs abound along its margin. Earthquakes are 
frequent Plants grow here that grow nowhere else 
in Palestine. There are some groups of palm-trees, 
and birds of bright plumage flash about The other 
feature is its loneliness. There is but one inhabited 
town upon its shore with an earthquake-shattered 
wall round it, the town of Tiberias, a holy city in 
the estimation of the Jews, but ertremely unclean 
to Gtotile eyes, of filthy, narrow streets, and squalid, 
poverty-stricken inhabitants. There was only one 
boat upon the lake — a cranky, leaky, much- 
patched-together tub, for a sail in which the 
navigators wanted us to pay a considerable sum, 
in addition to risking our lives. A gentleman 
whom I afterwards met ventured upon a voyage in 
this vessel. One of those sudden squalls, common 
here, came down, and the boat nearly went to the 
bottom, and reached the shore half-full of water. 
It was difficult for us to realise that this silent, 
saiUess sheet of water was once the seat of many 
industries, and that round it had once clustered 
a teeming population. It was so in the time of 
Christ I have heard the idea propounded from 
the pulpit, that Christ frequented the lake for 
solitude and meditation. The very reverse is the 
cas& In His time^ all the stir and life of Pales- 
tine centred here, and when He came down from 
Nasareth, the change was in its way as great as if 
one came out of our Highland glens into a manu- 
fiusturing district '' Nowhere, except in the capital 
itself," as it has well been said,^ " could Christ have 
found such a sphere for His works and words of 
mercy; from no other centre could His fame have 
so gone throughout Syria ; nowhere else could He 
have drawn around Him the vast multitudes that 
hung on His lips. In that busy stir of life were 
the natural elements out of which His future dis- 
ciples were to be formed. Far reinoved from the 
capital, mingled with the GentUe races of Lebanon 
and Arabia, the dwellers by the Sea of Galilee were 
free from most of the strong pr^udice which in 
the South of Palestine raised a bar to His recq>- 
tion. He came to preach the gospel to the poor, 
to the ' weary and heavy laden,' to seek and save 
that which was lost Where could He find work 
so readily as in the ceaseless toil and turmoil of 
those teeming villages and bui^ waters f The 
^ Stanley*! Siiuii and PaUttime. 



heathen or half heathen tax-gatherers would be 
there, sitting by the lake -side at the receipt of 
custouL The Roman soldiers would be there, 
quartered with their slaves to repress the turbu- 
lence of the Galilean peasantry; and the hardy 
boatmen, filled with the fiiithful and gratefi^ 
spirit by which that peasantry was always distin- 
guished, would supply the energy and docility which 
He needed for HIb followers." That is most true. 

As we five Scotchmen sit by the lake^ore in 
the Sabbath eventide, we tell one another with 
something of a feeling of awe, how the old familiar 
stories have come back upon us during the day. 
How along this broad margin, formed by the 
beach, jETi walked, followed by His disciples. 
From a boat out there He preached to the mul- 
titude on the shore. In that plain above us, 
spangled with spring flowers. He spoke of the 
'' lilies of the field." In that bare stony field, the 
sower may have been sowing, and the wheat and 
tares growing, when He looked upon them and drew 
forth their eternal spiritual meaning. "Where 
do you think," says one of the party quietly, *^ it 
was that the disciples saw Him standing alone in the 
early morning after His resurrection t" We wfsn 
silent, too deeply solemnised to speak, but the mind 
of each of us went back to the fire of coals, and 
the group around it, and the gentle voice that said, 
''Lovest thouMer 

After a short stay by the lake, we broke up our 
encampment and rode along the shore northwaida 
We passed ruined towns, known by name to every 
Christian child. Magdala is a collection of two or 
three wretched huts. A fountain overshadowed 
by a fig-tree, and surrounded by ruins, marks the 
supposed site of Capernaum. " Exalted unto hea- 
ven," said Christ, " thou shalt be brought down to 
helL" A little luiy with a stream &lling into it, 
at the mouth of which a large shoal of fish was 
playing, still bears, in a corrupted form, the name 
of Bethisaidai or, " the house of fish," the town of 
Andrew and James and John. Two naked Arabs, 
who had pitched their tents there, and were busy 
mending their nets, were the only sign of life I saw. 
'^Woe unto thee, Bethsaiday" are the words of 
Christ, that oome home to us as we pass them. 
Farther along, we reach a vast mass of ruins, some 
of them the remains of very fine buildings, if we 
may judge from the carving of the stones scattered 
about, evidently once a great rich dty, though now 
without inhabitant This is probably Chorann, 
say explorers. If so, the doom of Christ has fallen 
indeed. At this point we left the lake, and pro- 
ceeded on our way with the snow-ci^ped summit 
of Hermon gleaming before us, and as we mounted 
a hill, had a view of the land of the Gadarenes 
and the plains of Bashan, rolling away into the 
far distance. Do you think any one who saw what 
we saw has a right to come home and say ''he 
was disappointed with Palestine"! I think not 
But there are some people ill to pleasei 
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JTlje Ztmpttb Cfjrtsttan^ 

pHKISTIANS are beset with temptations to 
^ things which are, in themselyes, glaringly sin- 
fbL The heart is so deodtftd that we think our- 
aelves pure and spotless until we stand face to 
hce mih a fascination which allures to destruction, 
and, bit by bit, resolutions, vows, principles — in 
one weak moment — are swept away. Oh, why is 
thiat It is because we have relied on ounehes^ 
ofur own strength, our own ability to conquer sin; 
we think we are safe, and so we fall 

There are temptations which visit GM's people 
to purify them. ''He knoweth the way that I 
take ; when He hath tried me^ I shall come forth as 
gold." In long sickness there are temptations to 
munnuring, discontent, rebellious feelings. But 
there are, on the other hand, precious lessons of 
waiting, resting, trusting, to be learned at the 
Saviour's feet. Hours of forced retirement from 
the world are seasons when His voice is more dis- 
tinctly heard, " Learn of Me." He was meek, lowly, 
resigned, obedient. Loss of wealth brings peculiar 
temptations. It is hard to be deprived of what 
seemed necessary to the eigoyment of life; but 
OUT Father has a bank which never fails, and He 
IB able " to supply all our need." Is your heart 
torn with grief at the death of some loved one 1 
" Whom He loveth He chasteneth." He took the 
pruning knife and cleansed you, in order that you 
should bring forth "much fruit" to His glory. 
Whatever be your special temptation, there is a 
''needs be" for the trial, and there is a way of 
escape. Christ is able to succour the tempted. 
And He was alone in the Via Dolorosa, alone on 
the Gross, while we are never left alone to battle 
against temptation. We have His sympathy, His 
upholding strength and presence, the consolations 
of His Spirit, the promises in His Word. 

M. S. S. Hbbdmak. 

jTaHeli Itahtfi. 

•« We aU do fade at a lea/.^'-^jMA. Ut. 6. 

Fadxd leaves, faded leaves I 
Lying knee-deep in the wood, 
Whirl'd aboQt by breezes rude^ — 
These but yesterday were seen 
Hanging lu^htly, firaah and ereen ; 
Kow they fie. all brown and old. 
Mingling with the kindred moold, — 

Poor &ded leaves 1 

Pictured here, behold onr life^ 
Past in peace or tost in strife, 
Langhin£^ dandnff on the bongh, 
High a moment, fitUen now. 
Should we ding with slender stay 
Until antnmn nde away, 
E'en tUl winter spend its rage^ 
Ko new spring revisits age. 
To part the oord of feeble eld 
Keedless shall the storm be swelled ; 
Bnt, to join old friends around, 
floftly, gently to the ground. 

Fall the ftded leaves. 

N. KXNKXDT KAOXSHZn. 



Ef)e Cliorojiooty JTamils. 

By R. M. BALULinTKE, Author of 
*' Philosopher Jack,*' etc. 

Chaptsb II. 

IT was what sailors call a " dirty night." When 
you looked out npon the sea it seemed as if 
there were nothing there but horrible darkness. 
If you went down to the beach, however, — dose 
under the fishing-village of Sunland — you found 
that there was just enough of light to make the 
darkness visibla 

Tremendous waves came rolling madly into the 
bay, their white crests gleaming against the black 
sky until they came down like thunder on the 
sand. The wind roared and whistled over the bay, 
cutting off the foam-tops of the billows and hurl- 
ing them against the neighbouring difiGi Mingled 
rain and hail filled the shrieking blast, and horrid 
uproar seemed to revel everywhere. 

'' €k)d have mercy on those at sea," was uttered 
by many a lip that night It was a most suitable 
prayer 1 Some there were, doubtless, who uttered 
it with a little shudder as they turned in their beds, 
but said and did nothing more. Others there were, 
weak in body, perhaps, but strong in spirit, who 
reflected, with some degree of comfort, that th^ 
had given of their gold to hdp those whose busi- 
ness it is to hdp the perishing. And there were 
others who had little gold to give, but who ghidly 
gave their strong, stalwart bodies, and risked their 
precious lives to save the perishing. 

Many of these last were on the beach at Sunland 
that night, with oilskin coats and caps, cowering 
in the lee of boats and rocks, or leaning against 
the furious gale as they tried to gase out to sea 
through the blinding deet and spray. 

Among these fishermen were two young men — 
tall and strong — who seemed to despise shdter, 
and stood at the very edge of the raging sea. One 
was a black-bearded man of the CoastguanL The 
other, as his dress betokened, was a Jack-tar of 
the Royal Navy. 

*' There, she shows a light," said the naval youth, 
as a flame, like that of a blazing tar-barrd, shot 
suddenly up against the dark sky and showed the 
rigging of a wreck, far out in the bay where the 
war of wind and waves was fiercest 

Scarcdy had this light appeared when the Goast- 
guardman laid his hand on the young sailoi^s 
shoulder and pointed towards the diEb far away 
to the left of the bay. There a rocket had cut 
the heavens with a line of vivid fire. While they 
gased, another sprang up into the sky. 

"A vessel on the xodu 1" said the Goastguaid- 
man (he had to shout in the other's ear, so loud 
was the gale); " my duty lies there. Will you go 
with me, or stay to see the lifeboat startt" 

<' 111 stick by the lifeboat," shouted the man-of- 
war's man, and they parted. 
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Ah ! it was grand to see that lifeboat go into 
action. She could be eaailj seen, though the night 
was so darky for she was painted pure white and 
bright blue, with a scarlet stripe round her — a 
"^ing of light," but by no' means a light thing! 
She was so large, and stout, and heaTy, that she 
required a strong carriage on four wheels to trans- 
port her from her boat-house to the edge of the 
sea, which foamed, and hissed, and leaped up at 
her bow as if to taste the morsel which it hoped 
soon to swallow. 

While the boat was yet on its carriage, her stout 
coxswain, or captaia, clambered in. 

'' Now then, my jolly volunteers," he shouted, 
''jump up, and on wi' your life-belt&" 

At that word our handsome young sailor laid 
his hands on the edge of the boat and vaulted into 
her as if he had been made of india-rubber. Ten 
more men followed his'ezample, and quickly put on 
their belta 

'' Nobody allowed to go off without a life-belt," 
said the coxswain to the young sailor, "besides, 
it's against rules to let yon go.** 

''How's that?" asked the youth; "you called 
for volunteera" 

" Yes, but our voluntedr-crew is already made up, 
so yon must jump out Thank you all the same, 
my fine fellow." 

The man-of-war^s nuin was too well disciplined 
to think of resistance, even for a moment With 
a look of disappointment and an active bound, he 
leaped out upon the sand. 

At that moment one of the men raised an oar, 
which was blown round by a sudden blast, and its 
end struck another of the crew on the temple, 
rendering him almost insensibla He had to be 
pat out at once, and another volunteer was called 
for. Like a flash of light, our youthful seaman 
again vaulted into the boat His services were 
now accepted, and a cork life-belt was given to him, 
which he quickly put on. 

Meanwhile crowds of men, and even some women 
and boys, stood ready at the launching-ropes. The 
word was given. There was a strong and a long 
pull all together, and the lifeboat sprang into the 
sea as if it had been alive, with her crew seated 
and the oars out A huge wave caught her bow 
and raised her up almost perpendicular. She 
seemed as if about to dance a reel upon her 
rudder. Our man of-war's-man had rowed iu many 
a wild sea, but never before had he seen the like 
of that Nevertheless, he clung to his seat like a 
limpet, and pulled at his oar with all his might 
The others were more accustomed to that special 
work. Just as she seemed about to topple over, 
the boat dropped forward and plunged out to sea. 
The next wave caught her in the same way, but 
with less power. Another stroke of the short, 
stout oars, and they had got fairly off into deep 
water. 

Then did the heart of the young sailor beat 



wildly, for, besides rcyoicing iu that fierce struggle 
with the storm, he knew tibat his mission was one 
of mercy as well as danger. But how much more 
wildly did his heart b^t when he reached the 
wreck, and, by the light of the blazing tar-barrel, 
beheld about twenty human beings — some of them 
women and children — clinging to the wreck, which 
was buried in foaming water by every sea. . 

One by one they were got into the lifeboat with 
great difficulty. Then tiie boat was poshed <^ 
and rowed towards the land. What a deep-toned 
shout there was on shore when her light form was 
dimly seen coming in on the crest of a great billow ! 
And what a mighty cheer rang out when she drew 
doeer, and the man at the bow-oar stood up and 
cried " Thank God, aU mmAT 

Just then a monster wave fell on the stem of 
the boat and filled it One little girl was swept 
overboard and went away with the backward rakh 
ef water, as the boat was hauled out of danger. 
Every one saw this, and a terrible cry went up, but 
only one man moved. Our young sailor spnmg 
after the child. He knew that it was almost es- 
tain death to enter that surf without a rope, but 
a spirit of selfnuunifice— founded on the great ex- 
ample of Jesus — ^urged him on. He had no time 
to think-— -only to act He caught the diild and 
was dragged ^ong with her into the wild sea. At 
that moment anoUier Ooastguardman, who chanced 
to be a fiiend of the man-of-war's man, came upon 
the scena Seeing what had occurred, he seised the 
end of a rope which some men had just brought 
down, tied it round his waist, dashed into the sea, 
caught the sailor and the girl in the wide grasp of 
his strong arms — and then all three were hauled to 
the land in safety. 

The poor child was nearly insensible, and bad to 
be carried to a neighbouring cottage; and the 
young saUor staggered so fi[t)m exhaustion that his 
friend and another man were obliged to support 
him as he went 

" Who is he V inquired one of the fisherwomen, 
as she foUowed behind. 

The Ooastguardman locked over his shoulder 
with a proud glance in his sparkling eye, and said 
aloud, " His name is Richard Thorogood." 

A statement which was received with three loud 
and ringing cheers. \Tq he continued. 
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Stntton. 

THE HOLY TKIKITT. 

Bj Eer. JoHK Macuod, B.A., Oorsn. 

"InOteTuimtofiluiFaOier, »kI of Ote Sm, and 0/ iltt 

Holy OfcMt,"— Matthbw UTiii 19. 

rFHE doctnne of the Holy Trinity ia a deep 
-'- mystery. But in what sense t Not as being 
contnu7 to, albeit inuueasimbly above. Season. 
No doubt it may easily be so stated as to give 
ground for such an imputation, as, for example, 
when the word Penon is used as if intended to 
convey the same meaning as when we speak of an 
individual, or member of a species, or as when the 
Eternal Three are apparently affirmed to be One 
in the tame imee in which They are Three. This, 
' however, is not to state bt^t to mw-state the Faith. 
The doctnne of the Trinity is a Mystery princi- 
pally in two aspects. Yiitt, as being incapable 
of apprehension by mere natmal Beason, or other- 
wise than by the illumination of the Holy Ghost, 
now abiding in the Church as the Body of Chris! 
" yo man knotoeth the Son but the FtOher, and no 
man knowetA the Faiher but the Smt, and he to 
whom the Son mil reveal Sim." Again, " JTo man 
can sajt that Jeme is ike Lord btU hy the Holy 
GhogL" The eternal and co-eqnal Son, even 
Jesus, Qod incarnate, alone reveals the Father. 
The eternal Holy Ohoet, co-equal with the Father 
and the Sod, and dweDing personally in the Church 
as the Spirit of Christ, is the alone Bevealer of Jesus 
Christ, the Son, and through Him of the Father 
also. Further, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ia 
a mystery, as, however apprehended by the spiritual, 
incapable of being comprehended by any. Incom- 
prehensibility belongs necessarily to the concep- 
tion of Infinite Being. To say that the fiiith of 
the Trinity is a mystery in these aspects is not 
to admit any presumption as to its incredibility. 
Religion presuj^raees our communion with the In- 
finite. No rdigion, therefore, which professes to 
be vdd of mystery can be true. What then 

is the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity 1 

The subject is to be approached with awe. 
"Be nleTU, all fle^ before the Lord." It is, 
however, an encouragement to remember (I) that it 
is neeeuary to contemplate what Ood has been 

No. 27. 



pleased to reveal of His Being. " Man's diief end 
is to glorify God." But God cannot be glorified 
except as He is known. For this very end, or, at 
leas^ fi)r this, primarily, among other ends, that 
He may be htoatt, Ood hath revealed Himself 
And (2) our supreme Uemedness is in the vision 
of God as BO revealed. " Thit it Sternal Life, to 
hww Ood." Every sectarian error may be traced 
to defective conceptions of God, or misapprehen- 
sion of the verity of the Holy Trinity. In like 
manner the comparative superficiality of our modem 
reli^ous life is probably due in no small d^ree 
to ne^ect in the concentration of the gase of the 
^ririt upon the Triune God. 

In Bsaerting the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity 
we most use the terms which the experience of 
^hteen centuries has proved necessary. These 
terms may at first only seem to create confusion, 
but they come gradually to yield vp an ever-deepen- 
ing meanittg. 

Firtt, there ia affirmed the Unity of Godhead 
In Israel, God dqweited a testimony to His unity. 
— "Sear, Itmel, the Lord our God ia one 
Lord" The Chrietiau religion not less clearly 
makes the same affirmation, " To its there it but one 
Ood, the Father." God is one, not in a numerical 
sense, as when you speak of one of several ; but 
abtUvtdy and by nature. Infinite Godhead cannot 
be divided : and therefiiie Uiere cannot be but 
" only one living and true God." 

Secondly, it has been revealed that there is Tri- 
Penonality tn Godhead. The mystray of the tri- 
petsonality of the Godhead is not greater than that 
implied in any conception of an Infinite Being. But 
it needs more guarded statement. The place whereon 
we here stand is indeed holy ground. When we 
speak of the three Persons of tiie Godhead, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, we have to 
guard against a twofold liability — on the one 
hand, the liability to substitute for the conception 
of Three Pertona, eternally tubtitting at tvch, that 
of One' Person known in three m/odtt of manifetta- 
tion ; and, on the otlier hand, the liability, while 
confessing the Faith of the Three Persons, not 
merely to distinguish, but mentally to divide, the 
One Svbitance of Godhead firam the Three Pertone 
tubtitting. The Substance, or Being, of Godhe&d 
exists not, save in the three Divine Persons. All 
the properties of Godhead are Personal, and can 
only belong to Petsona. It ia affirmed, then {and 
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affirmed because most surely revealed), that there 
are to be adored Three Living Ones— the Eternal 
Father, the Eternal Son, and the Eternal Holy 
Ghost, in each of whom subeistB the one Substance 
or Being of Godhead, and each of whom is dis- 
tinctly the One God, — " distinctly, for each is not 
the other, and yet indivisibly, because each is the 
same One Qod : and the Substance of the Godhead 
cannot be divided." 

Thirdly, there is an Eternal Order in the Divine 
Persons. The one God, the Father Almighty, is, 
Personally, of none. The Son receives fiom the 
Father by eternal "generation" (which term is 
used to set forth an eyerlasting action internally 
fulfilled, and inconceiyable by creature thought) 
the One Substance of Godhead, in receiving which, 
as " the Only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father," He is such as the Father i& 
Thus, there exists in the Godhead Eternal Father- 
hood and Eternal Sonship. The Holy Ghost^ 
again, is such as the Father is, and such as the 
Son is, in eternally deriving the One Substance 
of the Gk)dhead by "Prooeasion" (a term used 
to distinguish the relation of the Holy Spirit to 
the Father and the Son fix>m that of the only- 
begotten Son to the Father, but necessarily leaving 
incomprehensible to us what the relation involves) 
from the Father, and therefore firom the Son, who 
is " the brightness of the Father's glory, and the 
express image of his Person." 

Fourthly, it is aflSrmed that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, thus eternally subsisting in the 
Godhead, have been historically revealed: the 
Father, as the Maker of heaven and earth, and of 
all things visible and invisible, who, as our Father, 
hath given to us the adoption of sons in Christ 
Jesus; the Son, as our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom all things were made, who, for us men, 
and our salvation, came down from heaven, and 
BECAME MAN; and the Holy Gho6t» as the 
blessed Comforter, who came forth on the day of 
Pentecost, as the Spirit of Jesus glorified, to form, 
vivify, organise, endow, fill, and ^orify the Church 
as the MYSTICAL BODY by which the Lord 
fulfils, and will for ever fulfil, all the acts and func- 
tions proper to Him as the C9irist of God. And, 

Finally, whatever distinction of order may eter- 
nally subsist between these Three Persons, and 
whatever relation of subordination may be apparent 
in Their Personal acts in the economy of Creation 
and Redemption, it is still affirmed that They are 
yet, being the same in Substance, Equal in Power 
and Glory, 

Such, in outline, is the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Trinity. Wherein lies 

(IL) 

The necessity of holding it fast f This is too large 
a subject to be entered upon hera But the fol- 
lowing statements may be quietly pondered. Cer- 
tainly it has not been eeal for inquisitive reasoning 



or metaphysical subtlety, but an inspired conscums- 
ness of its fundam^ental place, which has led the 
foremost in the Church, of all generations, to cling 
immovably to the Confession of the true Faith of 
the Holy Trinity. Eor, 

(1.) Except as we hold fiist the Faith of the 
Holy Trinity we cannot conserve any adequate eon- 
cation of God Only One, a Person, who is 
Himself God, can truly reyeal true Godhead. If 
Jesus, Qod incarnate, is not to be acknowledged 
as Personally the Eternal Son, our ground of faith 
in true (ue, eternal) Love, Fatherhood, and Per- 
sonality as existing in Godhead, disappears. 
" Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father^* If the Holy Ghost, now abiding in ^e 
Church, is not A Person, and Personally the co- 
equal of the Father and the Son, the actmowledg- 
ment alike of the Father and of the Son becomes 
an impossibility. For faith in the Divinity of 
Jesus (through whom we know the Father) is not 
a product of aignment, but an acting of God the 
Holy Ghost God must, therefore, be confessed u 
Triune, or remain unconfessed, because unknown, 
as truly " one God, the Father Almighty." 

(2.) Unless we hold Hast the faith of the Holy 
Trini^, the record of Revelation becomes vnintelU- 
gible. This is so, not merely because the Trini- 
tarian Faith is implicitly contained in the entire 
record, finom the first page of Genesis, wherdn 
God is recorded to have said, ^' Let us make man 
in our own image,'' to the last Book of RevelatioD, 
wherein One is described as sitting upon the 
throne, " who was to look upon like a jasper and a 
sardine stone," while " round about the throne there 
was a rainbow like unto an emerald," and *' before 
the throne there were burning seven lamps of fire, 
which are the seven Spirits of God." Nor, again, 
merely because it is a record (ia certain aspects) 
of the successive manifestations of the Persons 
of the Godhead : but emphatically because every 
supreme divine act in ^ history of Creatim 
and Redemption involves a testimony to the Tri- 
Personality of Godhead, This is sufficiently dear 
in the record of Creation, and it becomes increas- 
ingly so when we pass to the incarnate Life of 
Jesus, and to the histoiy of the Church. And, 

(3.) Except as we hold fiist the faith of the Holy 
Trinity our personal salvation is left without bam 
or reality. Our salvation has its origin in the Love 
of the Eternal Father, rests on the Incarnation of 
the Son, has been procured by the consequent merit 
of His Atoning Sacrifice, and consists in our Partici- 
pation of the Divine Nature, through the indwell- 
ing in us, as members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, of the Holy Ghost 

In answer 

(HI) 
to the question, How we may grow m onar appre- 
hension of the Triune glory of God, I offer duree 
hints. 

Firsts Exercise your spirit in acts of Adoration 
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<< This ig the Catholic Faith, that we wosship one 
God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity." Eveiy 
time you set yourself to contemplate Gk>d, eveiy 
time you kneel at His feet, every time you even 
reverently say, " Gl&ry he to the FaXheTy and to the 
Sony and to the Holy Ghoet : As it was in the be- 
ginningy is now, and ever shall hey world tnthout 
endy" you gain, albeit perhaps unconsciously at the 
moment^ a deeper sense of the majesty and gloiy of 
the Eternal, IMune Being. 

Secondly, Submit yourself in toill and heart to 
the ordinances of the Lord Jems, As God Incar- 
nate JESUS is the HEAD of the Church, His 
Mystical Body, of which we are members. There- 
fore the present mission of the Holy Ghost, abiding 
in the Church, is to glorify Jesus. "He shall not 
speak of himself but whatsoever he shall hear, that 
shaU he speak." " He shall glorify Me." " Lord, 
how is it," inquired one of the Apostles, "that 
Thou wilt manifest Thyself unto us, and not unto 
the world ) Jesus answered and said, If a man will 
love me, hb will keiep mt words, and my Father 
will love him, and we will come to him and make 
our abode with him." Oh the preciousness of the 
One Mediator between God and man, the MAN 
CHRIST JEStJS! Look then unto Jesus. Realise 
your union with Him. Abide in Him. Do all in 
His Name. Keep His words. Honour His ordi- 
nances, live by Him, in the continual communion 
of His Body and Blood. No man oometh unto the 
Father but by HIM 

Lastly, While you search the Word, jpray for 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost The Inspirer 
of the Word is also its Interpreter. He of whom 
Jesus spake when He said, "He will guide you 
into all truth," who was then about to be sent, and 
who is the Spirit of the Father and the Son, has 
come. Grieve Him not Confess the sin wherein 
we aU lie in setting Him aside. Pray for His 
Enlightenment. Inquire how you may receive, in 
fuller measure. His anointing. Yield yourselves 
to His inspiration. 

Thus shall we advance, step by step, in the 
knowledge of God the Father, Qod the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost, WHOM to know is LIFE 
EVERLASTING. Amen. 

" Lord Jesus Christ, pour into us the Holy Spirit 
promised by the Father, that He may give us life, 
and teach us the fulness of truth in tiie mystery of 
the blessed and undivided Trinity ; that our salva- 
tion may be perfectly accomplished by His Gift, 
wherein consists the perfection of all virtue." 

Amen. 

A FLOWBBXT, waking, pierced the wintry groimd, 
Kaised its meek hea^ and timid looked around ; 
Alone it foond it«lf amidst the snows, 
So took their tint, the fairest thing that blowa 

A. M. B. 



DINAH'S SON. 

*' Thoa cam'st not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place God meant for thee.*' 

Tbench. 

By L. B. Walford. 
PART IIL 

" that's the 80ET OF BELIGION FOR ME !" 

T INDSAY had expected, although he could have 
-^ given no definite reason for having done so, 
that in the person of the son whom the father still 
fondly reverted to as " Dinah's," he should have 
beheld a delicate, mild-eyed youth, with a pale 
cheek and pensive expression ; he had conjured up 
in the short time during which leisure had been 
afforded for the process, an image of meek, enduring 
woe, or if this is too strong an expression, at least 
of a sUent peacemaker, to whom anything would 
be preferable to discord, noise, and confusion. 

He had, we repeat, no just cause for such antici- 
pations, and certainly the din of welcome offered by 
the youthful half-brothers and halfnaisters, which 
was manifestly an eveiyday affair, and in no wise 
uncongenial to the recipient's taste, might have 
dispelled the illusion, but he had not had time to 
reconstruct his phantom ideal ere Jem in the flesh 
stood before him. And such a Jem he was ! 

Lindsay had risen on the entrance of the children 
with their leader ; but although he was of average 
height, there towered over hiis head the straight- 
badced, deep-chested, brawny, muscular figure of 
his host's firstborn. A voice, not too low, and full 
of tone and strength, saluted his ear. A hand, 
whose grip was that of a giant, enclosed his own. 

He rubbed his orbs of vision and feebly stared 
at Jem. 

"Ay, look at him, look at him; he's w(»rth 
looking at^ now, isn't he 1" chuckled Middlemass, 
rubbing liis hands with exceeding glee, as he 
marked the impression made. "Keep back, 
children, and let your brother speak. Does not 
take much after his father, eh, Bobert ? I never 
could come my six feet, even with my boots on, but 
that rascal stands it in his stocking soles 1 Hey, 
now, you monkeys " — ^to the boys, who were now 
alive to the presence of a stranger, and were press- 
ing rudely and curiously forward. "Yon, Wat 
and Davie, what's all this about ? You have let 
fn« be in ^e house long enough, and never come 
near me ! Here, shake hands with this gentleman, 
and then dear off. And put her down, Jem, put 
Jenny down, will you ?" as Jenny now clamorously 
persisted in putting her hands over her brother's 
eyes, and preventing his seeing to whom he was 
speaking. "Put her down, man, and let Mr. 
Lindsay see you," reiterated Middlemass, invol- 
untarily letting slip the thought which was upper- 
most in his heart at the moment, and as he spoke, 
he himself pinioned the boys^ and held them in the 
background. 
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** Gome to me," said a feminine voice at the same 
moment ; but though less peremptorily uttered, the 
comnuind had a thrill of repressed bitterness in its 
accents, which told plainly of what was passing 
within. *' Come to me. Cannot you see that your 
father is not to be troubled with you just now ? 
I would not put myself where my presence was not 
required, if I were you." 

" Neither they do, poor old chaps," said the big 
brother, pullmg towards him the two somewhat 
crushed and crestfallen youngsters, and at the same 
time politely addressing his father's guest. " It's 
not that they mean any harm, you see, sir ; they 
are only bits of bears. Aren't you, you Wat and 
Davie ? They have got no manners as yet, but 
they are going to begin to learn them straight away 
at a charge of a penny a head. Now, then," 
making the couple of rough, untidy-looking heads 
bob merrily towards the stranger, and restoring 
good humour all around by the contagion of his 
own infectious laugh. 

" Ay, they are a couple of nice young scamps," 
allowed Middlemass himself, with something more 
of paternal tolerance in his air than he had 
hitherto evinced for the pair, who were, to tell the 
truth, not in any way distinguished-looking at the 
best of times, and whose appearance, on the present 
occasion, was rendered almost desperate by an 
afternoon's skylarkiog in the muddy products, and 
a total abstinence from soap and water subsequently. 
" They are a brace of nice-looking young gentlemen 
to come into a drawing-room, aren't they, Robert ? 
Nice dean boots for their mother's new carpet, you 
see. And pretty hands" — catching hold of one 
which was trying to disappear into a trouser- 
pocket — "pretty hands to turn the handle of the 
door I" 

^They had no business to come down at all," 
said Mrs. Middlemass, sharply. '* I never saw such 
a mess in my life. Go upstairs at once, boys, and 
don't appear again till you are fit to be seen." 

^ Ay, go along, and I'll come to you," whispered 
JeuL ''Look here, put yourselves straight, you 
know," nodding. " Look sharp, and 111 be up in 
five minutes." 

<< All right 1" said Wat, cheerfully. '* Come on, 
Davie," laying hold of his brother, and beginning 
to move off at once, Davie only turning round to 
petition, with a somewhat ruefUl and anxious eye, 
" I say, you won't be long, then, will you, Jem ?" 

"Never do you mind that Thafs not your 
look out" 

It was their father's voice which spoke, and the 
result was an immediate halt, and the probability 
of an altercation, had not Jem himself interposed, 
with a low aside of, " Don't bother them, father," 
first, and secondly with the open, *^ Qet along, I 
tell you it's all right," which renewed confidence, 
and sent the pair on their way rejoicing ; while 
Lindsay, no less content, sat a silent but much 
interested spectator of the scene. 



''I hardly expected you home to-night, J«n," 
began his father, presently. " I had fuided you 
told me of some sdentific concern, some lecture or 
meeting, or something of the kind, you had in hand. 
To be sure, I had forgotten about it just latdy, but 
this morning tbere was a talk of it, was there 
notr 

" Grayson wanted me to go," said Jem. 

" Ay, that was it ; he was in the oflloe asking 
after you. WeUI" 

^ I thought I would come home instead." 

"You did not consider the aflGur worth going 
to?" 

"Oh, very well worth going ta There could 
not be a better man for the poet than the one they 
have got But I thought you would want me, 
father," said the young man, simply, " and besides 
it's Saturday night" 

" Saturday night ! And what if it be Saturday 
night t Tou don't mean to tell me that you did 
not think it right to go to a sober, respectable, 
sstronomical lecture upon a Saturday night ! Not 
go to hear about the glorious firmament above, the 
works and wonders of the Almighty's hand, because 
the next day is the Sabbath 1 Come now, I call 
that carrying things too far." 

" Oh you mistook me, sir, I did not mean that," 
replied his son. " It was only that I thought the 
girls and boys would be expecting me, and they 
would have made a to-do if they had had it aU 
their own way." 

"They would that!" 

"And as Mr. Lindsay was coming," said Jem 
courteously, " I knew you would want to be left 
in peace to enjoy his company." 

''So that was iti I might have known as 
much. Thank ye, my lad," rejoined the &ther 
with a hearty hand on his son's shoulder. " That's 
the sort of religion for me. None of your Puritani- 
cal straining at gnats, and pulling down of mouths. 
Show me the young man who consults his parents' 
comfort, and makes the little ones happy, and 
there, I say, is the one who deserves Grod's blessing. 
Nay now, don't turn away, don't mind Lindsay, 
he knows it's only my way. I always say out what 
I feel William Middlemass never' was a hypocrite, 
whatever else he might be And so, eh — well — 
what is it t" taking notice at length of innumer- 
able small endeavours to attract his attention 
which he had hitherto successfully ignored. 
" What's the matter, Maggie ? There's no getting 
rid of the bairns 1 I thought we should have had 
a chance of quiet when Wat and Davie were 
disposed of." 

" You are keeping Jem," said Maggie, reproach- 
fiilly. 

" Keeping Jem, am I ? And who should keep 
Jem if I shouldn't, I'd like to knowl And what 
have you to do with Jem, Miss ? He^s off to your 
brothers when he has done with me." 

" But we are going too," replied Maggie. " And 
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it's getting late for Jenny to be up. Please let 
Jem go, iather." 

" Please let Jem go, fiither," — mimicking — " well, 
let him go, then. There will be no rest till he 
does. So, Jenny, still here f How have you kept 
quiet all tiiis time, I wonder V* 

There was a general titter. 

" ru tell you why," whispered the next sister, 
laughing rogmshly, and lookkig at the now bashful 
and anxious Jenny out of the tail of her eye as she 
spoke. "Ill tell you why, father. She's afraid 
she'll be sent to bed if she makes a noise 1 It*s 
tub-nighty but nurse lets her sit up a little, because 
of the dasa" 

** Glass, eh ? Oh, I know. Thiett is what the 
hymn was for? Andso Jenny is in the class too)" 

''She can't stay up for it to-night," Mr& 
Middlemass was beginning hastily, but she was 
interrupted. 

''O Mama, shell cry," warned two of the 
sisters, with simultaneous horror, for indeed the 
symptoms were imminent. " She'll ciy ever so," 
added one, emphatically. " She has been learning 
her hymn so hard, and ^ 

" And she shall say it too," asserted Middlemass 
in the " I will be master in my own house " tone, 
which no prudent wife ever disputes ; ^ she shall 
not be balked of her reward after she has tried to 
earn it. Run away, little lass ; stretch the leggies, 
and see how fast theyll cany you upstaira" 

** Shoo I fly !" added Jem, pursuant, and in a 
trice the room was cleared. 

There was no need for Middlemass to ask his 
fiiend what he thought. He could interpret with- 
out difficulty the smile on Lindsay's cheek, and 
the light in his eye, and, gratified that at least 
•from one quarter so favourable an impression had 
been made, he now gave himself up to hospitable 
cares with more zeal and zest than he had thought 
it possible he could have done, when first informed 
of the inopportune arrival. 

Smaller matters also contributed now to make 
all go smoothly. 

It appeared that the tardy butcher had not left 
them in the lurch after all, and that his arrival 
had certainly been ''better late than never," for 
though severe misapprehensions had been enter- 
tained, no real harm had been dona 

He had brought the cutlets for the side dish, 
and the proper joint for the bottom of the table. 
Mrs. Middlemass would not be under the necessity 
she had dreaded of changing the seven o'clock 
dinner, on which much of her pretension to gentility 
rested, into a miserable makeshift tea with roast 
fowla With suitable top and bottom dishes, with 
soup, and an entr^ of cutlets, she felt that Mr. 
Lindsay could do without fish, and she had accord- 
ingly arranged all to her satisfEu^on when she 
came down the second time, and had been prepared 
for benignity and aflhbility, when unluddly the 
scrap of her husband's oonvenation which her ear 



had caught on entering the room had put all 
wrong again. 

A few words had brought back all black 
surmises. 

She had distinctly heard the expression, " eldest 
son ;" and the " share and share alike," which, fol- 
lowed in connection with the final "but Jem," 
had seemed to make all dear to suspicion already 
on the alert " Share and share aUke " alluded to 
the younger boys, her boys ; and " but Jem," 
pointed to exception in the case of Dinah's son. 

It was ominously conclusive — or so the poor 
woman thought, — and the idea that such sinister 
designs had beoi already confided to Lindsay — ^to 
Lindsay, who only one diort hour before had been 
nothing to her husband, and whose untoward 
appearance at Laurel Grove he had even joined 
her in deploring — the thought of this, joined to 
the impossibility of giving it vent, lay at the bot- 
tom of her knitted brow, and was, perhaps, some 
excuse for it, on the evening in question. 

She could not have made herself agreeable to 
save her Ufa 

She possessed neither the nobility of soul to 
have risen above her grievance, nor the advantages 
of good breeding, which would have enabled her to 
conceal it. 

She sat and fretted ; and Lindsay thought he 
had never seen so forbidding a countenance. 

On the lady's husband, however, the effect was 
not so serious as might have been anticipated. 
Apparently Middlemass had acquired the habit of 
letting his wife alone when in such a mood, and 
now found himself able to take it philosophically, 
and not permit his good appetite and digestion to 
be disturbed in consequenca In spite of cold 
silence or snappish rejoinders, he partook with 
equanimity of an excellent dinner, and ei\}oyed his 
easy chair and sociable evening afterwards; and 
by the next day the aspect of tibe hostess was less 
sullen, and her tongue was more loquacious. It 
is possible she had had her say out, and with satis- 
fiu^ry results. It certainly seemed as if she took 
some pains to make amends for former delinquendes 
towards her guest ; whilst sundry attentions were 
also rendered to Middlemass himself, which were 
not lost on Lindsay. He beheld her now in her 
normal state, not whoUy selfish, nor wantonly mis- 
chievous — not wanting in humanity or benevo- 
lence, provided the right spring were touched — ^but 
with an ill-r^^ted, undisdplined mind, and with- 
out the support of good humour to cany off mani- 
fold infirmitiea 

It was not from her, Lindsay saw, that William 
must ever expect guidance or counsd in the tangled 
web of lifa 

Should he, by Qod's mercy, kite though it was, 
even now set out on a heavenward pilgrimage, 
fleeing firom the wrath to come, he must set forth 
alone, and, at best, be but followed by one who 
should have been a hdpmeet ; and though further 
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acquaintanoe . with Mrs. Middlemass certainly 
showed her to better advantage than the first 
interview had done, and though she was rather at 
her best on Sundays, when her table, her equipage, 
her dress, and her family, were all to her mind : 
still, Linditoy could perceive, and had already per- 
ceived^ enough to convince him that it was to the 
eldest son of the house he must alone look, humanly 
speaking, for any alteration in the state of the 
father. 

The more youthful members of the family were 
not, so far as he could discover, above thb average 
run of boys and girls, with the exception of Nora, 
who came next in age to Davie, and who appeared 
to have a character of her own. This, although it 
manifested itself principally in reproofe of the 
younger ones, and smart corrections of any mis- 
statements— or what she fancied misstatements — 
made by her elders, was still metal that might be 
moulded into more attractive form. What Nora 
said was usually shrewd, and sometimes true— only 
it was not her phice to say it. Lindsay, however, 
observed the girl, and took an opportunity of draw- 
ing her out when no one but her eldest brother 
was by. 

He and Nora were examining the gift which had 
been brought her on the previous evening, and the 
peculiarity of its nature — ^it turned out to be the 
first Book of Euclid — excited the curiosity of their 
fieither's friend. 

'*She has a turn for mathematics," explained 
Jem, ** and I have promised to take her in hand." 

''And do you really care for a dry book like 
this, full of nothing but bits of lines, and circles, 
and A's and B's and CTs ?" said Lindsay to try the 
little girL "That's a queer taste, Nora. When 
I was thirteen I liked a good, old-fashioned story- 
book " 

Nora laughed. 

" Oh, we have stoiy-books for the children, sir," 
interposed Jem quickly. '* Nora is getting on to 
be a woman, and wants to know about things. 
Just put it away for Unlay, and well set to work 
in style to-morrow, Nora ;" then, as his sister 
moved off, he turned to Lhidsay with, ''You see, 
sir, that's the way to take her. She's a dear, good 
girl in her way, but she is not quite so easily man- 
aged as the rest of them ; and, of all things, she 
dislikes to be treated like a child Her mothe r " 
he paused. 

" Can't understand that, I daresay," said Lind- 
say, comprehending what was meant 

"That's it, and perhaps you will kindly not 
take any notioa The poor girl does so dislike to 
be noticed." 

Lindsay promised, aware to what allusion was 
implied ; Nora had, according to her mother, been 
very naughty indeed the night before, on being 
sent to bed before what she reckoned was her 
rightful hour. She had argued the point, and had 
proved it to her own satisfaction, and to the amuse- | 



ment of her father ; but no effect had been made 
on Mrs. Middlemass, who had not cared whether 
she was right or wrong, but had simply exercised 
her authority and insisted on obedience. 

It was plain that such a course was not usual, 
and that submission was only exacted hy fits and 
starts — ^for the rebel, stubborn to the last^ could 
scarce be brought to give in even when hope had 
fled, and on 'going out had slammed the door. She 
had been brought back and made to shut it pro- 
perly. 

The scene had been painful, and lindsay, however 
much he might feel that the sobbing, indignant girl 
was to blame, still suffered for her in her disgrace. 
The look of love, of almost passionate adherence 
and devotion, which she cast upon her half-brother 
as she hastened now to execute his wish, and then 
returned eagerly to his side, told its own tale, was 
a key to the warm heart within — and their visitor, 
as he saw the two presently intent upon a Iblio of 
somewhat intellectual sermons — Nora's arm round 
Jem's neck, and his enclosing her waist — ^felt the 
immediate conviction that the volume had been 
chosen oecause the youthful reader would like to 
know that it was not above her capacity — ^not a 
mere child's book — and saw the wisdom of the 
choice. 

All through the day Jeof s quiet influence was 
felt 

He it was who took the lads for their Sunday 
afternoon's walk, and brought them in orderly and 
cheerful at tea-time— he who amused the young 
ones in the dusk with stories and singing till Jenny 
fell asleep on his knee — he who got his &ther 
roused up from his nap to attend an evening service 
which was to be held in a church dose by, and 
which, being a special one, he artfully insisted was 
sure to be specially interesting — and he who per- 
suaded even his wavering step-mother to be of the 
party, by insuring her against all chance of rain to 
spoil her velvet bonnet, and promising that by the 
aid of his lantern she would step unspotted ov& 
both the muddy crossings. 

Lindsay heani him {deading for two of the maids 
to go, provided they kept close behind their mistrefis 
— and he prevailed even in that. * 

With delight the older Christian beheld and 
marked it all. His heart swelled with emotion. 
It seemed to him as though, throughout the day, 
he could almost hear the " Well done, good and 
faithful servant," of an approving Master. 



IIL How SHALL WE TAK1S ITS O&KAT 

Chabactebistio ? 

TO begin with, Seriously. Seriously ; and quite 
resolutely. 
It will not d0| to let ourselves slida It will not 
do, to fiietfully moan that our temper is getting 
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spoiled, our views jaundioed, our whole nature 
soured : to declare that we were far more amiable, 
cheerful, hopeful, trustful, ten years ago ; but that 
our burden has been too heavy for us. It will not 
do, to take for granted, in a vague general way, 
that all this moral and spiritual deterioration, sJl 
this sorrowful coming downhill, is somebody else's 
fault, or is nobody's fault, or comes of circumstances 
and surroundings. No doubt, if you, toiling, anxious 
man, had been given a more managing wife: If 
you, diligent housewife, had been given an energetic 
helpful husband : it would have been far easier to 
be good, or to teem good, than it is now. More of 
this by and by. But we must not just yield to 
the evil tendencies and influences of our worldly 
condition. Put this in other- words, and it turns 
to a truism. We mad resiH temptatum, and tiot yield 
to it, 1 have known good folk who, as concerns 
their worldly lot and its trials of temper and heart, 
seemed to have utterly forgot this primary truth. 
If yon go where temptation pushes you, there is no 
doubt where you will go. You will go downhill 
You will go to the Bad, in temper, in character, in 
mood. You will always grow more disagreeable, 
and more unhappy. I use worldly words, of pur- 
ixwe : they express the &ct But it is just as sober 
&ct I express, when I say in other words, Tau mU 
always he getting farther from Christ. Now this con- 
cerns every mortal who will ever read this page ; 
and me who write it. Don't fancy that I am 
writing for outside sinners, worse than myself. We 
are going to try, please Gk)d, to help each other. 
We all need it sorely. Sorely. 

We must fight the Natural Tendency of Worry. 
We must resist Worry : not its coming (it is sure 
to come), but what it tends to make us when it 
oomea We must circumvent it, and counterwork 
it, wisely. There are two ways of resisting any 
influence or pressure upon u& One is, to go straight 
against it The other is, to turn its flank, to 
counterwork it. You know the diflerent ways in 
which a steam-ship and a sailing-ship vanquish a 
contrary wind. The steam-ship goes right up 
against the contrary wind : defies it The sailing- 
ship sets her sails so skilfully, and tacks so skilfhlly, 
that she makes the contrary wind Qn the long run) 
bear her in just the opposite direction from that in 
which the wind was pushing her. Now^ worry is 
(morally) a contrary wind. Now and then, we 
may be enabled bravely to make head against it. 
More frequently, by skilfiil management, and by 
God's grace, we shall be enabled to make worry 
give us spiritual help : beat up against it by tack- 
ing : get an influence, naturally pushing us away 
from Christ, into a cold region of discontent, fret- 
fulness, and all evil tempers, to drive us nearer to 
Christ, into a region of humbleness, resignation, 
weanedness firom this world, kindly sympathy. 
Ay, by the help of the Blessed Spirit; and l^ 
continual watching and managing, and putting our 
moral nature on the stretch ; finally, let it be said, 



by continual prayer : we shall turn Worry into a 
Means of Grace, And grander thing never was done 
by poor human being. It is terribly difficult 
But it can be done. I have known people, men 
and women, who had done it And I thought of 
more than conquerors I For the sublime words of 
our English New Testament were literally true. I 
know the Greek, small scholar, and what has been 
said of it. But I will not give up the translation 
as it stands. 

'' If we are not spiritually to deteriorate, between 
each Conunuhion, probably each month, we must 
quite resolutely take Worry in hand. And my next 
step is to ask. How 1" 

My last little essay closed with these words. 

Now, if we are retdly anxious, for our own prac- 
tical guidance, to get an answer to a question, it is 
very disoonraging if the answer proves very long, 
and very roundabout ; and if (in fact) we get no 
direct answer to the question at all. That shall 
not happen here, be sure. Therefore, though I 
have a great deal to say before I am done, concern- 
ing the Christian treatment of worry ; and though 
I cannot say it all very shortly and don't want to 
do so; yet (all the more because these chapters 
must be short through the exigencies of this 
little Magazine) I wish to give you at once a 
brief view of what I am going to say at greater 
length. I will show you the line of country over 
which I hope to take you, by and by, in leisurely 
saimter, but seriously too. Serious need not mean 
dull. 

How, then, are we to take Worry in hand) 

I. Reason with Worry. When some vexatious 
thing happens, try to get it in the right point of 
view. Then you may see that you have less reason 
to complain than you had fancied : perhaps that 
you have no reason at alL There is a way of put- 
ting things, which makes them look qiute diflerent. 
There was a man, eminent in his vocation, who, 
through that which we call Ul-Luek (there is no 
such thing) failed to obtain its rewards. God kept 
him back from honour. Perhaps it would have 
turned his head. When an unwise friend once 
lamented to him that he had not been so successful 
as Tom, Dick, and Harry, though he had deserved 
success flir more, he said, good-naturedly, "Well, I 
would rather people should wonder why I did not 
get that little decoration than why I did." Another 
man in the same vocation, with much less reason 
to complain, went about bitterly bewailing his ill- 
luck, and severely commenting on the deficiencies 
of luckier men. I never spoke to that man but 
once ; yet on that solitary occasion he did all that 
to ma If you could, by remotest possilnlity, 
imagine who he was, and where he was placed, I 
shoidd not say this. If any reader fancies he 
knows what I am referring to, I tell him he is 
mistaken. But you see what I mean by Beasowng 
with Worry. Tidk with some folk, and you find 
they have got all their little troubles in the aspect 
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in which they look ugliest : like one of those gutta- 
percha fiices which were common a few years since 
squeezed into its most hideous grin. It may take 
time to get a worry in the right and healthy aspect. 
You may have a sleepless night : a finctious fore- 
noon. Twenty-four hours: three days: a week 
even. And for any sake don't go brooding upon it 
till you make it worsa Beason with it to the end 
of making it look better ; not worse. 

IL Work agaiind Worry, I mean, keep youxadf 
healthily bui^ at worthy work. Many folk are 
more worried than they need be, because they are 
Idle. They have too much time to think of little 
things better forgot. Luther was a man easily 
worried. Be sure, he was very much worried about 
something when he said, ''I rush out among my 
pigs, rather than sit stilL" And you will pudon 
the homeliness of the Spanish proverb for the sake 
of its practical good sense, and for the help it will 
give you : " The dog that is hunting does not feel 
tiie insects." He has something else to think of. 
His attenticxn is diverted. So be it with you, good 
friend, who have your cares. Don't sit and brood 
over them. Go and work hard. It will be against 
the grain to b^gin : but in a quarter of an hour 
you will be in full train: and little irritations 
mainly forgot. 

IIL 8u car^uUy to y(mt bodily h&ML Not of 
expediency, but as matter of Ohristian duiy. Tou 
are just as much bound to make the best of your 
health, as of any other talent Qod has given you. 
We are done with that old idiotcy, that you could 
help the soul by harming the body. Of course, 
rigorous Tempenmce in all things is, when you 
have reached middle age, the great secret of bodily 
health. Specially beware of all those things (men 
call them Stimulants) which lift you up for a 
little and then drop you a good deal lower than 
they found you. Dyspepsia and nerve-weariness 
make little worries lie heavy, which when in good 
health you would put aside with a smile. A great 
secret of cheerfulness, amiability, goodness, is h^th. 
High health has heea able to keep very bad folk 
cheerfuL The Borgias were an in&mous crew. 
But they eigoyed such magnificent health, that 
they were always cheerful and good-natured. More 
was the pity. For sometimes really good people, 
in miserable health, are very fractious and dis- 
agreeable. One has known an eminent theologian, 
a sincere good man, who in his household was as 
a sort of negative Sun, diffusing darkness instead 
of light. 

IV. Pray over Worry, This habitually. After 
all. Worry is the great discipline which is f(«ming 
your character. It is making you, here, what you 
are like to be for ever. And I suppose you believe 
we are in Qod's School "It is all Education, 
it is not Punishment :" one of the saintliest of men 
said that to me of all worldly troubles, greater and 
less. But it depends on how we take them. And 
we axe not able, without help, to take them rightiy. 



Now, let us take all our worries to Christ. It will 
make Prayer a veiy real and continual thing, if we 
pray for tiie things we really want : if we tell our 
Saviour (Who knows already) what is really in our 
heart, not what we think ought to b& Get rid 
of the heathenish notion, that there are troubles, 
and temptations, too littie to trouble Christ witiL 
Anything that is big enough to interest you, will 
interest Him. Of course, there are things to be 
kept for the doset, alone with Him. We should 
not like anybody, but Him, to know what little 
things worry us: to know exactiy what we are 
thifilring of, and suious about, many timea Bat 
we have no secrets from Him. And if we go and 
teU Him all that is in oin: heart ^the telling of it 
may often be that which we call Confession of 
Sinfulness or Weakness) : and ask Him to pity us, 
strengthen us, advise us, see us through it all, give 
us the Holy Spirit to miake it do us good and not 
harm : I would much sooner believe that Black is 
White than that He would send us away none the 
better. That is, m His own time. " It may not 
be my time : it may not be thy time : But yet m 
His own time : the Lord will provide." So much 
is sure. There is much to be said here ; but not 
now. For we must ceasa One word yet : 

Y. Bear Worry. Bear it patientiy. Aak help to 
bear it patiently. Tou know how often people tiy to 
say something with a smile, that comes from a bleed- 
ing heart So it was that Charles Kingsley wrote to 
a dear friend of the trials of his lot ''It's all Toko," 
he said, '' and you'll not be good for much without 
Toko." Toho is a school-boy term, extremely £uni- 
llar south of the Tweed ; and it conveys the idea of 
Disciplinary Suffering. In graver words, St. Paitl 
had said just the same thing : ^ We must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God." 
Ay me i Toung preachers write on that text, littie 
knowing the awfid thing th^y are writing about 
Now, you must bear worry as long as God thinks 
right : you must dree your weird. Don't fanqr you 
wfll certainly get rid of it by prayer. Tou may : 
but likelier, you will get the good of iL It will 
stay : and be very tiying : but it will do you good 
if you struggle hard and pray often. God will no 
more take away mental pain because you ask Him, 
than He will take away bodily pain. I know 
(God be thanked) mental pain is sudi in its nature, 
that at the throne of grace, casting yourself on God 
with the FiaJt VokuUas TuOy the biuden may quite 
fiill off ; while the Fever or the Tnflammation which 
has the body in its gripe must run its course, for 
all prayer. We do not look for physical mirades 
now. But do not be surprised if God lets you 
bear the pain of Worry for a while : a long whfle. 
Thus, reader, yon have, shortiy, what I desire 
to say. But abridgments lose a great deaL And 
though the exigencies of the fadiion in which I 
speak to you make me give you this, I want your 
company a good while longer. 

A> SL H. B. 
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Robert iSumg mi tfie Cottar's 
Saturlrag j^tgi)t. 

By the Key. James Robertson, M.A., Whittinghame. 

IIL— The Poem. 

rpHE poem so well known as the " Cottar's Satur- 
-^ day Night " is a picture drawn from Scottish 
life of a hundred years aga It describes the last 
evening of the week, as it was wont to be, in the 
house of a worthy labouring man of the time of 
Bums. How he came to make this the subject 
of a poem we are told by his brother Gilbert 
"Robert/' he says, ''had frequently remarked to 
me that he thought there was something peculiarly 
Tenerable in the phrase, ' Let us worship God,' used 
by a decent sober head of a &mily introducing 
&mily worship. To this sentiment of the author 
the world is indebted for the 'Cottar's Saturday 
Night.' " It was not then so much that he chose 
the subject as that it took hold of him. The 
"yenerableness" he felt in the call to worship^ and 
the scene by the humble fireside, urged him to give 
it expression, and the rest of the poem is written 
in order that this central scene may be viewed in 
its proper setting, surrounded by the fiunily life of 
which it formed a part He composed it in the 
end of 1785, when he was still quite an unknown 
man, probably while the November winds were 
blowing round him in the field as he ploughed for 
winter wheat on the fiirm of MossgieL His habit 
was to make his verses at the plough, and afterwards 
write them out at the windowHshelf of the little 
garret bedroom which he and his brother occupied, 
and in this winter I have mentioned were put on 
paper poems which are the nucleus of his fame. I 
shall suppose my readers and myself to be perusing 
the poem together. Before or after each stanza 
(or verse) I shall put some comment — ^hardly of a 
Hterary kind, but such as may serve the purpose of 
making us linger in thought over the poem, and 
giving time for its successive scenes and the whole 
fiushion of life it describes to make their due impres- 
sion on our minds. The interest of the poem is 
even more historical than literary. We study it 
not as a fine ideal imagined by the poet, but as a 
fiuthful description, given with a poef s insight, of 
a real manner of Hfe that commands our respect, 
and has a right to our interest as belonging ex- 
pressly to the soil of Scotland. 

The first verse I omit here. It is a dedication 
to a fiiend afterwards prefixed, which would have 
been better kept by itself so as to leave the poem 
with the decided opening which it originally had. 
In this he carries us at once into the midst of the 
fiuniliar rustic sights and sounds of a November 
night&lL He chooses this wintry time, " the dark 
hollow of the year," because it is the time when 
the domestic life he is to describe is at its fullest, 
and because the gloom out of doors well prepares 



the reader to relish the fireside brightness that is 
to come. If we were to give the verse a title, it 
might be thia— The Chill and Toil of the Outside 
World 

" November chill blaws loud wi* angry suffh ; 
The short'ning winter day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the plengh ; 

The black'ning trains o craws to their repose ; 
The toU-wom cottar frae his labour goes, 

This ni^ht his weekly moil is at an end. 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 
Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend. 
And weaiy, o*er the moor, his course does homeward 
bend." 

Before the next verse I may remind my readeis 
of the great ash tree or oak tiiey have often liked 
to see beside a cottage, sometimes such trees re- 
maining long after every vestige is gone of the cot- 
tage itself; as Robert NicoU says, 

" Ae aik tree, or ma^be twa, 
Amaag the wavm' com. 
Is a' the mark that time has left 
0' the toon where 1 was horn." 

The verse that follows might be entitled, The 
Welcome Home and its Magical Power. 

" At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
The expectant wee thinos toddlin' stacher through. 

To meet their dad wi flichterin noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinking bonnily, 

His clean hearth-stane, nis thrinv wifie's smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a' his weary kiaogh and care begnile. 
And makes him quite forget his labour and his toiL" 

Already, perhaps^ this is one of the vetseB which, 
as Bums himself confesses, " made him greet whiles, 
when he was at the writing of it" I read once 
that in some mining districts in England the first 
thing a man would probably do on coming from his 
work would be to caress his dog, the next to cuise 
his wife. What a contrast between such a meeting 
and the one described above ! What a distance in 
rank between these two families, a distance not 
made by wealth, but by character and self-oontroL 
What this man is in habit and temper we guess 
already firom his children's gleefbl rush to meet 
him. And the wife, on her part, does not meet 
her husband with a pouring oat of troubles and 
vexations. She has swept away the dust^ and 
banished the darkness, not only from her dweOiog 
but firom her heart and countenance. And this 
smile of wife and joy of children do for the man 
what great wealth fidls in thousands of homes to 
do — it utterly banishes the cares. Such powen 
belong to Qod's high ordinance of fiunily life when 
it is rightly used. 

Next, in the verses that follow we see the fiunily 
gathering completed, and how they spend tiie 
evening together : — 

" Belyve tiie elder bairns come drappin' in, 
At service out, amang the farmers roun* ; 

Some ca' the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin* 
A canny errand to a neibor town : 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
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In yonthfri* bloom, love sparklin' in her e*e, 
Comes hame, perhaps to show a braw new gown, 
Or deposit her sair won penny-fee. 
To help her parents dear, if tney in hardship be. 

" With joy unfeigned brothers and sisters meet, 
Ana each for other's welfare kindly spiers : 
The social hours^ swift-winged, unnoticed fleet ; 

Each tells the uncos that he 8ee9 or hears ; 
The parents, partial, eve their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forwara polats the view. 
The mither, wi' her neeole and her shears, 
Otfs anld class look amaist as weel's the new — 
The father mixes a' wi' admonition due." 

Let UB note what are the features of this fEunily 
life which Burns would have us admire. Let us 
see what things he selects to dwell on. 

First, there is industry. All are doing some 
useful work. Some people are ashamed of work, 
ashamed to be caught doing anything but what is 
trifling. They think it fine, and a gentleman's or 
lady's priyilege, to be idl& It is no privilege or 
honour, and it is no man's right to be idle. A 
man of wealth may have it in his power more fireely 
to choose what he wiU work at or study, and to 
time his work according to his liking : but it is a 
dishonour to be idle. The world has been likened, 
with grim expressiveness, to a great hand-barrow, 
with a handle at it for eveiy one, and needing eveiy 
one for the lift ; but some, instead of taking their 
handle heartily, even throw themselves on the 
barrow, and add to the weight which the others 
have to carry. There is no honour in thai So 
Bums, in describing a family which he wishes, In 
spite of its lowliness of rank, to invest with all 
dignity, is careful to picture every one at some 
uMsfnl work. Even the younger, too young to herd, 
*^ tentie rin a canny errand to a neibor town." His 
picture here reminds me of words in which a great 
Englishman's home was descrilbed by one who bad 
visited it — " a temple of industrious peace." 

See next, in his picture, muhud affection, See 
it in the "spiering" when they meet. See it in 
the daughter who is at service putting her wages 
into her mother's hand to Ughten some cost that 
had been hard to meet See it almost more in 
their spending the evening together, happiest in 
this, and their pleasure not in the "uncos" (news) 
they tell one another so much as in seeing one 
another's fiices, hearing one another's voices, and 
watching their mother's buqr needle and shears. 

Notice, also, in this fiunUy, a virtue of a humbler 
kind, which we cannot quite omit, as several times 
in the poem Bums brings it in — ^the virtue of thrift. 
He brings it in, no doub^ because it was so charac- 
teristic of worthy families of that time, and because 
it was no mean or sordid thing, but part of that 
battle against straitened means in which the Scot- 
tish people have so often been honourably victorious. 
I have wondered to myself how much has been 
effected in our country by one happy touch in the 
verse above, how many a saving people have been 
merry over, instead of sad, as they recollected the 
wordis-.- 



" The mither, wi' her needle and her shears, 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weel's the new." 

Another feature still in this &mily life is given 
in the verse we come to next, namely, righteousness. 
We b^in now to find how well this fisither fills a 
other's place. He is not stem — so fax firom this, 
that his children have felt his presence no restraint 
on their happiness, and have been merry with him. 
But see in this next verse how seriously and ex- 
pressly he counsels them. In the second half of 
the verse he speaks of their morning and evening 
prayers. He calls this their " duty," and I have a 
liking for the word, because it belongs to that 
reserve which is characteristic of us in Scotland. 
Especially in religion more is meant by a Scotsman 
than is said It is part of his reverence for the 
holiest things not to name them too bluntly. But 
what is cfaiefly to be noticed in this verse is the 
emphasis with which the father lays it on his 
children to be upright in their common duties. 
Will my readers obe^e, in all that he says about 
their work and their employers, the remarkable 
absence of a thought which in ovi day generally 
comes first 1 He says nothing of "liking." He 
does not ask if they liked their place and their 
work. I don't say he was hard or indifferent about 
this, but he does not fidl into the weak habit we 
have now-ardays, in all ranks of life, of putting first 
about everything the question, "Do you likel" a 
habit which fosters a pitifiil selfishness. This 
fitthefs first concern for Ms children at their daily 
work is that they be upright in it Righteoui^ 
himself to the core, he cannot bear that his duldren 
should be as rotten wood. 

Here follows his "admonition due :" — 

" Their master's and their mistress's command 
The yonnkers a* are warned to obey ; 
And mmd their labours wi* an eydent hand, 

And ne*er, though out of sight, to jauk or play : 
' And oh ! be sure to fear the Lord alway J 

And mind your duty, duly, mom and night ! 
Lest in temptation's path ve gan^ astray, 
Implore His counsel and aiwisting might : 
They never sought in vain who sought the Lord aright*" 

Before we read the next verses, let me ask that 
they be read with reverence, although they tell of 
a ooortship, and although the maiden's name be 
plain "Jenny." Yet I hardly need to ask this, 
for Bums tells it with a reverence which every 
reader must feeL There is not a touch of jest 
here, but all the delicacy he can put into his lines. 
And I am glad he had the wisdom and the courage 
to put a courtship into his picture. He was on 
the way to describe the worship of God in the 
form that had most deeply impressed him ; hut a 
right instinct told him it was not unfit that love, if 
pure and tme and honourable, should go along with 
it His description here is indeed homely. The 
people and their ways are simple. The incidents 
and talk are troe to the humble actualities of a 
cottage; but in all that is below the sur&ce, in 
the sensibihties of the heart and in the wise 
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parental conoern, it is as truly refined as if it had 
happened in a castle. 

** Bat» hark I a zap comes gently to the door ; 
Jenny, wha kena the meaning o' the same, 
Tells how a neibor lad cam o'er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the oonscioos flame 

Sparue in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek, 
Witn heart-stmck anxious care, inquires his name, 
While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it's nae wild, worthless 
rake. 
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Wi' kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strappin youth ; he taks the mother's eye ; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit's no ill-taen ; 

The father cracks o' horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The youngster's artless heart o'erflows wi' joy. 

But bkte and lathefu', scarce can weel behave ; 
The mother, wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae baeiifu' ana sae grave : 
Weel pleased to think her bairn's respected like the lave." 

Next the poet stira himself to express the sweet- 
neas of what he calls in another place, " the sacred 
lowe o' weel-placed lova'' 

" Oh happy love I — ^where love like this is found I 
Oh heartfelt raptures 1 — ^bliss beyond compare ! 
I've pacM much this weary mortal round. 

And ssge experience bids me this dedaie — 
' If Heaven a oraught of heavenly pleasure sparer 

One cordial in tms melancholy rale, 
'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest nair 
In other's arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thom that scents the evening 
gale.'" 

But (awful truth !) the highest in man is ever 
•in proximity to the lowest The finest instincts 
are thoae which become most base and terrible in 
their ooiroption. Bums could not forget how this 
passion of love, — source, as he said, of the highest 
earthly happiness, had been, and might be in thou- 
sands of liyeB, a spring of fearfnllest sorrows, all 
unlooked for. So he goes on in changed tones, — 

" Is there, in human fonn, that bears a heart, 
A wretch I a villain I lost to love and truth I 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth f 
Curse on his peq'ured arts ! dusembun^ smooth I 

Are honour, virtue, conscience all exiled f 
Is there no pity, no relentine ruth. 
Points to the parents fondling o'er their child ? 
Then paints the rumed maid, and tneir distraction wild f " 

In how many other forms might an alarm be 
sounded in this truly sacred region of the life! 
Alas for the maiden ^ho allows the great gift of 
her love to be won by any except a man whose 
instinct it is to be a protector of woman from every 
approach of dishonour ! And what a loss that 
man makes who forgets that only a well-kept heart 
can give a warm affection, or who yields to any 
passion of love which he does not feel to be— 
what it is ordained for— a purifying fire in his 
bosom ! But the poets here are the true preachers; 
so let another ^ of them speak and give us this ex- 
ample of a pure and unselfish love : — 

^ Mr. Coventiy Patmore. 



" And there, with many a blissful tear, 
I vowed to love and prayed to wed 
The maiden who had grown so dear ; 
Thanked God, who hiM. set her in my path ; 
And promised, as I hoped to win, 
I never would sully my iSuth 
By the least selfishness or sin ; 
Whatever in her sight I'd seem 
I'd really ba ; I ne'er would blend. 
With my delight in her, a dream 
'Twould chan^ her cheek to comprehend ; 
And, if she wished it^ would prefer 
Another's to my own success ; 
And always seek the best for her 
With unofficious tenderness." 

In the next verse of the poem we are to look on 
at the supper. Some words in it I may do well to 
explain. Bums, it will be observed, does not write 
continuously in Scotch, but passes from it to Eng- 
lish to suit the subject Things of deep and serious 
feeling he gives in English mostly: his Scotch 
comes in for what is fiuniliar, homely, or humorous. 
In the latter style he tells of the supper. A word 
first meets us in it which, I suppose, is weQ enong^ 
known. I will not explain tiie word "parritcL" 
That would be an insult, indeed, to my readers j 
and yet some say this dish is going out of ftshion, 
which would be a great pity and a poor account of 
us. I hardly think it can ; it has too many good 
qualities, and the Queen herself (they say) hais it 
on her breakfast-table. " Hawkie ** for " cow " will 
also, I suppose, be easily understood. ''HaUan" 
is a word not used in any district of Scotland I am 
familiar with ; but I believe it means " partition," 
and the description here belongs to the time when 
cottages in Scotland were so humble that but a 
partition of wood separated the end in which the 
fiunily met from that in which stood the cow. 
All understand what a "kebbuck" isj but how 
many know what is a " fell " kebbuck 1 I had one 
listener, in reading this verse, who did. He was 
heard to whisper, "It's the nippy kind!" The 
last line of the verse is a fiivourite with some, and 
I confess to liking it myself more than I can well 
account for. The goodwife names a crop in it little 
grown now in Scotland — I recollect seeing it only 
once — and reckons the age of her well-kept cheese 
firom the time when, a year before, the flax was in 
flower. 

" But now the supper crowns thdr simple board. 
The haleeome parritch, chief of Scotia's food ; 
The soupe their only hawkie does afibrd. 

That yont the hallan snugly chows her cood : 
The dame brings forth in complimental mood. 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain'd kebbuck, fell. 
And m he's prest, and aft he ca's it guid ; 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will teO, 
How *tWB8 a towmond auld sin' lint was i' the beU.'* 

• 

Of this supper I shall only say that health was 
its cheer, love its wine, and that the simple board 
was free of the vulgarity of gross display. 

{To he concluded,) 
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PAPERS BY BUKISTBRS WHO HAVE VISITED FT. 

IIL — Jezbbel to Tabob. 
By BoT. John Alison, M.A., Newington, Edinburgh. 

/^NE IB struck with the sinallness of the Holy 
^ Land in trayelling through it However 
familiar with it on maps, one somehow has an idea 
that the field of so much momentous history must 
have been larger. In any other country long 
journeys must be made between the points of his- 
torical interest; but in Palestine several notable 
places may be found in a single dajr's ride ; indeed, 
every step may be on memorable ground. Not 
only so, but some localities are l^e those old 
parchments in which one record has been written 
over another. Associations have been deposited 
like so many successive strata. 

It is peculiarly so firom Jezreel to Tabor. In the 
route there is a commanding point from which the 
whole may be seen at once. It is the western 
shoulder of the ridge, known as the Little Hermon, 
or Jebel ed Duhy. It is supposed to be " the hill 
Mizar " of the 42d Psahn. A firesh meaning came 
into the Psalmist's words as we recalled them there. 
One could understand perfectly how, when his soul 
was cast down within him, it helped to restore his 
cheerfulness and confidence to remember God from 
'Hhe lull Mijsar," so much being in view to recall His 
help in earlier times. Layers of fresh interest have 
been deposited even since the psalm was written. 

We had encamped beside Jenin (Engannim), on 
the northern skirt of mountainous Ephraim, where 
it meets the rich plain of Esdraelon. Next morn- 
ing the mules and donkeys with the baggage were 
sent direct across the plidn to Tabor — a distance 
of fifteen miles, while we turned slightly to the 
right, towards JezreeL One cannot but be struck 
with the richness and depth of the soil in the plain. 
Palestine in general, especially in the south, has 
shallow and stony soil, and crops consequently are 
light ; but the plain of Esdraelon, like the plain of 
Sharon, consLsts of rich loam, which needs only to 
be ploughed deeply enough to be most productive. 
As it is, the Arabs simply scratch the surfiice with 
a rude wooden plough, which is carried home on 
the shotdder. The plough is drawn by two veiy 
small cows. The gigantic thistles, and other long- 
rooted weeds, show ^e capability beneath. 

We soon cease, however, to speculate on the 
possible produce of the soil, — Old Testament 
associations so crowd on us. Iliere, to the left, on 
the skirt of Ephraim, are the towns of Taanach 
and M^ddo ; beyond them is the ridge of Carmel, 
at whose base are the swamps of the Eishon. 
One seems to see the forces of Sisera swarming 
down into the plain firom the south, with their 
war-chariots, while an army of footmen, led by 
Barak, and inspired to holy patriotism l^ Deborah, 
is advancing firom Tabor to meet them. 



Across that plain, firom near the western end of 
Carmel, El^ah ran before the chariot of Ahab, after 
the memorable sacrifice on Oarmel, and the slaughter 
of the priests of Baal at the Kishon. 

To the south, we can see a mountain shooting up 
its gray peaks above the hills of Ephraim. That 
is OphjF^ where Gideon lived. About this very 
place his army of thirty thousand volunteers must 
have gathered to sweep the Midianites with their 
black tents and camels firom the plain, which they 
devastated every year. Yonder is the encampment 
of a tribe of their successors — ^the Bedouin. They 
come across the Jordan in spring, turn out their 
cattle on the pastures, and, when they have taken 
all they can, return to their homes beyond Jordan. 
The Turkish Government seems unable, or unwill- 
ing, to protect private property. 

On tiie southern slope of this spur of Gilboa 
before us, out of sight of the MidiEuoites in the 
valley beyond, Gideon made the first sifting of his 
followers, and sent home twenty thousand. The 
ten thousand remaining then marched over the 
ridge, and halted beside the remarkable fountain of 
Jeneel, now called Ain Jalud, whichflows in a full 
stream out of the north^ base of Gilboa. There 
the peculiar test was applied, by which the three 
hundred that lapped the water with their hand in 
drinking were chosen. Tortoises creep about in 
the bottom of the dear pool, under the arched 
limestone rock, which is covered with masses 
of maidenhair fern. How real the events of the 
following night become as we look down on 
those clover Mds, where ''the Midianites, and the 
AinalAkitpa, and all the children of the East, lay 
along in the vallqr, like grasshoppers for multi- 
tude, and their camels were without number." 
One seems almost to hear the wild sounds of the 
confined fighting in the darkness, and the fugitives 
hurryiog down ti^e valley, past the fortress of Beth- 
shan, to the ford of the Jordan. 

In following Gideon's army, we have passed the 
modem village of Jezreel, on the western spur of 
Gilboa, which rises &om tiie plain at first with an 
easy slope, but terminates in gray peaks of lime- 
stone, amongst which, on the very summit, are two 
villages scucely distinguishable finom ^e rock. 
Most of the towns of Palestine have been set, for 
security, on hill-tops, but these axe two of the 
highest and most picturesque. The people literally 
have their dwellings "in the defts of the rocks, 
and on the tops of the ragged rocks." 

Jezreel is a wretched place; no trace of its 
former splendour remains; only an old square 
tower tells that it must once have been a place of 
some importance. The houses are rude hovels, the 
streets naiiow, irregular and filthy, and the people 
inhospitable looking; so we ride on, and halt to 
observe and reflect when we have got clear of the 
town. The ground which slopes gradually firom the 
south, makes a steep descent northward into the 
branch of the great plain which leads down to the 
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Jordan, and ia known aa the plain of JezreeL That 
aqualid toim waa onoe the seat of the government of 
[fflraeL At leaat^ Ahab and Jezebel had a palace 
there, while the place mngt have swarmed with the 
priests of Baal and Aahtoreth, eight hundred of them 
maintained at royal ezpensa We speculate where 
Naboth's vineyard may have been, where the prophet 
Elgah confronted Ahab like an "incarnate oon- 
sdence." It has been assumed that it would be on 
the plain, but vineyards are usually planted on 
slopes. The matter has been settled recently. lieut 
Gonder, the eneigetic and aocomplished director of 
the Palestine Survey, informa me that they found 
traces of vineyards and of a wine-press on a slope 
&cmg eastward, some distance up the side of Gil- 
boa^ above JezreeL A depression runs across the 
mountain, and on the lower side are the vineyards. 

Before us is the memorable battlefield of GU- 
boa, part of it the scene of the earlier victory of 
Gideon. On that ground fadng us and slopLug 
upward to Little Hermon, the army of the Philis- 
tines was planted ; its rear resting on the town of 
Shunem, the lords of Philistia commanding their 
several divisions. On this slope df Gilboa was the 
army of Israel commanded by King SauL On the 
plain between, the first shock would take plaoe, 
but as Israel retreated, one can imagine the fierce 
fighting on this steep ground. Somewhere between 
us and those gray peaks Saul fell ; and that round 
hill down the valley, with some Roman ruins on 
its top, is Bethshan, to whose walls the Philistines 
fastened his body. 

But where is Endor 1 On the other side of that 
ridge of Little Hermon. To reach it, Saul, on the 
night before the battle, must have left his army here, 
and gone round the ketem shoulder of the ridge. 
We found it convenient to approach it by the western 
shoulder, that we might visit on our way the village 
of Shunem, haUowed by associations of Elisha At 
Shunem there is no trace of anything ancient ex- 
cept the old well, which here, as elsewhere through- 
out Palestine, has determined the site of the Arab 
village. No house of importance suggests the abode 
of the good woman who had a chamber on the wall 
for the prophet ; but as demand creates supply in 
such things, we may expect the house to be found 
by and by ! On that cultivated slope, the boy, her 
son, had the sunstroke when following the leaperB ; 
and Garmel, whence the prophet waa brought to 
restore him, is in sight to the west 

Endor ia nearly equally wanting in old remains. 
We have no reason to suppose that it ever was a 
place of any consequence. Its sole interest to us is 
of a weird sort, derived from the fiict that there the 
woman lived who had dealings with spirits, appar- 
ently very much after the manner of mediums now-«- 
days, and that Saul, consciously cut off* fix>m fellow- 
ship with God, sought her counsel on the night before 
the battle of Gilboa. The village consists of about 
twenty houses, built on the northern slope of Little 
Hermon. There are several caves in the rock above | 



the village, and one of these, with a trickling spring 
in it, and hung round with profusion of maiden- 
hair fern, like the foimtain of Jesreel, is pointed oat 
as the abode of the witch. I felt most drawn to 
the dear spring and the ferns. They seemed to 
witness to the simple living truth of God, as prob- 
ably they were doing on the night of Saul's visit 
This was the only plaoe where we were called 
" Christiaa dogs," and had stones thrown after us, 
by the youths of the village. 

From Endor our way leads direct acrosa the 
northern branch of Esdraelon to Tabor, at whose 
foot we intend to spend the night; but we must 
double back on our way, about ikiee miles, to 
speak of a village which has a tender associa- 
tion in the heart of the Christian Church. It is 
the town or village of Nain. It is less than an 
hour's ride from Shunem, over the Little Hermon. 
We had sat, however, for fully an hour, beside a 
Mukftm or Moslem saint's tomb, with some hovels 
bedde it on the ridge, that we might have the 
comprehensive sweep of view horn that hill Mizar. 
Our ^es dwdit most on the hills of Gkdilee, a little 
way off, across the plain, with Nazareth hidden 
somewhere amongst them. As we descend on 
Nain, we feel that now we may trace with cer- 
tainty some of the footmarks of Jesua The place 
retains its oM name ; and, as at Shunem, the old 
deep well remains. One's thoughts are aH of the 
widow's son. Where may Jesus have met the 
funeral procession f He was coming firom Caper- 
naum fiirther north. His way would be past the 
base of Tabor, which stands out fixim the hills of 
Galilee, and rises steeply firom the plain. The 
chief remains of rock tombs are at the base of the 
ridge, rather behind and to the right of the village. 
It has been generally assumed that the funeral com- 
pany was going thither, but one can scarcely see 
how, in that case, Jesus should have met it Traces 
of an old burying-ground were found by my friend 
Dr. Lansing of Cairo, on a mound a little way 
off in the direction of Tabor. I mentioned the 
point recently to Lieut Conder, and he confirmed 
my belief that the moimd in the plain has been 
a Jewish burial-place, and that Jesus must have met 
the funeral party on their way to it 

As we sat in our tents in the evening beside 
Dabouiieh, at the foot of Tabor, we had more fresh 
food for thought than can be told in this paper. 



Efie Efjorogoolr jFamilsi. 

By R. M. Ballaihtne, Author of 
"Philosopher Jack," etc 

Chapter III. 

BUT what of the wreck under the Sunland difb, 
which had sent up rocket-signals of distress 
on that same dismal night ? 

When our Coastguardsman with the blade 
beard reached the scene, he found, as he had ex- 
pected, that his comrades of the Coastguard had 
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not been idle. They had brought down the £unous 
rocket apparatus, with which so many lives are 
saved every year on our stormy shore& 

The wreck was in a veiy different position iix)m 
that in the bay. Instead of being &r away from 
shore, among rolling billows that raged over the 
flat sands, this vessel, a brig, lay hard and fiist 
among the rocks, not a hundred yards from the 
foot of the cliffs. Against these fix)wning diffs 
the wild waves thundered as if they wished to beat 
them down. Failing in that, they fell back and 
seemed to go mad with disappointment; leaping, 
hissing, and whirling among the rocks on which 
the brig had been cast The brig was so near, 
that the men on shore could see the forms of her 
crew as they clung to the rigging, fi:antically 
waving their arms and sending up shrieks of 
despair and loud cries for help. Truly there was 
urgent need for help, for the sea broke over the 
vessel so furiously that it was evident she must 
soon go to pieces. 

There was only one little spot of partial shelter, 
at the foot of the clifGs, where man could stand on 
that fearful night. Here the men of the Coast- 
guard had set up the rocket apparatus. The rocket 
was in position, and about to be fired, when our 
black-bearded Ooastguardsman arrived. The light 
was af^^iied. Suddenly the group of spray-washed 
men, and a few pale-faced spectators who had 
ventured to descend, and part of the overhanging 
diflGs, burst into intense l^ht as the great rocket 
went out to sea with a wild roar. It was like a 
horrid fieiy serpent, and carried a line tied to its tail ! 
It plunged into the waves, and all was dark again, 
but there was no cheer from the wreck. The aim 
had not been good, and the rocket-line had missed it 

" Fetch another ! look alive !" shouted our black- 
bearded friend, as he seized, set up, and aimed a 
second rocket 

Again the light burst forth, and the rocket 
sprang out in the teeth of the gale. It fell beyond 
the brig, and the line caught in the rigging ! The 
wrecked crew seemed to understand what was re- 
quired of them at first, for they immediately began 
to haul on the rocket-line. To the shore end of it 
was £eurtened, by the men on the rocks, a block or 
pulley with a double line or endless line, called a 
^* whip," through it. When the men in the brig 
had hauled this block on board they fastened it to 
the stump of the main mast Then the rescuers 
on shore tied a thick cable or hawser to their 
double line and ran it out to the wreck, but when 
this thick rope reached the crew, they did not seem 
to know what to do with it, for it was not hauled 
upon, but continued to hang loose. 

" They must be foreigners, and don't know what 
to do next," said one. 

'' P'rhaps they've got too cold to work it," said 
another. " I wish we had a little more light to 
see what they're about" 

''We can't afford to wait," cried our friend 



Blackbeard, quickly throwing off his upper gar- 
ments ; " run me out, lads, on the whip. There 
won't be much risk if you're quick." 

"Risk!" exclaimed one of his comrades; ''it 
will be certain death 1" 

But the daring Ooastguardsman had already 
seized the thin Une and plunged into the boiling surf. 

His anxious comrades ^ew that delay would 
only make death more certain, so thay hauled on 
the endless line as quickly as they could. Oi 
course, being rove through the block before men- 
tioned, the other half of the line went out to the 
wreck with the gallant rescuer holding on. And 
what an awful swim that was ! The line pulled him 
out, indeed, but it could not buoy him up. Neither 
could it save him from the jagged rocks that rose 
out of the sea every now and then, like black teeth 
which were quickly re-swallowed by each crashing 
wave. It was more like a dive than a swim, for 
the seething foam burst over him continually ; but 
every time he rose above the surface to gasp for 
breath, he sent up a great shout to God for strength 
to enable him to save the perishing ! Those loud 
prayers were drowned by the roaring tempest^ but, 
though unheard by man, they did not fail to enter 
the ears of Him who rules in earth and heaven. 

Once the hero was thrown headlong on a rock, 
and so severely bruised that he lost hold of the 
rope, and when swept off again was left flounder- 
ing in the foam. His comrades could barely see 
that something had happened to him, and a loud 
cry of consternation arose when they felt the line 
run light and slack. But our hero caught it again, 
and the cry was changed to a cheer as they ran 
him out to the vessel's sid& 

He was soon on board, and saw at a glance what 
was the matter. The crew of the brig, being be- 
numbed by long exposure, had not strength to tie 
the heavy cable round the mast. This the Ooast- 
guardsman did for them at once, and, as he did so, 
observed that there were two little girls among the 
crew. Then he gave a well-understood signal with 
a ship's lantern to the men on shore, who fastened 
a slung life-buoy to their whip line, hung it by a 
block to the thick cable, and ran it quicUy out to 
the wreck. 

There was no time to lose now. Our hero seizsed 
the two little girls and put them into the bag 
which hung from the circular life-buoy. 

"Take care of my darlings," gasped the captain 
of the brig, who dung to the ship's side, almost 
quite exhausted. 

" Oome, get into the buoy and go ashore with 
'em yourself," cried our hdro. 

" No. The three of us would be too heavy ; 
send the steward. He's a light man and brave," 
replied the captain. 

The steward was ordered to jump on the buoy 
and cling to it, so as to guard the little ones and 
prevent their being thrown out 

A signal having been again given with the 
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luiteni, the lifebuoy was drawn swiftly to land. 
It wai a terrible paaeage, fbr the brig had b^uu 
to ndl on her rocky bed, and at every roll the 
hawser and the lifebuoy dipped into the sea, or 
were jerked riolently out of it, while the risk of 
being let drop on the black rocka that came grin- 
ning to the sur&ce was very great 

But all went well The three ware received on 
the locka with cheeiB, and conveyed up the difb to 
the Ooastguard-house above, where warm welcome 
and shelter awaited them. The cheen were not 
heard by those in the wreck, but the reappearance 
of the Ufebnoy proved that the children had been 
saved, and a deep " Thanks be to God !" btuBt from 
their father'a lips. 

Still the captain refused to go, when urged. 
"No," he said, "let the men go first" 

So, one by one, the men were safely hanled on 
shore. 

" Now, obtain, it's your turn at last," sud om 
hero, approaching him. 

He still hesitated. Then the stout Ooaatguards- 
man absolutely lifted him into the lifebuoy. 

"No time for ceremony," he said, with a smile, 
giving the signal with his lantern, "the brig's 
going fast Tell 'em to look sharp on shore, for 
pm gettin' used up with all this work." 

Away went the captain, and in a tew minutes 
back came the lifebuoy. Not a moment too soon. 
Blockbeard sprang in as the'raizzen-mast sn^tped 
with a report like a cannon, and went over the side. 
The next wave broke up the wreck itself Before 
the lifebu(7 had guned the shore it was plunged 
into the sea, out of which it no longer rose, the 
support of the wreck being gone. The men on 
shore now hauled oi the rope with desperate 
energy, for a few minutes more would be sure to 
settle the question of life or death. Throu^ the 
surging breakers and over the rugged rocks the 
lifebuoy was dr^^ed, and a shout of relief arose 
when the gallant Ccwstguardsman was seen ding- 
ing to it. But he was insensible, and it was with 
difficulty that they loosened the grip of his power- 
ful hands- 
Then they bore him up the ch& and laid him 
in his own bed, and looked anxionsly upon his deadly 
white &ce as they covered him with blankete, 
applied hot bottles to his feet, and chafed his cold, 
stiff limbs. 

At last there came a fluttering sigh, and the eye- 
lids gently opened. 

" Where am I )" ho asked, faintly. 

A young man, having the appearance of a 
clergyman, laid his hand gently on his shotdder. 

" All right, Tom 1 " he said ; " through the good- 
ness of the Lord you're saved, and fourteen souls 
along with you." 

"Thank God !" sud Tom Thorogood fervently, 
and, as he sud so, the tide of life once more coursed 
strongly through his veins, and brought back the 
colour to his manly fhce. [To be eoTttinutd. 



Siffsfng tlirouffl) tlje <S:^ak. 

pEEP-BO, peep-bo 1 

Kining through tlie duuTf 
^■tnm* hat kissed B&b j 

Tirice, I Aecltn I 
Like a little poker 

StLff, Bsby stands ; 
Stunpe with hi^ tiny fe«t, 

Pushes with his hands. 

Peep-ho, pecp-b«! 

What a big chair I 
B«by it as tall as 

Honms, itanding there ; 
Quits upon her level, 

And «o Teiy grand. 
He might he the Prince of Wales, 

Or King of Eog-land. 

Peep-bo, Peep-bo! 

Just another kiu 1 
Then, he ma; run amy 

After some new bliss. 
8o wide bis world is, 

So long his y esr, 
Baby has no end of joys, 

Mamma's joy is h^re. 

The Aijthob of 
" JoRK Halifax, Gentlul 
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By tha Bev. J. Eldkb Cnntnia, O.D., OIm)dw. 
" TAt Eternal Pitrpcte/'—'Era. iii, 2. 

IN the passage of which this text is ptft, the 
Apoetle Paul declares the object of hifi^Iife to 
bo the making known " Thb Mybtket " which 
from the beginning of the world had been lidden 
and onknown. It was "the mj^tery" of Qod's 
wisdom; the myetery of "the Eternal Puijoae;" 
the mjBtei; that was in Christ, and was non to be 
made known through the manifestation of Christ. 
It was " luueaichablj rich " in wisdom ; bul " the 
fellowship " ol it was now to be made knorn to 
angels, and to be both known and shared in by 
men. For the mystery of " the Purpose " inJudes 
uc ,- the thing that lay hid was a purpose cqicem- 
iog na 1 And hence, in treating of each a tieme, 
we may feel, and ought to feel, that we have i vital 
interest in it ; it is no matter of mere Bpeculation, 
mnch leea of diy controversy ; it is no dead thwlt^, 
but rather the opening np of a sealed Deed d Qitt, 
entered into before our birth : in which our Father 
has writ down His lore forua ere we yet woe, and 
His gradons intentions concerning qb. G!ory be 
to His name that we are pennittod to see it, and 
to find onr names there I Reverent and hunUe be 
the spirit in which we read and meditate upon it, 

L Ifow, then, let me mj, first of all, that no 
being ppeeeoeed of Reason enters on an; work 
whatever witkoal laying down beforehand ti-t pUen 
or pvrpote of it. This ia so plain in human afiaire 
that I need not spend time in ita iUustration. The 
more complicated the work, the more careful is the 
plan ; and those afiairs are most wisely C0Dduct«d 
which conform meet dosely to the plan hud down. 
Huch more, then, must this be true of any work of 
God. For there is one difficulty which besets the 
human agent, and often baffles his wisdom, wliich 
has no place in Ood's work. We cannot read the 
future. The unforeseen enters hugely into all 
our labours ; it is the unknown qoanti^ which 
modifies all our calculations. Bnt to Ood's eye 
the sphere of future activity is open as fully as the 
past; and when Qod begina any work, and lays 
down His plan or purpose befor^iand. He does so 
with the fiilleat knowledge of what is to happen. 
The purposes of God are complete. Kothing is 
left unprovided for, because nothing is unknown. 
He does what we would do if we were able. He 
17o. 38. 



arranges for everything before it comes. From the 
first moment in which He conceived the intention 
of creating the world. He formed its plan. It was 
" the Eternal Pnipoee " of God ! 

U, My next remark is that this Purpose of God 
embraced the redemption of the wta-ld by Jesus 
Christ 

You will see that Qua was so on a momenfa 
reflection. God was perfectly aware of what would 
happen after man was created. Is it possible to 
suppose that God did not know that Man would 
fall into sin 1 That was as well known to Him in 
eternity as it is now. He made him in the full 
knowledge that one of his earliest deeds would be 
to disobey and rebel And can any one suppose 
that God had not decided beforehand what in such 
a case must be done 1 The purpoee of Redemption 
was made as early as the plan of Creation. Yon 
mt^ remember a beautiful proof that it was so. 
In the veiy hour that Eve's sin was detected, 
when Ood pronounced sentence, He added at once 
the promise of a Redeemer, lliere was no delay ; 
the remedy was ready. " The seed of the womsn 
shall bruise the head of the serpent" The second 
Adam was prepared for the ^ of the flnt Re- 
demption was not an afterthought ; it was part of 
the Divine plan of Creation, 

III. The next question which I wish to answer 
is. How far did Qod's Purpose extend I And my 
answer is, that the Purpose embraced everything ; 
it was coextensive with the world and human 
destiny. But this needs explanation, lest it be 



It was not Ood's uith that there should be un 
on the part of Adam or any other man. Man was 
created in possession of a moral nature, such that 
he had it in his power to rebel against God ; and he 
retains that nature and that power. Therein lies 
the mysteiy of sin ; the myst^ of its b^^inning ; 
the mystery of its continuance ; the mystery of its 
eternity I The creation of man meant that possi- 
bility J The Purpoee of God did not malce sin ; 
but seeing that it would be, it arranged what to do 
with it, how to remedy it, how to save man from 
it Excepting, then, this existence of sin, which is 
against God's will. His Purpoee embraces every- 
thing, reaches all individuals, goes into all details. 
The tmiverse hangs together as one plan. The little 
things are as needful as the greatest The life of 
the most important and influential man has often 

Vol III, 
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depended on the trembling of a finger which fired 
the mnrderons weapon ; and the ultimate develop- 
ment of character and destiny has rested on a 
hundred trifles. The Purpose of Qod would have 
been in vain had it not extended to all details, and 
arranged for all occurrences. And so it is that we 
find our own names written in the plan of the uni- 
yerBCL He foresaw our being fix)m the first Nay, 
I might go further ; for the same divine foreknow- 
ledge which made our being its object, also went 
down into the minute ways of our daily life, took 
up their concerns, "appointed the bounds of our 
habitation,'' and provided for our eternal state. 
So marvellously does "The Purpose" of God em- 
brace in its sweep the whole world, and at the 
same time touch tiie cares and the joys of our in- 
dividual existence ! 

lY. My next remark has reference to a less ex- 
tensive field. Leaving out of view the case of the 
heathen, on which it is impossible here to enter at 
all, and speaking of the nations of Christendom 
only, Iremark that " The Eternal Purpose " of Gk)d 
contained in it tke umvenal qffer of the gatpd. 
What I mean is, wherever the gospel is nmde 
known, it canries with it the universal offer of 
salvation, and that this offer has been provided in 
the Eternal Purpose of God. 

That such an offer is made in Holy Scripture is 
perfectly dear. I do not see how it can be dis- 
puted or denied by any one who seeks to ascertain 
the meaning of God's Word. If there be anything 
to which Uie word of God is pledged^ it is His 
willingness to accept of any sinner, however guilty, 
who in the present life casts himself on the atoning 
work of Jesus Ohrist 

And that this, which is a leading provision of 
Redemption, must have been part of " the Purpose " 
of God, I need hardly say. It was firom the be- 
ginning arranged that Redemption should include 
thi& When Jesus Christ was, in the counsels of 
eternity, appointed the Saviour of men, it was 
determined also that He should fireely be offered to 
aUL So that it is on t^ Purpote of Ood that the 
offer of mercy rests. So £skr from being opposed to 
it, or shutting the door against it, it is this Divine 
Eternal Purpose which arranged for the universal 
and unlimited offer of the gospel to every man who 
reads this page! 

y. But I go on to make another statement as to 
the Eternal Purpose, which goes deeper into the 
mystery of Christ; and it is that the Eternal 
Purpose includes God's choice of His people. 

We read that of old God " chose " Abraham to 
be His friend; He chose Jacob; He chose the 
people of Israel out of all the nations of the 
eartL St Paul says of all Christians, " €k>d hath 
chosen us in Him before the foundation of the 
world" (Eph. i 4). And this teaching of Scripture 
is borne out by the consciousness of Christian men. 
Ask any Christian how he came to repent, and he 
will answer that it was not his own doing, but that 



he wa graciously moved to it by the Holy Ghoet 
Had le been left to himself he would never have 
come, he would have continued in sin. ThiB ia 
the gDBi doctrine of salvation by grace. Chosen 
of (hd; "not of works, lest any man should 
boast,' but altogether l^ grace, and by the mercy 
of QdL ! Now, this being true of every Ghristaan, 
it hai been provided for in "the Porpose" of 
God, before we were in being. St Paul teDs 
us ths in the 8th chapter of the Romaiu, yv. 
29, 3) : " Whom He did foreknow. He also did 
predeitinate to be conformed to the image of His 
Soa . . Moreover whom He did predestinate, 
them He also called; and whom He called, them 
He aso justified ; and whom He justified, them 
He alio glorified." The great plan of Qod reached 
to thf ^dividual man, took in his whole history, 
begar with him at birth, brought him to Ghiist, 
kept iim by giaoe^ and hmded him in ^ly. This 
is not more mysterious because it was in the Pur- 
pose 3f God. Whatever God does. He porpoeed 
from the beginning ; and whatever He ihen por- 
po6e4 He now does. 

Bit the question will recur to many, as it hu 
ever lone. How can this be reconciled with what 
has been said as to the universal offer of the gospelt 
I therefore proceed to say next, 

VI That no man canjudLy eomplam of hemg 
left out of "THB PUBPoax" of Ood 

The truth might almost be put practically in this 
homdy way : If amy manwMei to be broughtmio 
God^i Purpote^ he may be brought in; and if he 
vfisha to be left aui^ he tnll be left out Thatnny 
not Bsem a logical way of putting it — bat pndi- 
cally, it is entirely true ! Let us see. Is it to you, 
a sinier, a matter of concern and trouble, lest 
God'splan of salvation may not have embraced yoor 
namet In other words, are you concerned beouBe 
you aie not already a forgiven and a saved sool, 
through "the Blood of the cross"! Then, in that 
case, 1 have to say that the merpy of God is cp^ 
to you — now — at once, as fully as it has ever been 
to a laved soul 1 K you really care for it^ and 
wish to be forgiven, God is unlling now to forgive 
you for Christ's sake. You have on^to accept the 
offer of Christ ; to take what God gives, etenudhfe, 
withoit condition, and without price. It is yoon 
fiotcp, if you will have it; <*Him that comeih to 
me, I will in no wise cast out" (John vl 37). 
The willingness to accept the gospel will prove to 
have been the movement of the Spirit of Qod. H 
you refuse to come, and under any plea or ezcoae 
continue in rebellion against God to the end, then 
you will be condemned! But you will be con- 
demned, not because you were 1^ out of the Plao 
of Bedemption, but because you would not accept 
of Redemption when it was fireely offered you ! No 
man therefore can complain of being left out d 
the Purpose of God He needs not be left oat) i^ 
he caies to enter 1 

VIL Once more, I remark; that no Christ 
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dare abase God's Eternal Purpose, so as ti justify 
presmnptioii or carelessness of life ! 

A man only knows that he is within tht Divine 
Purpose of salvation, hy the test of persolal holi- 
ness. If he has not that, he has every mson to 
conclude that he has been miserably dceiving 
himself, and that he is not one of the trui people 
of Christ. The Purpose of God indules not 
only salvation from future punishment, hit also 
the present holiness of all BelieverB. ''Whoso 
keepeth His word, in him verily is the love of 
Crod perfected: herehy knew we that we'are in 
Him '' (1 John ii 5). These two are the oily true 
ways of knowing ihskt we are in Christ-— reeping 
His word, and perfecting His love in us ! So that 
no Christian dare presume on the mystei^ of the 
£temal Purpose, and make it an excuse fo^ or an 
encouragement to, any manner of sin ! 

But how wonderfuUy this truth tends to the 
humbling and to the melting of the Christian'i heart 1 
If any Christian wishes to be made to lie in the 
▼ery dust^ he has only to realise that all hehas <k 
fldn is his own, and all he has of good is fron God; 
that without grace, he were the veriest simer on 
the &ee of the earth ; that without grace, hewould 
go back to-morrow to the worst of his old sins ; 
that he cannot ''keep himself" even for % day, 
much iess make progress in the life divine 1 It is 
all of grace ; all by grace ; and BSltotke ^my of 
gracel 

And if this doctrine humbles, does it n«t also 
melt the Christian's heart! I know almost uDthing 
more overwhelming as a proof of God's man^ to 
nuy than that my name was writ down by Ck)d in 
eternity as the object of His lovel Thai "the 
mystoy which from the beginning of the world 
hath been hid " should be the mysteiy of His love 
FOR MB I One can never rise to the marvel of that 
&ctl The love of God — nieA love of God— 
" paaseth knowledge " ! 

I conclude this i^ole subject with a piactical 
word. Not to dwell on the fact that every predie- 
turn and that every promiae is made possible only 
by the Eternal Piupose of God, I wish to remind 
those who are troubled by some of the difficulties 
which surround this subject, that every Cbristian 
who has ever been saved has had the sans diffi- 
culties to meet and <k>ntend with. Tau tte not 
the first to reflect on such things. Every one of 
OS now in Christ had to face such questions before 
we went to God for pardon. We had to settle 
whether we would take God's word for it, or let 
such questions keep us in unbelief We all 
passed through them. We simply accepted the gift 
of God — ^free salvation through tiie blood of Jesus 
Christ ; and we all offer 3rou tlus result of our ex- 
perience, that toe found Ood!% word true ; that to 
accept of Christ is the way to peace j and that to 
accept of Him is also the way to holiness. There- 
fore it is that we now glorify and rejoice in "The 
Eternal Purpose" of G^ 
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It ia the very place God meant for thee." 



Tbbhoh. 
By L. B. Walfobd. 

PART IV. 

A flCBSW loose. 

IT was some time before Lindsay again found his 
way to the home of his old Mend, but on re- 
ceiving an invitation to spend the following Christ- 
mas at Laurel Grove, he gladly agreed to do so, 
and antidpated the day fixed upon for his visit to 
begin with considerable interest 

This time there was no mistake about his ar- 
rival ; no note had been despatched to put him off; 
and tiie house was in apple-pie order, and host and 
hostess at the door to bid him welcome as the fly 
drew up. 

The mild oourteqr and benevolence of the ami- 
able Lindsay had, in spite of the un&vonrable 
auspices which had shrouded his first introduction, 
won upon Mrs. Middlemass by imperceptible de- 
grees. The satis&ction, so evidently sincere and 
so warmly expressed, which the sight of his fiiend's 
prosperity afforded him, so &r touched her worldly 
heart that she experienced a feeling of pity for hk 
humbler lot ; and the notice he took of her children, 
together with a few little gifts made them at the 
dose of his stay, whidi at once evinced that he had 
noted and dedred to gratify thdr several tastes^ 
further enlisted her gcMdwilL She spoke of him 
with compaadon inst^ of contempt 

Accordingly, when Middlemass, at the exjriry of a 
year which had seen him advancing steadily in his 
business career, sound in health, and fiiirly wdl at 
ease in his domestic drde — ^when, out of the fulness 
of his good-humour, he proposed to throw out a 
hand to "that poor waif Lindsay," and draw him 
within the radius of his Christmas joviality, his 
wife made no objection. She, too, had her sources 
of complacency. Her household had, by this time, 
adapted itself to its enlarged sphere, her chil- 
dren had passed Into the hands of a governess 
who understood the art of management, and her 
husband had b^^un to talk of Wat as wdl as of 
Jem. 

Wat had done wdl at school, and was now at 
college. The place and prizes he had taken at the 
former had been no small source of astonishment 
and gratification to his fiither, who, although he 
had spoken of the boy to Lindsay as "a loon of 
mettle," had not expected the mettle to be mani- 
fested in the intellectual line ; whilst his mother, 
resolutely shutting her eyes to the fiict that her 
prodigy had been tutored, coached, and crammed 
by his half-brother, lost no opportunity of drawing 
comparisons. She could not, indeed, say that the 
younger had surpassed the dder, but she could aver 
that they were in all respects equal; she could 
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repeat this complimentaiy jargon, of commonplaoe 
acquaintance in a manner that made the phrase 
worth hearing ; and she could remind her husband 
in private that, much as he had boasted of his first- 
born, he would yet have cause to be prouder of 
his second. 

Middlemass would ciy " Pooh I" but he was not 
ill-pleased. He was ready to be proud of them all, 
he would aver, if there were the slightest chance 
of their giving him cause to be sa He made no 
distinctions — share and share alike — one was as 
good as another ; those were lus sentimentB. 

He was, however, brought to allow that Wat 
had done his best, and Wat had a gold watch and 
chain in consequence. 

• It was the hope of exhibiting this award to 
Lindsay which, perhaps, more than anything else, 
lay at the bottom of the cordial reception he now 
met with from the lady of the house. She had 
observed that her husband's friend shared William's 
own foolish predilection for '* Dinah's son," and 
looked forward with a flush of pardonable pride to 
the triumphs of displaying what her son had also 
by his merits earned, or, as she put it to herself 
had wrung from his lather in spite of his teeth. 
Mr. Lindsay should see that there were other 
geniuses than one in that house. 

Wat, altered more by the force of drcumstances, 
by the exalted position so recently attained, and by 
the necessity for keeping up his dignity which it 
entailed, than by the deven montibs which had 
passed by since he last appeared in these pages, 
now made his bow to Mr. Lindsay of his own ac- 
cord, and a pair of veiy dean red hands, joined to a 
spotless collar and cuffs, attested that he no longer 
considered himself fit for presentation in the draw- 
ing-room when fresh from the duck-pond. 

His round, open &oe shone and glLstened from a 
soaping, and so bright akK) was the handsome 
ornament of his waistcoat that it is probable a 
polish had been frirther added there. 

"You will hardly remember Wat," said Mrs. 
Middlemass, with an evident hope that the Wat of 
old would thenceforth be forgotten permanently; 
"he has grown into quite a man since you were 
here last, Mr. Lindsay." 

" Tops his mother now, you see, Lindsay," sub- 
joined Middlemass, rubbing his hands and laugh- 
ing. " The way the youngstoB spring up on every 
side is enough to take away one's breath to think 
of! They are like mushrooms — thick on the 
ground before you know where you are. However, 
we shall be rid of this pair of compasses before 
long," — alluding to the long legs on the hearth-rug 
— " he will stand on his own feet before he is five 
years older if what I hear is true. If he does as 
weU at college as he did at school" — too frill of 
the last family newB to keep it another minute to 
himself — " why, we shall have him starting on his 
own account^ with M.D. after his name, in a 



" Ye, we were much surprised — at least /, that 
is ire, rere not surprised, but I fancy 8(Mne of our 
friends were, at the place he took at schooL Mr. 
Middlenass had letters " b^gan his wife. 

— "betters ! He had something better than 
letters lom me, I can tell you," struck in Middle- 
mass, ifraid she would get it out first ; " I did the 
thing landsomely when I was about it, and he has 
as finea watch and chain as any student of medi- 
cine orstudent of anything else in Glasgow. Take 
it out, Wat — ^what, you young rascal, yon are too 
big a iwell to show more than a couple of inches, 
are y oi 1 What is the use of my giving ten pounds 
for a aam if the half of it is to be hidden away 
out of sight) If anybody had presented me wiUi 
anythiig half as good — ^now then, Lindsay, there's 
a ticker for you. Keeps time like a railway dock. 
Gk>od ilngUsh works, none of your foreign trumpeiy, 
— gooc solid case, break him before he breaks it 
Jem las not as good a watch, and, as for me, I 
find tie old silver turnip that you remember so 
weU, tnswers the purpose yet" 

linisay admired the g^, and said a word or 
two oi its being well deserved. 

"AThy, ay, he has worked for it," replied 
MiHHb inaifa^ " and they tell me he had some feUows 
to contend with who are not to be sneezed at either. 
For al he looks like a ninny" — with a shrewd 
man's appreciation of his son's awkward attitude 
and sleepish air — " he haa won his spurs. Talent 
willoit^ eh, Lindsay 1 That's a £u^ now, is itnott 
Jem 4id not take the place in mathematics Wat 
took." 

" It was Jem who took it for me, all the same." 

lanisay started at the abruptness of the speaks, 
who himself apparently put out of countenance by 
the gniff tones of his own unmanageable voice, 
ceased as suddenly as he had begun. 

"Ea helped yon, I suppose?" suggested the 
visitor, encouraging further confidence. 

''Of course he did. Father knows. Why, he 
sat up with me no end of nights, and worked like 
a black, bothering it all into meu" 

"It is dressing time," said Mrs. Middlemass, 

Jem had arrived when the party reassemblea 
before dinner, and Lindsay, with all his fonner m- 
pressioQS strong upon him, hastened forward with 
outstretched hand and eager greeting. But to his 
surprise, although responded to with all due civility, 
there was scarcely the heartiness, the fervour, about 
his young fidend which their former intimacy and 
congeniality had warranted him in expecting. 
Nothing could have exceeded his own warmth, and 
it must be confessed that he felt somewhat discon- 
certed and taken aback by the absence of an answer- 
ing glow of welcome. Yet there was nothing to 
whi(£ umbrage could properly be taken. There 
was nothing in the minutest degree impolite or 
churlish about young Middlemass — ^there was only 
a certain quietness, a repose of manner, which in no 
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one else would have been observed, but wich was 
new in " Dinah's son," and, to confess the inith, it 
was so new and so different fipom what poorLindsay 
in his kindly bachelor's heart had craved br, that 
he fidrly sat down, mute from disiqipointntnt. 

There followed a few ordinaiy questionaand re- 
marks. He was interrogated as to his joutiey, the 
weather was commented upon, and the vcdict of 
the thermometer announced ; then the yomg man 
Bubaided in the most natural manner possble into 
the background. It was all veiy well — ^very well ; 
but somdiow there rose before the mindl eye of 
one of the group, the vision of a bygone icene, of 
his first meeting with Jem Middlemass witKn those 
identical four walls, nearly twelve months before ; 
of the shouting crew who had hailed the} leader 
into his presence; of the meny monarch himseli^ 
with his laughing eye and ready hand, and he 
missed someUdng, he could not have toll what 
''Are we not to see the children 1" he inquired, as 
a resource. 

'^Th^ win be here presently. They tre with 
their governess just now," replied Mrs. Midflemass, 
pleased that he should inquire. ''Nora, bwever, 
will be with us at dinner ; she has no business to 
dine downstairs at her age, but I have yieUed the 
point to please her &ther." (Lindsay thotght he 
knew to whom she had in reality yielded.) " And 
80, as he wished it— oh, here she comes — ^" 

Nora stepped brightly in. She, as well is Wat, 
was changed for the better; her pretty hdr was 
nicely arranged, her countenance was cheeiful and 
attractive, and die went up to Lindsay witha quick 
step and a smile. 

Her entrance made a diversion, and proiuced at 
once the* proper flow of talk desirable to keip atten- 
tion off ^e clock, when the dinner hour, but not 
the dinner, has arrived. Wat drew up Us chair, 
and instituted a fire of brotherly mischievous com- 
mentaries; Lindsay interposed, carrying on in reality 
the harmless jesting ; Middlemass and his wife put 
in an occasional, amicable word — and all vent for- 
ward smoothly, Jem alone taking no part 

There was nothing ungracious in the yomg man's 
aspect He appeared to listen absently, and more 
than once his features relaxed with an expression 
that was almost tenderly indulgent of the simple 
nonsense. Further, he hastened with a start and 
alacrity that indiciU^d no brooding ill-himiour, to 
render his stepmother some little service tequiied ; 
it was to lower a lamp which her quick eye had 
detected flaring. 

But the operation over, Jem drew back into his 
shell again ; motionless, thoughtful, abstracted, he 
leaned against the mantelpiece, and continued in 
the same attitude until the gong sounded. 

"Wake up, Jem; what's the matter, rirl" 

It was Middlemass who at last put his hand on 
his son's shoulder, and gently shook h\m " Don't 
fiill asleep before your dinner, my boy — thaf s a 
worse business than napping when it's over. A bad 



enough habit that, or so the doctors say. Doctors 
talk a lot of twaddle, but we have got to swallow 
what they choose to tell us, in default of any other 
way of mastering the intricacies of the human 
frame. The medicos have us at their meroy on 
that score. Your lawyer has you in his hands 
when you have a grievance, and your doctor, when 
you have a finger-aBh& Wonderful how down in 
the mouth one becomes directly the smallest portion 
of this queer body of ours is out of sorts. I had a 
lively turn lately — ^Whatl oh, dinner. Now then, 
landiiay, take my wife, and if you are not ready 
for yoor dinner, I am." 

Had nothing occurred to renew or deepen the 
impression of an alteration in his young friend which 
had been made on the mind of Lindsay, it would 
soon have passed, and he would have thou^t no 
more about it ; but as hia visit wore on, every day 
only served to convince him more thoroughly than 
the previous one had done, that something was amiss. 

Jem was not the Jem of old. He was moody 
and silent for hours together. He proposed no 
jaunts, originated no Ohristmas sports. Instead of 
being the coitre of every group, he appealed to 
wish only to be let alonei 

''Can't think what is the matter," confided 
Middlemass to his firiend at length, the two 
being by themselves, and the opportunity &vour- 
able. "Can't make it out at aU. He has been 
like this for some time past, just glooming and 
moping — and, instead of getting better, he grows 
worse. Tou remember, Robert, what Jem was a 
year ago--the life and soul of the house — ^the last 
person in the whole world one would have expected 
t9 get hipped. You see what he is nowt Punch 
and Judy would not make him laugh. He's as 
different from what he was as chalk firom cheese, and 
we may depend upon it there's something wrong at 
the bottom. Maybe he has fiillen in leva That 
is what I say to my wife, though, between ourselves, 
I don't find that idea solves the problem at alL 
Jem is as straightforward a fellow as ever lived, 
and so, when I say to him, 'Is it a love secret, 
sirt' and he says slap out, 'No, it is not,' I am 
bound to believe him, am I notf To be sure young 
men will say anything when it comes to that pass, 
'all's fiiir in love and war, you know,' — and certes, 
if my £stther had put any inconvenient question to 
me on that head, if s odds but I'd have shuffled 
out of the scrape at the expense of strict morality. 

But I thought that Jem ** he paused, and 

Lindsay understood the pause. Jem had stood on 
a higher level in his fitther's estimation than poor 
Middlemass himself had ever aspired to, and be- 
tween his doubts and surmises he hardly knew how 
to take away the pedestal 

" Depend upon it, you may trust your son's word, 
whatever you have it for," said Lindsay with 
readiness. "To confess the truth, my suspicions 
jumped with yours until now, and I was wondering 
who the very fortunate girl could be " 
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^ Ah, bat we don't want any foittmate girls just 
yet The lad has his way to make in the world — 
not bat what I coold come down pretty handsomely 
if all was to my mind — ^bat a boy of twenty has 
no bosiness with matrimony. He has no right to 
hamper himself with a wife and a parcel of children 
at that aga Howerer," rubbing his chin thought- 
fully, " that's neither here nor there, if we are to 
take Jem at his word. He owns there is a screw 
loose somewhere, he can't deny that, but when I 
naturally enough ask where — all I get for answer 
is that my gentleman would prefer not to tell me. 
Thaf s his meaning anyway — ^that's the upshot of 
it No, no ; the boy is not impertinent, Jem never 
is impertinent^ but there is a way of standing on 
the defence— I wish I knew of amp means of break- 
ing it down." 

"You hare asked him to be firank with youl" 

" Asked him 1 I've asked him a dosen times — 
that is to say I §pohe to him onoe^ and he knows I 
would have done it again if I had dared. Any one 
can see that He says he is afraid of giving me 
pain. Giving me pain, forsooth 1 As if it does 
not already give me pain enough in all conscience, 
to see him that used to have the nicest, merriest 
laugh in the world, and the pleasantest ways^ going 
about with a &ce it sets one's teeth on edge to 
look at 1 I'm sure I don't know what he has to 
complain o(" fretfully. *^SheiB better to him than 
she used to !)&—« deal better ; and yet he managed 
to put up with her little bit of temper before. 
Then he is well enough, I suppose. There is 
nothing wrong with his heal^ eh t I say ! 
Boberti" with a sudden lush and start, "what if 
it should be thati Now that I come to think of 
it, he does not look up to the mark, and his appetite 
has gone to the dogs. My poor lad," his voice 
trembling, " I — ^I have heaid of youths of that age 
having heart complaints — pooh, not sentimental 
OBes^ bat the recU thing, and — and ** 

"And you are not going to work yourself up into 
a fever over what may prove to be a supposition 
entirely groundless," said Lindsay, kindly. " Take 
heart of grace, William ; to my eye, there are no 
qrmptoms of any kind of disease about Jem. Of 
course," raising his hand to check the response he 
saw was coming, " of course it may be sa Many 
maladies are invisible, and are only suspected by 
the sufferer himself" — Middlemass groaned — " of 
course, I say, it map be so with your son, in which 
case, God hcJp you both," proceeded his friend, in 
a resolute, che^ful voice; "but^ until we have a 
surer foundation for thinking so than at present 
i^pears, I would not, if I were you, meet such 
trouble half-way. Another idea has struck me 
whilst you were speaking, and it is (me which would 
ease you of all your present anxiety, should it prove 
to have hit the mark." 

" Ah t" said Middlemass, lifting his head. 

" But, as I think — ^nay, I feel certain that you 
would put no frdth in my skill until it has been 



tested, I will, if yon please, speak myself to Jem, 
withoui delay, and let you know the result then, 
insteadof communicating my opinion now." 

" Aj, do you tackle him ; that will be the best 
plan, sue enough," rqoined Middlemass, all him- 
self agan. " Dear me, what a load you have lifted 
off mybeart, Bobert When I thou^t it mi^t 
be oonumption — or— or worse, — weU, we won't 
talk oi it You take Jem aside quietly, and see 
what y>u can make of Imn. And do imidore him to 
have it out, for better, for worse, and make a dean 
breast, whatever comes of it" 

Linouy's idea was one that made his own slow- 
ness of comprehension seem blameworthy, in that 
he hadnot grasped it before. He was a Christian, 
and as such, surely, he need not have been perplexed 
to find a brother-pilgrim on the same Zionward 
path libouring under seasons of spiritual depression, 
or, peichance, beset by spiritual enemies. Who 
could, indeed, say that Lindsay himself had not 
been apecially directed to the side of his young 
friend at a time when godly aid might be sorely 
neede4 and if so, bUnd and deaf indeed had he 
been, b stand back so long. To Middlemass, how- 
ever, mything of this nature must neoessaiily be 
incomfrehensible ; and had it been mooted, Lind- 
say wdl knew that the parent's respect for his son's 
charac/er and principles would inake the notion 
more than unsatisfactory, literally abrard. 

Jen be uneasy in his mind ! Jem have internal 
struggles, anything wherewith to disturb or reproach 
himseF! 

Lindsay could almost hear the amazement of his 
friend'i voioe^ and see the incredulous arch of his 
eyebrovSb 

He iras, however, nothing daunted, himself^ and 
an (^prtunity shortly offering, to Uie relief and 
comfon of the somewhat timid elder, his young 
compaiion embraced with readiness the prospect of 
giving his confidence. 

"But that I did not like to trouUe yon, sir, you 
should have had it before now. I was longing for 
some one," said Jem, and stopped. 

"Your father 1" murmured Lindsay, as in duty 
bound. He understood pretty well that the fiither 
was not the one for the post^ but felt as though he 
ought not to show this. 

"You may believe me, Mr. Lindsay, that in 
keeping back anything from my fether — who has 
always been the kindest and best of fathers to me 
— I meant him no sort of disrespect, but only I 
knew that he could do no good. He does not think 
as I do, he could not understand ^" 

" Yes, I know," said Lindsay, softly. " Well ?" 

" How could his advice be of any service to me, 
when it is a matter of conscience 1 In these matters 
a man must judge for himself," said Jem, almost 
impatiently. " I had to decide ; and until I could 
decide, where would have been the good of distreai- 
ing my fatherl Besides which, he would have 
tried to influence me, and I was not going to be 
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inflaencedL My dear &tlier I" Boftening. " ] doabt 
whether I am teUing the truth, Mr. Luulay; I 
think I was afiraid lest I might be persuadei, after 
alL I would do ahnoet anything for my bther ; 
but this I cannot do— give up what I Be< to be 
right" 

" Certainly not»" said Lindsay, heartily, aid with 
an internal sigh of relief The afihir, he tlought, 
might soon be righted now. 

"Well, yousee^ it has been in my mind f«r some 
time, giTing me no end of troubla And liere is 
plenty of that in store yet^" he added sedoosiy. 
'' However, I haye come to a decision at llit, and 
now I mean to abide by it I am not to be ftiaken. 
My father, of course, wiU call it foUy. le wiU 
think me nud. But you, sir, can understanl that ; 
it will not seem strange to you. Oh, I forgot 
though, — ^I have not told you yet The fifet is, I 
— ^I am going to change my plan of life. lintend 
to be a foreign missionaiy." 

SPfie S^olg Isanti. 

PAPEBS BY MINISTERS WHO HAVE YISItSD IT. 

lY. The Moxtitt or Olives. 

By Bey. W. Robsbtson, D.D., New QieyMoBf 

Edinbaigh. 

XpYERT spot on earth trod by those blesi^d feet 
-^ nailed to the bitter cross for us | holy 
ground. From Bethlehem to Nazereth ; l^ faoob's 
well; by the Lake of Ghililee; by Nain and Beth- 
any to Jerusalem and Calvary — we traie His 
footsteps without doubt or difficullgr. We ta^erse 
the sacred soil as in a dream, where the bright 
visions of the past strangely contrast with (he cold 
realities of the present But no place sfrs the 
heart more deeply or recalls memories more dear 
to the pilgrim tlum the Mount of Olives — Th opos 
tQv iXauiv I The very words breathe swset and 
aolemn music. 

A ride of three hours firom Bethel had brought 
us to JerusalenL I gladly found a. respite from 
tent life in the hospitable home of giod old 
Bishop Gobat) from whom, and his desr lady, 
I met an affectionate welcome, of whid I re- 
tain a very loving recollection. They are both 
now in the Jerusalem above. Next morning, 
following the advice of my friend Dr. Koiman 
Madeod — ''Let your first visit to the Mount 
of Olives be alone" — I apologised to my com- 
panions for my apparent unsodality, and ordering 
my horse to be brought to meet me at Bethany, 
I hastened forth alone. Following the line of the 
dty wall as &r as St Stephen's Gktte, then descend- 
ing into the valley and crossing the brook Eidron, 
I began the ascent of the Mount of Olives near 
the traditional Oarden of Qethsemane. The valley 
of Jehoshaphat, through which flows the Kidron, 
divides the Mount from that on which stands the 
Holy City. It is called in the Book of Kings 
"the hill that is before Jerusalem," a graphic 



expression, for, as Porter observes, it is before 
one's eyes from almost every part of the dty, and 
forms die most striking object in every view around 
it It rises abruptly from the valley, and as the 
bin on whidi the city is built is still more precipi- 
tous, it is but a narrow ravine which separates 
them. Three paths lead to the smnmit, diverging 
fit>m each other near Gethaemane. That fiurtheet 
to the left on lyin^nding is the way by whidi David 
fled to escape from Ids rebellious son. That on 
the middle is a predpitous track leading direct to 
the top. The third sweeps round the southern 
shoulder of the hill, and is the main road to 
Bethany and to Jericha On this concentrates 
the chief interest <k Olivet It is the path so often 
trod by the Lord Jesus to and from His quiet 
home in holy Bethany, where He habitually sought 
repose from the violence and strife of the Capital 
in the bosom of the fiimily whom He loved. It is 
the path also of His triumphal approach to Jeru- 
salem, so graphically described by Dean Stanley. 
Here, at Irast, there can be no doubt that we are 
on holy ground, treading in the veiy footsteps of 
Jesus. Whatever of things on earth I may forget 
may I never forget the blessed hours df one sweet 
Sabbath day I spent, as usual alone, on this Mount 
of holy memories. I had just worshipped with my 
friends in our little English Church within thy 
walls, Jerusalem! I had reodved the holy 
sacrament of the body and blood of Jesus from the 
hands of the venerable bishop. Immediately after 
I repaired alone to the Mount of Olives, and spent 
the remainder of the day recalling the wondrous 
scenes which, eighteen hundred years ago, had been 
transacted here. I ascended the steep path of 
which I have now been speaking, the Hosanna 
Road as it is sometimes called, from the Hosannas 
of the ezdted multitude which hailed our Lord's 
triumphal entry into JerusalenL Turning a few 
yards to the right of the path, I reached a place 
where the rock crops out from the greensward, 
which is besprinkled with red anemones, poeticEilly 
and beautifiilly called the blood-drops of Jesus, 
directly facing the Temple area, where stood the 
House of Qod, where stands the Mosque of Omar ! 
How often may the holy One have sat on that 
very rock, nay, how often did He and His twdve . 
apostles sit there I Of this there can hardly be a 
doubt Th^ could hardly frequent the Mount of 
Olives without making this a frequent resort The 
magnificent view it commands, its podtion precisdy 
oppodte the Temple of Jehovah, its partial retire- 
ment, being a little removed finxm the thorough- 
fare, and even the accommodation of the flower- 
besprinkled sward for a couch for the weary, and 
the rocky platform for a seat, presented tiien, 
as now, singularly exceptional attractions. No 
thoughtful man, at the present time, can pass this 
spot without lingering there to read, to think, to 
pray. 

There, where I was dtting, on that very rock, 
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my Saviour often sat with the twelve, diBCoiixBiiig 
to them of the things of the Kingdom, revealing to 
them the speedy destniction of that splendid city, 
and of that holy Temple before their ^es, and yet 
more tremendous events at the end of the ages. 
To this very spot was He wont to retire at even- 
tide, on His homeward way to Bethany, to refresh 
by meditation and prayer His wearied spirit^ har- 
assed and saddened by the opposition and conten- 
tion He daily encountered in the city. 

And here also, I confidently believe, oocorred 
that moving incident which stirs every heart when 
reading St Luke's account of the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. ** It is hardly possible to doubt," 
says Dean Stanley, "that this rise and turn of the 
road, this rocky ledge, was the exact point where 
the multitude paused again, and 'He^ when He 
beheld the city, wept over it' " 

A strange coincidence meets us here, if what 
Baronius rehites be true, that on this very spot^ 
where the destruction of Jerusalem was foretold, 
and where the Lord wept at the prospect of the 
coming desolation, the Roman conqueror pitched 
his tent and planted his standard when he came to 
fulfil the prophecy. 

These may be considered nearly certain, but as 
we proceed to ascend the mount we find sacred 
events receiving from tradition a local habitation 
of a very questionable character. A little higher 
we oome to what i^ypear to be the ruins of a da- 
tern, where we are assured the Apostles composed 
the Creed (which, in point of &ct, they never com- 
posed at all). A little higher, again, are the 
remains of a small chapel, where it is said Jesus 
taught His disciples the Lord's Prayer. An inter- 
esting traditbn this, that here, almost on the same 
holy spot, were delivered the fixture creed and the 
future prayer of all mankind I Afew yards fiirther 
we reach a small octagonal mosque, btdlt, it is said, 
on the spot whence the Lord ascended to heaven, 
in evidence of which there remains to this day the 
print of His foot stamped on the rock as He rose 
from earth. Pilgrims, fix>m earliest days, have 
kissed the sacred footprint; St Augustine, St 
Jerome, Sulpitius, and tiie Venerable Bede, confirm 
the holy tradition; the Empress Helena built a 
church over it^ of which the little mosque is all 
that remaina Further, St Jerome iiibrms us 
that the vault of that church, right over tiie spot of 
the Ascension, never could be dosed, and the Vener- 
able Bede relates that, in his time, on Ascension 
Eve, and during the lu^t, the sacred spot was 
seen envdoped in lambent flama We bow before 
such high authority, but we shall be pardoned if we 
remain sceptical Andently, it is said there 
were the impresdons of both feet on the rock, but 
one of them was stolen by the Jews — a remarkable 
performance, truly ! At present^ the mark in ques- 
tion has not the slightest trace of a human foot, 
but it is confidently asserted that the footprints 
were once so distinct that the precise podtion of 



the Svviour in the act of ascending might have 
been uoertained by examining them. At that 
momeit^ it would appear. His face was turned 
towarcB the north, as if to reject the unbelieving 
south, and to invite to the faith the northern 
warriors who were to overthrow the temples of the 
fiilse |ods, and to plant the standard of the cross 
on th( walls of Jerusalem. It is a very aadent 
Christan tradition which identifies this spot with 
the pLce of the Asoendon, but it is hardly reoon- 
dlabkwith the holy record, whidi says, **He led 
them int as ftr as to Bethany." Now Bethany is 
oonddrably higher, and it is probably in some 
retiree hollow dose to the summit, and above the 
village that we are to look for the true scene of 
this Iflrt and most wonderful of the Lord's mirades, 
where" He lifted up His hands and blessed them, 
and, vhile He blessed them. He was parted from 
them, mi canied up into heaven." And Bethany, 
holy Bethany, the home whidi Jesus loved! 
What disi^ypointment awaits the pilgrim here ! 
How mlike .the sweet village which a fond fimcy 
pictund I A wretched little dir^ hamlet, bat still 
bearina^ traces of better days in tiie remaina of eul- 
tivatei terraces, and in the masdve stones of whidi 
it is bult— obviously the relics of andent buildings 
But, dianged in all respects except dtuation, the 
name *f Lazarus dings to it stilL It is no longer 
Bethaiy {the Sonte of Dates^ — not a palm-tree is 
now t». be seen on the mount), but El-Azari^fdi, 
the T«wn of LasarusI It stands in a shdtered 
hollow a short distance bdow the summit It is 
screenid from the view of Jerusalem, but com- 
mandsan extendve view of the wild and desolate 
wildeness of Judea, and of the road to Jericho, or 
rather a spot immediately outdde the village does 
sa Thither the mourning sisters often repaired 
to wabh for His coming, straining thdr anxious 
^es tocatdi the first signal of His approach. 

Theday had been excesdvdy hot, and glad was 
I to meet at the entrance of the village a servant 
with n^ gallant gray. I mounted, and refusing to 
be invdgled into the pretended tomb of Laaunaa 
(I hate such impostures), I rode round the village 
to impress the dtuation on my mind, and thence 
to the mosque on the summit of Olivet From the 
remnant of this mosque a splendid view is obtained 
of the dty and its surroundings, of the '' mountains 
round about Jerusalem," of the savage wildemesa 
of bare and rugged mountains, the supposed acoie 
of ''the Temptation," the descent to the deep 
vaUey of the Jordan, the Dead Sea gleaming like 
polished metal in the distance, and the yellow 
wall of the Mountains of Moab beyond. Farewell, 
glorious Olivet! A vain fiu^weU! ''There can 
be no farewell to scene like thine." It will be 
hdd fast and cherished as long as memory remains. 
May God strengthen and fiructify every sacred im- 
pression there made on the heart, and answw in 
His great mercy the prayers there offered xxpl 
Amen. 
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^tAttt liuvta atOi ifie Cottar's 
Saturlvas fiiffyt 

By Ber. Jaxeb Robsbtsok, M.A^ Whittmgluuiie. 

IV.— Thb Pobm— (Cbfic/ttdW). 

"hJEXT after the supper we come to the Family 
^^ Worahip, which, as we know, gave the whole 
poem its motire and suggestion. ^Hie order of it, 
as a service. Bums gives exactly according to the 
custom of his father's house and of similar Scottish 
fiimilies of that time. First some verses were sung 
from one of the Psalms in metre, printed then as 
now at the end of Bibles for use in Scotland. Next 
a chapter was read from the Old Testament or the 
New. Then they knelt in prayer, the head of the 
household leading. Most of this is told here in 
grave jmd noble English, only two expressions 
needing explanation for any one—" lyart haffets " 
for ''gray temples," and "beets" for "foau the 
heavenward flame." In such a stanza as this that 
foUowB we discover what dignity may invest a man 
whom we saw at first only a tired labourer, gather- 
ing his mattocks and spades, and how, also, 

** Yerse may baild 
A princely throne on humble tnitb. * 

" The cheerfu' rapper done, wi' seiious face. 
They, round the in^le, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace, 

The big ha' Bible, ance his father's pride ; 
His bonnet rev'rentfy is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once dia sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And ' Let us worship Ood I' he says, with solemn air." 

I cannot pass from this verse without observing 
how filled it is with reverence, and, just in conse- 
quence of this^ with dignity. Strangers to Scot- 
land often charge us with want of reverence in our 
worship, and are shocked at the appearance of our 
congregations in time of prayer. I do not greatly 
wonder at this. As I think how little sign I have 
sometimes seen in a Scottish congregation of their 
joining in the prayer themselves, I cannot defend 
us. But in this fireside worship see how every line 
and every touch is expressive of reverence — the 
reverent circle formed, ^e reverent book which the 
old man uses, the reverent baring of the gray head, 
the reverent care with which he chooses among the 
Plsalms, and the " high humility," which so affected 
Bums, in the reverent summons, " Let us worship 
God." 

In the next verse we overhear their singing, and 
feel the thrill from it of that tone of heart-woiship 
which affects us more deeply than all musical skill 
The old Scottish tunes he names and praises were 
sacred to Bums for other reasons than their musi- 
cal value; they were the tunes which alone his 
&ther used. 

" Thev chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee's wild, warbling measures rise, 
Or pkintive Martjrrs, worthy of the name, 



Or noble Elgin beets the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia's holv lays : 

Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 

Hie tickled ear no heartfelt raptures raise ; 

Na« unison hae they with our Creator's praise." 

In tke two following verses we hear the single 
voice of the " priest-lilro father " as the Scriptures 
are read. It will be seen that a glance is taken 
first through the Old Testament and then through 
the New. The New Testament is^ indeed, veiy 
hi^ipily summed up ; four lines telling of the Gos- 
pels, oEe line of the Acts, another of the Epistles, 
and thf last three of the Book of Bevelation. The 
general effect is to dignify still more the humble 
home \y the great themes that echo through it, 
and th3 humble fiunily by the great men of -the 
past with whom they are brought into communion. 

" Th) priest^like father reads the sacred page — 
low Ahram was the friend of God on figh ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

Vith Amalek's ungracious prqgeny ; 
Or how the royal baid did groaning lie 

leneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or Job's pathetic plunt and wailing cry ; 
Or rapt Isaiah's wild, serap^ firo ; 
Or otier holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 
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Peihaps the Christian volume is the theme, 

low guiltless. blood for guilbr man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 

lad not on earth whereon to lay His head : 
Hew His first followers and servants sped, 

?he precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 
H(w he, who lone in Patmos banished, 

}aw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Bablon's doom pronounced by 
Heaven's conunand." 

The prayer comes last, and, as they kneel to- 
gether that one pang of happiest fiunily hours — ^the 
dread >f change, the fear of what years will bring 
— ^is aiven away. As they look up to God, ^e 
dwelliig-plaoe of His people in all generations, a 
happy assurance fills their hearts of permanent 
union, permanent blessing, and victory over all 
troubhi 

" Tien kneeling down, to Hkavxn's Eternal Kino 
The saint, the father, and the husband praya ; 
&pe ' springs exulting on triumphant win^^' 

That thus they all shall meet in fiiture days : 
Tiere ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
l>ffether hymning their Creator^s praise, 
in such society, yet still more dear ; 
WUe circling time moves round in an eternal sphera." 

Hee the poet pauses to reflect and judge, and 
in th< verse tiiat follows he does it welL Let his 
wordf sink down into our ears ; for here, at leasts he 
was tue prophet as well as poet Let his judgment 
be ous, and nothing seem so miserably poor as wor- 
ship hat is but display, or rhetoric, or pomp. And 
even rhen we rightly care for seemliness in worship, 
let u not foiget the perilous connection there is 
betwen pomp of method and pride of heart 

** Ompared with this, how poor Religion's pride^ 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
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When men dispUy to congregations wide. 
Demotion's eyery grace, except the heart ! 

The power, incens'd, the pageant will desert^ 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 

Bnt, haply, in some oottege far apart. 
May near, well pleased, the langoi^ of tie sonl ; 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enrol" 

Now the happy circle ie dispeiBed, and ifae oar- 
rative part of the poem ends with one more glimpse 
of the ho^ simplicities of the cottage, — ih» secret 
prayer which the parents offer for their children. 

** Then homeward all take off their several way ; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 

And offer up to Heaven the warm request^ 
That He who stills the rayen's damorons neit^ 

And decks the lHy fair in flowery pride. 
Would, In the way His wisdom sees the besl^ 
For them and*for their little ones movide ; 
But^ chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside." 

It has been said by a historian of eminence, that 
if we except the Athenians and the Jews, no people 
so few in nnmber, have scored a deeper mu-k in 
the world's history, than ours of Scotland. "Whence, 
now, had this poor and nnfayoured conntiy SD great 
capacity to nourish men of noble qualities Y ' How 
has she gained such a name and praise t Is mt this 
the answer, that a godly family life is the soil and 
atmosphere in which all that is best is rooted and 
grows 9 Such, anyhow, is the answer given in the 
Terse that follows ; and it is, I think, the abiding 
Tindication of our Scottish Reformers and Cove- 
nanters^ that they are undoubtedly the sjliiitnal 
ancestors of this fiunily life, which has bein the 
glory of Scotland — not that all Scotland was ever 
Hke this ; but in no country was so large a fropor- 
tion of the poor raised to so high a lereL 

" From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur ^ringi^ 
That nudces her loved at home^ revered abfoad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kinga 

' An honest man's the noblest work of God;' 
And certes, in fidr virtue's heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 
What is a lordling's pomp I a cumbrous load« 
Dis^pising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied m arte of hell, in wickedness refined !" 

The spirit of this yerse is noble, but it has defects. 
I wish he had giren us a line (k his own, instead 
of that which he quotes from Pope, about an loneat 
man. It is not aveiy high thing to be an "lonest 
man," as some men count honesty. " The tsaint, 
the fiither, and the husband" here, was fai more 
than an honest man, in the vulgar sense. 1 wish 
Bums had told in language of his own, this truth 
which was so dear to him, that nobility of ^vl is 
higher fiEur than nobility of rank. And, thodgh I 
thank him for the scorn with which he fspehka of 
"wickedness refined" (wiser far than that 'blind 
leader who said, '' Vice loses half its evil wlen it 
loses its coarseness ! ") yet I wish he had wiQiheld 
the claim he makes for the cottage over the galsee. 
I wish he had left unwritten what he says, paiHy 
becaose it is not always true ; and still more, bicause 



the cottage life he has described in this poem needs 
no disparagement of others to yindicate its worth. 

The poem ends, with a fitness bptli of art and 
feeling, in a fervent and patriotic prayer for Scot- 
land. The things be asks for his country are 
among the best and highest, — simplicity, virtue, 
content in her poor — and these great gifts of God to 
a people, patriotic leaders and high-souled poets. 
That this prayer of his was sincere, as well as fer- 
vent, may be judged from an incident we are told 
of his visit to the English Border. At Coldstream 
bridge one of the party suggested that they should 
cross to Uie other side, in order that Bums might 
plant his foot on English soiL They did so, and 
there, suddenly, his friends perceived him on his 
knees, with uncovered head and uplifted hands, 
repeating aloud willh extreme emotion, as he looked 
towards Scotland, these two last verses of his poem, 
as a prayer tot his countiy and solemn blessing 
upon her. 

" O Scotia 1 my dear, my native soil I 

For whom mv warmest wish to Heaven is sent ! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content : 
And oh I may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous jpopolace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle. 

" O Thou 1 who ponred the patriotic tide 

That streamed through Wallace's undaunted heart, 
Who dMed to nobly stem tjrrannic pride^ 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part^ 
(The patriot^s God peculiarlv thou art, 

His fUend, inspirer, guardian, and reward 1) 
Oh never, never, Scotia^i realm desert, 
But still the patriot, and the patriot bard. 
In bright succession raise^ her ornament and guard !" 

This ends our study of the poem ; but I should 
like to add yet^ what hope and aim I have had in 
writing these pages of comment upon it It has 
been my wish, first of aU, that the poem thus 
studied should stir in my readers an honourable 
prida Especially, I have wished that it should 
give to eveiy man of humble rank and Scottish 
birth the sense and the impulse of a high descent 
I am fiur from blaming aman whose ancestors have 
been named in histoiy, if he thinks of them with 
pride, and feels that something high is demanded 
of him by his fiunily name. The French put this 
in the form of a proverb-^^iTo^^Mse Mige; and in 
an address I once heard of Mr. Froude to young 
Scottish students at St Andrews, he quoted it in 
a striking manner. "I suppose," he said, "if any 
one (^you were asked whe^er he would prefer to 
be the son of a Scotch peasant, or to be the heir of 
an Indian Riyah with twenty lacs of rapees^ he 
would not hesitate about his answer; we should 
none of us object to the rapees, but I doubt if the 
Scot ever breathed that would have sold his birth- 
right for them. Well then, NMeste Mige; all 
blood is noble here, and a noble life should go along 
with it" May I not say this in all gravity to my 
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readers ? No one, surely, can read this poem witb- 
oat feeling that though he can daim an ancestry 
only of Scottish peasants, it is one to be well content 
inthf and that lays no small demand upon him, to 
maintain the honour and worth to which it has 
reached. 

A second aim I have had in these pages of com- 
ment I have wished to hang up this picture befiue 
my readers, that it may shine over their path of life, 
as an ideal peculiarly theirs. I have wished to do 
something, that this nobleness of the past may not 
be lost to Scotland, and that many who are debaned 
from seeking for themselTes great things of this 
world, may feel that a higher aim is open to them, 
that^ namely, of realising in the life round their 
firesides, the charm, the sacredness, and the dignity 
which are the theme of this poem. 

Scotland has altered much since tiiat ei^teenth 
century. Wealth has vastly increased. Inyentiaos 
have changed the whole aspect of our countiy, and 
in much that belongn to the comfort of life, the 
advance has been great I beliere, too^ that in 
more important things — ^in conduct, morals, and 
public life — ^there has been, in many directionsi real 
progress But with aU this, can it be other than 
serious, if fiff fewer fiunilies can now be found quite 
according to the stamp and up to the level of this 
we have been reading oft And it is, I fear, the 
fiict that fiunily worsUp in cottage homes, like this 
described in the poem, once was genera], and now 
is rare. I have myself been told by one who was 
bom at a fiBum in the parish in which I write^ more 
than seventy yean ago, that he rememben in his 
boyhood, if he happened to be out in the dusk of a 
summer evening, he would hear rising from cottage 
after cottage the sound of their evening psalm. It 
is common, also, to hear people of middle age tell 
with pride how constant &mily worship was in 
their parents' house. But what if the children 
of the next generation will be unable to bear this 
witness of ust We have in almost every house in 
Scotland a fiunily Bibla Oost has not been spared 
on it So ftr, we have followed our fiithers* example ; 
but what if it is not used as th^ used itt ^Hiat 
costly Bible, in many a house laid by in a chesty its 
pages not dimmed by daily use, seems to me, alter 
reading the " Cottar's Saturday Night," a disquiet- 
ing sign and suggestion. Is Scotland to lose her 
name and rank as *' mother of heroes, fiimous nurse 
of men "t Is that form of life passing away, — ^that 
form of life^ poor, yet rich, — which gave to the 
world men of letters like Bums and Oarlyle ; men 
of science like Hugh Miller; misrionaries like Duff 
and Moffibt ; and laat^ not least, the heroic living- 
stone, who counted it one of the privileges of his 
life, that he was bom of ** poor and pious parents." 

Let my younger readers, who have life before 
them, whose home and fireside of their own are, as 
yet, things only of fiemcy and hope, but neverthe- 
less dear and sweet, resolve to be content with 
nothing lower than this pattem and ideal which 



has such daim on all Scotsmen, — ^bia manner and 
stamp of fiunily life so warm in affection, so stroDg 
in uprightness, and resting on so holy foundatioiiB. 
And let us agree that thanks are due, even at this 
distance of time, to Robert Bums, who has, id lua 
poem, Bo pictured that lifis, that its lustre dims, hj 
compaiison, the &]se ideals of the worid. Had he 
written nothing more, he would here have folfiUed 
that aspiration of his youth, which he thus de- 
scribes: — 

"The with (I mind iti power), 
A wish that to my Utest hour 
Will strongly heave my breait 
That I, for poor sold fiioothmd^i nke, 
Some QBefalplAn or book might make^ 
Or ling a aang, at least" 



IV. Of Wobbt as a Mbavs of Or^ob. 

T SAID, a little ago, that though Wony is nator- 
-^ ally a temptation, we might so take it in hand 
that it should prove just the opposite of a tempta- 
tion : to wit, a Meauu of Qrace, And my last eesay 
was given to sketching out, in a general way, the 
mann« in which we ought to take Worry in hand 
that it may help us and not hinder us. We an 
going on to have some further talk as to the details 
of the manner in which thia is to be donei One 
feds that here is a case in which the details an 
eveiything. And these pages are meant to y^ 
you who read them. I shall not have done whi^ 
I desire if I only get you to read them with interoBt, 
and then put them aside and think no more of them. 
There are pages which have done their work when 
they lighten a half-hour. But if these do no men 
than that, they are a dismal failure. 

We are going into details. But before we beg$D» 
there is something (in the nature of a lazge prin- 
ciple) which needs to be said. And here is the 
place to say it Unless we take it with ua, we 
shall make a great, all-pervading mistake. And 
we shall not get the good desired. 

'< By the help of the Blessed Spirit : by oontinnal 
watehhig, and managing, and putting oar moral 
natuie on the stretdi : finally let it be said, hf 
oontmual prayer ; we shall turn Wony into a 
Means of Qrace." 

The last little chillier oontained these woids. 
We nust be sure of the meaning of the woida 

What is a Moam of Grae$f Something that 
makes grace in us grow stronger. 

This is quite self-evident Tet if we k^t it 
with us, it would greatly change our ways of think- 
ing and talking about the Means of Grace. 

For sometimes we call a thing a means of grace, 
not because it makes grace in us stronger, but be- 
cause it enables us to get on comfortably and to 
be pleased with our religious state, when grace is 
in fisMtt veiy weak in us. 
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Think of your bodily streDgth. A thing may be 
truly said to strengthen us, if when we aie weak 
it makes os stronger. Change of air, tonici, nour- 
ishing foody sufficient exercise, are means of strengtL 
But to lie in bed, which keeps us unaware how 
weak we are ; which enables us to fancy ourselyes 
strong when our head would whirl and our limbs' 
tremble if we got up ; is not a means of strength. 
It is a means of self-deception. It is something 
to help us to fancy ourselTes strong when in fiact 
we are weak. 

This is a loTely morning, one of the first of Sep- 
tember: and this is a beautiful country. The 
farmers are having the first fine harvest for a good 
many years : and aU about here one sees what they 
are having. There is nothing pleasanter t> look 
at than a great golden field, where the abonnding 
sheaves are still standing, while the hedges and 
trees around are yet green as at Midsummer and 
have not dropt a leaf And one recalls the soaking, 
heart-breaking harvest days of departed years. 
Everything is beautiful : is quiet : is cheerM and 
hopefuL No smoke darkens that blue Bk% with 
the fleecy clouds : not a suspicion of the Eaiet wind 
blurs the sharp outline of those green Hij^hland 
hills. It is the Holiday-time : Here is Beit It 
is not work to write these lines, but helpful recrea- 
tion. They have been such to the writer, (hough 
they should never be so to any one else. And 
there is nothing to worry : truly nothing Of 
course, under such circumstances it is easy \o feel 
very thankful to a kiiidGrod: very peaceful aid con- 
tented and kindly-disposed to every mortaL One 
is ready to fuicj that trust in God is strong; and 
resignation to His will complete. One is rody to 
say. Ah, this lovely morning and these plsasant 
surroundings, — ^all the inexpressible cham that 
breathes to every sense tlus day from incomfoable 
Perthshire, — all these things are gentle but >ower- 
ful Means of Grace ! That is, one feels thebetter 
for them : more Christian ; more devout \ more 
trustful ; more kind. 

Now, no doubt it is very pleasant if Godtnakes 
it easy for us to be resigned, cheerful, undreful, 
kindly. But in such a case it befits us to b very 
humble as well as very thankful All this pbasur- 
able and amiable condition of* heart and> mind 
(which may not last very long if somethingeomes 
to ruffle) gives no assurance earthly of the sHength 
and stability of our Christian principle and faarao- 
ter. The fact simply is that when everythii(^ is in 
your favour, all things seem easy. You gel along 
beautifully with wind and tide in your favoui The 
fact simply is that on such a day and ami! such 
surroundings, you can do with very little rrace : 
with much less grace than when you are trijL It 
is not that grace is stronger to-day, but that tempt- 
ation is weaker and work lighter, and you fm do 
with less graca It is not much in your pr|ise to 
say of you that you don't go wrong when tiers is 
nothing to lead you wrong. It is not muchpraise 



to say of a horse that he never shies when there is 
nothing earthly to shy at. 

The test of a Means of Grace is not that it 
makes you feel a better Christian, and fsnc^ your- 
self a better Christian. It is that it makes you in 
fact grow a better Christian, and abide a better 
Christian. This is the point to which I have been 
trying to bring you. You think it all very true, 
and quite plain. A great deal of the talk of good 
folk goes on just the contrary notioiL 

You go to churcL It is a bright Sunday morn- 
ing. You are in good health : all in your house 
are so. Every household arrangement has gone 
smoothly : there has not been jar nor friction m 
the working of the domestic machinery. You have 
had a quiet hour after breakfast You did not 
cook your breakfast, nor clear away the break&st 
things. You glanced, as you sat in your easy chair, 
into some volume in which a sympathetio hand 
touched you, finely. You are all ready in good 
time. The bright little faces look their brightest. 
They never grew thin with want : they never were 
pinched wi^ cold. You arrive at diurch: it is 
conveniently near. It is a beautiful church : 
everything rubs you the right way in its decorous 
arrangements. There is lovely music, and hearty ; 
the psalms and hynms are weU chosen, and the 
tunes : every one joins who has a voice : you are 
lifted up. Many a one has been, who oould not 
translate Swnum CardcL The church is quite full : 
the congregation is devout, and intelligent, and 
silent :, coughing and sleeping are unknown. The 
prayers are prayers : devout, adapted to place and 
time, quiet, short You have the sermon from a 
charming orator ; whose voice is music and whose 
genius gets straight to your heart, holds it and 
speaks to it : such a thkig has sometimes been. 
And people say. What a privilege his congregation 
enjqys 1 On such a Sunday morning (the iLce is 
given to some, not many), you say. What a privilege 
it is to worship here: what a helpful, blessed 
Sunday morning it has been : what favoured folk 
we are to be surrounded by such powerful Means 
of Grace! 

In fact, it has not been so. All this has been 
simply a means of self-deceptioiL Everything has 
been so eigoyable, so soothing, so lifting-up ; that 
you feel yourself good and kind and devout and 
trustful, because there is nothing whatsoever to 
make you anything elsa 

If you had risen in a frowsy, comfortless home ; 
if your heart had been heavy with sordid calcu- 
lations coming of narrow means : if it had been a 
windy rainy morning and you had walked three 
miles over muddy roads : if you had entered into 
the kind of church I have seen, joined in the kind 
of singing I have heard (I forbear description of 
either, though it is at my pen's point), and listened 
to the homely preaching of a good worthy man 
who is not a great genius at all but just a faithful 
hard-working parish-minister ; you would not have 
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been warmed and stiiniilated and lifted up in the 
least degree; you would not have talked about 
piivilegeB and means of grace: yon would not 
haye been enabled to deoeire youiaelf into the 
comfortable delusion that you are a devout, gracious, 
gentle Christian. But you would have learned 
some humbling truth about yourself and your 
spiritual condition which might haye driyen you 
in penitence and humility to Christ in prayer. And 
so the disappointing Sunday and its disappointing 
worship might haye been in truth what you called 
the other : a Means of Grace. 

Ay, it is what makes you a Christian that is 
properly called a Means of Grace : not what helps 
you to fan<7 yourself a Christian when possibly 
you are none at alL 

A sterner discipline, &r less pleasant to go 
through, which humbles us in the yery dust under 
the fear that we haye been deceiving ourselyes and 
have no life in us whatsoever, may reaUy do fiff 
more to promote the growth of Grace in us, than 
the soothing and pleasing influences, working on 
mere nature thiou^ mere nature, which we often 
call Means of Grace. It cannot be good for us to 
think hi better of ourselves than we ought to 
think : ftr better than the fact Our spiritual 
nature needs something that is analogous to the 
rude wind that roots the pine-tree fiimer on the 
rock. Wony, that caUs for patience and wisdcun : 
Burdens, that call for strength : Disappointment, 
that calls for sesignation, and the long struggle 
against bitterness of spirit : Takings-Down, many, 
that painfully purge away the hatdul self-conceit : 
all these, and more, diverted from their natural ten- 
dencies by God's Holy Spirit, constrained by God's 
Holy Spirit to push and drive in just the opposite 
of the natural direction, may be the great Means 
of Grace after alL For they will make us know 
ourselves for the poor weak creatures we are : they 
will keep us liumble, and that is a thing of neces- 
sity : they will send us continually to Cl^iBt: they 
will make us pray without ceasing, pray eveiy- 
where. 

We must not think, unless we be fiivoured as 
few have been, that we shaU easily and pleasantly 
grow in grace, entirely by help f]x>m witiiout^ and 
apart from conscious, prolonged, painful effort 

I daresay St Paul often thought to himself (for 
though Paul, he was also a man) How much plea- 
santer in temper he might have been, and that 
without effort, if his nerves had not been continu- 
ally jarred and his whole nature tried by the bitter 
thorn in the flesh. That would have been nothing. 
The thing is to be meek and pleasant in temper 
when the nerves are jarred and the whole nature 
tried. That is Grace: and strong Grace: and 
Grace about which there can be no mistake. 

" The Word, Sacraments, and Prayer :" I know, 
friendly reader, you have thought of these, thus 
thinking of the Means of Grace. So have L Every 
Scotchman ought But that we be driven to these, 



under the deepest sense of need, and sometimes 
with all but a breaking heart, surely Christ sends 
us all-pervading, inevitable, stinging Worry 1 

A £• H. B. 



Questums for Husappointeft 
Sermon ^ f^eartrs* 

'' Take heed how ye hear." 
By lev. Maxwxll Hutohisok, KD., Eiikmshoe. 

1. JS the Gospel a subject that is attractive to 
-*- yout Go into a political meeting, and you 
will see men ii^^tly and excitedly list^iing to a 
speaker who has by no means the graces of anontoL 
They are interested in the topics on which he is 
addrening them. If men were as earnest about 
religion as th^ are apt to be about politica, they 
would be more easily pleased, and more frequently 
proflt€d by what they hear from the pulpit 

2. In what spirit do you hear t Many are criti- 
caL They are interested in the treatment of the 
Text Th^ are curious about the manner of the 
Pteader, or they are watchful of his doctrine. 
But iriien a Gen^ addresses his army before the 
battle the soldiers are not attentive chiefly to his 
mannir and style. Listen as one who desires to 
gathei from the sennon something to bri^^ten his 
£Bdth tnd guide him in daily duty. 

3. Do you pay attention all through the sennon ? 
If yoi allow your thoughts to wander to other 
things and merely listen, as it were, by fits and 
starts, you do not give yourself a chanc& And 
the nnre closely reasoned and logically consecutive 
the dkoourse is, the less good will it do you. If 
you bok up a book and read a page here and a 
page ttere, yon would hardly be justified in con- 
demnng the author of it as one that had no power 
of ludd exposition. Tet how many listen for a few 
minutes now and again to a sermon, and then go 
hometo say that it did them no good. You may 
inded reply that your not listening was the ^feet 
of tfe drowsiness of the sermon. Tes, but ad- 
mittiig that, your inattention did not help to mend 
mattes. 

4. Do you prepare yourself for hearing) Tour 
miniser takes pains to fit himself to address you. 
But bwever good the seed be, and however skilMly 
it be sown, it cannot enter the ground and bring 
forth ^t, unless the soU has been made ready. The 
ship viU not make much way unless the *^^^ be 
hoisteL On Sunday morning you fit yourself for 
appea-ing, properly attired, among your feUow-wor- 
shippirs. Do not neglect to prepare your soul 
also br appearing before God in His holy house. 
Pray that you may be enabled to worship aright 
Pray that your pastor may be guided by the Spirit 
in his ministrations. Pray that you may hear, not 
to yoir oondenmation, but to your good. And yon 
will ind your sermon-hearing will become more 
instrvctive, elevating, and profitable. 
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Before tfje (Snli« 

THSY are all coming back to me radiant and strongs 
The feelingB and fuidea of far-away ^^ears ; 
Thar are flooding my soul like an exquisite song, 
Tnroagh summer airs borne from the halcyon spheres I 

The glow of romance, the old poesy's fire, 
The passionate longings that never find rest ; 

They are darting and flashing up higher and higher, 
Like birds of gay plumage that sing in the weit ! 

Oh I the grace and the ffloiy were crushed out of sight, 
'Neath the dust and we turmoil of life's fitful noon, 

But the spirit, defiant of waste or of blight, 
Looks up like the tree blossom-laden m June. 

Th^ are all coming back with the scent of the fiswers ; 

My fancies are leaping to light with the streaxu ; 
'Mid the purple and gold of the long summer hotrs 

I am floated once more to the Sden of dreams ! 

Yes : the feelings that crowd our life's morning ale those 
That sleej^ through the burden and heat of the day. 

To awake with freui brilliance and fire at the dote, 
Ere we drop at death's portal our garments of day. 

They are all comins bads as I near the far land, 
from which chiloren we came, and as children iepart ; 

Let me go holding fast the Inyisible Hand, 
With peace on my forehead, and love in my httrt 

Janb C. SlXlSON. 

^Ist Efjorogooli iTamilg* 

By R. M. Ballasttkb^ Author of 
" Philosopher Jack," etc. 

Chapter TV. 

THE great dty was Bound asleep. It wis the 
dec^t hour of the nighty if we mayapply 
that term to three o'clodc in the morning, tfas hour 
at whidi most people have sought and found their 
pillow& Late revellers had ceased to shott a^i 
sing, early risers had yet a good hour of rest before 
them, if not mora Of course there were many 
wakeful sick folk — ah ! how many in that nighty 
hive called London 1 But these did not dsturb 
the profound quiet that had descended on thi dty; 
only a few weak but steady lights in windowi here 
and there told of their existence. 

Among the sleepless, on that calm dark li^t, 
there was one man to whom we draw atteation. 
His bronzed cheeks and tall muscular fnmi told 
that he was not one of the wakeful sick, itither 
was he a sick-nurse, to judge fiom things flroimd 
h\m. He sat with his elbows on his knees aid his 
hands clasped, gazing^into the fire and meditatng — 
perhaps building castles in the flames. Hil eye- 
brows were very bushy and his looks ster), but 
there was a play of gentle, kindly feeling rouid his 
mouth. He was one of a gallant band of ficked 
men whose duty it is to do battle with the ftmes, 
a member of the London Fire-brigade. Twoother 
men like himself lay on two little iron beds K)und 
asleep with their clothes on. There was thb dif- 
ference between them, however, that the wfeeful 
man wore brass epaulettes on his shoulders. Brass 
helmets and axes hung roimd the room. A ^w of 
boots hung in a rack, a little telegraph instrtnent 



stood on a table near a map of London, and a small 
but sociable clock ticked on the wall 

That clock had quite a lively, cheerful tick. It 
seemed to talk to the fireman with the bushy brows 
until he smiled and looked at it 

" Tic-tic- tic !'' said the man, "how low and 
gentle your voice seems to-night Everything is 
so still and quiet, that you appear to be only 
whispering the flight of time." 

" Tic-tic-tic," repUed the dock. 

But the fireman heard no more, for just then a 
fiaint^ far-distant sound broke upon his ear. It 
drew near, like a rushing wind. Then like the 
noise of hurrying feet The man rose and nudged 
one of the sleepers, who sat up and listened, after 
which he got up quickly, reached down his helmet^ 
and awoke his companion, while the first fireman 
went to the station door. Some one ran against it 
with fearful violence as he laid lus hand on the 
lock, and the alann bell rang a tremendous peal as 
he threw it open. 

" Fire ! " yelled a man who seemed all eyes 
and hair. 

"Just so; where is it?" replied the fireman, 
cahnly glancing at the dock. 

" Fire I" again yelled the man of eyes and hair, 
who was for the moment mad with exdtement 

" YouVe said that twice; where w itf" said the 
fireman, seizing the man by lus arm, while the 
two men who had been asleep slipped out like fleet 
but quiet ghosts. One called up the deeping fire- 
men, the other got out two horses which stood 
ready harnessed in their stalls. 

The fireman's grasp sobered the madman. A 
street was named. The outbreak of the fire was 
instantly telegraphed to head-quarters, and thence 
to other stations concerned. Round came the 
horses; in flowed the roused firemen, buttoning 
their garments as they ran each to his own peg 
for hdmet and axe. At the same time two or 
three hauled out the steam fire^ngine and yoked 
the horses. Three minutes fix)m the first shout of 
fire had barely elapsed when the whip cracked, 
eight or ten helmeted men sprang to Uidr seats, 
the steeds bounded away and tore along the no 
longer quiet streets, leaving a trail* of sparks 
behind them. 

Haste I haste ! was the one idea. One minute 
saved may be matter of life or death in cases of fire. 

Constant training, stem drill, made every man 
act like a calm, cool, collected thunderbolt No 
fuss, but tremendous energy. No noise, but now 
and then a deep bass roar when any vehide chanced 
to get in the way, and a quiet smile when the 
danger was past 

Thus they rushed along, like a fierce fiery mon- 
ster, until they reached a square in the great dty 
which was bright as with the sun at noon-day. A 
mandon was blazing firom cellars to attics ! 

Our engine was soon at work. Other engines, 
whose stations lay nearer to the scene of action, 
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were already pumping Tolmnes of water into the 
flames. A strong force of police kept back the 
yast crowd, so as to let the firemen do their work 
nndistorbed. It was deadly work they had to do 1 
Not only were flames spouting from eyery window, 
bat Tnanflfin of brickwork and blazing beams were 
fiilling in various places, rendering the service full 
of danger. A London crowd is usually weU- 
behaved, but there are sometimes a few forward 
geese in it who think they can do things better 
than other peoplCi One such, a huge man with a 
foreign accent, became excited, shouted, "Oh! 
vy £>n't you put 'im houtT' broke through the 
crowd, and roshed among the firemen. 

Our friend with the brass epaulettes and bushy 
eyebrows chanced to pass at the moment 

" Vy you not put more vatter on 'im 1 " shouted 
the foreigner. 

The stem countenance of the fireman relaxed, 
and a humorous smile lit up his countenance for 
one instant ; but he took no other notice of the 
foreigner, who was quickly collared by two police- 
men as strong as himself, and thrust back into the 
crowd, where he was received with laughter, and 
presented with much good advice. One little boy 
advised him seriously to go home and ask his 
mama to put him to bed — a remark which was 
received with great delight by the bystanders. 

But there was not much laughter ; for the fire 
was very terrible, and there was a report that 
some of the inmates had not been rescued by the 
fire-escape men. 

Meanwhile, our fireman with the epaulettes, 
who was foreman of that district, went about like 
a general in action, watching the fiames sternly, 
— giving a quiet order to one, pointing out a point 
of vantage to another, giving a helping hand here 
and there with the hose, answering a quick ques- 
tion promptly, and doing his utmost to dispose his 
force in such a way as to quell the raging fire. 
AH this time he moved about among smoke and 
flames and falling materials as if he bore a 
charmed life — which, indeed, he did; for, as 
he afterwards said himself the hand of God 
shielded him^ and nothing on earth could kill him 
till his wo^ on earth was done ; and nothing on 
earth could save him when his time to die should 
come. This sentiment was, partly at least, the 
secret of the fireman's cool courage in the midst of 

danger. 

But the enemy was very strong that night, and 
the brigade could make no impression whatever on 
the burning house, the inside of which glowed like 
a smelting frimace. 

"Try the drawing-room window, Jim, wi' the 
fire-escape," said our foreman to one of his men. 

He helped Jim to push the huge ladder on 
wheels to the window mentioned, and placed it in 
position. While Jim ran for a nozzle and hose, 
there was a great cry from the crowd. A woman 
had stepped out on the parapet of the house from 
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an attic window, and stood there shrieking and 
waving her arms, while the smoke curled round 
her, and the fiames leapt up at her. She was high 
above the head of the escape ; but there were fly 
ladders which could be raised above that These 
were instantly hoisted, and our foreman sprang up 
to the rescue. 

The danger of the attempt lay in this — ^that, 
though the lower and upper parts of the escape 
were comparatively free from smoke, the middle 
was shrouded with a dense mass, through which 
now and then a lurid red flame burst But our 
hero thought only of the woman. In a second or 
two he had disappeared in the smoke. 

Two of the firemen stood below holding a nozzle 
of the hose and directing it on a particular spot 
They did not dare to move from their post, but 
they could see by a glance upwards what was 
going on. 

" Fxed," said one to the other in a low voice, 
"he'U save her, or therell be a man less in the 
brigade to-night He never does anything by 
halves. Whatever he undertakes he does well, 
Depenl on't that Hany Thorogood will save that 
womai if she can be saved at all" 

As he spoke Hairy was seen emeiging above 
the snoke, but when he reached the top of the 
highest ladder he wt» frdly six feet below the spot 
where the woman stood. 

" C)me ! girl, come 1" he shouted, and held out 
his amSb 

Th( terrified creature hesitated. She was afitdd. 
She dmbted the strength of the escape — ^the power 
of the man. 

" 0)me ! come 1" again he shouted. 

She obeyed, but came against the fireman with 
such :brce that the round of the ladder on which 
he stiod gave way, and both were seen to go 
crashing downwards, while something like a 
migh^ groan or ciy rose from the multitude below. 
It WIS changed, however, into a wild cheer when 
Harr was seen to have caught the head of the 
escapt, and arrested his fall, with one powerful 
hand, while, with the other, he still grasped the 
womaL 

" Cod fiivours them," said a voice in the crowd, 
as a ^t of wind for a few seconds drove smoke 
and kmes aside. 

Ou: bold fireman seized the opportunity, got the 
womm into the shoot, or canvas bag under the 
lowedi ladder, and slid with her in safety to the 
grouid. 

Tb pen may describe, but it cannot convey a 
just dea of the thrilling cheers that greeted the 
rescuMl woman as she was received at the bottom 
of tte escape, or the shouts of applause and con- 
gratdation that greeted Harry Thorogood as he 
emei;ed from the same, burnt, bleeding, scraped, 
scarrd, and blackened, but not seriously injured, 
and rith a pleasant smile upon his dirty face. 

{To be eorUimud,) 
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Sermon. 

CREATION AND PEOTIDENOE. 
By Very Ber. FrindpU PlRIB, D.D., Aberdeen. 
Isaiah zIv. 18. 
TN all BOenceB the moet obrionB pheDomena first 
-^ attract our attention, and aa our intelligence 
progieases, ve traoe them backward to their causes. 
Accordingly, as the moet obviona phenomena of 
ChristianitT are those prominently set forth in the 
record, to them the attention of Christiana was in 
the fiiBt instance directed. It was only when these 
were found insufficient in themselves to constitute a 
d^nite ajaUaa, that Christians began to discover, 
throDghimt the whole ot Scripture, a continuoos 
reference to some prior revelation, upon which this 
new revelation partially leeted for its proo^ and in 
connection with which it could alone be adequately 
appreciated. 

Many well -meaning Christians are, however, 
even yet nnwiUing to admit the authority of this 
prior revelation, as if it derogated from the com- 
pleteness of Scripture — which is just as absurd as 
to mainttun that it derogates from the completeness 
of mathematics that its condusifms cannot be 
proved except byfonnding them upon definitions 
and azionu. 

Fnau this miecouception we can nndentand the 
growth of such a variety of sects in the Christian 
world. It was the same in the phyucal world so 
long as the fouudationB of physical science were 
merely hypotheticaL Unleea we rest, in spiritual 
as in phyaical science, upon principlee discoverable 
fi:oin the constitution of things, it is impossible to 
prove its theory, or thoroughly to appreciate its 
ol^ect We should have a science without any 
foundation in principle, recorded in an unknown 
language (for the words used in Scripture are 
unintelligible apart from the teaching i^ natural 
religion), which we should be required to translate 
without an interpreter. 

The primary theory assumed in Scripture fi«m 
natural religion is the creation of the nnivene by 
an intelligent Power. We say assumed, because 
Scriptore makes no attempt to prove it It is 
everywhere aatamed ag portion o/the Oogpd Scheme, 
neea^Dg no formal proof, aa being already discover- 
able from the constitution of the universe. This 
is the proof exclusive^ qtpealed to in Scripture, 

Ko. 29. 



and is the only one upon which it is necessary for 
us to insist, because it u perftct. That objections 
have been taken to its validity arises &t>m this — 
that the precise ground upon wluch our belief in it 
resta has been by many misconceivedi, and by others 
left undetermined. 

It has been misconceived in so &r as our belief 
in it has generally been ascribed to experience. 
"AU objects," it has been said, "which include 
combinations of parts, each part being more or less 
eesential to the constitution of the whole, we know 
from experience to have been contrived 1^ intelli- 
gent beings. From this experience we are entitled 
to conclude that when we find HJmiliw phenomena 
exhibited in the universe in an infinity of minor 
olyects, and in the union of theee in the constitu- 
tion of the universe itself both the parts and the 
whole must have been contrived and ac^usted by 
a wisdom corresponding to the complication and 
magnitude of the results." But so far are we from 
knowing by experience that adjusted combina- 
tions having a definite purpose aie contrived by 
intelligent beings, that we have no experienee of 
mch a thing at all. The very reverse is the truth. 
We only know that our fellow-creatures aje intelli- 
gent in consequence of dixxnienng front their teordi 
and acU that they can contrive and adjust; for 
we never saw a human mind contriving, nor indeed 
did we ever see a human mind at alL If our belief 
in t^e argument from design is rested tn any 
measure, therefore, on onr supposed experience of 
the action of other T"i"'^", it is manifestly un- 
tenable. 

The groond of oar belief has been left undeter- 
mined in so fiix as others have ascribed such belief 
to some principle of the human mind, the nature of 
which they have been unable to explain. A doubt 
has thus been cast npon the proo^ as if it rested on 
a mere analogy. This doubt, although it could not 
entirely supersede belief in a conclusion which the 
consent of all ages proves that men feel to be true, 
even when they are unable to analyse the process 
of thdr conviction, has unquestionably weakened 
its practical power. 

Yet the ground of our belief in ttie argument 
frvm design admits of neither doubt nor difference. 
For design is merely the power of foreseeing what 
will be the efibct upon one another, and on other 
things, of the organiaed adjustment of two or more 
ports, and our knowledge of the working of our 
Vol. III. 
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own minds giyes ns the fuUeet aflsnranoe that this 
power is a characteiistie of intelligenoa In other 
words, our knowledge of oar own intelligence gives 
us ahsolute aasurance that nothing save intelligence, 
or some equivalent power, can contrive and arrange 
parts which have each a definite and a common 
purpose with reference to the realisation of the 
object of the whole. Hence, when we perceive onr 
feUow-creatores arrange sach parts, each part hav- 
ing its special effect in producing a common result^ 
we at once and neeesaarily, and an no other ground, 
come to the condusion that th^ are intelligent 
beings like ourselves. 

It is by the very same process that we are 
assured of the intelligence and power of God. As 
upon perceiving the comparatively trifling objects 
and machines organised by our fellow- creatures, 
we necessarily conclude that they have a measure 
of intelligence corresponding to our own, so, on 
perceiving the innumerable a^justmentB of the 
universe, and the combination of these into one 
magnificent whole, we are compelled, on the very 
same principle, to conclude that all this demon- 
strates the existence of a wisdom and power pro- 
portioned to the complication and magnitude of 
the results. We have thus exactly the same 
assurance of the existence of an intelligent Gkxl as 
we have of the existence of intelligent fellow- 
creatures. There is not the slightest difference. 
If toe dispute or deny the one, toe mutt neceuarily 
dispute or deny the dher. 

There seems to be no possibility of evading this 
condusion under the ordinary relations of things ; 
but it has been suggested ^t the univeree may 
be eternal Be it sa We do not argue as to the 
time the world has lasted, but as to the cause of its 
organisation. This cause we hnow to be an intelli- 
gent Power. If the world is eternal, this in- 
telligent Power therefore must have been cotem- 
poraneous with it ; or, in other words, must be 
eternal toa 

It has also been suggested that there may have 
been an eternal succession of Gods, and that the 
universe may have been created by one of them, 
who has somehow perished. But these Gods could 
only be a series of organised beings; and we thus 
come back to our former argument — that they 
must have had an intelligent cause existing through 
eternity. Go back as &r as we may, we are 
always compelled to return to the same condusion. 
It rests upon our knowledge of the nature of our 
own intelligence^ and cannot by any process be, 
superseded. 

Another suggestion has been made, that, in the 
case of our fellow-ereatures, we perodve the instru- 
mentality employed. This is trua We perceive 
the hand by whidi human intdligenoe acts; but it 
will not be argued that the hand is the contriving 
intelligence. 

We know of no other attempt to meet this argu- 
ment, which, therefore, seems not on)^ to be im- 



pregnable under the ordinary relations of things, 
but is strengthened by a fiiir consideration of ^ 
difficulties which have been suggested with respect 
to it 

That the world was made " out of nothing " is 
also a conclusion of reason. For, if the qualities of 
atoms have been so constituted as to suit the organ- 
isation of the universe, the same argument iqy^ies 
to them which demonstrates that the universe itself 
must have been contrived by an intelligent Power. 
It cannot admit even of a doubt^ unless human 
intelligence be a delusion. 

Thus far in regard to Oreatbn. The other 
fundamental doctrine whidi Scripture assumes from 
natural religion is God's Preservation and Govern- 
ment of the universe which He has created. That 
He does preserve and govern the universe is certain, 
since creation is simply the organisation of parts 
under those laws which connect them with one 
another, and under which they thus work together 
for the attainment of a common purpose. Now, 
from, the moment we come into existence we become 
consdousi under one of those laws^ that we are weak 
and dependent To this, we find that the lelstion 
in which we stand to our feUow-creatures is, in so 
far, the co-relative ; for, by mother law of nature^ 
our fellow-creatnres are led to afford us a certain 
measure of aid and protection. But experience soon 
teaches us that aU that our feUow-ereatures can do 
for us is insuffident to meet our primary expecta- 
tions. There are essential wants which thqr cannot 
supply, and evils which they cannot remedy. Thus, 
when distracted by fear, or agonised by suffering, 
we instinctivdy and of necessity direct those 
appeals to which our feOowHareatures can no longer 
effectively respond, to that supreme Intelligence of 
whose existence we are as much assured, even 
before we can analyse the process of reasoning, as 
we are of the intelligent existence of onr feUow- 
creatures. 

Here, however, we are met by the first serious 
difficulty which natural religion presents to ua 
When we appeal to our fdlow- creatures, they 
answer. But we have no answer from God. 
We know that we have recdved fixm Him in- 
numerable blessings in the course of naturej but we 
have no means of knowing that He ansirers our 
special appeals. Hence, when we consider bow 
often our appeals to God are not, as we believe, 
answered, it follows that i^ under the teadiing of 
natural rdigion, we trust in God at all, oar tnist 
must originate in a sort of compulsion. It must 
arise from our despairing of any other means of 
escape from those difficulties and fears with which 
our very natures encompass us ; giving us, on the 
one hand, assurances and hopes, whi<^ are baffled 
by doubts and perplexities on the other. 

It is this consdousness of our need of communion 
with God, if the intuitions of our nature are to be 
realised, that has everywhere given rise to some 
form of revelation. So much is this the case, that 
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every tribe and itation which has not Teceived a tme, 
has been compelled to invent a false, revelation. In 
all of these we find that a certain intercourse is sup- 
posed to have existed between God and man ; but 
not one of them, save Christianity, approximates 
to a discovery of the cause tirhich interferes with 
our receiving answers from God to our special 
prayers, or consequently proposes a mode by which 
communion with Him can be realised. 

It is at this point, where natural religion foils, 
that Christianity interposes. It teaches us the 
cause which has interrupted our communion with 
God, and the mode in which this communion may 
be renewed. This, we are told, \b effected by a 
manifestation of love so wonderful as cannot faQ 
to arouse, if we believe it, some measure of that 
trust in Qod which we feel to be so weak and 
ineffective when we are left solely to the teachings 
of natural religion. We are told that God has 
sent One who Is called " His dearly-beloved Son," 
to die in the flesh for our sakes ; giving us thus 
the most irresistible assurance that He has not for- 
saken us. In practically accepting this testimony 
of God's love by striving, as He has commanded us, 
to do His will, we are stiU further assured that in 
this very striving, God will make us sensible of direct 
communion with Himself, by working through His 
Spirit a felt change upon our characters. 

Now, this is a form of communion which, if 
realised, must be far more intimate than any which 
can exist between us and our fellow-creatures; for 
with them we can communicate only by inference, 
through words or signs ; whereas, if the Spirit of 
Qod communicates with us, it must be by direct 
action upon our spirits. In this way we necessarily 
realise a practical fiiith, which infuses into our 
souls, even here, that sense of ineffable peace which 
gives a foretaste of growing happiness hereafter. 
This is the hi^piness of heaven b^un upon earth. 

We have thus endeavoured to cUmcfutrate what 
it is in the present day so important to appreciate, 
that €k>d is not only the Creator and providential 
Governor of the universe, but that Christianity is so 
far from being inconsistent with reason, that it has, 
on the contrary, adopted the legitimate conclusions 
of natural religion, not merely as part of itself but 
as its very foundation. It is only when natural 
religion is found to leave us without any definite 
guidance for ascertaining our relations either to 
Qod or man, that revelation intervenes to supple- 
ment it^ by developing thoroughly the relations and 
obligations under which we are bound to our fellow- 
creatures and our God. We have thus, in the union 
of both, not only a perfect philosophical system, 
but the only system ever proposed under which we 
can r^iard the moral universe as anything but a 
mass of contradictions, in which our so-called 
duties would imply no real obligation ; and the 
desires and tendencies which nature has implanted 
in us, having no co-rdatives, could only be regarded 
by us as ddudons and ]ie& 



DARK and silent is The Valley 
Where the brooding shadows dwell, 
Where the withered leaves lie scattered 

In each dim secluded dell : 
With the dented armour broken 

In the sore unequal fight, 
Ere the conquerors left The Valley 
For the Land of shadeless light 

Down the sad and solemn Valley 

Glides a maiden all alone ; 
Vain the mother's an^ished ciying, 

Vain the father's stifled moan. 
Yearning heart and strong hand, longing 

To support her through the gloom, 
Cannot follow their dear pilgrim 

Past the portal of the tomb. 

How her timid feet do falter 

As they tread the unknown way ; 
And the fear that fiUs her bosom 

Almost stills the power to pray ; 
And the weakness that is human 

Bids her shrink with mortal pain 
From the terrors of that Valley 

She will never tread again. 

Ah, the touch of Death has wrapped her 

In a dim and mishr shroud ; 
And her Shepherd's laoe is hidden 

In the glorv of a cloud. 
So she scarcely feels His presence, 

Or the Hand which clasps her own. 
And the dark and solemn Valley 

Still she seems to tread alone. 

Slowly, from the maiden's shoulder, 

Falls the hindering mortal dress ; 
Slowly, from her ^ui, the shadows 

Fade into the inldemess ; 
Slowly, on immortal vision, 

Dawns the light of Glory-land ; 
Slowly, to her timid finders, 

Comes the pressure of a Hand. 

Shrinking, fearing, hoping, wondering, 

Maiden-meek £e lifts her eyes. 
Then her soul, unveiled, awakens 

With a startled fflad surprise. 
Oru Divine is standing by her, 

Throuflh her being thrills His gaze^ 
And she knows Him^ King and mother, 

As He leads her from the maze. 

Oh, the rapture of that knowledge, 

As she issues from the night 
Which encompasseth the Valley, 

And beholds the Light of light ! 
Oh, the joy of recognition 1 

All forgotten every care ; 
Clings she to the Hand that holds her — 

Which had held her unaware. 

All along the solemn Valley, 

Shepherd-like, He had been near , 
Through the shadows, through the waters^ 

Sharing all her pain and fear. 
Thus He nelpeth every pilgrim 

Through the terrors of that nifht 
Which enshrouds the lonely Valley 

Where the Christ is all our Light. 

Jessie M. EL Sazbt. 
^ A picture by Sir Noel Paton, R.aA. 
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THE HOLY LAND. 



PAPERS BY MINISTERS WHO HAVE VISITED IT. 

V. — Jerusalem. 

By Bey. Jaioss HaoGbboor, D.D., St Cuthberf 8, 

Edinbuigh. 

JERUSALEM ! " The joy of the whole earth 
^ ... the city of the great King." 

" Of earthly sights," wrote Arnold, " Borne ranks 
as the third, Athens and Jerusalem are the other 
two ; the three peoples of God's election, two for 
things temporal, and one for things eternal" " For 
the Law shall go forth of Zion, and the word of 
the Lord from JerusaleuL" In the fulfilment of 
that old prophecy, and in Him in whom it was 
fulfilled, lies the great city's perennial charm. 

It is a very long and toilsome ascent from the 
Plain of Sharon up through rayines that wind 
among rounded and picturesque hills, with here 
and there a glimpse of the distant sea^ till you 
jeach the table-land on which the dty stands. The 
sky line keeps ever nearing and receding, the in- 
terest ever growing in intensity, till there comes, 
somehow or other, the conyiction that one height 
more will be the last There are times when 
one likes to be alone, and this was one of theuL 
Our party, originally of three, had grown consider- 
ably. To get rid of the ceaseless chatter of our 
attendants, a fiiend and myself rode ahead of the 
party through what seemed one of the most dreaiy 
parts even of Palestine (and what a weary land in 
many ways it is!) ; bleak and barren hills all around, 
the ground strewn with huge boulders, our horses 
floundering knee-deep in mud. We rode on for a 
little in silence, and then instinctiyely paused and 
uncovered, for there, a little more than a mile away, 
lay the earth's most memorable dty, dear alike to 
Christian and Moslem and Jew, or to nearly the 
half of the world's population. I should not like 
to have him for a friend who could look for the 
first time on those massive old walls, with the gray 
houses beyond, without grateful emotion. That 
first view to one approaching firom the west is said 
to be disappointing. It was not so to me. The 
remarkable position of the city, high up on the 
backbone of the country, and yet not perched 
on a hill-top like Mizpah and Gibeah, but oc- 
cupying the comer of a plain or plateau, which, 
on three sides, sinks abruptly down into deep 
ravines ; the Mount of Olives embracing it on the 
east; its turreted walls perfect as the day they 
were bmlt ; and above all, the long blue wall of the 
Moab mountains, seen from eveiy point in the 
neighbourhood, rising high above the surging sea 
of hill-tops, and changing in colour and apparent 
distance with every change in the atmosphere — all 
this invests Jerusalem with a certain charm which 
the baldness of the landscape in other respects does 
not destroy. You feel in a moment that as in its 
history, so in its situation and look, it is unlike any 
city you have ever seen ; of all cities, though not 



actually surrounded by a mountain-chain, still the 
most mountainous. From whatever point you look 
on the surrounding landscape, the eye takes in 
nothing but hiUs, here and there covered with 
patches of olive-grove and cornfield, but genetaUy 
presenting that bare, gray, withered look, so un- 
familiar and so dreajy to our northern eyes. No 
one knows what the wonderful green of our coontiy 
is who has not travelled much abroad. 

The iiTQgular plateau on which the city stands ccn- 
talos about a thousand acres, and slopes unifonnly to 
the south-east It is girded on three sideB, east, 
west, and south, by the deep ravines of Kedron and 
Hinnom, which rise close to each other on the water- 
shed, and not &r fiK>m the walls, at an altitode of 
2650 feet above the level of the sea, and whidi, 
after embracing the city in two deep gorges, join 
each other a little to the south of it^ their point of 
junction being 670 feet bdow their origiiuil starting- 
place. There was yet another valley (x lavine, 
called the Tyropoeon, which, commencing near the 
Jaffa Gate on the west, ran due eastward between 
Zion and the upper dty, till it struck the middle 
of Mount Moriah, and tJien, turning at ri^t angles, 
ran down southward past the Temple wall, and 
joined the Kedron at the Pool of Siloam. This 
central valley ia now no longer a ravine, but a mere 
depression, being filled to the depth of 80 feet with 
the rubbish of the dtfu numerous overthrows. 
These ravines gave its character to the dty. To 
them it owed its existence. Its site was choaen 
for purposes not of commerce but defence. Viewed 
from the south-east, it seems to rise out of a daik 
aby8& No line of traffic ever led past its walk 
A single glance shows the desperate resistanoe it 
could make against an enemy, and the bloody his- 
tory of which it has been the theatre. 

Entering by the Jafb Gate^ we pass along narrow^ 
steep, and winding streets through what seems 
a dty of ruin and desolation, our jaded horses 
stumbling on the sUppery pavement, which is as 
smooth as glass. We were fortunate in secnr- 
ing apartments at a private hotel kept l^ a Jew 
of the name of Dudbart, at the very moderate 
sum of eight francs a day for food and lodging. 
But that is now a long time ago. Duchart's hoose 
was a very pleasant one, with a sweet garden 
just underneath the western wall of the Harun, 
or Temple area, the entrance to which was but 
a few yards beyond the low gateway which led to 
our abode ; and ever aa we approached our tem- 
porary home, we could see through the nanow 
opening the beautiful slope of Olivet, crowned with 
the Church of the Asoendon, now dear in the 
strong moonlight, with every olive and pom^irawte 
standing out in sharp relief, now dim in the eren- 
ing's gathering gloom. Passing under the arched 
gateway, we foimd oursdves in an open space sur- 
rounded by walls, and covered with green com, and 
one or two respectable trees. There was a pleasant 
air of quiet seclusion about the place, which made it 
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yery leBtful after a day's sightHaeemg. A tall and 
beantifhl minaret rose a little behind. As we go out 
to ex^oy the cool of the evening and the bright moon- 
light, we hear from that minaret the shrill waiHng 
sound of the muezzin summoning the fiuthfol to 
prayer. It was always pleasant, idter a hard day's 
sight-seeing, to mount the quaint outside stairs of 
Duchart's, and to gather in the large dining-room, 
and recount to one another the yarions incidents 
of the day. I know no city of the world where 
sight-seeing is attended with so much &tigue. 

By a happy coincidence our arriyal was on the 
night of the Jewish Passoyer, and the moon was 
ftdL It was at or near this yery time, and at or 
near this yeiy place, that our Lord partook of His 
last Passoyer. Next Sunday was Easter. We had 
just passed along the Via Dolorosa. ThxTt were 
the gray Temple walls, silvered by the bright Pas- 
chal moon. There were stones in that wall on which 
His eyes had doubtless often rested. The place and 
the time were full of Him. Need you wonder 
that we gathered there that night, *' in an upper 
room," a little company of Christians, some of 
whom are gone to their rest ; and with the dust of 
travel still upon us, partook of the Lord's Supper % 
Our host supplied us with the same bread and wine 
which were used for the Paschal Feast One of 
our friends began the service with the Lord's 
Prayer. Another, after a simple address, dispensed 
the elements; and another gave the conduding 
prayer. It was a blessed Communion, — a happy 
beginning of our seventeen days in Jeruisalem. We 
have scattered £ir and wide since that night. Some 
of that little company have years ago entered into 
their rest; but neither ikert nor here can any of us 
forget that Supper in an upper room in Jerusalem. 

I have another very pleasant memory. Next 
Sunday was our Communion Sunday at home. 
Making allowance for the difference of time, a dear 
friend who had assisted me at many a Communion, 
went with me to the Garden of Gethsemane ; and 
there, under the shadow of a very large and ancient 
olive, we sat for some hours reading together the 
story of the agony and death, and holding com- 
munion with E[hn and with them who were remem- 
bering Him fox away. Though close to the dty, the 
quiet was wonderfriL It was quite a solitude. No 
humoQ being came near us all the time. We could 
trnderstand how the Saviour so oftien retired to this 
pleasant spot when He wished to be alone. It is the 
first and the last place the stranger is sure to visit 

That is a memorable moment when you stand 
for the first time at St Stephen's Gate, and look 
down on the E^edron valley, and up the green 
and pleasant slopes of Olivet, the tombs of the 
Mussulmans stretching along by the walls, and those 
of the Jews by thousands on the opposite slope, 
and see the little walled-in garden, which tradition 
marks out as the scene of the agony ; for you know 
that somewhere within your eye is the place where, 

being in an agony, He prayed more earnestly.'^ 
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The interior of the city presents piuch the same 
miserable aspect as the country whidi surrounds it 
With its steep, narrow, dark, slippery streets, its 
empty spaces, its masses of ruin, its fields of com 
and cactus, its wretched dwellings, and still more 
wretched inhabitants, the silence and solitude 
which reign everywhere, save among the bazaars, 
the filth which meets the eye and tiie nostrils at 
almost every step, it presents little or no resem- 
blance to the Jerusalem of the days of David oi 
of Christ The dty of those times is fiir beneath 
our feet Zion, once its glory, has been shorn oi 
its summit The valleys have been filled — ^in some 
places to the depth of 125 feet — ^by the rubbish of its 
seventeen overthrows. " The river whose stream 
once made glad the dty of our God," — '* the brook 
that once ran through the midst of the land," — 
still runs after rain along its ancient bed, now 
forty feet below the surfiice of the ground. The 
city of old times is literally far beneath our feet^ 
and, with one grand exception, hardly a stone of it 
stands upon another. Hardly an inch of its 
territory but has been changed and changed again. 
So great are the gloom and intricacy of the streets, 
which in many cases are arched over and covered 
with mouldering earth, with crops of com growing 
over them, that after wandering about among them 
for more than a fortnight, I had always the greatest 
difficulty in finding my way from one place to 
another. Our space forbids any allusion to the 
three holy places connected with the three great 
religions of which Jerusalem has been, if not the 
actual birthplace, at least the chosen home and the 
special shrine. In view of the light that has been 
tiirown on them by recent discovery, these would 
each need an article to itself 

Efje (SorHon Wutsion, 0ataU 

IN May 1879 we were enabled to give our readers a pic- 
tnre of " Mission Life on the border of Zoluland,'' in 
extracts from letters placed at our disposal by tiie Dowager 
Goimtess of Aberdeen. The Mission, which is a medical 
and indnstrial one, under the snpeiintendence of Dr. 
Dalzell, was founded by the Aberdeen family in memory 
of the Hon. James Gk>rdon, elder brother of the present 
Earl of Aberdeen. Our aeconnt dosed with tiie escape 
of the Mission families after the battle of Isandlwana. 
It is pleasing to report now — ^from letters again kindly 
communicated, which space does not jiermit ns to print 
— ^that the Mission did not perish, and was never even 
discontinued. Dr. Dalzell having remained thronghoat 
at his dangeroos post And at present, when, for many 
reasons, sad and anxious thoughts are still turned to 
Africa, it is specially gratifying to add that in this Mis- 
sion fidelity and prayer have just been crowned widi 
blessing. Many baptisms hare taken place— thirteen on 
one day in January last — ^most of them interesting cases 
of converts old enough to be baptized on Iheir own pro* 
fession. From an address by a native who was formerly 
in the (Gordon Mission, the following is an extract: — 
" No church, no school, no missionary, no teadier, no 
Christians — ^nakedness, heAthenism, sin : a desert Hitih, 
Now a church, a school, missionaiies, teadiers, Christians 
— ^yourselves clothed, your children taught : a river is 
flowing through the desert ; it is beginning to blossom 
as the rose.'* 
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A TALK WITH THE FARM SERVANTS. 



No. YIL — GouBTSHiP AND Mabbiaoe. 

IJTY DEAR FRIENDS— I wish to meet you 
lYx again in our Magazine, that we may have 
another talk together. And this m(mth it shall 
be about conrtahip and marriaga Rather a tick- 
lish topic, you tMnk ; — rath^ a difficult and deli- 
cate subject to talk about. Well, it may be so : 
yet we must talk about it ; because it is a subject 
of unspeakable importance to you. Your weal or 
your woe for this world and the next depends veiy 
much upon your courtship and maniaga Yeiy 
earnestly, therefore, do I call upon you, as before 
God, to give this matter your serious and thought- 
ful consideration. 

I may say, at the outset, that I take it for 
granted that courtship and marriage is a natural 
and right and Qod-intended thing. I haye been 
sometimes amused at masters and mistresses hold- 
ing up their hands in amazement and indignation 
at the thought of their lads and lasses meeting 
together, as if some strange thing had happened to 
them, which, with all speed and mi^t, must be 
put down. Now we should not be at all amazed 
at this, but should regard it as the most natural 
and common thing on earth — a thing that always 
has been, is, and shall be. Ay, and very possibly 
has been in the case of these same masters and 
mistresses — even they may have courted and mar- 
ried. So we should not get amazed and indig- 
nant oyer this matter, and vainly try to stamp it 
out ; but we should count upon it as a matter of 
course, and do what we can to regulate and make 
it right 

Now then to our subject What is Courtship 1 
or what ouffht it to be 1 Courtship is that acquaint- 
ance and intercouise between a man and a woman 
who, in the joum^ through life, hare met and 
feel somehow and somewhat drawn to each other 
— ^that acquaintance and intercourse whereby they 
are, first and foremost, to find out whether they 
are fit or unfit for each other ; — ^whether they can 
rightly, reasonably, and with the approval and 
blessing of God, commit their life's wel&re the one 
to the other. 

Well, my fimn-servant brother, when you feel 
thus somehow and somewhat drawn to a woman, 
you are, at the commencement of your courtship, 
to pull yourself sharply up over this business, feel- 
ing that it is a business of the utmost concern to 
you ; — you are to pull yourself sharply up over it 
on this wise : " Here is a woman outwardly be- 
coming, beautiful, attractive; at least, she is so 
when / see her. But is she always so % Then the 
outward is only one thing, and not, by any means, 
the chief thing. What about the inward f What 
manner of spirit and character is she of 1 Has she 
those moral and spiritual beauties and adornments 



which are, in the sight of God, of great price ; aud 
which will stand the wear and tear of the manied 
life, and come out all the purer and bri^ter from 
that wear and tearf I am to many for love, it is 
true ; but what is the nature of my love Y what is 
it founded upon? I am to many lor love, but I 
am to see that I love what is lovely. Have I tiie 
loveliuess of genuine womanliness here, to which I 
can, with open eyes, bind my life for betta for 
worset I must, at the veiy outset, set myself 
with all my might to ascertain thi& In order to 
do so^ I must first and over all and in all take Hie 
matter to my God and Father, honestly seddng 
His li^t and direction, and calmly and resolutely 
using the reason and ooomion sense He hath given 
to guide ma" 

And you, my fiinn-eervant sister, have equal, if 
not more, need to do likewise at the outset of your 
courtship. Wben you meet with a man who shows 
you attention, and to whom you fed attracted, set 
yourself with all eamestness to settle this question : 
Is he worthy of my love ) Look around among your 
manied acquaintances, and see how the married life 
goes on there. You will likdy find, in too many 
instances, that it is veiy different firom what yon 
were inclined to imagine; You will see many who, 
as young lads in the eowrting days, seemed so agree- 
able, so loving and lovaUe ; but who, as husbands 
in the married daysy have become so changed, so 
disagreeable, so sour, sulky, rough, unkind. Tske 
good care that your young lad be not of this stamp. 
See that your sweetheart is not^ at the bottom of 
his character, a sour, selfish heart Don't let your 
affection bUnd you, but use your keen, sensitiTe, 
womanly discernment, and look his love through and 
through, and find out of what sort it is. He may 
appear exceedingly mcejust now, caressing, profi»s- 
ing, promising fine love and all fine things; and 
when the wedding day comes he may readily promise, 
before God and the witnesses around, that he will 
love and cherish you till death do you part Ah, 
but wUl he do it f Do what you can to find this 
out ere it be too late. Is he a noble, pure, manly, 
godly fellow, unto whom you feel sure you can en- 
trust your life's happLuess ! It will be a sad day and 
doom for you % after your finite is fixed and bitter 
tears have washed your eyes and deaied them of Uie 
delusion and deception, you see clearly how the 
matter stands. See this now, then, before your 
fete is fixed. Do you also most especially lay this 
matter before your Heavenly Father, and earnestly 
seek His guidance. All through your courtship and 
marriage take Him along with you. Wheth^ you 
have an earthly fitther or not to give you away on 
your wedding day, make sure that you shall have 
your Heavenly Father with you then. Make sure 
that you take that most momentous stq) leaning on 
His arm, with His smile and blessing upon you. 

Such is what courtship ought to be at its com- 
mencement — viz. the opportunily of finding out 
whether or not the two may become no more two 
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bat one— one in love, in qrmpatiiyy in jay^ in soETOir, 
one in the Lord, 

Well, bat ahoold tlie ooartship stop when this is 
foond oatt Tee — as a general rale — yes; if it is 
seen in the light of reason and in the light of Qod 
that the two cannot become one. What reason and 
Qod have pat asander, let no man or woman join 
together. In that case stop the coortship. Bat 
sapposing it is fonnd, at the commencement of the 
ooartship, that the two map become one, is the 
coartship to stop as soon as this is foand oat 1 No 
— as a general rale — ^no. Be in no hony to stop 
year coortship. If the coartship is what it oaght 
to be, the coarting days will be qaite as happy as 
the married days. Especially as regards yoa, fiurm- 
senrants, I am peisaaded that yoa, as a general 
rnle^ make a great and serioas mistiJEe in stopping 
the coarting and marrying too soon. When yoa 
have, at the beginning of yoar coartship, ascer- 
tained that yoa sait eadi other, and are worthy of 
each other's love, let the coartship go on for the 
parpoee of strengthening, deepening, rooting and 
groanding more and more the mataal acqaaintance, 
affection, love, and esteem, which is the right pre- 
paration and foundation for a rational, godly, happy 
marriage. Ton cannot store ap too mach of these. 
Yoa will find the married life will reqaire all yoa 
can possibly lay in. Let the courtship go on for 
the parpoee also of giving time for your saving and 
laying by, between yoa, as much money as shall 
enable you to many and set up house full, com- 
fortable, free of debt, and something over to wait a 
rainy day. Oh, my dear friends, I am sure you, in 
too many instances, sadly err and darken your mar- 
ried life by stopping the courtship and marrying 
too soon. Think of this ; and court on, and don't 
many till you hear from the " Old Fann-servant " 
again as to when you ought to do sa 

In the meantime, let me sum up what ooartship 
and marriage ought to be. 

It ought to be a rational thing. It ought to be 
entered upon, carried through, and carried out in a 
wise, judicious, rational way. The comfort and well- 
being of your temporal and eternal life are bound up 
in this business. Surely, then, when it involves 
such momentous consequences, it should be made a 
matter of serious deliberate thought, of calm, doee^ 
cautious consideration and calculation. 

It ought to be a godly thing. Oh, surely you 
cannot and will not keep away your God from your 
ooartship and marriage— from the most important 
connection and step and stage in your life's histoiy 
and destiny! "Marriages are made in heaven," 
the proverb says. Well, shall it not be your first 
and chiefest concern that your maniage shall be 
made in heaven before it be made on earth ; — that 
your courtship, firom beginning to end, shall be 
imder the eye of your Qod and consecrated to 
Him ; — ^that your maniage shall be a marriage in 
the Lord, — ^in His light and love, with His approval 
and sanction t 



Sach is what courtship and maniage ought to 
be. Now, fiiim-servant men and women, with all 
affection and sincere desire to help you — let me 
ask yoa this question : Is this the style of your 
couxtahip and maniage f Are your courtship and 
marriage of this rational and godly sorti Are 
your courtship and marriage according to the 
wiU and description and ideal of Qod, Who bids 
yoa many in the Lord, and makes the mar- 
riage union the type of that most dose and holy 
and loving and heaven-made union between Christ 
our Lord and His own true disdplesf My 
dear fiiends, I fear you must answer Na As a 
general rule, your courtship and maniage are not of 
this rational, pure, and godly sort How do I 
know 1 I see it in our Birth Registers — in the 
deplorable amount of illegitimate diildren r^;L9- 
tered there. I see it in our conntiy Kirk-Session 
Records. What are these Becordst They are 
little else but sad and sickening revelations of court- 
ships and marriages defiled and darkened by sensu- 
ality. I know also, firom having been for yean among 
yoa as one of yourselves, seeing and hearing how 
you feel, think, speak, and bdiave, as lads and 
lasses. Oh, right well do I know, and the know- 
ledge grieves me to the hearty and makes me very 
earnestly pray and strive to get your courtship and 
marriage, and all your intercourse as men and 
women, elevated, purified, lifted up out of the pol- 
lution in which it is d^pnuied, into the chaste, 
pure, bright, and blessed Ihing that Qod who made 
you male and female deflores and intends it to be. 

Toung men, I say unto yoa : Arise and assert 
yoar manhood. Vow before your Qod that in aU 
your intercourse with women yoa shall think and 
speak and act a pure, noble, manly part; that 
neither your own life nor the life of any woman 
shall be defiled and darkened 1^ you. 

Toung women, I also say to you: Arise and 
assert your womanliness. Arise^ arrayed in all 



the chastity and purity and beauty and loveliness 
wherewith your Qod intends to endow and adorn 
you; and then you will be dothed with the mi^ty, 
elevating, ennobling, purifying, sweetening power 
your Qod hath made you to widd; — ^then there 
will emanate fix>m, and encompass your person and 
presence, an influence and an atmosphere that will 
scorch and scathe and scare away firom you all 
that is impure, and that will mightily draw to- 
wards you the love, esteem, and devotion of genuine 
manhood. 

Toung men and maidens, your Qod hath made 
you for each other. Ck>urt and marry, then, but do 
it according to His intention and ideal, and under 
His pure, loving, and guiding eye. Then and thus 
your courtship and marriage will not be a defiling, 
debasing, darkening thing, but it will be an inspir- 
ing, ennobling, devadng thing ; — mighty to steady 
and strengthen, to pur^ and protect yoar young 
Uvea. An Old FABM-SxBYAirr. 

(To he continued,) 
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" Thon cam'st not to thy place by accident^ 
It is the very place God meant for thee." 

Tbekch. 

By L. B. Walfobd. 

PART V. 

'' T INTEND to be a foreign Mudonaiy." The 

-^ speaker, Jem Middlemas^ looked his com- 
panion, Lindmhy, fiill in the &ce as he ntteied the 
words. 

Lindsay started, and conld not forbear an exchi- 
mation. 

*^Whj should pau be surprised?" said Jem, 
abmptlj. "Snre^ there is nothing to astonish 
yon, or any other follower of Christ, in my wishing 
to act in obedience to His commands) I only 
wonder at myself for having hesitated so long. I 
fear I am bat a half hearted sort of fellow, aft^ alL 
My poor &ther will naturally demur, and they will 
all think me foolish and — and miss me, perhaps. 
But yon — ^I had expected nothing but enooarag&- 
ment and e^ympathy, I must say, Mr. Lindsay, from 
yon." He looked hurt 

Your mind, then, is quite made up 1" 
Quita That is to say, my conscienoe is. 
Look here, you see the sort of fellow I am, big, 
strong, fit for anything, — ^yet here I go on from day 
to day, plodding round and round in an easy jog- 
trot^ wldle some that I know, poor puny delicate 
creatures, with not half my backbone, are working 
and toiling away from all they love, haying left 
their homes and thrown up their prospects for the 
sake of the Master th^ senre. Why am I not 
with them 1 Why is my hand not at the plough ? 
I tell you, Mr. Lindsay, when I think of what 
others hare done, and what I have left undone, I 
am filled with shame and sorrow. If I do my 
utmost, what is it compared with what is being 
done daily by men we never think oft They give 
up all, whereas I ^' 

"Give up nothing 1" said Lindsay with a&int 
smile. 

"Comparatively speaking, nothing I have a 
home, it is true, but I am not necessary to it : I 
am not the bread-winner of the fisonily. And as 
for prospects, my &ther can giye me something, — 
a yery Mttle will suffice. I have fiiends" — ^lus eye 
sparlded, his cheek glowed, "I have friends^ Mr. 
Lindsay, who haye literally given up all — not 
merely tilie chance of riches, but of a roof over their 
heads — depending on nothmg — on no one, but on 
the God above f ot daily bread ; and they have gone 
forth, like the Apostles of old, bearing neither bag 
nor scrip — which in these days means money and 
influence — and with no hope tiiat they wiQ ever be 
rqxMBesaed of such." 

" Ton would emulate them 9" 

« I would do what I could," said Jem modestly. 



He was modest, but he was very firm. It soon 
became apparent that whatever wavering or un- 
certainty there might once have been in a mind 
that was almost invariably clear and resolute, there 
was none now. It almost seemed to Lindsay, in- 
deed, as though there never had been any, and 
that when the young man referred to himself as 
having erewhile not arrived at a decision, he was 
merely shrinking, as many another mi^t have done, 
from announcing his dedsion to the world. 

Now that the ice was broken, Jem spoke long 
and eloquently upon the subject, pouring forth in 
one unbroken stream all the ardent longings and 
aspirations which had in secret been gathering 
during the past months, and on which both heart 
and soul had been feeding when deaf to outward 
circumstances. 

Lindsay gazed with admiration on the fine manly 
form before him. Fire lit up the youth's eye, 
ardour and devotion loosed his tongue. He spoke 
as he had never before spoken. He unclosed his 
dearest hopes and visions. He drew a picture of a 
fiiture noble and glorious enough to have aroused 
the soul of any fellow-creatQre on whom the breath 
of life Divine had been shed. 

It was not in human nature to resist the im- 
pression. 

At first, as we have seen, Lindsay had erpm- 
enced a considerable shock of surprise and doubt 
This was not what he had foreseen, and, truth to 
tell, it was more than he had bargained for. He 
had expected some knotty pdnt of theology to be 
broached, or some scheme to be started, to which 
it was expected Middlemass would make opposition. 
But it was to have been some trifling scheme, 
some little vague disagreeable, which, in the state 
of nund in which both fi^ther and son were, had 
been exaggerated, and given an importance and 
prominence which were notdts due. Such being 
the case, Middlemass would now assuredly give in ; 
and lindsay had, as we know, drawn a breath of 
relief at the prospect of so happy a termination to 
a threatening breacL 

Accordingly, Jem's blunt avowal of something so 
different, of such an infinitely greater magnitude, 
for a moment staggered him. He had felt a chill 
of uncertainly, and suspicion of mischief He was 
conscious of wishing with all his heart that no such 
vagary had ever entered the young man's head. 

But as Jem Middlemass talked on, the feelings 
of his auditor underwent a sensible change. He 
suspended lus judgment He stood still to listen. 
The torrent swept him away, and he too caog^t the 
enthusiasm of the moment 

Opposition thereafter he offered none, beyond an 
occasional mild reminder, or remonstrance, which, 
in the very ease with which it could be set aside, 
served to strengthen the opponent's cause, —^ and 
indeed, at the dose of the interview, both were 
entirely of one opinion, and it only remained to be 
seen who should break to Middlemass the newsL 
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EventaaUj, of oouise, Lmdaay vaa the one, and 
the result justified eveiy prognostication. 

Twenty times a day did the &ther tow that his 
son shoold not^ conld not, dnrat not dream of soch 
a thing. So long as he, Middlemass, were alive to 
command obedience, Jem shoold not make a fool 
of himself. He argued, implored, swore (when 
Lindsay was not by), quoted Scriptmie (when he 
was), bat all in Tain. Jem was veiy qniet, behaved 
yeiy well — ^but he stuck to his point His father, 
he said, could not see things as he did, for which 
indeed he was sincerely sorry ; but it cotdd not alter 
his views that they were not shared by his fiimily. 
He was a man, and must think for himself 

Middlemass in despair tried eveiy rtue^ now on 
the score of expediency, anon on that of religicm, 
inserted "Honour thy father and thy mother" 
into half his arguments, and hunted his Bible in 
search of others to the point — ^but he made no way. 
It ended thus ; he was, at the dose, vanquished, 
broken down, and blubbering like a baby. 

"My Dinah's son," he sobbed, "my lad thafs 
all the world to me, it's hard, hard of the Almighty 
to have pitched upon him for the sacrifice. Why 
should he be the one, and none of the others t 
Ay, that's it, the best is wanted, always the best 
I am but a sinfdl man, and don't pretend to under- 
stand what's too deep for me, nor to live up to all 
the gospel teaches, but I never interfered with 
Jem — ^never. He had his own way in everything, 
Lindsay. I declare to you I would not have that 
boy crossed in anything he had set his heart upon, 
whoever fiired the worse for it He knows I speak 
the truth ** 

"Tes, lather, yea." There were tears on other 
cheeks now. 

"And, to think that after all— well, well, I did 
not mean to set you off too. Come, my boy," said 
the &ther mournfully. "Oome, this won't do. 
I'm wrong, I suppose, as I always am — and you 
are both thinking me an old reprobate. Why, Jem 
— ^there now, thatll do, that'U do. Say you for- 
give me, for I feel as if I needed forgiveness some- 
Sow, though it's hard to say for wluit Give me 
your hand, boy. Tou have done your duty as 
a son and a brother; and though I am now to 
lose you against my wHl, against my judgment, 
and against my conscience — ay, for I have a con- 
science too, as well as you, — yet 111 not stand 
in your way if the two can't be made to fit each 
other. I don't give in, mind you, — ^that's to say, I 
do give in, but in deference to you and lindsay 
only, not that I'm convinced by any of your specious 
plausibility; but, however, let that pass. Tou 
must go, I supposa And so," gulping down a 
variety of emotions, "so we must make the best of 
it Give me your hand, sir, and — and God bless 
you." 

Then each turned away his hoe from the other. 
• ♦ * * 

Neither was the grief and opposition of his 



fiither all that Jem Middlemass had to encounter 
in the path he had chosen. Little as Mrs. Mid- 
dlemass cared for her stepson, and wiUing as she 
would have been to be rid of hbn in any convenient, 
or, she would have phrased ii^ decent manner, she 
was scandalised at tiie prospect of having any one 
belonging to her ronning such a rig. What neztf 
Who was to say where it woold end I Wat would 
be working as a navvy, Davie as a street scavenger, 
Soon ! This was what came of herding with low 
Methodistical people, who liked bringing everybody 
down to their own level, and who would think it a 
fine thing to have one of Mr. Middlemass's sons tam- 
ing himself into a common missionaiy. Had she been 
his father, no persuasions should have induced her to 
listen for a moment to the erase of a lad who had 
always been ridiculous in lus notions, and who had 
no basiness to throw up the good opening made £)r 
him, just because he took the fiemcy. Mr. Mid- 
dlemass had been too soft with Jem all along, and 
she had seen what it would lead to ; but, of coorBe, 
no one would listen to her; and a pret^ wiqr his 
father was in now, when it was too late, with more 
of the sort 

She even went so far as to accose her stepson of 
ingratitude ; but she took care not to repeat the 
charge. 

Middlemass biased into a passion which was tiie 
natural outcome of affection, grie^ and indignatioa 
mingled, and for which he was ready to find any 
vent He vowed that no one in his presence should 
dare to say such a word a second time. No one 
should speak against Jem when he was by. None 
of them were fit to wipe the dust off the boy's 
shoes, who was the finest, the noblest, the-*4he — 
the most dutiful lad, and the best Ghiistian he had 
ever known, and who should have his fiiither'a 
blessing, even though he broke his fiither^s heart 
Jem ungrateful) He laughed an angry, soomfol 
laugh. The boot was on the other 1^, he took 
it It was they — himself and his fiunily — who 
were a parcel of ungrateful creatores, to whom the 
boy had devoted himself body and soul, ever since 
he had been bom, and who now raised an outcry 
because he wished to leave them and see something 
of the world. And why, pray, should he noti 
Whati Did th^ want to tag on a whole tail of 
unmannerly children to the poor young fellow before 
he had any of his own) It was odd, indeed, if a 
son of his had not liberty to do as other young men 
did — travel, and see foreign parts. He hoped 
there was money enough in the bank for that If 
there was not, it was a queer thing. He had never 
brought up Jem to be a drudge ; sure enou^ he 
himself had moiled and toiled, but those days woe 
past ; lus son should be a gentleman. ... So he 
would ramble on, caring little who heard, anxious 
only, it seemed, to ease his own heartache. 

One word let drop, however, was of service to his 
wife. Travel) Ah! to be sure, she had not 
thought of that Travel) Well, if his fether 
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appiOTed, she liad nothing to say. She supposed 
it was natural ; the young man wanted to have his 
fling, and when that was over, he would no doubt 
return and settle down; he would tire of life 
abroad. 

"Tire of life among the savages; speak out, 
ma'am, when we are by ourselves," rejoined her 
husband, roughly. " Put it as you please to other 
people " — ^re^rdless of having himself started the 
idea — " but well have no shams in private. Lind- 
say knows the whole'' (Lindsay being present); 
" and all I have to say, is, he'd best tire of the 
natives of Fgi before they tire of him. Good 
heavens I That I should have such a thing to 
say!" the perspiration starting fix)m his brow. 
'' It unmans me, Robert, thaf s what it does. It 
is what I never expected ; I made as sure of my 
young ones growing up around me, and of ending 
my days peaceably among them— oh, I know it's 
done, it's done eveiy day; there's Gilmour, his 
sons come and go like migrants — one day here, the 
next at the antipodes, — ^but that's not my style ; I 
have set my face against that sort of thing aU along. 
I had settled it all, Robert," plaintively ; " Jem was 
to go in for science ; I would have spared nothing 
to push him up the tree ; Wat, he's for medicine, 
and you know how well he has started ; then Davie, 
he's to be my man, step into my shoes when I'm 
laid on the shelf; and George and the baby — that's 
Robbie, as we call him now — both of them will be 
provided for before they come to the front To be 
sure, we are told not to boast ourselves of the 
morrow ; but still, one may have one's plans with- 
out any disrespect to Almighty God, and that was 
bow I had arranged it alL Now Jem £eu1s me 1 
Which will be the next 1 If Icould have depended 
with absolute certainty upon any one of the five, it 
was upon Jem. Oh," with a groan, " I wish that 
Purvis and Pyi, and everything connected with him 
or it, were at the bottom of the ocean I" He 
judged aright in attributing to Purvis the sowing 
of i^e seed which had borne such fruit 

Purvis was a gifted youth of high intellectual 
attainments, delicate physique, and ardent piety. 
He had long coveted tiie glorious selfHsacrifice of a 
missionary's lot, and there was no reason why it 
should not now be his. In all respects he was 
eminently qualified for the arduous position; he 
had a natural turn for the acquirement of languages, 
a proficiency in various branches of industry, an 
agreeable conciliatory temper, and no ties of any 
special nature to bind him to his native country ; 
it was felt, moreover, that, while gratifying his 
pious desires, he might also preserve and benefit 
his health. 

But young Middlemass had also zeal and devo- 
tion. He, too, burned to distinguish himself in 
his Captain's service, and he learned with a thrill 
of generous envy and emulation the prospects of 
his friend. 

Purvis, poor weak Purvis, going, and he left 



behind 1 Purvis about to encounter hardships, 
dangers, and exile, while Jem Middlemass re- 
mained in inglorious ease at home ! The thought 
was galling; he felt rebuked and ashamed; he 
was a reproach to himself 

We have seen that Lindsay, to whom this was 
primarily confided, made but a fiiint resistance to 
the young man's will, but, nevertheless, he did offer 
a few points for consideration. ''Tour fiumly 
circle ?" he suggested. 

''And very dear they are to me, and very hard 
it wiU be to Ae to leave them," replied Jem. 
"But what then) 'Whoso loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me,' and 
our best afifections here are surely not given to be 
a snare to usf It was a struggle ^ough," he 
added slowly, "when I thought of the b^ and 
Nora especially — poor Nora, what will she do 9 — 
but strength will be given her to bear it, and per- 
haps when I am gone they will all draw together 
more. I — ^I don't know but what I am in the way 
sometimes," said Jem, looking at Lindsay. "Tou 
see, sir, they all come to me when th^ are in 
trouble or anything, and perhaps they should go to 
their father and mother, don't you see? If it 
should turn out that I had been only a hind- 
rance—" 

"Tou need not fear that, I am sure," said 
Lindsay. 

"Well then, you see, I am not married." 

" Nor likely to be so, eh r 

Jem shook his head. "No sir, not in the 
least likely." 

"Why, to tell you the truth, my young friend, 
your &ther and I had been giving you credit for 
something of that kind." 

Jem laughed. "Oh yes, I thought as mucL 
My £stther was quite convinced I had been falling 
in love, and was put out altogether when I con- 
fessed that so ftr I had had no experience whatever 
in such matters. He told me," laughing again, 
" he told me that he had had a doaen bve aSairB 
off and on before he was my age." 

" Evidently he thinks you remiss." 

"K so, Mr. Lindsay, what must he think of 
you V said Jem archly. 

But the smile died away from his Hps as he 
noted the effect produced, for Lindsay had started 
at the bantering word, and the cdour had mounted 
to his cheek with a rapidity that showed it at once 
to be a home thrust 

" I — I beg your pardon," stammered the young 
man, vexed with himself "I b^ your pardon. 
I have said something I ought not Pray forgive 
ma" 

" Oh, I forgive you ; I forgive you with all my 
heart, my boy, — tbst is if there be anything to for- 
give," replied Lindsay, recovering himself and en- 
deavouring to take the matter lightly; "you touched 
an old wound, and it smarted for the moment, but 
it is all right now. 'Tis a very old one, Jem, and 
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does not hurt at all, except under preesuie. The 
girl I loTed is still alive, well, and bappy, — so am 
I. Neither of ns ever doubts that all has been 
ordered for the best We have nothing to regret — 
she has nothing, at all events — and I — no, I can- 
not have either. I will recognise no agency in our 
separation; it was the will of God. ' IHie strongest 
Hand is on high,' and no hand below can do aught 
but work out Its designs. Well then," in a brisker 
tone, "to return to you. Let me hear more of this 
scheme of yours." 

He had then heard all, and had fidlen in with it, 
as shown in the last chapter. 

Others, however, were by no means so easily re- 
conciled. The two next in age, the brothers Wat 
and Davie, were wild with impotent wrath against 
everything and eveiy one whom they could in any 
manner connect with the tenible disclosure. On 
Lindsay suspicion first felL Of course the two, 
unreasonable themselves, were proof against the 
reasoning of others. They knew. They were not 
such fools that they could not see how it was. It 
was the old gentleman's doing, of coursa Was it 
likely they were going to be put off with a cock- 
and-bull story of Jem's having had to combat Mr 
Lindsay's scruples 1 Bosh I What should Mr. 
Lindsay have scruples about 1 He was not going 
to have his brother taken away from him ; it was 
no- business of his, anyway. Mean, artful, sneak- 
ing, old rascal, to go and get over a poor young 
feUow because he was religious and that Jem 
had never done anybody any harm with his religion, 
and it was a beastly shame not to let him alone. 
He was none of your canting hypocritical whiners, 
he was as good a fellow as ever lived. It was a 
shame— a shame. 

Wat actually sobbed, as his &ther had done, 
while Davie, leas impetuous, manifested that the 
sentiments expressed \sj his brother were shared by 
him by "sheering off" in his own phraseobgy directly 
Lindsay appeared, or, if this were imparacticable, 
\fj preserving a sullen and repellent silence in his 
society. 

Nora, however, was the one of the whole fiunfly 
who was most to be pitied. 

She said less than any, but her large, dark, stag- 
like eyes took a new expression, and her small, 
tightly-compressed lips were forced to part and 
quiver when the most casual reference was made 
to Jem's departure. To this departure Mhl 
Middlemaas — now anxious to gloss it over, as 
being a pleasant trip and quite tiie theme for con- 
versation — ^was not slow to allude in her husband's 
absenca When he was by the subject was, by 
command, tabooed, — ^but there were plentyof oppor- 
tunities wh^ it could be introduced at odd times, 
and hj and by, though she could never be brought 
to use the wcrd missionaiy, she found herself able 
to endure the idea. Indeed, in her secret hearty 
she soon b^gan to feel a new complacency. There 
were reasons why the young man's whim need not 



be so very much deplored after alL Look what an 
uproar had been made about it ! Think of all she 
had had to put up with for many a past year ! 
No one had ever had a chance with Jem in the 
family fitvour, and it would really have been ridicu- 
lous if that sort of thing had gone on for ever. 
She knew better than to let slip asuspidon of such 
reflections, but they were there, — and Nora guessed 
as much. She almost hated her mother at this 
time. 

Nor would the poor child open her heart to anyone. 

In vain her half-brother made attempts to effect 
a renewal of their former loving interooursa She 
shunned his presence except in public ; put to him 
none of the interrogations wherewith he was as- 
sailed by the little ones ; betrayed no apparent in- 
terest in the cheerful and elaborate answers which 
were intended to infect Jem's audience with some- 
thing of his own animation ; and maintained an 
obstinate silence whenever the sul^ect was started. 
It was evidentiy a pleasure and a relief to the 
young man to be able to talk of his work, his 
hopes, and projects. Little Jenny soon knew all 
about the littie black children whom he was going 
to teach, about the strange trees and birds he 
would see, the house he should have to build, and 
the journeys he expected to make. She listened 
with delight) begging that her own hymn-book and 
Testament might be taken and made of use. She 
thought Nora a very silly person indeed, and 
naughty too, to be so unkind as not to wish Jem 
to go. 

Once the brother and sister met point blank on 
the stairs, no one else being about He cau^t 
her, and would have carried her of^ as he had 
been wont to do, for private con&b^ delightful and 
sacred, but she wrenched herself from his brotherly 
hold, and fled without a word. 

"Can you speak to her, sirl" Lindsay was 
appealed to at last " She will not give me the 
chance, and I can see the poor child is fretting her 
heart out Do see what can be done for Nora 
when — ^when I am gone, Mr. lindsay. My father 
will listen to you, but if I were to speak to him 
now, it would only give him grounds for setting up 
a new front in opposition. But I wish I could get 
at my poor littie sister. It would comfort her just 
to have a good cry. She is su^ a curious reticent 
creature that I do not believe she has mentioned 
the subject to any human being." 

Nor would Nora mention it She eluded Lind- 
say as she had eluded Jem, and kept her grief un- 
flinchingly locked within hsx own bosom. She was 
in agonies, as any one could see, but she looked 
with contempt on the scowling Wat and lugubrious 
Davia They might care-— but not as she cared. 
Maggie and tiie cUldren might ask their innocent 
terrible questions, whilst she held her breath and 
wrung her hands beneath the table; they might 
ask them with reproachful impatient gaze — ^but they 
smiled and laughed the minute after. Middlemass 
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alone his daughter compassionated. Her watchful 
eye took in the slower step and drooping arms. 
When he came home of an evening she woold stand 
beside his chair as she had never done before, make 
a shy remark or two, and, when these were left un- 
notioed, taking no offence, would seem only the more 
drawn towards the silent figure with h^ resting 
on the hands, which was so unlike the Middlemass 
of old. On him, therefore, fiirtiye gknces of lore 
and Bympathy were cast, but towards eveiy other 
member of ^e house tliere was turned a mask 
impenetrable. 



m 

Y. The DrnsBfiOB Matebial Qod's G&aos must 

WOBX ON. 

rriHERE is another general truth of whioh we 
J- must take account 

It is one which we ought to see and know from 
the first ; but which in &ct we take in only through 
much experience. 

At first, dealing with human souls, we think, 
vaguely, that what will do for <me will do for all 
We think that what will do for the average of the 
Race, will do for every one ; forgetting how excep- 
tional most people are^ both in tibeir nature and in 
their experience. Now, neaiing the end, we see 
that no two human bdngs are really very much 
alike. Now, we recognise the need of the most 
diverse treatment for diverse souls. 

There are rough causes which act equally upon 
alL There are rough means which apply equally 
to all Dip any human being in water, and it is 
sure to make him wet Make any human being 
walk a great many miles; and he will be tired. 
It is quite different when we oome to spiritual 
causes and effects. The soul is a strange, wilful, 
complex thing, and refuses to be redroned on. 
Send a heavy disappointment on each of two men. 
They may take it and {M it quite differently; they 
may be influenced and formed by it quite diffid- 
ently. A wise pastor (that is, wise comparative^^ 
for no mortal is really wise) going about among the 
sick and suffering : some know what diverse views 
of God's truth he feels are the right thing in this 
house of sorrow and in that, — are the opportune 
thing, the thing for the time and the placa Say 
two men have been cheated grossly. One smiles 
and puts it by : the other is fevered by it for a 
week : it bums inwardly like inflammatioa Say 
the terrible trial of bereavement comes : the bitter- 
est of all bereavement One sits down by the 
fireside, beaten. He suffers in silence : God only 
knoiTB how much. But one of another tempera- 
ment is eager ; is flurried ; has very much to say. 
I have seen it all : I knew I never in this world 
had seen a more stricken souL 

Now, about the meeting and taking of Worry. 
I am sure I pointed out what is in the main the 



right way for all to meet it and take it ; and to be 
the better for it if that may be. But it falls very 
differently on different souls. 

It is discouraging to a poor worried creature to 
think. Ah, no one but myself and Christ knows 
how hard I am tiying to take this as I ougbt : yet 
there is no success. It is eacfy for others, so tried, 
to be patient, to be trustful, to be ftTnifthiV They 
don't inherit my sad constitution in body and souL 
A great writer, you may remember, makes a jest of 
the troubles of a poor woman who (as he says) came 
of the Mount-f*ydgett &mily. But, seriou^y, there 
is nothing to huigh at in the sonowfhl inheritance 
of an uneasy organisation, moral and physicaL 

We recognise, at once, the awfhl differences 
between human beings in nature and temperament 
It is part of the mystery of the diverse ways in 
which God treats His poor creatures. To some. He 
sends such an eaay and prosperous life : to others, 
such a hard and bitter and degraded one. There 
are poor souls whose worldly condition makes them 
think iU of themselves, and wish to slink by and 
creep out of sight A certain man, to whom God 
gave wonderful success (it does not matter in what 
walk of life), speaking of his wife's being taken 
from him, inakes mention in an ea^ way of the 
bright life she lived ; notably, always in the ei\joy- 
ment of ample means. All this is spoken of as 
though it were quite a matter of course. And if 
the good man, in writing the words, remembered 
how much better he and his wife £ued than the 
overwhelming minority of humankind, how much 
better th^ &red than th^ in any way deserved at 
God's hand, he certainly did not say that he was 
remembering these truths. No right-thinking Chris- 
tian man or woman grudges tiie worthy couple 
what they got But a great many right-thinldng 
Christian men and women, reading the history, 
have sadly shaken their heads, and sighed a weary 
sigh, and said to themselves silently. Haw unlike 
me 1 Yes ; and have thought what a difference it 
would have made to their children had just about 
a hundredth part cf that overflowing worldly pros- 
perity been sent their way: and how differently the 
work of life would have been done, and its troubles 
faced, had it not been appointed to live under the 
cold shade of poverty, and under the pressure of 
constant care. Ansdiue vixi : the great Medieval 
scholar wrote: writing therein the experience of 
most men and women who will ever read this page. 
Think what it might have been, had the story been 
summed up by saying, I lived a bright unanxious 
life ; I never knew a heart sick with sordid calcula- 
tions; I met honour wherever I went; a word 
from me was taken as a high reward by mortals far 
nobler and better than mysel£ Let it not be 
doubted that such a life has its peculiar temptations. 
But, assuredly, it is delivered from divers tempta- 
tions to dark moods of soul which frdl to thexximmon 
lot of us poor weary disappointed anxious folk. 
Yes, it is eaqr for some people to be good : that 
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is, it is much eader than it is for others. To be 
cheerful, hopeful, patient^ contented, is plain sailing 
for folk all whoae Burroundings go straight to make 
them BO. And though all eyes can discern the help 
which comes to one tmm the outward lot, or the 
hindrance; not all can see, and not very many 
remember, that there may be something within 
which will be a far greater help or hindrance than 
all things without pat together. The constitution 
you inherit will (in a true sensj^ never be quite 
changed. No, not even by the Holy Spirit The 
Holy Spirit will not give any mortal a new nervous 
system. It is not in that sense^that any one will 
ever be made a new ereaturt. But the Holy Sprit, 
acting directly on the soul not the body, will (if 
you fidthfolly try) help and enable you to make a 
greater effort to resist and put down ike temptation 
that comes to you of the constitution which came 
to you from your &ther and mother. All the same, 
the greater effort will be needed. It may cost you 
twenty times the effort and strsin to take Wony 
rightly as from Ohrist's hand, that it costs your 
next neighbour. And the upshot of all the strain 
and effort maybe something very poor. You cany 
a drag-weight which holds you back in running the 
race which is set before us : and nobody sees it 
You know it bitterly, yourself: but you sometimes 
think nobody else knows. Aye, and more trying 
stilL It may be that such as see that you are 
indeed fighting the good fight at sad disadvantage, 
instead of being sorry for you, are angry with yoa 
" An ill-conditioned, unamiable creature," they say: 
'^a wrong-headed, crotchety creature, who twists 
things, and takes everything in an evil sensa" 
" Look at the sour face of the creature : Really I 
have no patience with such thrown beingSb" Did 
not I, just yesterday, in a long day's parodiial 
visitation, sit down by the cold fireside c^ a poor 
lonely woman, who has quarrelled with every friend : 
and looking at the morose features, listening to the 
harsh voice telling a complaining story of sorrows 
in which according to h^ own showing she was 
utterly in the wrong ; — did not I, after all these 
years of dealing wiUi my feUow-creatares, tend to 
get angry : when I ought to have felt the deepest 
sorrow and sympathy towards one whom it has 
pleased God to visit with a heavier burden than 
any bodOy disability or deformity could be 1 Every 
one feels for the poor soul with the twisted body. 
But it takes botii experience and sweetness to feel 
for the poor creature with the twisted mind. Of 
course, you can fight, and you ought to fight, 
against the promptmgs of the twisted mind : while 
the disabilities of the body you must just bear, and 
make the best ol I remember this, vividly. All 
I ask of you to remember is, that with certain tried 
mortals the mental drag-weight is there. And it 
is far harder for them, through this, to run the 
race, to fight the good fight Perhaps I am wrong, 
my reader, in thus taking for granted that you are 
among the happy ones to whom birth gave a sweet 



and reasonable nature, the congenial material for 
Qod's grace to work upon. Possibly yoa know 
within yourself though you would hardly say it to 
any other, that you are of those who must cany 
weight in life, and fight as with crippled hands. 
Just a cheering word. Do not fancy that no one 
knows how hard it is for yoa to keep in any 
measure in the right way. ''He knoweth our 
frame," Who gave it u& ** We have not an High 
Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of 
oar infirmitieB." We have no secrets fix>m Him. 
And we do not want to pass oorselveB off upon Him 
for anything stronger and better than we ara We 
all know well, that we are very poor creatures. 
But we do not say that to everybody. In plain 
feet, we do not tell the whole truth concemiiig 
ourselves save to One. 

It fell to me once, on a beautiful day in May, to 
fly, tteam-tspedj through the beautifbl sobarban 
district that lies South of London, in company with 
a very dear fiiend, whose burden of duty is very 
heavy. That m<xning he was sad, and silent : till 
suddenly he said, '' I have seven separate worries 
gnawing away at me this morning." He had ; and 
they were heavy, and im^died moch anxiety. But 
they were all public matters, and they aroae out of 
the plaoe he held, which is a hi^ place. It seemed 
as though such dignified worries could have been 
better borne, and more easily, than the humbling 
troubles, arising in their own loty which ordinary 
mortals know. Doubtless this is delusion ; and it 
comes of the certain feet, that only the wearer feels 
where the shoe pinches. Still, tiiat waa not my 
first reflection. It was, what a natoie the Man of 
the Seven Worries had started with. They sad- 
dened him, but th^ could not sour; oould not 
irritatei And one thought, with a remoraeful envy, 
how extraordinarily disagreeable one had many 
times been und^ half the provocation. Nor was it 
specially comforting to reflect that this was becanse 
one is naturally so disagreeaUa And yet, from 
earliest youth, one could not but think that the 
behaviour of dogs (according to good Doctor Watts) 
in the respect of Barking and Bitiog, is palliated as 
well as accounted for 1^ the suggestion that '^God 
has made them sa" That is, if the feet be as 
stated. 

You say to a fellow-creature of a peculiar tem- 
perament, Train yourself to kindliness in your 
estimate of those around. Don't be sharp to see 
stupidity or lack of truthfulness in others. Dont 
dwell upon little provocations, and so stick the dart 
further in and twist it round, and get yourself into 
a fever. Ah, we have all known folk, and CSiristian 
folk too, to whom it was quite vain to address such 
counsel Most striking instances are pressing them- 
selves upon me at this moment You would smile 
at some, if they were recorded : though it was no 
smiling matter to any one when ^hssy ooeuned. 
And as for recording them, that is exactly what I 
am not going to da 
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Then are we to make np our mind that onr fimlte 
in temper and temperament are never to be cured? 
I trow not) unleea we are to make up our mind 
likewise to go utterly to the Bad. It may never 
be 80 easy for you to reeist the terrible temptations 
of daily Worry, as it is for others more favoured 1^ 
their birth, and from their birtL And you may 
stumble often to the last, and have good reason for 
shame and for pemtenoei But I vHll not believe 
that by £uthful endeavours and hy the grace of 
Crod we may not in the bng-run overcome any 
temptation whatsoever. You remember how one, 
in old days, who pretended to judge of men's 
character by their &ce, had a swart^ ill-looking 
Satyr set before him; and was asked what -like 
man was that: and gave a most condemnatory 
estimate. The ill-looking satyr was the purest and 
noblest of all the millions of the Race that never 
heard of Christ: it was Sooratbb. The bystanders 
laughed and jeered at the wrong judgment But 
Sooates staid them, and said, " He is right : I was 
all that, but Philosophy has cured ma" Philo- 
sophy, he said. I will not doubt that God's grace 
was there : has been in all that ever was good in 
human being. The Sage said all he knew. We 
know more and better : for which Ood be thanked. 
We know where to look : every means else would 
be a fidlure. As holy Bishop Andrewes said, " If 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit, take us not in hand, 
idl cures else are but a palliativa" 

But we shall ask, many times daily, to be taken 
in hand. And we shall do our own utmost and 
best A. K. H. B. 



By B. M. BALLAinmB, Author of 
" Philosopher Jack," etc 

Chaptxb V. 

T17E turn now to a battlefield, but we won't affect 
V * to believe that the reader does not know who 
is one of the chief heroes of that field. 

Robert Thorogood is his nama Bob does not 
look very heroic, however, when we introduce him, 
for he is sound asleep with his mouth open, his legs 
sprawling, his eyes tight shut, his bed the ground, 
his pillow the root of a tree, and his curtains the 
branches thereof The only warlike point about 
Bob is the trumpet-sound that issues from his 
upturned nose. 

Bob's sentiments about soldiering are queer. His 
comrades laugh at him a good deal about them, but 
they never scoff, for Bob is strong and frdl of fire ; 
besides, he is a pattern of promptitude and obedi- 
ence, so they respect him. Moreover, he is a 
kindly and jovial man, therefore they are fond of 
him. 

The battlefield of which we write was in the 
East The fight had been between the British and 



Russiana The British had been victorious, and 
slept on the field. 

When the bu^es sounded the next morning they 
stopped the naud trumpets everywhere, and Cor- 
poral Robert Thorogood was the first man of all 
the host to "£sdl in" — which he did by ^imaftlf 
But he was not long alone ; others quickly joined 
him. 

The companies were soon numbered, proved, 
formed into column, and marched ofL Then there 
was a short halt for breakfiust 

"Why, you're not half a soldier. Bob," said a 
hearty young comrade, while hastily eating his 
rationa " I saw you spare a Russian officer yes- 
terday after he had cut off the little finger of your 
left hand." 

" What good would it have done to have killed 
himi" asked Bob with a smile, as he looked at the 
bloo4y stump, which had just been dressed hy the 
surgeon ; " the poor fellow's leg was broken by a 
bullet the moment after he had done it, so he could 
do us no more harm in this campaign. Then, his 
death would not make my little finger grow on 
again. Besides, I don't like killing men." 

" Why did you join the army, then, if you did 
not do so for the honour and glory of fighting 
(which means killing) our enemies f " 

"Ah, you may a^ that indeed ! I mistook my 
profession, I snpposa However, I'll do my duty 
while I remain in the servica" 

As he spoke, firing was heard in the distance, and 
the men were ord^ned to &11 in hastily before 
breakfiut had been quite finished. 

The firing increased, and soon the advance guard 
was seen Mling back in good order over the brow 
of a small hill or slopa Rifle balls b^gan to fly 
overhead, and a few to drop unpleasantly near the 
troopa Suddenly our Corporal was startled hy an 
appalling ciy behind him. He turned quickly, and 
saw the young soldier with whom he had been so 
recently convernng lying on his back stone dead, 
with the blood oozing from ahole between his eyea 

There was no time to think, however. His 
battalion was ordered to the front to defend a 
narrow rocky pass which the enemy were attempt- 
ing to carry by storm. Twice already they had 
made the assault, and had almost succeeded on the 
second attempt A third assanlt was being made 
when Thorogood's company came up. They rushed 
forward just as the Russians crowned the heights 
and were driving the British back. The reinforce- 
ments checked them, but did not turn the scale at 
first 

There was one gigantic Russian who stood tower 
ing above his fellows with clubbed rifle, furiously 
knocking down all who 6ame within his reach, like 
Horatius or one of the other heroes of ancient Roma 
At him Corporal Thorogood sprang, grasping lus 
rifle by the muzzle as he ran, and whirling it on 
high. The Russian saw him coming. The two 
rifles met with a crash, and flew into splintera 
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Bob dropped his weapon, grasped his adyeraaiy by 
the throat, throBt him back, and bore him headlong 
to the ground. Thia incident tamed the scale. A 
cheer followed. The British swept forward with 
such inesistible fnry that the men in front were 
thrust upon the foe in a mass, Bob and his enemy 
being turned heels over head in the msL A well- 
snstained fire scattered the foe like chaS, and those 
who had been thrown down were taken prisoners. 
Among them was the gigantic Russian, with the 
Corporal still holding his ooDar tight in his iron 

graap. 

"Well done, my man !" said the Colonel of the 
regiment as he rode past Bob. 

The Colonel was a man of few words. He said 
no more on that occasion, but every one knew that 
he would not foiget the man who had so bravely 
turned the tide of battie that day. 

Bob, however, did not escape altogether unhurt 
He had been rather severely wounded, and after- 
wards had to spend a consideiable time in hospitaL 
As his wound did not prevent him from moving 
about, he soon became a valuable assistant to the 
surgeons and nurses in the hospitaL 

"Ah !" said he one ni^t, when smoothing the 
pillow and attending to the wants of a severely 
wounded soldier, " this comes more natural to me. 
It suits me better than fighting." 

"I wish you were one of the regular nunes, 
Coiporal," said one of the surgeons heartily ; " yon 
do eveiything so thoroughly, and with such a will'' 

But Bob was not allowed to remain long at his 
peaceful work. Being a healthy and temperate 
man, he soon recovered, and ere long found himself 
in the trenches before SebastopoL 

It was winter. One bleak, raw morning, just 
before daybreak. Bob plodded down with his party 
through alush and mud to take his turn of fighting 
before the great fortress. It was bitterly cold and 
dark Some of the men were grumbling terribly. 

"Ah, then, won't you shut your 'tatie traps?" 
said a big Irishman, who had won the Victoria 
Cross the week before for conspicuous gallantry. 

" We engaged for this sort o^ work, lads, when 
we listed," remarked Bob, "an' are paid for it; so 
let's stick to our bargain wi' the Queen, an' do our 
duty welL" 

"Troth, that's well said," remarked the Irish- 
man. " * What's worth doin' at all is worth doin' 
well;' as my ould grandmother used to say when 
she whacked me." 

There was a faint laugh at this, and the grumbling 
ceased. 

When day broke the Russians commenced firing, 
and every now and then a shell would pass roaring 
over the men's heads. Sometimes one would drop 
in amongst theuL When this happened the men 
fled right and left, or threw themselves flat on their 
faces until the shell had exploded. 

On one of these occasions a shell dropped close to 



a wounded man, to whom Bob was giving a drink 
at the time. The men near it sprang away or lay 
down as usual, but the wounded man lay in such a 
position, with his shoulders raised by a little knoU 
of earth, that he could not escape, and had not 
strength even to move. With a lod^ of horror he 
gaaed at the hissing shell Bob Thorogood saw 
this all at a glance. In a moment he had the live 
shell in his anns, rushed to the top of the earth- 
works, and hurled it over, only just in time, for it 
burst as it reached the ground, and blew the spot 
on which Bob stood, witii Bob himself^ back into 
the trenches, where the big Irishman received him 
in his arms. 

"Not hurt, darlin', are yet" he asked anxiously. 

"No, thank Qod, only shaken a bit," answered 
theO(X]poraL 

Next day, however, our hero was not so fortunate, 
although he gained a reward for which many of hia 
comrades panted. 

He was on duty at the time in the trenches. 
The Russians had been pretty quiet that nig^t^ but 
just before daybreak they made a sortie in con- 
siderable foroa Our Corporal's company had to 
bear the brunt of the fighting, and suffered much. 
It was broad daylight before the RnsHians were 
driven back. Some of the more fiery men of the 
company pursued them too far, and were cut offl 
At last ail the survivors returned to the trenches, 
and then the enemy commenced a furious cannonade, 
as if to revenge themselves for the repulse. Their 
shaipahooters, too, were on the alert, and if a man 
chanced to show the top of his shako above the 
earthworks, several buUets went through it in- 
stantly. 

Among thote who had fallen on the exposed 
ground outside was a young officer — almost a boy, 
with fair curling hair and a soft littie moustache. 

He lay severdy wounded under the firail proteo- 
tion of a bush round which shot and shell were 
raining fearfully. Corporal Thorogood observed 
him, leaped over the earthworks, ran through the 
iron storm, raised the youth in his strong arms, and 
brought him under cover in safety. The Corporal's 
shako was riddled, and his clothes were torn in all 
directions, but nothing had touched his body save 
one bullet, which cut off the forefingier of his right 
hand 

For this gallant deed Corporal Robert Thorogood 
afterwards received the Victoria Cross. What 
pleased him iu more, however, was the fiM:t that 
the young officer's life was saved, and he ultimately 
recovered firom his wounds. 

" Ah, then," said the big Irishman, with a look 
of pity when Bob showed him his bleeding hand, 
"your sodgerin' days is over, me boy." 

And so they were. At the dose of the war our 
Corporal retired torn the service with a small 
pension, leaving the two fingers behind him ! 

{To be eonHnued.) 
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Bt Bet. HnST CowAif, B.D., Alwdeen.' 
" IfoA «M Mnm^Uy jVi>m mum iniguU]/, and eltangt 
vu from my iiti. F»r I actnouUdge tny Inauffra- 
K«u; owt tny m {( nwr i^Tim dm. Agaimtt TJue, 
Tha only, Kao» Itimud, and doM Ihit ml in Thy 
tighL . . . StAold, I tautRapm in iniquity; and m 
*itt did my moOier conceive me. "— Pbalm U. 2-B, 
rPHERE is DO good reaaon to doubt the tnutwor- 
-*- thinees of the title prefixed to thia Psahii, indi- 
catiiig as the occaaion of its composition that mem- 
orable intemew between Nathan and David, when 
the prophet, by means of the Parable of the Ewe 
Lsmb> causes the king unconsciously to condemn 
him ae lf , and then confounds the royal traoBgreeaor 
with the startling announcement, "Thou art the 
man." The barriers of self-deoeption, long inter- 
posed, are broken down, and the pent-up waters of 
penitence flow forth in full volume in this "prayer 
of a broken heart," on which, as ou a mighty river, 
have been borne Oodward the tears and pray eia of 
sin-bordened penitents in ereiy age. 

What a Bacred treamur of instniction is this 
fiftf-fiist Fsalm concerning Sin, Repentance, and 
Grace ! Our present purpose ia to contemplate and 
interpret some of its tttchingB r^arding SIN. 

I. Note the different expreagiiHu bjr which the 
nature and demerit of Sin are heie described. 

1. Sin is a mutiny of Hit mart (the original 
force of the word here translated "ain"), mlnHing 
the true aim or goal of existence, moral toilore; 
Man's true goal is eternal life — ^perfect and enduring 
happiness, to be attuned only through aJming after 
the glory of God. Sin, ignoring God, ""m mistak- 
ingly after some eorthbom, ttanaient gratification as 
ite goal, and so missea the bluest, eternal, only real 
good, while that after which it ninm, eren when at- 
tained (which it not always is), provu sooner or 
later to be a shadow or a lie. On how many Iitm 
the world bestows the epithet sncceasful, while God 
and the Bible inscribe " failure." 

2. Sin ia a neerving from the ttraiffht eoune (the 
original significance of the word here translated 
" iniquity "), a moral deviation or perversion. We 
have no excuse for missing the true goal of exist- 

1 Thii iennon hu been kindly fnralihed by Bev. Mr. 
Cowan— tba Vary B«t. Prfndp»l Tnllooh hiring bean pra- 
vented by lUneaa from preparing a diacoune on Qu mnn 
•ntjject, w umonQcBd in 
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ence, for the pathwi^ thereto has been marked out 
The moral law — that " law written on oui bearte " 
and written more fully and clearly in the BiUe — 
traces out the course we are to fi^ow, and un is a 
perverse divergence fhim that course of rectitude. 
Sin is the pursuit of some devious path of our own 
choonng — a path often flowery at first, but which 
ia found afterwards to be a " hard v*j," and leads 
to ruin and wretchedness in the end. 

3. Once more, Sin is revolt, rebdlion (snch ia 
the force of the word translated " bansgreasion "}, 
breaking away from, rebellion against God. Sin is 
no mere fiiilure to att^ the true end of exiatenca 
Sin is xaon than perverse deviation fnim moral law. 
It is a peiBonal offence against a living God. When 
we yield to the soasion of ainfhl propensity, we 
break off our allegiance to One who has supreme 
claims on our obec^ce, loyalty, and servioa The 
Bible reveals God to mankind, not as the imper- 
BonalJSool of the world, nor yet as a &r-away Deity, 
concerning Himself litde with mankind, nor yet as 
a Deified Man with human failings, but as a Per- 
sonal, Ever-preeent, All-holy, Sin-hating, Han-loving 
King and Father. And so, from the Bible stand- 
point, nn is the disloyal rebellion of the Bubject, the 
unfilial rebellion of the child. 

U ThecMef guilt of all imeoHii^itiiiaheing 
ON i^aue cywwt Ood. "Against Thee, Thee 
only, have I siimed." Very striking theee worda 
are in the light of the sins over which the Psalmist 
here mourns. David had sinned most grievously 
against Uriah, Bathaheba, bis own household, his 
subjects and kingdom. And yet "Against Iliee, 
Thee only, have I ainned," he cries. Was he then 
insensible to this aggravated sin sgainst man ? 
Kay; let his penitent appropriation of Nathan's 
parable— let the cry in tbls very Psalm, "Deliver 
me finm blood -gniltinees," teetify. "tha words, 
" Against Thee, Thee oidy," are to be taken, not 
absolutely, but relatively, according to a figure 
of speech not uncommon in Scripture, which re- 
presents anything subordinate as nothing in com- 
parison with what is paramotmt and pre-eminent. 
What the Paolmiat implies is, that however deeply 
he bad sirmed agunst man or woman, all guilt so 
incurred was completely oveishodoved \(j, and for 
the time lost in, the Uiougfat of the infinit«ly ex- 
ceeding guilt of bia sin agiunat Qod. 

One hears much at the present day of the foUy 
and shame of sin, or of certain forma of it ; and 

ToLHL 
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we ought to abhor and to forsake aQ sin as 
moral aelf-ii^jiiry, self- degradation, snicida One 
heara, ailao, mudi of the guilt of sins against our 
neighbour; for we live — God be thanked! — in 
an age in which the brotherly responsibilities of 
man towards man, however imperfectly fulfilled, 
are at least, as a thousand and one schemes of 
philanthropy bear witness, fiairly enough recog- 
nised. And truly we ought to repent of and 
abjure every sin, whether of heart or life, as an 
offence against our neighbour. Every evil word or 
act or neglect of duty helps to influence others to- 
wards wrong; and even wrong thoughts are sins 
against our fellowmen ; for the evil spirit of our 
inner life forces its way outward, in spite of our 
selves, with corrupting power. But is there not 
lacking in our time, even among religious-minded 
men, something of that deep and lively sense of 
sin as an offence against Qod, which has distin- 
guished the religious life of other ages which we 
are accustomed to regard as spiritually inferior 
to our own) We stop not to inquire particularly 
into the cause of this decline. Whether it be the 
progress of science, which, to the superficial view, 
seems to remove Qod to a distance firom our world, 
and to interpose an atmosphere of dead law between 
us and Him — or whether it be the noxious influ- 
ence of materialistic ideas which reduce sin to mere 
physical evU — or whether it be the prevalent whis- 
pers of that most insidious philosophy which regards 
sin as a necessary and designed fiictor in the divine 
development of good — ^the ftct remains, that in the 
present day, and within the sphere of the Ohristian 
Ohurch, the offence of sin, even when most un- 
sparingly oondenmed, is not condemned with the 
emphasis which is due, as in eveiy case pre-emi- 
nently and paramountly an offence against Qod. 

We need to bring better home to our heart and 
conscience the personal relation in which we stand 
to Him who abhors all sin. We need to feel more 
powerfully that as our Holy Creator and Preserver, 
in whom we live and move and have our being ; as 
our Holy Benefactor and Friend, to whom we owe 
every joy we have or hope for; as our Holy 
Lawgiver and King, whose law is just and good, 
whose rule is one of righteousness tempered with 
mercy ; as our Holy Father, who, with more than 
parental love, has (»red for and borne with us, His 
human family; as our Holy Redeemer, who has 
rescued us firom ruin through the wondrous sacri- 
fice of the cross — Qod has infinite claims upon 
us — upon our grateful, loyal, filial service, from 
the veiy core of our inmost being to the farthest 
rim of our outmost life. And if we felt all 
this, or anything like all this, while our sin 
against our own undying natures would humble 
us into penitent shame, while our sin against our 
neighbour would fill us with intense remorse, the 
guilt thus incurred would be felt to be as nothing 
compared with the overshadowing guilt which 
springs firom our sin against a sin-hating €k)d and 



a sin-crucified Christ ; and we should be constrained 
to ciy out, like David, in the felt presence of a God 
of infinite holiness, and tenderest mercy, and tran- 
scendent claims on our love and obedience^ *' Against 
Thee, Thee only, have I sinned." 

IIL We have here a dMnct dedcaraUxm of 
^^crigmal tin" — the natural tendency towards 
sin inherited from progenitors, and transmitted 
as a moral disease. ^'Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me." 
We see how parents transmit to their children 
bodily features and mental peculiarities ; can we 
wonder that moral tendencies should also be trans- 
fusedl Sin is universal '' None is righteous, no 
not one." The simplicity of the savage is not 
exempt firom sin; the progress of enlightenment 
fails to remove it; before evil aasodationB have 
had opportnniiy to ezerdae their baneful influence, 
germs of sm, in the form of wilfulness and selfish- 
ness, appear even in the little child. 

This being so^ it may be pleaded that we cannot 
help sinning ; and is not sin, therefore, rather oar 
mi^rtnne than our fiudtf We are fiuniliar with 
the half-excusing way in which men sometimes 
speak of sin. '' It is just his nature," th^ say pity- 
ingly, about some one who gives way, for example, 
to ill-temper; " He can't help it, his fiither was 
just the same." Or about themselves, "I own my 
fault ; I am very sorry ; but something in me drives 
me to this sin. Eveiy one has his natural weak- 
ness, and this is mine ;" " Shapen in iniquity." 

Contemplate original sin in the light of this 
Psalm. A jewel is often best seen when set ; a 
machine is best understood when seen in use ; and 
the doctrine of original sin, apparentiy pernicious 
in its practical bearing, when viewed as part of a 
theological system, will prove not only not hurtfol, 
but positively usefhl to remember and to realise, 
when regarded as part of the earnest oatpouring 
of a sin-burdened but penitent and God-seeking souL 

1. Observe that belief in original sin does not^ 
in David's case, diminish the sense of personal 
accountability. No testimony could be more dis- 
tinct to the moumfhl fiM^ of inborn corruption; 
yet no conviction more deep could be imagined of 
utter, inexcusable, unmitigated wrongness. From 
the lowest depths of lowliest self-condemnation the 
cry of the contrite transgressor ascends. 

If it be asked how this inborn tendenqr towards 
sin does not in David's case, and ought not in any 
case, to palliate personal guilt or w^en the sense 
of personal responsibility, the P&alm before us 
answers the question by telling us of another truth 
which ought never to be separated fiY>m the doctrine 
of natural corruption — the blessed truth that we 
are not left to ourselveB to struggle against inborn 
sinful tendencies. " Take not Thy Holy Sphit firom 
me," the Ptalmist prays, and the prayer against 
His removal testifies to the felt reality of His 
presence in the heart It is only one dde of the 
truth to say we are bom in sin. The grace of God 
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is 83 old aa the lUL From the fint davn of oon- 
sciousnoBS, the Spirit of God Btriveth with and 
worketh in men. Be this thought our safegnard 
when we are tempted to throw the blame of actual 
transgressionB on natural weakness or cormptiQu. 
Wealmess is wickedness when there is One who 
seeks to make us strong. Inherited corruption 
becomes personal guilt when we resist cleansing 
power. Behold, we are shapen in iniquity; yes, 
but re-shaping, regenerating grace has been ours. 

2. Obsenre in the light of this Pisalm how the 
doctrine of original sin leads to adequate views as 
to what is required in order that we may be truly 
good. Men are apt to think of goodness as 
consisting merely in right actions, words, and 
thoughts; but the Fbalmist feels that something 
behind, beneath, is needed — " Create in me a dean 
heart, O Ood.'' He goes to the root of the matter; 
he realises his inborn corruption. Beneath all actual 
sins of thought and action he feels there is some- 
thing essentially wrong ; and so he feels the need 
of a cure correspondingly fundamental; — a "new 
spirit," a "dean heart" is required. 

And further, the conviction of inborn sin leads 
to right views as to how this cure is to be effected. 
There can be no real deep goodness without strong 
effort. The Christian life is a race, a wrestling, a 
strife, a fight But this is not alL Goodness, holi- 
ness, is something not merely to be striven after, 
but to be prayed for. How intensely earnest are 
the prayers for holiness in this Psalm. Under the 
burdening consdousness of inborn sin he is driven 
for hdp, for deliverance, to God. Yes! it is when 
we are brought £em» to &ce with this need of the 
inner fountain of our nature being deaosed that 
the necessity of divine inspiration comes home. 
So long as deeds, words, and even thoughts and 
desires axe in question, we fed some power of re- 
formation in ouradves ; but when we realise, as the 
knowledge of Original Sin constrains us to do, that 
our very sdf is wrong — ^the very fountain of our 
being corrupted — ^we tben fed that a power above 
our own is needed, thus to save us firom oursdves, 
and the Psalmist's prayer, " Create — erenow. Thou," 
ascends from our humbled souL 

In the person and work of Jesus Christ, we have 
the revelation no less of sin's guilt and turpitude 
than of its pardon and cure. Beholding the 
Saviour's holy beauty and purity, our own deform- 
ity and vileness come more impresdvdy homa Be- 
holding His anguish and woe, the sin which crucified 
the sinless Son of God assumes a darker dy& But 
looking unto Jesus, we bdiold likewise the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world ; and 
looking unto Him again, we remember that He who 
agonized for us on ti^e Cross agonizes in us still by 
His Holy Spirit, combating within us, if we will only 
let Him, our inborn sinfrdness, continuing in all 
of us who do not perversely resist His grace, that 
redeeming work which He inaugurated ages ago, as 
the " Lamb slain from the foundation of the world." 
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" Thou cun*8t not to thy place by aoddoit, 
It ii the very pUtoe God meant for thee." 

Trench. 

By L. K Walfosd. 
PART VL 

OBOWUfO ITSSD TO IT. 

" MORA," said Jem at last, "am I to go, leav- 

^ ing you thus 1" He had found her in the 
school-room, and had sent the others away, hold- 
ing her back until die was forced to face him alone. 

She would not, however, speak — perhaps she 
could not 

<< The rest of them have forgiven me," continued 
her brother ; '*my father bestows his blessing, and 
you alone keep aloof. Will you do this to the 
end!" 

She hung her head. 

" Dear," said Jem, ** will yon not even say, * God 
bless you' t" 

" How can He bless youl" suddenly burst forth 
the girl, turning round in her pain, and giving way all 
atoncei " How can He bless you 1 Whatareyou 
doing that He should bless you for it! God is 
kind, and just, and merciftiL He gave you to us, 
and let us love you, and have you for our brother — 
and now it is not He, but you — ^you who are going 
away from us all, never to see us any more. How 
can you, how can you do it f And then you wish 
metosay 'God bless you!' He does not. He can't; 
why should He T 

"Because I go to do His bidding," said Jem 
gently. 

''Sis bidding ! No, it is not His bidding. I 
don't bdieve it — I don't believe it," cried she, 
trembling with passionate exdtement "Father 
will have no one to help him with the boys, and 
you know Wat never minds what fiftther says to 
hiin ; and you had promised me to speak to mother 
about my not going to school — I don't care now, 
they may send me where iiiey like, for there will 
be no one to go to, no one to speak to at home— but 
I can see that mother is only waiting till you are oS. 
And Maggie never is good with Miss Stewart unless 
she knows you will hear of it And — and all the 
children. Oh, Jem, why did you do it — ^why did 
you do itf" 

" My little sister !" She was in bis arms now, and 
he had no excuse to makei 

Of course he tried after a time, but it had never 
seemed so difficult before. The oonvukive shudder- 
ing of the slender frame he held, the dasp of her 
hands upon his neck, her sobs in his ears, her wet 
cheek on his cheek, were more potent and agon- 
izing weapons than any he had before encountered. 
He wondered— even as he whispered words of hope 
and comfort — he wondered whether it were pos- 
sible, barely possible, that he had made a mistake. 
All that had passed before had seemed to pass 
over his head, or to glance aside harmlessly, but it 
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had, in reality, sunk in, a food for remembrance in 
the future. He had striven to shield himseli^ but, 
somehow, it was difficult to r^;ard as a whisper of 
Satan the shade on his father's brow, the dubious 
look on Lindsay's &ce. He had seen that Lind- 
say even wavered, and thereafter the youthful 
votary had been obliged sternly to silence mis- 
givings which would ever and anon present them- 
selves in forms such as this — " Here are souls to 
be saved as well as there; here are lives to be 
influenced; here, and here only, you have been 
placed by the ummstakable hand of Providence. 
It is not only the open door in front, but the shut 
door behind, which the Christian should look for 
in treading the pOgrim's path; and is the door 
behind really dosed f" 

Such thoughts had already tormented, but they 
had done no more ; it remained for Nora's tears to 
try another course, and it must be confessed that 
for fiilly half an hour after his interview with his 
little sister, Jem Middlemass was not veiy comfort- 
able in his mind, and that, had it not been for a 
certain obstinacy and pertinacity in adhering to 
any purpose once formed, which distinguishes the 
natives of Caledonia, he might have been still 
more uneasy than he was. 

He would not, he told himself be unstable as 
water, moved by a child's outcry. She had said 
things hard to be borne, harder still to be refuted, 
but they should not shake his resolution ; and, in 
spite of inward tremors and discomfiture, he felt 
relieved to find, when all was said and done, that 
he had not yielded an inch of the ground. More 
than once he had longed to do so, at least he had 
longed to be alone and consider whether he dared 
do so, but second thoughts had invariably protested 
against the impulse of the moment; and in the 
unequal combat, poor Nora, little aware of what 
was passing within, felt mudi as if she were dash- 
ing to pieces her fragile bark against a rock hard as 
adamant 

Jem had got his way, and, as Middlemass 
said, what more could he want f He had got his 
way, and had got it with as little difficulty as could 
have been expected ; it was but reasonable to sup- 
pose he was satisfied. At all events he gave no 
sign of being otherwise. Nora was soothed and 
chidden, but she wept in vain ; and although the 
poor child felt, somehow, happier afterwards than 
she had done before, she Imew that she had in 
point of &ct gained nothing. The weeks flew by. 
Nothing happened to prevent the dreaded hour 
drawing nearer and nearer, and at length came the 
last Friday, the last Saturday, the last Simday. 

"Jem's last plum-pudding," announced Jenny, 
looking round the dinner-table. Then Middlemass 
pushed away his plate,' untasted, and one after 
another rose and silently left the room. 

Three days after, Jem sailed ; and as he sees 
the white difb of Old England vanish in the dis- 
tance, and steers away over the tossing ocean to his 



work among the islands of the South, he passes oat 
of our sight for a time, and we, like those he leayes 
behind, behold his face no more, till yean have 
come and gone. 

The last words said, the parting scene over) 
by degrees life flowed on in its wonted cbaimel 
in the Middlemass household. Six o'clock indeed 
brought its invariable blank. It was the hour 
at whidi the welcome ring of the door-bell had 
been wont to be heard, followed by the joyous 
meeting, the tumultuous outpouring of small his- 
tories, the recording of home events, the occa- 
sional reception of gifts. Commissions had been 
executed on the one hand, and feats accomplished 
on the other. All kinds of affiurs had to be in- 
quired into, namely, how the puppies were progress- 
ing, if the hens took to their new house, and the 
dueks to their pond, with other points of interest 
Jenny's slate would have been kept to show her 
brother. Nora would patiently bide her time, 
secure of a quiet hour after the little ones had gone 
to bed, and even Mra Middlemass would relax into 
toleration of the scene — ^provided no one else were 
there to see— on observing that the affection so 
ardently manifested, was reciprocated with the 
warmth which was its due. 

Accordingly, she let the first week after the 
separation pass without commenting on the gloom 
which now overspread the fiunily drde. She 
would not blame l^e poor things. Certainly Jem 
had been good and kind to theoi, and it was but 
natural they should miss him and his attentions for 
a while ; but she was secretly well pleased to note 
the diminishing of sorrow, the renewal of interest 
in other topics, the return of cheerfulness to everj 
countenance but that of one. We need hardly say 
that one belonged to her daughter Nora 

Middlemass, whose feelings were acute, bat tran- 
sient, had no sooner said his last " Gk)od-bye"on board 
ship at Southampton, and set off homewards with 
all the speed that an express train could muster, 
than he experienced a subtle sense of relief His 
breast easod itself in heavy sighs. He told his 
fellow-passenigers what had been his errand Sonlh. 
He took interest in hearing of similar, or somewhat 
similar, experiences. It was cold, bri^^t weather, 
and the country looked beautiful At Carlisle 
there was hot soup and a good smoking joint in the 
refreshment room. He could not say but what he 
felt a little hungry. Then fiiitigue set in, and he 
had a long nap, and Glasgow was reached before he 
knew what he was about 

Of course the poor man Mi the home-coming, 
felt bitterly the sight of the empty chair, and still 
more the awed &ces of his younger boys, and Nora's 
hasty exit when, in endeavouring to recount the final 
messages, his own voice failed him. But he had now 
been sad at heart for a long time, he was weary and 
spent with the amount of exertion and emotion he 
had undergone during the past forty-eight horns, 
and a sound nighf s rest was the consequence. 
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The following day was a hosy one» needing all 
the attention that could be given it, and the dOfort 
was salutary. When the coirespondenoe of the two 
previous days had been submitted by his dorks, 
and some fresh contracts had been entered into, 
some two or three dozen people seen and talked 
with, and the business hours closed with everything 
going on well, the head of the firm could iske up 
his hat and put on his greatcoat with a kind of 
mournful satisfaction. Everybody felt for him, and 
he liked that th^ should do so. He knew that he 
was being spoken of with compassion, and his son 
with admiration. He began to consider that in 
the sacrifice the boy had made, he too had had his 
share; to look upcm Jem as standing upon an 
eminence whereon his poor old father had also some 
sort of a footing. People were talking of young 
Middlemas as a fine fellow; it would be long 
enough before young Brown or young Smith was 
talked about at alL And then, with the elasticity of 
spirit, not uncommon to mankind, now that the 
step had actually been taken — ^which to the last he 
had hoped in his secret soul might be prevented — 
possibilities and chances whi<£ had not hitherto 
been taken into account began to find their way. 
There was the chance of the climate disagree- 
ing. It was "on the cards," he considered, that 
Jem, after giving the life a fiur trial, might find 
himself unfit for it On the other hand, his 
son's talents might bring him under the notice of 
people of influence, by whom he might be convinced 
of his foUy in throwing these away upon savages. 
At any rate, some one would surely, some time or 
other, persuade him to exchange Fiji for India. 
India was an infinitely wider field of labour. India 
could offer many advantages. There were good 
posts of various kinds, and snug berths to be 
obtained, if only that wayward boy of his would be 
content with remaining comfortably in Bombay or 
Calcutta^ and keeping a decent roof over his head. 
"Bless my life! he might evangelise as much as he 
chose there," pondered the parent " Evangelise, 
and yet keep good society, ride his horse, and pre- 
sent a respectable appeaianca Nobody wants to 
hinder him from being of use to his fellow-creatures, 
if he would only do it in moderation. I shall see 
what can be done ; I know who will put me in the 
way of it ; and then I shall just write to Jem that 
missionaries are desperately needed among the 
Hindoos, and that, since he is bent upon the life, 
he ought to make a point of going among them. 
That is the way to take him. Shan't say a word 
of my wishing it— -or— or anything of that sort — 
no, no — ^know better than that; but if I only give 
him line enough, pky him gently, and try him 
with the right tackle" — ^Middlemass was something 
of a fisherman — "why," cried he, brightening all 
over, " we shall have him off to Calcutta in a whisk. 
Well, that is a good thought I wish it had oc- 
curred to me before; although maybe, after all, it 
will be just as well to write, now I come to think 



of it I have a knack of letting slip too much of 
my mind when I get to talking ; and since the boy 
had set his heart upon making a martyr of himself, 
nothing would have satisfied him at the first but 
going to the extreme point By and by hell be 
content with less ; and then if I wheedle him a bit, 
and ' ca' canny ' when I make the proposition, and 
if he gets it in the nick of time, just when he has 
begun to feel home-sick, and not precisely so sure 
of his ground as he was, — ^why, then, shan't I have 
him on the hook at the first cast 1" 

He rubbed his hands and looked about him. 
There was a dear sky overhead ; stars were begin- 
ning to glimmer, as the dusk of a February twilight 
de^ened into dark — for he had been obliged to 
stay late at the office — and the lights of his own 
luxurious villa twinkled merrily a little way off 

" There is no place like the country for living 
in," said Middlemass, to whom the airy suburb was 
" country" — quite as much country as he could ever 
caie for ; "see how quiet and hesh it is, when one 
gets out here ; no trains anywhere, and no omni- 
bus within half a mile; Uncommonly lucky I was, 
to pitch upon the very spot I wanted so soon, con- 
sidering the difficult most people have^ and to be 
able to move in at once, and &id the garden and 
grounds well planted, gas and water turned on, no 
trouble about anything, and only so much expense 
as I can very well afford. Ah, poor Jem, what 
an interest he took in it all 1 How well do I re- 
member his beaming fiioe when he came in with 
one discovery after another — ^the tool-house that was 
to be a carpenter's shed for the boys, and the ponds 
we were to get a boat for, and the weathercock, 
and the sundial, — ah dear, dear; I just hate to 
think of it all 1 There were the bells — th^ set 
them all a-ringing — and the dmnney with the 
jackdaw's nest in it, and all! We had a worry 
with the carpets to be sure, and what trouble that 
lad took bringing the patterns backwards and for- 
wards till he was nothing better than an errand 
boy. Little the thought of it then, but it will be 
a different tale if she tries it on with Wat She 
won't catch that young master tugging rolls of 
carpet and curtain stuflb up the hill night after 
night, only to be sent back with them again in the 
morning. The blinds too ! Did he not bring her 
out new cords and put them all up himself when it 
turned out the first set were rotten 1 A pretty 
job — but no one understood the comfort of having 
things right better than Jem." A sigL 

"Well, we must do our best- without him now 
that there is no help for it," said Middlemass at 
last " But it's what I never expected, and it's a 
trial I think God Almighty might have spared me^ 
—eh — ^ha — ^hum, — what am I saying) No, no; I 
don't mean that ; of course I don't mean th^ I 
don't know what Pm saying, I'm quite stupid, 
that's the truth, — stupid and sick at heart, and I 
think I — ^I want my dinner." 

So it went on. He had his daily work, his 
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daily rest^ other duldren to be thought of and 
cared for, oocapations for the mind and necessitieB 
for the body ; Jem was no longer with him, it was 
true, bnt he could still talk of the absent one, fuss 
over the maik, and gather together information 
about India. No Jem would now run into the 
office about luncheon time to see how his &th« 
did ; he could not lean on the arm of his firstborn, 
if there were an hour they could spend together down 
at the docks or among his warehouses; but business 
had to be seen to all the same, and for all his 
{irivate loss he had no light to neglect the interests 
of others. Gtetting out and about did his health 
good, and there were not wanting kindly young 
men who, meeting him on his solitary way, would 
turn and suit their step to his, inquiring affection- 
ately after Jem, and saying any pleasant thing that 
came to hand. 

Jem had left, but Jem's workshop should be 
completed for all that The bqys had set thdr 
heart on the workshop^ and, although the workmen 
had been peremptorily stopped when it was first 
shown that its projector would never be its occu- 
pant, presently they had orders to resume their 
labours. 

Jem was gone — but Wat was leftb Wat's un- 
expected start and the prognostications of Wat's 
wdl-wishers were something to fall back upon. It 
would not do to dispirit the boy hy taking too 
much to heart the defalcation of his brother. It 
was indeed no harm to let him see what Jem had 
been, and how little he must expect to fill Jem's 

shoes — but still . " There's gude mids in a' 

things," saith the old Scotch proYerb^ and Middle- 
mass understood as much. Tha "gude mids" 
which it would be now adyisable to maint4un in 
regard to his younger sons consisted of holding up 
the elder as an example, but not as an extinguisher. 

The result of all tiiis was that time slipped 

away, and the image of the beioyed one grew 

gentiy fainter. 

'* 'Tis well that man to all the vaiying states 
Of good or iU, hia mind accommodates." 

It would be unnatural to be always under a 
doud, and, sincere and keen as was the grief of all 
at Laurel Grove, it gave way to spring sunshine 
and spring flowers. Wat became a prominent 
member of the household. Davie b^gan to assert 
his claims to notice, and Nora was sent to scihooL 

Poor Nora ! The sight of her dejected air and 
languid step served to remind her fiither of painful 
thoughts more than anything else^ now that he had 
b^gun to forget them. He complained that it was 
dowiuight cruel of Nora to go about as she did ; 
no one had felt Jem's departure more than he, and 
now, just as he was getting round again and feel- 
ing himself a little brighter, he must needs be met 
at every turn by her white face. She would be 
better at school if she were going to mope in this 
way always. 

Mrs. Middlemaas caught at the c^iportunity. 



Hitherto she had been prevented by Jem's influ- 
ence fit>m sending her daughter to a fiishi<Hiable 
boarding-school, Nora's special aversion, but, as 
divined, she had only waited for that influence to 
be withdrawn to cany out her plan. Middlemass 
was shown that the pix)m]se filched from him, ac- 
cording to his wife» at a moment when he could Bay 
" Nay " to nobody, ought not to stand now that 
his cooler judgment pronounced it to have been a 
mistake ; and that, furthermore, drcumstanoes had 
since arisen which had not been taken into account 
at the time of his making it He was also helped 
with his letter to his boy, of whom, even with 
many a league of ocean between, he still stood in 
awe, and, consequently, he was made eaqr on all 
scores. 

Nora going, more than one of the fiimily felt 
as if a moidtor — a kind of legate of their departed 
pope— was, in her person, about to be withdrawn. 

Of late the unpopular sister had come to be again 
looked xxpoa in something of her old lights as that 
of an unsociable nngenial member of the drde^ not 
as the Nora who, during the bygone years, had 
been growing ever more cheeiy and chatty, ever 
less reticent and c^caL She had, during the last 
month or two, relapsed into the fractious child she 
had been of yore. She looked coldly and disap- 
provingly on things which might have given her 
interest She learned to quote her brother, not as 
he would have had himself quoted. Her ^'What 
would Jem sayl" and "Jem told you so," did not 
tend to make the hearer of that reproachful voice 
think pleasantly of her brother. 

"If Jem were here, you would not do that, 
Davia" 

Now Davie was doing something he thought par- 
ticularly nice, and was ill-disposed to leave off his 
occupation. 

" Bother Jem 1" was what he readied. 

He was not prepared, poor lad, for what followed; 
he meant no harm ; but he felt dimly that he did 
not like to be interfered with and appealed to in a 
manner that was supposed to be iuflufaitial. Ac- 
cordingly his " Bother Jem " was accompanied by 
a hunching up of the shoulders and a frown, that 
meant treason in Nora's eyes. 

She flamed up at once. "Was that the way he 
spoke of their dear dear brother, who was like no 
other brother in the whole wide world, who was 
always thinking of them and of their good, and had 
never said so much as an unkind word, or done an 
unkind thing, to any one of them " 

" Whaf s all this abouti" inquired Davie, staring. 

About) With floods of scalding tears she mshed 
from the room, and left him to gather slowly his 
scattered wits together, the while he wondered 
what that strange sister of his would be at 

Wat was quicker of apprehension, and more 
resentful 

"I wish you would let Jem alone," he said. 
"Ton never open your lips unless it's to say some- 
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thing about Jem. What bofiineBs is Jem of yours, 
Pd just like to know t He was no more yours than 
all of ours ; and now you take and appropriate him 
as if he was your property ; it's — ^it's — ^it's imperti- 
nent and ridiculous," said Wat ; and then he sud- 
denly slipped out another expression, with which 
we will not shock our readers. That word, brought 
home from among his mates, but not hitherto made 
use 0^ was the first real sign of Jem's absence. 

Other symptoms, some of them of the minutest, 
but all significant, followed. Little Jenny, who 
had crept up brother Wat's sleeve by her infimtile 
endeannents, declined repeating to him her verse 
and text, unless duly supplied with barley sugar 
drops. With the packet in her hand, indeed, die 
prattled away on his knee as merrily as she had 
ever done on Jem's, treating him to all the hymns 
she had already gotten by heart — ^but she did not 
offer to learn new ones. It was easy to go over 
again those she knew, but to add to her store re- 
quired exertion, and there was no one to urge the 
little one to the effort Jenny needed stimulus, 
Nora restraint; neither had now what was required. 

Nora possessed, as we have seen, greater depth 
of character than any other member of the Middle- 
mass family. But hers was also a morbid brooding 
nature, indined to pr^ upon itself to ding to its 
own standard, and to misinterpret and miiqudge 
others. When she found that the image of her 
bdoved brother, the fondly cherished idol of her 
heart, was not to all around the same that it was 
to her, her secret indignation was kindled. She 
wondered at them, and despised them. She would 
have shuddered at the idea that a time might come 
when she would not nightly weep his loss, and 
daily dwell upon the remembrance of his words and 
wishes as her greatest treasure. His name, sud- 
denly pronounced in her presence, would send the 
blood to her cheek. Every pursuit which they had 
shared was thenceforward surrounded by a halo, 
every scene he had led her to admire was sacred. 

How her heart beat when letters bearing a 
foreign postmark appeared I How blinding were 
the dnyps which fell over the mention of her own 
name, and how strange it seemed to hear her father 
and mother calmly discoss the contents of the pages 
upon which Jem's hand had rested. She lifted her 
eyes and looked at them sometimes. She did not 
say anything — ^that they would probably have pre- 
ferred — ^but she looked unutterable things. 

"What a qiteer girl that is 1" Middlemass would 
observe uneadly. He understood pretty well what 
was passing within. 

He did not, however, see what took place^ when, 
free from mortal ken, poor Nora straggled with her 
own replies to those Idnd tender sentences. Oh, what 
writhingB of anguish and self-disgost the poor diild 
went tlffough, as her unaccustomed pen laboured 
along the stiff cumbersome phrases that were all 
she had to offer 1 She hated herself but what 
oould she^ what should she say) The cxy of her 



heart could find no expression. She drooped 
visibly. 

School, however, was the panacea offered, and, 
strangdy enough, a measure of success attended the 
venture. Lessons interested Nora, tasks were no 
tasks to her, and her masters, one and all, were 
loud in their praises. Here, at last, was something 
to communicate to Jem, something of suffident im- 
portance to be sent across the broad Pacific. She 
put forth more energy, and with still more success. 
Study became everything, she lived in it, caring 
for little — ^we might almost say, for nothing — else. 
It was true that there still remained traces of the 
holy influence shed over her young life^ that there 
were times when new impressions were made, new 
resolutions resorted to ; but, with no one to whom 
these could be confided, with none to cheer and 
guide, and with, alas I few opportunities, and fewer 
still inclinations for prayer, Nora led but a poor 
semblance of a Ohristian lifa 

With one and all, we have thus seen, time had 
Bomething of the same effect ; each began to show 
more and more visibly what was to be expected 
fixnn them when left to themsdves; deprived of 
all contact with a nobler, more refined nature, and 
higher prindples ; and how they fared in this world 
and fitted themselves for that to come will pre- 
sently appear. 



THERE iana a hame, imleas it be heaven, 
Kae hame waa there e'er like oor wee bait an ben, 
Where love lichta the e'e, an' faith fin's a bleann', 
In a' that b^'s na at thieeBcore an' ten. 

Some fifty lang years ha'e seen us honsekeepin' ; 

Aft warsUin^ wi' fate, and wi' little to spen'. 
Bat pnirtith sits lidit on the honest an' carefd', 

An' oor anmry's no toom e'en at threescore an' ten. 

Twa sons ha'e lang lain in the canld day o* Eirkland, 
While ane's fimd a grave &r awa' yont oor ken, 

Oor ae bonnie doditer death tore frae oor bosom. 
An' left ns fa' Undy at twasoore an' ten. 

Tet life's bat a day, frae the dawn to the darkenin', 
So sonshine and shadows maan be to the en' ; 

Bot the Lord's been aye kin', e'en in trials the saiiest, 
An' He hasna forM>ok ns at threascore an' ten. 

Ah, it's no ronth o' gear that can mak* aold hearts happy, 
Nor wdth o' gold frien's, thoagh wi' baith we may 6n, 

For it's grace an' contentment that life's bitters sweeten, 
An' cheer as when dowie at threesooie an' ten. 

In the gloomin' o' life we've haen rest frae oor sorrows, 

TJnyezed by the fears a dark fiitare may sen' ; 
Thongih the nicht's drawin' near, hope cleaves its grim 

anadows, 
An' points as still upwards at threescore an' ten. 

Death's ca' at the door is bat sddom made wdoome, 
For pairtin' is what we a' seek to forfen' ; 

Bat ower lang ha'e we waited an' watdied for his comin 
To be frayed by his presence at threescore an' ten. 

Walteb Buohanak. 
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9 Q^alit ioitlr tfre jTarm Serfnants. 

No. YIIL COUBTSHIP AND MaSBIAGB 

T\£AR FRIENDS, in our last "Talk" we had 
-^ the courtship started, and not only started, 
but fairly and folly under way, progressing all 
right ; the couple equally yoked, their union sanc- 
tioned and sealed by Qod and by sound sensei And 
our advice was that you should be in no huny to 
cat short these courting days, for you would never 
have happier ones ; and that you often made sad 
Tnistakm in stopping the courting and manying 
too BoouL We also promised to have a special 
"Talk" with you as to When you should many. 

Well, according to promise, here we are. to dis- 
cuss and decide as to ^is when.-^ — 

Now, then, when should you manyf When 
things are all ready for it But when is that t Is 
it not now, since our courfship is all as it should 
be — since we know that we suit each other and 
love each other so weUI Nay; not necessarily. 
No doubt that is the first and great essential of 
right marriage ; but that is not enough. It is not 
enough for the well-being of the good ship that 
she have a powerful bre^ to fill her sails; she 
must also have a cool, calculating head, and a firm 
hand at the helm. I^ in all tiie calm mijesfy of 
its mighty power, the train is to move into the 
station at ^ right time, there must not only be 
the mighty force of steam to propel it along, — ^tihere 
must also be the coolness and the skiU and the 
strength to keep it tightly in hand, and temper and 
time it Even so, i you are not to make ship- 
wreck of your married life ; if you are not to dadh 
recklessly into the station of wedlock out of all 
time and doing all sorts of mischief you must, in 
the eziercise of sound judgment and prudence and 
discretion, keep tightly in hand and temper and 
time that mi^^ty power of love, affection, enthu- 
siafim, which is so powerfully propelling you towards 
n^arriagOi 

But to be a little more particular regarding the 
right time to many, I would say : Don't marry till 
you secure a decent and suitable^ a commodious 
and comfortable house to dwell in. Ton cannot 
make a hi^py home of a dark, damp, smoky, sooty 
hovel Hold iq> your heads and your hearts and 
your self-respect, and continue your courting, rather 
than crawl into such a hovel 

When talking about the sleeinng-placeB provided 
for the unmarried fiirm-servants I said that» as a 
general rule, they are &r firom being what thqr 
ought to be; so now, when talking of the houses 
provided on the farms for the married servants, I 
say that these also are, both as regards quantity 
and quality, ftr from sufficient and satisfactoiy. 

The jwofi^t^ is deficient A great many manied 
fium-servants cannot get houses on the fimns at 
which they are engaged. Hence they must have 
their homes— or rather, I should say, tilielr houses ; 



for in such cases, they can hardly be called homee 
— in towns and villages mUes awap firom these 
fiums. So it is only once a week, and, in many 
instances, only once a month — ay, and not even 
so often in some cases — that they can see their 
wives and children, and then only for a few hoprs. 
Now what home feeling, what home influence, what 
home happiness, can there be when the husband 
and fiither and head of the house is thus situated ! 
The quality also is deficient A great many of the 
houses that are provided on the farms are not 
nearly good enough. Their accommodation and 
convenience^ their general style and get-up, are not 
such as an elevated and refined fiunily can comfort- 
ably and decently live in. While this is the state 
of matters, speaking generally, I am bound to say 
that there are notable and noble exceptions. There 
are some proprietors who have their estates studded 
with gems of cottages which make one, while they 
look at them, thank Qcd and think what hi^ypy 
homes they could be made. 

It did my heart good to see lately, in the news- 
papers, one of our largest proprietors standing up 
in a meeting connected with fium-servants and de- 
claring that he was making the sleeping apartments 
and the cottages on his fioms a matter of earnest 
consideration, and was determined to do what he 
could to have these all right on that portion of 
God's earth committed to his trust Praised be 
God for such proprietors 1 May He increase them 
more and mora 

And you, fium-servant men and women, who are 
married and who wish to many — you can do a 
great deal to hasten and help on this improvement^ 
hy giving all concerned clearly to understand that 
you must have a decent house to live in, and that» 
if you cannot get this in your own beloved country, 
you win go elsewhere to find it 

Whilst I am upon houses and. homes, I must, 
however briefly, mention what I have long felt to 
be a sad want — vis. the want of more nice two- 
horse fiums. The want of these is, in many ways, 
a very great loss to our fium-servants and to our 
country generally. Such fimns should be scattered 
broadcast among our larger ones, so that an indus- 
trious, well-doing, saving couple, like what we are 
supposing, might look forwud to entering upon 
one of these when they married, or about mid-life, 
and thus have a permanent home, where they could 
rightly bring up their fiunily, and spend their old 
age in comfortable independence. 

But I must take case and not wander finom my 
subject^ which is when you ought to many. Well, 
then, here is one thing to fix the time — yiz. when 
you have got a well-aired, well-lighted, commodious 
house whkh you can make a nice^ tastefiil, tidy, 
comfortable, happy home of 

Further, I would say: Don't many till you 
have, between you, saved sufficient money to fill and 
fbmish your house, and to give you a fUl and ind 
start in your wedded life. 
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But how much is that^ and when ahould we 
have it) 

Well, I have yery carefully considered and calcu- 
lated in order to be able to answer you this ques- 
tion. Here is how ^the matter stands, or ought to 
stand. You, young man, should have at the age 
of eighteen a fM supply ofdothet. At the present 
rate of wages yon might have more at that age 
than a full supply of clothes ; but I wish to keep 
fairly within what I know you are perfectly able 
to da At eighteen, then, you have an abundant 
stock of clothing, and are prepared to begin to save 
money. Now, how much can you save a year) I 
have carefuUy counted the cost up from the boots 
to the bonnet, have made ample allowance for 
pocket-money and for missionaty and charitable 
purposes, have eren gone the length of £1 sterling 
for tobacco — although I feel that this is a pound 
of precious money uselessly blown into the air. I 
hare also set aside X2 to be paid yearly for insur- 
ing you £100 to be paid to you at the age of fifty- 
five, or to your wife and fiunily if you ahould die 
before that aga Now, what does all this come tol 
It comes to £12 a year. Well, what have you 
over to put in the Bank) You have other £12. 
I am supposing your wages to amount to £24 a 
year. A good servant (and you ought to be a good 
servant) will get about £24 a year. 

In my young days £6 or £7 was the average 
wages for a hidf-year. With the exception of the 
boots, the other clothing was as dear tiien as now, 
and / know that a carefbl, thrifty, good servant, 
could save a good deal a year even then. 

Now, then, here is another point, fixed. You 
can, beginning at eighteen, lay l^ £12 a year. 
Wdl, suppose you go on saving at this rate for 
ten years, you will, at the end of that time, have 
(counting in the interest) in the bank £130 or 
thereabout 

And you, young woman, can and ought to do 
your part in this saving. By the time you are 
twenty-two you eould, at your present rate of 
wages, have laid by £30 or sa 

Now, then, I can answer your question. Here 
is the whole matter upon black and whita Young 
man, you are twenty-eighty and have in the bank 
£130. Young woman, you are twenty-two, and 
have in the bank £30. Thus you have between 
yon the ooeyi comfortable sum of £160 ; and, over 
and above this, yon can count on your £100 of in- 
surance. Well, then, if you have got a right house 
secured, marry when you Uke, Your love and fit- 
ness for each other have been well proved, and 
found to be all right You have prudently con- 
sidered and provided the ways and means. You 
have over all the approbation of your God. Surely, 
then, many when you lika You have every rea- 
son to look forward to an independent, comfort- 
able, happy married lif& 

Such is the right time and the right way to 
many. Now, my dear fiiends, is this, usually, 



your time and way of marrying 1 I am sony to 
say, It it not. It is by far too common with you 
to let blind affection and impulse drive you into 
marriage out of alT time and out of all reason. 
You marry in haste and repent at leisureL You 
foolishly and thoughtlessly marry too young, with 
no decent home secured, and with no money saved 
to set up house with. And, maixying thus, your 
whole wedded life is a hard, heartlees, hopeless 
straggle with poverty. '' Many for love and work 
for sUler," you femded. ''We love each other so 
well that our wedded life must be bright and 
blessed in spite of any or all earthly hardships and 
struggles," so you imagined. Ah, but the stern 
realities of the empty house ajud the empty purse, 
and the children crying for food and dothes and 
education, and the merchant craving for payment 
of his accounts, make sad havoc of these fine^ fim- 
dfnl, sentimental dreams and visions. Well th^ 
dear fiiends, don't dream dreams and see visions, 
but wake up and look these stem realities fully in 
the fiice ; count upon them ; wisely and thought- 
fully provide for them, before they come iqpon you 
and crush you. 

Then, again, in the precious days of youth, when 
Qod is giving you hmJth, strength, and ^mt to 
work and win good wages, it is not usual with yon 
to lay by mon^ to n^e your married life and 
your old age independent and comfortable. 

In too many instances you are cardess and 
thriftless, and sinfully throw away and waste 
these good wages. You are thriftless with your 
clothes. You don't get them timeoosly and 
thoroughly mended. You caieleasly fling them 
aside when wet, and so let them rot You dcm't 
take care to keep them well and make them last ; 
and thus you go through and destroy a great deal 
more than yon requira You foolishly and use- 
lessly throw away and waste your hard-earned 
money. How much precious money do you waste 
on foolish bargams, such as buying^ selling, and 
exchanging watches; on bottles (^ whisky; on 
ferndful harness and ornaments for jrour master's 
horses; at feeing markets and term times; and 
such like ways 1 And what is the consequence of 
this foolish and sinful waste) It is this: On your 
marriage day you have nothing to start the married 
life witiL When sickness comes, you have nothing 
provided for it. If you die, your poor wife has 
hardly enough to bury you; and, ere the grass 
is green on your grave, she is b^;ging fer herself 
and children at tiie feet of the Parochial Board. 
And if you and she live to old age^ as soon as you 
are unable to work, you are in want; yon have 
nothing to Kve on, and your dd age is darkaned, 
degraded, disgraced by pauperism, by cringing and 
craving for the wretched pittance doled out by the 
Poor Inspector. There was no Poor Law nor 
Parochial Board in my farm-servant days. And I, 
for one^ think it a great pity that such a law 
should ever have been made, I believe it has 
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done a yast deal to degrade our peaeantiy, to break 
down and banish from amongst them the noble 
apirit of independence and sdf-respect and self- 
reliance that used to be their glory. God's own 
poor — ^those who are poor from no fiuilt of theirs 
— ^were and would be better off without this law. 
They were and would be more satisfiujtorily sup- 
plied in God's own way — ^yijB. from the love and 
charity which He hath put into the hearts of His 
own rich and well-to-do. The devil's poor — ^tbose 
who are poor from their own carelessness and thrift- 
lessness and sin — ^would not be so well off without 
this law. It has done a great deal to make them 
comfortable and to encourage them in their sin. 

Ky dear friends, I have heard it said that some 
of you are not ashamed to hold up your &oes and 
say that you don't care and don't need to save 
money, because you have this Parochial Board to 
look forward to and depend upon! Surely this 
cannot be true of many of you. If it is, then &re- 
well to the glory and name and boast of our high- 
spiiited, independent, self-reliant Scottish peasantry. 
But I will not believe that such a mean debnung 
spirit has got anything like a general possession (^ 
you. I will believe that you still value what our 
poet calls "the glorious piivfl^pe of being inde- 
pendent ;" that it is your fixed determination, God 
helping you, that neither you nor yours shall ever 
have to cringe and craye at the feet of any 
Parochial Board ; that, God helping you, you will 
provide things honest in the sight of all men, and 
owe no man anything, but to love one another. 

Air Ou) Fabm-Ssryant. 

TL Of A Tbtzng Msans of Graob. 

A HE you content to go through something you 
'^ will not like, if it is to do you goodi BecMise 
if you are, I can show you how. 

Will you frdthftilly try a Means of Grace which 
I will suggest to you, though it is not pleasant in 
the uael 

Rather let us put the case this way : for trouble 
is not for us to seek, but for God to send. 

There is a certain painful experience, which 
comes to some people many times and sometimes 
stays with them long : and which when it comes 
irka us and humbles us so that we try to get away 
from it Now would it not be better to humbly 
take it when God sendi it : to sadly welcome it 
-when we recognise its returning (for it will come 
whether we welcome it or not) : and to tiy to get 
good out of it 1 This is the thing I mean to say. 
For, in sober truth, it is rather an awfrd thing to 
say that we wish to get nearer to Christ, '' even 
though it be a cross " that Hits us nearer. It is 
better and safer to say, K the cross comes. When 
the cross comes, grant it bring me nearer to Thee, 
my Saviour. 

In things which concern our health, or our 



worldly condition, we all know what it is to brace 
ourselves up to make an effort; to go through 
sharp pain lasting for more than one moment or 
two that we may arrive at abiding ease on the 
other side. " Tea, 111 have it out," you have said 
when you were a veiy little fellow concerning the 
tooth which could never cease to ache. And when 
you came to man's or woman's estate^ you know 
what it is to have gone thoroughly into a disagree- 
able piece of business from which you shrank 
nervously, knowing that thus only could matters 
be set on a healthy footing. Tou "had it out," in 
quite a different sense from the little boy's, with a 
friend when some stupid misunderstanding arose 
between you. And if you were both worthy folk, 
the thunder-storm cleared the air, and aU was 
serene again. 

Tou and I have been thinking a good deal about 
Means of Grace. It does not matter at all what 
it was that led me to think of this particular one, 
and to intercalate some notice of it here. Some- 
thing came which made me think of it : that is 
quite enough. And the subject ia one very proper 
to be thought of by Christian folk at any time ; 
and hdpftd to you and me. 

Tou remember the odd phrase of devout French 
people long aga They taUced of going into retire- 
ment, or of attending many churdi-services, or of 
suljecting themselves to discipline of any kind, to 
maie their soul. The phrase is odd in our ears, 
because it is unfamiliar: but those who used it 
would no doubt have thought it as odd to talk of 
preachdng all day^ or to use other expressions well 
understood by ua. It meant, of course^ to take 
themselves earnestly in hand, spiritually : to give 
more than ordinary thought and pains to ^eir 
spiritual condition, to the deepening of their 
spiritual life. It was to take up one Ming, — ^the 
*' besetting sin," — and to tiy to subdue it To 
take up one attainment, — ^ or that grace or 
virtue^ — and to try to grow in it : to work upon 
thi^ Surely this would be a good thing, now and 
then. St Paul knew what it means : " This one 
thing I da" It concentrates eneigy. It may 
eventuate in a permanent step in progress. 

All this is introductory to saying that just at 
present one feels deeply that Christian folk might 
do well to aim specially at Penitence and Humility. 
We need, every now and then, to see to the founda- 
tiona And here is the veiy foundation-grace of tiie 
Christian character. Self-eatisftetion will not do : 
"God resisteth the proud." Tou have read, in 
ultra-polished lines, what claims to be The Univer- 
Bol Prayer. But the right universal prayer, suit- 
ing everybody and saying everything, is not Mr. 
Pope'& It is by a certain nameless PubUcan. It 
is Ood he merciful tofnea sinner. 

There are Means of Grace, there are spiritual 
exertions and exerciaea (as good men used to call 
them), which are not only spiritually helpfrd: they 
are pUaaani in the use. They make you better : 
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and they make yoa happy while nsiiig them. The 
Commnnion season (as ^e name JBuehariit reminds 
ns) 18 mainly one of thankful joy. And indeed, as 
for all hearty worship, helped by the Blessed Spirit^ 
it is How amialble are Thy tabemacUs, And there 
is a certain promise, sometimes foigotten, / will 
make them joyfid in Mp house of prayer. Bat as 
for the discipline which will indeed make us hnmble 
and penitent, it is not so. Here is aspiritoal exer- 
cise which is salntaiy, but not pleasant If in any 
real way we aim at souow for sin, at penitence, it 
must be a painfbl experience. For it means that 
we look back, and see, with shame and sorrow, 
many very foolish and veiy evil things that we 
have onrsdves done. There is no reality u^ all the 
confessions we make, and all the penitence we pro- 
fess, unless this be done. And it is very painful : 
very humbling. There is nothing so taldng down: 
no misfortune nor disappointment nor proof how 
little other people think of us is the least like bdng 
constrained to think very badly of ourselveB. After 
long time there are those who blush yet at the re- 
membrance of youthfbl and eren of childish follies 
and misAoingB. Aye, after thirty years, you tingle 
all over, witi^ shame and self-reproach, thinking of 
things you have said and done : which yon cannot 
forget, though you would give a great deal to do 
so. Perhaps it is morbid : but times come to some, 
very sorrowful times, when all past life seems to 
have been failure, folly, dn : when with a bitter 
vividness, that humbles in the very dust, the un- 
utterable foolishness and badness of many indi- 
vidual doings and of whole tracts of time, rise up 
and wiU he looked at and reckoned with: a tenible 
premonition of a judgment day. I said, perhaps it 
is morlnd : but David, King and Ftalmist, Imew 
the experience, as he knew most of our experiences. 
He teUs us tlutt days came to him in which, look 
where he might, th^ was one wretched sight that 
would not go : '*My sin is ever before me." Now 
what I am set on pressing on every one who may 
ever read these lines, is this : When that distress- 
ing experience comes, let us try to turn it to spirit- 
ual advantaga Let us try to get good out of it 
We have been too much accustomed to trying to 
esci^ ftom it : to look another way. We did not 
succeed even in that : so we had the pain without 
the discipline. What we should try for is that 
whenever the rod foils on us, we should learn from 
it: that we should never suffer pain without trying 
hard to be the better for it If we try hard, help 
will come. Ton have been thinking well of your- 
self and your doings : when all of a sudden your 
little scaffolding of poor sticks breaks under you, 
and you see (perhaps for days together), with a 
dismal deamess, what a sorry thing you have made 
of it all : what miserable mistakes you have blun- 
dered into: what inexpressible follies: worse things 
than follies, which bow you down : and (in brief) 
what a poor creature you are. Some robustious 
folk would say all this is overdone: is morbid. 



Let me just ask such, ask anybody, Did you ever 
see yourself worse than you are accustomed habitu- 
ally to call yourself in your confessions and prayersl 
Did you mean what you said to God in your con- 
fessions and prayers : or did you merely use conven- 
tional language because you thought it was the 
right thing to say f If you want to be he^ied to 
understand and to really mean what you are wont 
to say in your prayers about yourself I say to you, 
Welcome this fresh and startling view of things : 
turn to 8{nritual account this painful exercise which 
your sold is passing throng Do not take the 
heavy stripe and be none the better for it Too 
will bear all this in quite a different spirit than 
you have possibly known till now, if you nssolYe 
that it shall serve: it shall teach yon what yoa 
tend to forget : it shall leave you sptritoally bet- 
tered : it shall be a humbling, trying, painful yet 
searching and effective Means of Gracei 

We cannot exactly go and make up our mind 
that we shall be humbled and penitent : after the 
foshion of him whose not quite serious counsd was 
*' Let its all be unhcgspy^ id certain times and dr- 
cumstances of which no more just now. We can- 
not just make up our mind that we shall be hum- 
bled and penitent because we think it would be 
good for us if we were. We must see Beason Why, 
And there is uncommonly strong Beaaon Why. 
And it is in these sorrowful seasons of which so 
much has been said that we discern it It is only 
the truth we see : nothing more nor worse : when 
we think of ourselves most unfo.vourab^. 

Tea : though we cannot just make up our mind 
that we shall be humble and penitent, and then 
find ourselves so : we can put oursdves in the way 
of that wholesome discipline which shall efifectuaHy 
make us sa We can try our hardest to profit hj 
the sore discipline which would make us so, when 
it comes. And it will come not unfreqnently. 
Sometimes it will abide long. While we stay 
under the doud, we shall remember Who sent it : 
we shall be docile children, content to learn what 
is excellent to know though we must learn it with 
a heavy heart It was a very wise and (in the 
main) good man who said, " I will be sorry for my 
sin.** He knew how to set about being aony. So 
do we : looking back, and looking in, we shall dis- 
cern terribly sufficient reason. The lesBy morbid 
condition d matters is^ When we are extremely 
pleased with ourselves. No poor creature, ciying 
to God for mercy, even in unb^tting place and time 
(as some have had to do), waa so fiff away from 
the healthful discernment of Facts, aa the lady of 
extremely elevated rank seventy years aince^ who 
complained bitterly of a preacher who ventured to 
declare that even the most exalted had hearts need- 
ing to be changed by God's grace, '' Juat aa if I 
had been one of the Rabble." Poor Duchess ! let 
us hope she learned other things. *'Thon hast 
told us that there is a godly and helpfbl sorrow : 
Deny us not when we b^ that sorrow from Thee." 
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Even aoich vas the petition prepared for his own 
use and that of his fidends, two centuiieB ago, by a 
good man who was so simply devout, and who so 
abhorred politic doings even to reach a good end, 
that one trembles to think what a very small 
person he wonld have proved in certain spheres of 
what is now termed ^cclesuuHeal Life, But then 
he would probably have said that in such spheres 
he could discern no life at all 

Bishop Butler says that <'it is as easy to dose 
the eyes of the mind as of the body." And he 
goes on to add what comes to this : that as we do 
not find it pleasant to look into ourselves or back 
upon our life^ we look another way. I am not sure 
that the great man was right in that first state- 
ment Indeed I am sure he was wrong. But in 
saying a thing like that, he had come away from 
the range oi tiiought where his great strength lay, 
and had come into a region in which men fiir less 
weighty but who could look into their fellow- 
creatures with a more qrmpathetic eye, — ^men with 
a tenth part of the head but with ten times the 
heart) — could beat Bishop Butler out of the field 
utterly. But the Bishop is right beyond question 
when he proceeds, " For who would choose to be 
put out of humour with himself f No one surely, 
if it were not in order to mend, and to be more 
thoroughly and better pleased with himself for the 
future." It is not for the present pain, which 
many know to be very real, that one would experi- 
ence this sorrow in the remembrance of past wander- 
ings ; but for tho good we shall get of it. Here^ 
as with most of the painful discipline which comes 
to us, we hold by the NeverUulen afUrward, 
And, thinking of that, we shall give a lowly wel- 
come to this trying Means of Grace when it comes, 
when it stays. It is a very different thing from 
soul-lightening Prayer, from soul-uplifting Praise. 
There is no glow of heart : no elation of look or 
step : and it cannot be done in company, — it is a 
lonely thing. For that matter, aU searching mental 
discipline, all hard intellectual work, is very lonely. 
But here is the most humbling of all possible ex- 
periences. It is needful : aU needful Wherefore 
-we shall bow our head, and go under the dark 
wave as when we were little foUc : hoping to come 
out the better for it on the other side. 

No doubt, for this life, and this life's success, a 
favourable opinion of one's self, the good conceit of 
homely Scotch phrase, is helpful as well as pleasant 
It does not do to be brought down too thoroughly 
into the dust That would take the spring and 
energy and hopefulness out of us, and make us 
break down beaten. But the rifi^ is extremely 
small, for folk in normal health of body and mind, 
of being too humble. The risk is all the other way. 
And the true humbleness that comes of the sad in- 
sight concerning which we have thou^t at this 
time, will take us in deep earnestness to the Blessed 
Redeemer : to be Forgiven for His great sacrifice, 
to be Changed by His gracious Spirit 

A. K H B. 



PAPERS BY MINISTERS WHO HAVE VISITED IT. 

YI. — The Temple Area. 

By Rev. Jamks MacGbbqor, D.D., St Oathbert'si 

Edinburgh. 

THE most remarkable feature of modem as of 
ancient Jerusalem is the enclosed plateau 
known as the Haram es Scheriff^ on which stands 
the Eubbet es Sakhrab, the Dome of the Rock, built 
l^ Abd-el-Melek, in 691 A.D., and conmionly 
known as the Mosque of Omar. It is one of the 
few specially sacred localities in Palestine which 
can be identified with absolute certainty. Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth and Jerusalem stand where 
they did of old; but there is no special spot of 
which we can say, — "Here the Saviour of the 
world was bom ; here He lived for thirty years ; 
here He was cradfied ; here He rose again." But 
we know without any possibility of mistake, and 
within a few yards, where stood the Temples of 
Solomon and of Zerabbabel, and the Temple of the 
days of Ohrist The buildings on it have changed, 
but the plateau itself is mudb what it was in Solo- 
mon's ds^ There is no known spot on the sur&ce 
of the earth more sacred and interesting. In these 
papers upon Palestine it well deserves a place by 
itself 

We must ascend to the summit of Olivet; 
and here I simply transcribe from my note-book. 
We follow the steep winding path which leads 
down to the Eedron, with Gethsemane on our 
left) and the road to Bethany winding along the 
hill-fiEU» to the right The path up the gray 
slope of Olivet is steep, and your feet stumble 
on those slippery limestone ledges which so often 
bore the footsteps of Christ : it was probably 
the last road which He travelled on eartlL 
The way lies through cornfields; the leaves of 
the pomegranate shdter you firom the hot sun. 
Fifteen minutes bring you to the summit It 
is a cloudy morning, rare in these parts, and the 
wan of the Moab hills is curtained in mist ; but 
the gray city lies before you like a map, in all its 
leng^ and breadth — so close, so dear, that you 
can trace the entire circuit of its walls, and see the 
veiled figures of its dtisens as they wander among 
the tombs, and the Mussulmans lounging in the 
Temple area; and catch, like a soft murmur, the 
hum of its population. The Dome of the Rock 
and the Tower of Hippicus make nearly a straight 
line with your eye. You are looking due west, 
and you see the upward slope of the city in that 
direction. Its walls are too large for it ; it is like 
a sick man who has shrunk away from his dothes. 
There are vacant spaces here and there, while round 
the Mosque of Omar, and along the line of the 
northem and southem walls, there are large spots 
of green unoccupied ground. The square, flat 
houses are reared up the gentle ascent, and with 
their small slits of windows seem looking at you 
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with innmnerable eyes. The diy rises by a gradual 
ascent from the eastern to the western wall Right 
beneath you is the deep ravine of the Eedron. 
High above that ravine, and exactly parallel with 
it (but much lower than where you sit), stretches 
the east wall, running ahnost due north and soutL 
It is the only straight line of waU within your eye, 
and is broken only by its toweis, and by the golden 
gate and Si Stephen's. The southern half of that 
wall encloses what is by &r the most remarkable 
feature of the dty. It is the laige, open, rectangular 
space called the Haram es Scherik It is quite 
dose to you across the gorge, and is above thirty 
acres in extent Near tiie centre of this plateau 
is a raised platform about sixteen feet above the rest 
of the area : it is nearly a square of 640 feet to the 
side. Somewhere on that raised platform stood 
the Temple " upon the top of the mountain " (EzeL 
tIiii. 12). On each dde, as you look, are singular 
gateways, consisting of a flight of steps surmounted 
by five arches looking like the firaigments of an 
aqueduct The whole endosure is sacred: this 
platform is the Holy place ; these gateways are the 
entrance to the Holiest of all, the Great Mosque. 
It is octagon in shi^ each dde consisting of six 
bng arches in the wall, the lower half white 
marble, the upper blue Mosaic, — the whole sur- 
mounted by a noble dome of fine proportions, and 
glittering in the sun. At the southern end of the 
endosure is another and smaller building, the 
Mosque El Aksa. The space not covered with 
these buildings is in green grass, dotted here and 
there with olives, and there are five stately 
cypresses. The south wall of the endosure is the 
south wall of the dty. Ton thus see that this 
beautiful enclosure, wMch is the andent Moriah, is 
the south-east comer of the dty, and has the ravine 
of Jehoshaphat or the Kedron yawning beneath 
it At the extreme south-west comer of the city 
wall, and within it, is the Armenian Convent of 
white stone, in the Italian style, and surmounted 
by a dome ; while on the outdde of the wall is the 
Mosque of Nebi David, with its minaret and sui^ 
rounding buildings, forming a tiny dty by itsdf — 
the dty of David, in or near whidi the great king 
is popularly believed to have been buried. Close 
by is the Christian burying'ground. This is the 
highest point of modem Jerusalem. From this 
point the ground dopes steeply in a south-east 
direction to the valley of Jehoshaphat, being 
bounded on the west by the valley of Hinnom and 
the ridge of Acddama, which is just seen trending 
downwards to the same valley of Jehoshaphat 
The sides of the dope are irregularly terraced, 
covered with cornfields, and dothed with olives. 
Following the western wall, about half-way on are 
the two brown towers of Hippicus, with the 
crescent flag drooping listlessly against the flag- 
staff. Close bedde them is the modem English 
Church. To the north-east of Hippicus we see the 
elegant fa^e of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 



with its gray dome. Along the northern wall 
there are no remarkable buildings. We can oonnt 
ten or deven minarets, and but six palm trees, 
within the dty. Turning for a moment from 
Jerusalem, the most strildng and impreBaye of 
all views fit>m Olivet is that to the eastward. A 
wild region of white barren limestone ridges shdves 
away from your feet, with only four or five patches 
of green to break the dreary monotony. The ridges 
look like the billows of a troubled sea stiffened 
into stone. Right bdow ns, and bqrond this 
barren r^ion, is the broad and deep valley of the 
Jordan, whose course can be traced for serenl 
miles fix>m its jimction with the Dead Sea, hy 
the dark stripe of verdure. From the head of 
the Dead Sea yon can trace for twenty milee tb 
eastern shore, from which rises up abraptly the 
long and masdve line of the Moab hillB; the 
summit of this high ridge, towering fiir above the 
Judiean hills, is a straight regular line, with but 
one vidble depreadon away to the nortL It 
stretches in its masdve magnificence northward 
and southward, as &r as the eye can see. That 
grand mountain-wall is a beautaful as wdl as sabliine 
feature in the landscape of Palestine, at one time 
appearing quite dose ; at another, &r away. Ab I 
now look upon it, it presents eveiy variety of light 
and colour. Away to the north, night has alieady 
descended, and vcdled it in a dull gloom, through 
which you can just trace its masdve outline. 
Oppodte us part is veUed in diadow, pert bathed 
in the rich sunlight, revealing deep chasms up its 
purple ddes ; while far away southward it melts 
away into a base of fiiding blueu 

Since these notes were written a great work has 
been done by the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Through English pluck and perseverance, and in 
the face of many hardships, dai^^ers, and difficultiee, 
ancient Jerusalem has been so fur unearthed and laid 
bare to the mind's eye. Let us dt for a while longer 
here on Olivet, and try to realise (but not in this 
paper) what that Temple area really was in the days 
of Solomon and m those of Christ During all that 
long period the earth had probably no more mag- 
nificent spectacle to show. Look wdl at it It 
is wdl worth looking at. He who has seen it wiU 
never forget it There is no bit of ground of eqial 
size on the sur&ce of this earth ball to equal it in 
its intendty, and permanence, and variety of inter- 
est for the chUdren of men. No one spot of earth 
has bome such buildings, has had such a hiatoiy) 
has drunk so much human blood. 

Dunblane. — Our Illustration, the gift of A P. 
Reid, Esq., represents the Cathedrd Ohurchof 
DunbUne, on the AUan Water, Perthdiira The 
saintly Ldghton was Bishop here for eight years, 
firom 1661. The tower is the oldest part; the 
nave, now roofless, dates from the end of the 
thirteenth century, and the choir, built a littie 
later than the nave, is the present Parish Church. 
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By B. M. BALLAinnrNS, Author of 
"Pfailoflopher Jack," etc 

Chapter YL 

ONE yery cold but calm and clear winter night, 
a lame man was seen to hnny along the Strand 
in the diiection of St Paul's Cathedral The man 
was clothed in a thick greatcoat, and wore a shawl 
round his neck, which mnfEled him up to the yery 
eyes. Indeed, the said shawl would have gone 
quite oyer his eyes if it had not been for his fine 
Roman nose, which stuck out oyer it^ and held it 
firmly down. 

The man's lameness was only a limp. It did 
not preyent him fix>m walking yeiy &st indeed. 
He was eyidently bent on business; neyertheless, 
the business was not so pressing but that he could 
stop now and then to look at anything that inter- 
ested him in the crowded streets. 

And how crowded they were — and cheerful too ; 
for it was Christmas-tide, and people seemed to be 
more excited and hearty than usual The shops 
were resplendent — ^filled to oyerflowing with eyery- 
tbing that could tempt man to spend money, and 
blas^ig with gas-light^ so that the streets seemed 
eyen brighter than at noon. The poulterers' shops, 
in particular, were so stuffed, that rows of fat geese 
and ducks, apparently finding the crush too much 
for them inside, seemed to haye come outside the 
shops and hung themselyes up round the doors and 
windows ! 

The lame man did not linger long, howeyer, but 
hurried onwards until he rrached that quarter of 
the city near to the Bank of England, where yery 
poor and wretched people liyed upon wondrously 
little of that gold which lay in such huge quantities 
80 near them. 

In the back slimis of this region there were no 
bright gas-lights. The shops were ill-lighted and 
miserable, like the population, except a few at the 
comers of streets, where rough men and ragged 
women and eyen children went to poison them- 
selyes in gin-palaces. 

In one of the darkest and dirtiest of these streets 
the lame man found an open door and entered, tak- 
ing off his greatcoat and shawl, which he handed to 
a pleasant-faced man who stood there. 

Pm in good time, I hopet" said the lame man. 
Oh yes, they're on'y 'alf through their tea yet 
Miss Home's bin siogin' to 'em." 

The lame man's body was yeiy thin and not 
yery strong, but his face was particularly handsome 
and graye, with a strange mingling of humour and 
sadness in his expression. 

Opening an inner door, he entered a large school- 
room, and, going to the upper end of it, took his 
place behind some gentlemen, who nodded to him 
as he passed. 

The room was filled with the yery lowest classes 
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of the London poor. Among them were ferocious- 
looking, dirty, ragged men, who might haye been 
thieyes, burglars, or pickpockets. Not less dis- 
reputable-looking were the women and children. 
The air of the room smelt horribly of dirty dothes 
and drink. They were all yery quiet, howeyer, 
and well-behayed at the time, for aU were busily 
engaged in eating splendid '* hunks" of bread and 
cheese, and drinking huge mugsfbl of hot tea. 
Truly there are few quieters of ihe savage human 
breast equal to food! Probably all the people there 
were hungry; many of them had been starving, 
and were ravenous. There was scarcely any sound 
except of moving jaws, when, after a few chords 
from a harmonium, a sweet, mellow, female yoice 
rang out, and told of the love of Jesus Christ to 
poor, perishing, guilty man. 

Both the woris and music of the hymn had a 
soothing influence on the people. When the calm 
contentment resulting from satisfied hunger > had 
settled down on them, a gentleman rose, and, con- 
tinuing the theme of the hymn, told his hearers 
earnestly about the Saviour of sinners. His address 
was veiy short, because, he said, a city missionary 
— a personal fiiend — ^had come tiiat night to speak 
to them As he said this, he turned to the lame 
man, who rose at once and stood forward. 

There was something in the gase of this man's 
piercing yet tender eyes which forced the attention 
of even tiie most careless among them. His hand- 
some young fiioe was yeiy pale, and his lips were 
for a moment compressed, as if he were trying to 
keep back the words which were ready to rush 
out When he spoke, the soft tones of a deep 
bass voice helped to secure attention, so that you 
could haye heard a pin drop. 

At once the lame man launched into a most 
thrilling description of a scene of peril and rescue. 
He told of a gallant ship battling with a furious 
gale ; of her striking on a shoal ; of the masts 
going over the side ; of wreck and ruin all around, 
and the wild wayes bursting oyer passengers and 
crew, and gradually breaking up the ship — *<No 
hope — no hope— only cries for mercy — shrieks of 
despair!" 

As the lame man spoke, his ^es seemed to flash. 
His cheeks were no longer pale. The rough men 
before him firowned and gazed as if their anxiety 
had been roused. The women leaned forward with 
eager looks of sympathy. Eyen the children were 
spell-bound. One hulking fellow, with a broken 
nose and a black eye, sat clutching both knees with 
his muscular hands, and gased open-mouthed and 
motionless at the speaker, who went on to say 
that when things were at their worst, and death 
stared the perishing people in the &ce, a beautiful 
object seemed suddenly to rise out of the raging 
sea ; its colour was a mixture of pure white and 
bright blue ! 

It was the lifeboat, which sheered alongside 
and took theip on board one by one. 
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" Some there were," said the lame man imprees- 
iyely, "who hmig back, and some who at first 
did not believe in the lifeboat^ and refiued to leave 
the doomed ship. There was no hope for those 
who refosed — none whatever; but th^ gave in 
at last God put it into their hearts to iruti the 
lifeboat, and so the whole were rescued and brought 
in safety to the land." 

" Wdl done !" burst from the hulking man with 
the broken nosei and a deep sigh of relief escaped 
from many of the women ; but there was instant 
silenoe again, for the speaker's hand was up, his 
eyes were glittering, and his lips compressed. 
Every one knew that more was oomin^^ and they 
bent forward. 

Then, in a low soft voice, he began to tell of a 
dark but quiet night, and a slumbering city ; of a 
little sparl^ which, like sin in a child, was scarcely 
visible at fiisti but soon grew fierce and spread, 
until it burst out in all the fuiy of an unquenchable 
fire. He told of the alarm, the shouts of "Fire 1" 
the rushing to the rescue, and the arrival of the 
engines and the fire-escape. Then he described the 
horror of a young woman in the burning house, who, 
awaking abnost too late, found herself on the veiy 
edge of destruction, with the black smoke circling 
round, and the impassable gulf of flame below. 
Just then the head of the fire-escape approached 
her, and a man with extended arms was seen a few 
feet below her, calling out " Gome 1" 

Like some of those in the shipwreck, she did not 
at first believe in the escape. She could not tnut. 
She would not leapi While in that condition there 
was no hope for her, but God put it into her heart 
to trust She leaped, and was saved ! 

The speaker stopped. Again there was a sigh 
of relief and a tendency to cheer on the part of ti^e 
hulking man, but once more the sparkling eyes and 
compressed lips riveted the peoi^e and tied their 
tongues. In another moment ^e missionaiy had 
them on a battlefield, which he described with 
thrilling power, passing rapidly from the first bugle 
call through all the fight, until the foe was finally 
put to flight amid the shouts of " Victory !" 

"Men and women," he said in condusion, "I 
am painting no fanc^ pictures. The things I have 
told to you did really happen, and four dear brothers 
of my own were chief actors in the scenes described. 
They helped to rescue the perishing from the sea 
and from the fire, and joined in the shout of Victory I 
on the battleficdd. Now, friends, you are in a 
worse case than any I have yet described. The 
tempest of sin is roaring round and in you. This 
world is sinking beneath you, but Jesus Christ, our 
Lifeboat, is alongside. Will you come 1 The fire 
is burning tmder your very feet; there is no deliver- 
ance fix>m the flames of (jk)d's wrath, except by the 
Great Escape. Jesus is at hand to save. Will 
you cornel The battle is raging. Don't you know 
iti Do you forget that awful combat with the 
tempter when you fought your way past the gin- 



shop, but were beaten and turned back! Or that 
terrible assault^ when passion, after a deadly 
strugi^e, laid you helpLess on your back? Oh! 
may God's Holy Spirit open your eyes to see Jesns 
— ^the Captain of your Salvation — at your elbow 
this moment) waiting at the door of your heart and 
knocking till you will open and let Him in to lead 
you on to — ^Victory 1" 

Here the speaker dropped his voice again, and 
spoke tenderly of the love of Jesos to the chief of 
sinners, and as he spoke, tears were seen trickling 
down many a dirty &oe, and sobs broke the eolenm 
stillnessL 

As the lame man was going home that oi^t, a 
young girl ran after him and seised his ann. Her 
eyes were swollen with weepng. 

^ Oh, sir," she cried in a low voice that trembled 
with emotion, "can — wiU — Jesus save the like of 
mer 

'^ Assuredly, my poor ^L He says^ ' Gome mito 
Me,' and * Wbosoever t0^ let him take.' If jm 
are willing, there is no doubt about Hii ifSS&Bg- 
ness. The difficulty only lies with yon, not with 
him. Where do you live f " 

" I have no home," sobbed the girl; ^ I havenm 
away from my home, and have no place to lay my 
head in here. But oh 1 sir, I want to be saTed!" 

The lame man looked with the deepest com- 
miseration into the appealing eyes. "Come,'' he 
said, "walk with me. I will tell you of One who 
had no place where to lay His head." 

She took his arm without a word, and the two 
hurried through the still crowded streets. AiiiTed 
at his own door, the lame man knocked. It was 
opened by a fidr, soft, and ^oeedingly pretty little 
woman of about thirty years of age, whose fresh 
&ce waa the veiy personification of health and 
goodness. 

" Why, Jim I" she exclaimed, looking at the girl 
in surprise. 

*' Here we are, Molly," exclaimed the Lime man, 
bustling into a snug room in which a fire was bli^ 
ing, and cheering preparations for tea were going 
on, ''and I've brought a friend to spend the ni^t 
with us. There's plenty of room on your floor for 
a shake-down, eh Y This is my sister," he added, 
turning to the girl, ''Maiy Thorogood, but we 
always call her Mol^. She has come to visit me 
this Christmas — ^much against her will, I beliere, 
she's so fond of the old folk at home 1 Come now, 
take her into your room, Molly; make her comfort- 
able, and then well have tea." 

Molly took the girl into her room. Betumiiig a 
moment later for something forgotten, she was 
touched on the shoulder by her brother, who whis- 
pered low in her ear : — 

"A brand, Molly dear, plucked from the bunm^" 

Molly turned her eyes upon her brother with a 
glad smile as she re-entered her littie room, 
shut the door. 

(To he concluded,) 
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" CilS " was the mi^jeet of the Berrnon kst month, 
*^ aad we miut b^io our attempt to teach the 
Soiptore Doctiine of Redemption by reminding 
oanelves that the vhole rerektion of Qod in 
CbriBt JeeOB is the rerelation of ulvation from 
■in. The Son of Qod waa called Jesna (or the 
Savionr), becuiae He sstm His peofje Jrtmt tieir 
Mfu. The call of the Baptist was, "Behold the 
I^mb of God who taketh away the nn of the 
world." When the apoette la.yt the foundation of 
his mighty ugument in writing to the Romans, he 
lays it in the indisputable &ot that "ail Aom 
tiimed, and oome short of the gloiy of Qod ;" and 
upon this he bnilds up bis grand demonstratioD 
that we are justified freely bj God's grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus (Rom. iii 
24). So also iu the chapter from which oar text 
if taken, the thought which preaaea on the writer's 
mindis"traiugreasion"and"sin." He crowns his 
inveatigation of the law of sacrifice by saying, 
" Now once, in the end of the world hath Christ 
appeared to put awi^ tin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self" (rer. 26). He has shown that even while 
the Moswc di^nsation lasted, ita sacrifices coold 
not make the offerer perfect, because the blood 
of bulls and ot goats could tmly "sanctiiy to 
the puri^ring of the fleeh," whereas the blood 
of Christ will purge the conscience frtaa "dead 
works to serve the living God." In thus claim- 
ing for the sacrifice of Christ the supreme place 
as the one offering that perfecteth them that 
ore sanctified, by cleansing them from all sin, the 
uuthor of the Epistle is at one with all the other 
writers of the New Testament Out of the pro- 
found conviction of sin and need comes the full- 
hearted thankful appreciation of the glorious grace 
of redemption. For the sense of sin is in itself 
u recognition of God, a Holy and Just God, who is 
cognisant of our conduct, whom we are under obli- 
gation to obey, and in whose sight, as in our own 
conscience, our deeds are "sins." Not error only, 
not ahortcoming only; but "sin." Error, short- 
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coming — ^thtte call up the idea of rectitude, which 
k an abstraction; but un, which implies the 
Righteous One — that is man's word for his own 
misdeeds when he is awakenel The existence of 
a law higher than onrselvea is not all that our 
conadeoce establishee, for there is also tlie convic- 
tion of a Power, a Personal God, against whom 
we sin. Before that mystery of sin, which rules 
our raoe, the proudest heads may well be bent, 
and the most sanguine hearts be filled with awe 
and few. Not only that the world is full of 
sin, but tiiat I myself am nnclean ; not only that 
the world needs a revelation of God, but that I 
need an interposition of God in my behalf; this is 
the conviction of the tmth without which we can- 
not nndeistand how great was the undertaking of 
Christ when He came to "redeem us from the 
cotBO of the law, being made a curse for us." 

It is the conmderation of this great tmth of 
Redemption which is now to occupy na. We may 
perhaps best clear the gronnd when we begin Iq- 

L What Chbist did wot Da — (1) He did 
not propitiate a ravengefnl, angiy Ood. That conld 
not be, for His constant teaching was, " I and my 
Father are ona" He was "sent by the Father." 
God commendeth His love to us hf sending His 
Son to save ns. (2) He did not come merely to 
ptqra debt due to the Great Creator : so that eveiy 
man is fi«e because all his debt is fully paid. That 
would make our salvation by Qod an act of Justice, 
not an act of free grace. But " by giace we aie 
saved." Our sins are "debte:" but sin means 
also more than debt : and salvation means some- 
thing for more gnuions than the just dischai^ of 
a debtor whose debt has been paid. It is not the 
debtor who may be honest though unfortunate, but 
the thief who has broken the bw of the land, that is 
in the poeition of sinful man. (3) Christ did not 
come merely to give repentance. Christ did not die 
merely to change our views of sin. There is more 
than a change in man's mind effected by Christ since 
His work is described in such texte as these : — 
" God hath made Him to be tin for v» who knew 
no sin ;" " Him hath God exalted to be a Prince 
and a Saviour to give repentance to Israel and the 
remitiion of tins ;" " Who His own self ban our 
lini in His own body on the tree ;" " Christ hatli 
redeemed m from the curse of the law, being madt 
a curse for tu." (4) Christ did not come to offer 
Vol. Ill 
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an arithmetical eqaivalent far the Bufferings de- 
seryed 1^ nnnen of mankind. One is sometimes 
tempted to speak as though there were compressed 
into Christ's agony all the untold woe of man's 
deserved doom throughout eternity. But there is 
no authority for this in Scripture, nor is it in the 
power of man to imagine how the computation 
could be accomplished. In the woe of Christ's ap- 
pointed cup there was a bitterness which we cannot 
even imagine, but that its intense bitterness made 
it exactly equal in amount to all that all men 
would have suffered had there been no salvation, 
is an unwarranted statement That Christ was 
our Substitute and our Ransom I believe to be the 
plain teaching of Scripture, but no man, either 
friend or foe, has a right to confound this doo- 
trine of substitution or of satiafiiction with that of 
an equivalent 

We now come to consider 

IL What Chbibt did and doxs as our Rx- 



(a) He became our Mediator. — ^" There is one God, 
and one Mediator between God and men, the Man 
Christ Jesus ; who gave Himself a ransom for all, 
to be testified in due time." In these days of ours, 
when all religions are viewed historically and with 
sympathetic endeavour to find out what is beat in 
each one and what is common to all, the Scripture 
doctrine of a Mediator has received much illustra- 
tion. It appears to be an all but univenal convic- 
tion that man needs some one to come between him 
and his guilt, some one to change his rdatbn to 
his God and Judge; and that it is not in the power 
of man to undo his own undoing, to bear his own 
sin. The priests and the sacri&ses of heatheniam 
were regarded as a means of mediation ; as some- 
thing outside of the sinner, which might remove 
barriers and enable him to draw near to his 
God. 

(6) He became our Sacrifice, and cu tuch our 
St^Mute. — ^Every worshipper who offered a victim 
to his God as an atonement for his own sin con- 
fessed that he deserved death for sin, and that his 
hope was in the substitute's life being accepted in 
lieu of his own. Those sacrifices were types, often 
unconscious types^ of One who came in the fulness 
of time^to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself," 
" to give His life a ransom for many." It has been 
the humble Christian's comfort in all ages to believe 
that when the " Messiah was cut off, it was not for 
Himself," that '* the Lord laid on Him the iniquities 
of us all" When He chose the symbols by which He 
desired to be remembered, they were the symbols of 
His atoning death. It is not His Birth, or Baptism, 
or Temptation ; not His Transfiguration, or His mar- 
vellous Miracles, or His Supreme Teaching; not 
even His glorious Resurrection and bright Ascen- 
sion, but His Death, that the sacramental symbols 
represent All His life tended to His Death, was 
orowned in His Death: and the Church proclaimed 
His Resurrection as the proof that God had ac- 



cepted the dying love of His sinless sacrifidal Death 
(see Acts ii 24, 33, 36; iiL 13, 15, etc) 

(e) In eamng man by the eacrifice of Himtdj 
Chriet fidfiUed the Father^s ti^;.~Ohrist said, 
'* I came down from heaven, not to do Mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent Me." From 
the everlasting love of the Father, and the willing 
obedience of the Son, came the redemption, the 
accomplishment of which makes us wonder and 
adore. Remember that however great, even awfiil, 
this atonement may seem, man, sinful man, w.ts 
not asked to pay it; but God Bimaeii providtd 
it Christ, our atonement, is God's own gift ; He 
"was by the grace of God tasting death for emy 
man." We own the mighty mystery of thia divine 
act of redemption. It has two aspects, one divine, 
the other human ; the one as God sees it, the other 
as it is seen by man. Its efficacy Godwards is 
exerted in a region where we have no ken nor 
consciousness — the region of the divine; and 
regarding it we can only receive what we have 
been taught We have not been told, and ve 
do not know, what constituted the effieacjr ot 
Christ's atonement in God's sight We only 
know that the Father's voice firom heaven wai. 
"Thou art My beloved Son, in whom I am veil 
pleased." 

Let us not think we can apply the filtering 
analogies of human law or of human merchandise 
to this infinite, eternal, and divine salvation. Bnt, 
looking again at the human aide^ tiie skie which 
man can see, let us remember that the death of 
oar Saviour reconciled us to God, and saved xa 
torn deserved doom. "We are saved from wrath 
through Him.*^ The gift of eternal life cost a mighty 
price, a price b^ond all worlds to compute— the 
Church has been purchased with the blood of God's 
own Son— but it is free to us. Christ is God's 
unspeakable gift to mea Who shall*' reply agunst 
God" because He has chosen to save us in this 
way and in no otherl Nay, do not even we see 
that the Saviour's death shows the grandenr and 
purity of the divine law! ''He hath magnified 
the law and made it honourable,'' even in human 
eyes. Many difiSculties have arisen from feeble 
man trying to see the divine aspect of the aton^ 
ment or redemption that is in Christ Jesus. Bat 
when we avoid what is too high for us, and let our 
minds dwell on the /act of redeeming love ; vhei 
we by frdth "behold the Lamb of God;" oorheaits 
expand and are filled with peace. 

(d) CkrvKt it now the Giver of Zf/f.— When 
ever there dawns on the human soul a sense of 
sin and a craving for greater purity, there rises 
also the conviction that a Saviour higher, stronger, 
better than ourselves is indispensable to our attain- 
ing a better state. It is not enough that I should 
see the better way, for a heathen may teach us that 
he could *'see and prize the better things, yet still 
the worse pursue ;" I need the assurance of help 
and strength. Even when we are pointed to Jcsn« 
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Chmt^ and all Hia winsome holineas, we feel that 
Hia perfection ia too perfect for na to imitate it, 
and that the very beanty of Hia Divine Life makes 
ua despair. To bid as be like Him — ^if it were left 
to ourselves to find the strength for obedience — ib 
aa vain a mockery as to bid ns vault to the neaiest 
star. But blessed be God, He is our life aa well 
aa our Example; "I am the Way, and the Truth, 
and the Life :" "Oome unto Me, ... I will give 
you rest" 

Li leaving thia great theme, I feel how inade- 
quate those poor words have been. With stammer- 
ing lipe we try to sing the song of Moses and of 
the I^b. We have dwelt on one aspect of re- 
demption only. Even of that we have said little, 
and that little is not worthy. And yet it has 
made us in some measure realise the Apocalyptic 
vision of the New Jerusalem, in the midst of the 
throne of which is the Lamb that was slain. The 
Christian theology that has another centre than 
the " Lamb as it waa slain" cannot have a long 
life upon the earth ; for it is not the theology 
of the Bible : and if the BiUe be r^'ected or 
strained to make a place for it» men will soon 
put it away for anoUier theology that has still 
less, of the Bible in it It is impossible to 
stand still at the Sodnian position which accepts 
Christ the Teacher, and does not believe in the 
Christ whom God hath set fcnrth to be a pro- 
pitiation through feith in His blood. It is esflty 
to declaim againat the use of the word blood — 
a Bible-word though it be— but the " blood is the 
life^" the life poured out for us, and weaiy hearts 
have a pure and reverent-meaning when th^ expteea 
their trust in the blood of the cross which made 
our peace. Nor need we fear that trust in what 
Christ has done will make ua " go on to sin that 
grace may abound." God forbid that we should 
so grieve His Spirit The brightest Christian lives 
have been those of saints who knew that their own 
righteousness was but filthy rags, and who prised 
the free gift of the garment wMch made them fit 
for the marriage feast of the King's Son. There 
are those who denounce the truth of the Bible that 
"faith ia counted for righteousness," under the 
well-meant but mistaken notion that if we believe 
in such imputation of righteousness we shall fiedl to 
realise the righteousness which is imparted. It is 
an old controversy which they thus revive: and 
our fethers solved the difficulty when they said 
that no man is justified without being also sanctified, 
that no man can have righteousness imputed with- 
out its being^also imparted. Faith alone justifies, 
but not the faith which is alone. '* He saves His 
people firom their sins ;" and no man rightly be- 
lieves in the Saviour who is not in daily life fighting 
and winning the victoiy over the sins fr6m which 
Christ died to redeem us. ''This is the name 
whereby He shall be called: Thb Lord oxm 
RiOHTEOUSNEsa" " SalvatioD to our God, which 
sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb." 
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" Thou cam*8t not to thy place by accident. 
It ia the very place Qod meant for thee.** 

TBEKCHi 

By L. B. WALVonn. 

PART VIL 

IT waa several years after the events had taken 
place which have been recorded in the last 
chapter, that ' Lindsay, while quietly walking 
homewards one evening, encountered in the High 
Street of his native town a fiice and figure with 
which he seemed to be familiar, yet to which he 
could not at the first flush attach a nama It was 
plain that the feeling was mutual, since the stranger, 
by an equal amount of inquiry in his eye, and hesi- 
tation in his step, was as evidently at a loss about 
him. A few moments, however, solved the riddle. 

Of late yean Lindsay had but seldom been in 
the way of making new acquaintanceships, and a 
veiy slight effort of memoiy enabled him now to 
recall where he had beheld before the trim brisk 
busy countenance and compact form which would 
have been unmistakable anywherei He had met 
Mr. Dundas at Ijturel Grove, where the lawyer 
had been presented to him by Middlemass with a 
flourish, and he in his turn had been named — ^but 
more slightly — aa an old fitoid. 

He now inquired eagerly after the fiunily. 

"Oh, Middlemass is going it» I can teU you," re- 
plied hia companion, nodding his head knowingly 
" One way and another, he lus made a pot of money 
lately, and luckily for him hia wife doea not spend 
as £a8t as he earns — which is usually the way of 
the womenfolksL Ah, Mr. Lindsay, yon and I have 
the best of it in that respect ; we have the pull 
of the Benedicts ther& What we have, we have; 
what we get together we can call our own. Eh f 
Isn't it sot Ha! hal bai Milliners' bills are 
the very mischief to these married men, they catch 
sight of the serpent's tail beneath the trained skirts 
of the modiste, 

" Aa to our Mend Middlemass, — ^let me see, now, 
— ^I have an invitation for his eldest son's coming 
of age presently ; it will be quite an aflOair, I am 
told." 

''Eia eldest Bonr 

"No, no; you are rights of oouise not; but I 
had foigott^ poor Jem. And to be sure^ between 
ourselves, others have forgotten him too ; he is as 
much dead and buried where he is, aa ^ough he 
had left the world altogether. Walter — ^him they 
call Wat — ^he is all in all now. And a fine strip 
of a youth he ia too, though by what I hear, not 
quite the steady-going article hia brother was. 
Young men will be young men, and a medical 
student's life is not the kind of thing to sober 
down a young spark like Master Wat Middlemass 
should send him away for a time ; place him where 
he will not have the whole pack of scapegraces at 
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hiB heels at every turn; and when he has sown 
hia wild oata, hell do wcdl enough, I don't doubt" 

"And Nora 1" 

" Nora f Ay. Nora ; quite a young lady now. 
She has come home from her boarding-school, 
finished off, as they call it, and ready for the balls. 
A fine-looking girl — ^fine eyes, fine complexion, and 
carries herself as straight as a poker. Bless me, 
it's a treat now-ardays to see a young lady who 
does not oome slouching into a room all shoulders 
sind elbows. Nora has her mother's figure— an 
imiM^vement, of course; but I remember Mrs. 
Middlemass, a topping handsome lass twenty yean 
ago. Ay, Nora will do; she and Madam don't 
hit it off though, I can tell you; but that's no 
matter, she'll soon pick up a husband. The 
younger ones are nothing mucL" 

" I think Nora clever besides. ** 

"Clever enough to bother them alL They^ 
need have their wits about 'em, whoever has the 
chaige of her. You're to be at the coming of agel" 

But Lindsay had not been invited. 

He tried not to mind making the avowal, and 
tried further to carry on the dialogue cheerfully 
in the presence of Mr. Dundas ; but there was a 
vague oppression on his spiritSi which deepened as 
the lawyer prattled on. He was informed of a 
good many things which it is probable he might 
never have heard of otherwise — ^mention of them 
being made in a casual way — and he thought 
he now knew why for such a length of time no 
summons had oome to him firom Laurel Qrova 

In the softened mood in which Middlemass had 
found himself about the time of Jem's departure, 
he had dung almost childishly to the friend and 
monitor of his youth, had hung on his lips for 
counsel, and leaned on his arm for support At 
the expiry of Lindsay's visits he had been implored 
to renew it speedily ; to make the house his second 
home; to come often and stay long. He had 
promised, and had meant to keep his word. 

No one else had been notably importunate, but 
that was easily explained, since Mrs. Middlemass, 
in common with her children, still persisted in 
attributing to him a hand in Jem's resolution, 
which he had not had, and which he could not 
persuade them he had not had ; consequently, the 
indignation which could not be poured forth on 
Jem was reserved for Lindsay. "For we don't 
know whose may be the next turn," observed the 
lady, with genuine uneasiness, as she marked the 
solace which his friend's companionship appeared to 
afford her husband. 

Lmdsay, howe/er, had left ere Jem sailed, and, 
as we have seen, Middlemass had been enticed away 
from higher consolations by applying himself to 
earthly resources and comforts. He had been 
fairly successful even at the first, and as month 
after month went by, each bringing its own in- 
terests, anxieties, cares, and pleasures, he had 
scarce time or inclination to look back. 



The world was widening lor him; his fiunily 
was growing up; his means, lus appraidageB, and 
his luxuries, were on the increase. He was, as 
Dundas said, "going it," in the matter of outlay; 
not extravagantly nor lavishly — always having his 
pennyworth for his penny, he would have told yon 
— ^but still adding house to house and field to field, 
with an eye to prudence and the future. Lindsay 
need not have chidden himself as he did for ab- 
surdity in supposing that the one spare room at the 
pretty villa was to be reserved for him except at 
long and rare intervals. There were three or four 
unoccupied rooms at Laurel Grove presently ; for 
the talked-of wing to the house which was to com- 
prise a large dining-room below, and some bedrooms 
overhead, had been built within six months of Jem's 
departure ; and these were not so invariably tenanted 
but what, had they been so minded, Middlemass and 
his wife could have found quarters for a bachelor. 

But summer after summer and winter after win- 
ter passed without the expected invitation ; and 
humble-minded and unobtrusive as our good Lind- 
say was, he felt — ^he could not help it — not only 
psdned on his own account, but a secret foreboding 
as regarded his friend. 

What was Middlemass about all this timet 
Why no word, no sign f 

Jem's letters, which had at first been sent rega- 
larly for his perusal, stopped coming all at onoe, 
and his own note of thanks for the last had never 
been responded ta He had written again, though 
with some internal compunction, but still without 
result ; and the end was that, as he told Dundas, 
it was upwards of three years since he had had 
any communication with the fiimily in whcun he 
took so lively an interest 

And what did silence mean 1 Alas I hardly a 
growth in spiritual life, progress in the pilgrim's 
patL Hardly that Middlemass, who had assored 
his son so solemnly, at parting, of his purpose to 
wean himself fix>m the world and its vain delights, 
had carried out his resolution ; hardly, even, that 
he had set his face to do sa Had he indeed made 
the attempt 1 Was he, in truth, engaged in the 
struggle t Lindsay feared not, he could hardly have 
told why. It seemed presumptuous to suppose 
that he, unlearned, poor, and unimportant, could 
claim to exercise authority over the mind of the 
clever influential Middlemass ; but, nevertheless, a 
voice whispered in his heart that such was really 
the case, that such authority was now unwelcome, 
and that therefrom had resulted his banishment 
from the home of his friend. 

In vain had he yearned for tidings. He longed 
to hear of Jem, to see Nora, to learn what one and 
all were doing. They might shake him off, foi^get 
him, think no more of him, but he could not so 
treat them ; their welfare was still dear to his 
heart, and their interests his own. 

What had he now to listen tol Nothing, perhaps, 
of very serious import ; nothing to make a trouble 
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of; nothing that he had not suspected before ; bat 
still — ^Wat was " not as steady-going as his brother 
had been," Nora and her mother did not " hit it 
off^" Middlemass was making money and spending 
it — he tamed oneasily in lus big arm-chair that 
evening, and gazed into the fire. He wished he 
knew more ; he wished he coald do something ; he 
wished — he did not know what he wished — he 
almost wished that he had not met Dondas, and 
had not heard a word about any on& 

All at once the door bell rang. 

Lindsay started, and then laughed at himself; it 
was only the postman. Ah! bat the postman 
brought a letter ; and, strange to tell, it proved to 
be the very letter whose arrival he was half antici- 
pating, since he had learned that Mr. Dundas had 
only received his invitation to the forthcoming 
festivities on the previous day. That understood, 
it had seemed possible, just possible, that one 
might yet come for Lindsay. Here it was ; and we 
may now take a peep into the villa^ and see under 
what circumstances it had been despatched. 

Middlemass, full of the great event about to take 
place, and bent upon celebrating it with all possible 
pomp, had early set to work to consider with what 
guests the spacious apartments at Laurel Grove 
should be filled. By putting out the boys, six 
good bedrooms upstairs were at the disposal of host 
and hostess, and these six had ahieady, in intent, 
been portioned out to suitable and eligible occu- 
pants over and over again. Bat there was also a 
tiny attic, a snug little sleeping-place for any one 
of Wat's intimates whom it should please the young 
king of the feast graciously to entertain. First one 
and then another of these had been selected ; but 
it was invariably found that good reason arose for 
neither being the favoured individual; and at length, 
fearful of creating jealousy, and aware that there 
was no real occasion for lodging any one of these 
yoaths, who were all within reach of their homes, 
it ended in the magnanimous Wat's declaring that 
after aU his mother might have the room if she 
chose, for that he did not want it 

Mrs. Middlemass named a relation, who was black- 
balled forthwith as a bore ; Davie asserted that if the 
attic were vacant he would himself prefer it to lus 
ramshackle bed at the lodge, and all were demurring 
to this, and considering what should be done, when 
Middlemass in his loudest tones exdaimed, 

*' Bless my life ! there's Lindsay. What have we 
been about never to think of poor Lindsay 1 111 be 
bound he'U come, and thanfcdful ; and it's many a 
day since he has been her& £h1 Weill What 
d'ye say, all of you 1 Lindsay is your man, is he 
not )" looking around him. 

'* As you please, sir," said Wat, indifierently. 

^'Mr. Lindsay! Well — I have no objections," 
subjoined his mother, after a short hesitation. " If 
you think that he would really like to be here, that 
he would not be put out of his way ; but, at any 
rate, we can but ask him." 



**Ay, we can but ask him," said Middleman, 
cheerfally, and palling towards him a writitig-on^ — 
for he usnaUy took such cares on himself — ** We cau 
but ask him ; and then if he comes, he comes, and 
if he won't, he won't I shall tell him what's up ; 
I shan't keep him in the dark as to any of the guy 
doings ; so if he does not like them, he can but 
stay away. At any rate, if he is here, he knows 
what it is for, and that's eveiything. I think he 
will come," he added, writing away. 

Perhi^ there larked a feeling of shame for the 
n^lect which his old firiend had of late experienced 
at his hands; perhaps there was an unconscioiui 
desire to have Lindsay's presence rather anddst the 
bustle and gaiety of a meiiy-making than in a 
quiet time of leisure; perhaps it was the mere 
warmth of heart which amidst many faUings still 
characterised the wealthy merchant ; but certain it 
is, that no fault could be found to a letter so cordial 
and afiectionate as that he now penned. 

Lindsay was conjured in heartiest terms to renew 
lus intercourse with the family; and though no 
real reason was available for that intercourse hav- 
ing been broken off, and though the excuses which 
were offered in its stead were but shabby and 
flimsy, our poor bachelor was foolish enough to 
forgive everything, and experience only a glow of 
happiness at the prospect now before hhn. 

Qo he would, most certainly ; and go he did. 

How pleasant in his eyes looked the pretty 
suburban haunts, all green and firesh in their May 
foliage, as he drove along on the appointed day ; 
how fiill of spring beauty the little gardens ; how 
festive and bright Laurel Grove itself ! The gates 
stood already open, as though affording a welcome ; 
the drive was covered with fresh wheel-marks ; a 
flag flew firom the turret ; and divers other tokens 
of a joyous stir on the happy occasion renewed the 
pleasurable emotions with which our traveller had 
started in the morning. He was ushered into the 
drawing-room by a servant who beamed with im- 
portance, and was there met by the eldest daughter 
of the house, apparently in waiting to receive him. 

Nora had grown into a fine girl, as the lawyer 
Dundas had said. The imperfections and angulari- 
ties of extreme youth had passed away, while eveiy 
dawning beauty had ripened ; and in consequence, 
instead of a shy brusque schoolgirl, Lindra>y be- 
held a lovely creature in all the bloom and sweet- 
ness of maidenhood. 

" Mr. Lindsay ! Oh, let my father know," said 
Nora, looking at the guest whilst directing the 
attendant " He will be so glad you are come," 
she added, with a cordial smile, ''and he will be 
here directly, for he is only showing some of our 
friends round the garden." 

" Pray do not let him be distarbed," said Lind- 
say, seating himselt " You and I will have our 
chat first" 

" Unless you would prefer going to him 1 " 

" Not at alL This room is so cool and pleasant, 
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it is quite refreBhing after the glare and dost out- 
side. Travelling tires one in spite of oneself." 

"Yes," said Nora, absently. She had turned 
her head with a sudden eager motion at a sound 
from without^ and the next minute another carriage 
drove to the door. *' Where w papa V* All in a 
moment there reappeared to the view of his com* 
panion the Nora of old. He could not be mis- 
taken; eveiy feature was su£fused with crimson, 
the eyes flashed, the brow contorted, and an im- 
patient gesture of the foot was all but a stamp. 
"Where M papal" 

" Suppose I go and seek him f " 

No answer. Nora's eyes on the door. 

"Through the conservatory, I suppose 1" said 
Lindsay, rising. 

"The conservatory 1 Yes. He is somewhere 
— ^in the garden." Miss Middlemass spoke as 
though she hardly knew what she was saying. 
" And — and I hope you will excuse me " 

" Certainly." 

It was easy to say " Through the conservatory," 
and easy to pass over the low window-sill separating 
it from the drawing-room ; but the outer door was 
locked, and the key nowhera All that was left for 
the unlucky intruder — and such at that moment 
Lindsay felt himself to be— was to be absorbed in his 
new surroundings as completely as might be. Still, 
he could not help wondering who Nora had got in 
the drawing-room. A man, certainly — it was a 
duet between a bass and treble voice which now 
came merrily from within — a man, and possibly a 
young one. Oho ! 

He smelt a rose thoughtftdly. Had the girl 
lovers already? Was this the meaning of that 
t&ry blush, and the eagerness to be rid of himY 
No harm if it were ; brides of eighteen are not un- 
common; her home had never been to Nora a 
congenial atmosphere He would see what this 
favoured young man — supposing he were young and 
were about to be favoured — ^was like. 

" Mr. Lindsay— Mr. Vyner Wade." 

Lindsay had barely had time to scuffle to the 
farther end of the house, and be lost in contempla- 
tion of a creeper, ere the two were upon him — at 
the very moment of his becoming conscious of a 
desire to be upon theuL 

He had now an opportunity of forming his 
opinion, and it was not an unfietvourable one , he 
saw a good-tempered looking young gentleman, 
who bowed politely, and addressed him agreeably; 
what more could be desired for the beginning of an 
acquaintance 9 Poor hot, hearty Middlemass, who 
trotted up to bid both his guests welcome the next 
minute, certainly did not iBhine by contrast to the 
Hon. Charles Wade. 

" You arrived with our swell, I take it," said he 
aside to Lindsay, presently. "Nora would tell 
you who he is ? No ? Humph, I thought she 
*^a8 sure to do that,"— offering ftuther enlighten- 
ment himself. " The son of an earl, you know. 



though he is only a Mister. Sounds queer ; hat 
jt's a fact And as yon are here, you wUl be 
interested in knowing — ^perhaps ifs premature, bnt 
to an old friend like you — ^the hci is, my girl and 
he have been seeing a good deal of each other 
lately." 

" I understand." 

" That's what it is ; and if she fimcies him— «nd 
he seems to have made a set at her by all I hear 
— ^why, there is no harm in William MiddlemaBs'i 
daughter becoming an 'Honourable' as well as 
other pec^le's, I suppose. She shall have her 
share — ^Nora shall have her share — ^perhaps a trifle 
more than I had meant to give her, it seems the 
aristocracy are usually short of money — ^it's a sign 
of blue blood to be hard up, they tell ma EhH 
don't know about it myself I'm a plain man, and 
like to have a good pocketfrd, I own ; but then I 
never set up to be a grandee, and if Nora haa a 
mind to step a wee thing higher in the world, she 
shan't be hindered for want of tocher. He has 
nothing; he makes no bones about it He has 
told the boys over and over again that he can't 
afford to many. Bui, bless my life! what^a the 
good of a purse if the strings won't open on an 
occasion f I never grudged my children anything. 
So now you know ; and he's here for this grand 
coming of age, and we'll see what will come of it" 

It was obvious that the young man,* worthy at 
not as experience might prove him, had made a 
good start with more than one of the family at 
Laurel Grove. The bold avowal, the unvarnished 
financial truth, which he had made at the begin- 
ning of his intercourse with Middlemass, and to 
which he had been prompted by the instinct of 
good-luck, had been nine points in his favour with 
one who doted on honesty, and who rather pre- 
ferred that no one about him should be as rich as 
himself He had, he felt, enough for all; and 
Nora's impecunious suitor suspected the feeling. 
Charles was in love too, in a way. He admired 
Miss Middlemass, who was handsome and striking, 
who was very young, and would be veiy wdl 
endowed. For her sake, and for the sake of the 
substantial benefit which should be transmitted to 
him through her, he did not see that he need mind 
about the vulgar old couple, and the young snobs, 
Nora's brothers. Once away frtMn the neighbour 
hood, surely he could contrive to sink the fiunily, 
detach liis wife from former associationa, and cut 
the whole connection with civility. Moreover, 
such a marriage would save him from going with 
his regiment to India, would enable him to hunt 
in the shires for six months out of the year, and to 
frequent London and London clubs for the rest of 
the time. His mind was made up. 

" Is Mr. Wade a friend of yours 1 " inquired 
Lindsay of the hero of the day ; for he did not see 
how the acquaintance could have begun save under 
Wat's auspices. " I mean, was it you who intro- 
duced him to your family 1 " 
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'* No^ indeed; — ^that is, no, not exactly. Fact 
18, Nora picked him up for herself first, though of 
coaneweareall joUjgood Mends now. Isuppose 
you see what's up) It's quite a case, you know." 

'' Where did Nora meet him? " 

''At our aunt's. She lives near the barracks, 
and had Nora out for the holidays. Nora had not 
left school, but he thought she was out — she is 
out now, but she wasn't then;-HBO my aunt had her 
over as soon as she left school ; and she stopped 
there ; and I went to bring her home: so, as soon 
as I aaked him for the ball, he came like a shot" 

'' You don't know his £Ekmily 7" 

"Know his family?" Wat stared. "No, 
rather. I don't know a single thing about him^" 
he allowed, frankly. 

" Does your sister " 

— " Oh, she knows a lot, 111 warrant her. They 
talk, talk, for hours on end. I'm not a spoony 
myself" said Wat, with an air of superiority ; " I 
don't see the fun of it. Fancy a fellow like 
Charley Wade going to tie himself down to matri- 
mony at twenty-three ! Though I daresay he has 
had his fling too," he added, laughing. " I dare- 
say Master Charley is not altogether the sweet 
youth he seems to be now that he is on his best 
behaviour and promotion." 

" Do you mean," said Lindsay in a low voice, 
"do you mean that you — Nora's brother — ^know 
nothing whatever about this young man who is 
trying to gain her affections ? " 

" I know who he is very welL" 

"But you do not know what he is at all? " 

"Perhaps it's best not to know," said Wat, 
lightly. 

"And you do not even tiy to find out about 
him? You allow her, deliberately allow her, to 
be sought after by one who may be a spendthrift^ 
a libertine " 

"0 come," said Wat^ shaking his head. " Thaf s 
uncharitable, Mr. Lindsay. We have nothing to 
do with what people may be, you know. Charley 
Wade may be all that's excellent — ^we will hope he 
is. That's Nora's look out Between ourselves, I 
think she is rather a fool to be taken with his long 
face and philandering airs ; but as she is, I'll not 
be the one to put a spoke in his wheel If s not 
my business, either." 

" Not your business to guard your sister's happi- 
ness?" 

" Not at all," said Wat, coolly, " I have enough 
to do guarding my own. But as you speak of 
happineas, I can tell you it will be a happiness to 
the household generally to have Nora married. If 
she were to be living at home, she would soon be 
at loggerheads all round ; she does not care a pin's 
point for any one of us, ever since Jem went" 

" Ah, Jem," said Lindsay. 

" Yes, he could do anything with her, of course ; 
but when there was no one she cared for, she just 
made herself disagreeable from morning to night ; ' 



you never could get a word out of her, and if yon 
went to her door at any hour of the day, as sure as 
fate it was locked. She and mamma used to fight 
like anything besides ; but now that this affair is 
on, mamma is as pleased as possible, and we all 
get on swimmingly." 

Lindsay sighed. 

"It's all her own doing, you know," continued 
Wat; "don't you fancy that any one has been 
egging Nora on, Mr. Lindsay I" 

" Has any one been holding her back, Wat ?" 



UNDER this title we do not speak of the local 
Supplements — ^perhaps about seventy — which 
are at present circulated in parishes or districts 
with this Magazina Many of them are con- 
ducted with great ability and seal ; and their mul- 
tiplication seems the best means now available in 
the Church of Scotland of bringiog the power of 
the press to bear directly, and at a moderate cost, 
upon our parishes and oongregationa 

We speak specially of two Supplements which, not 
being local, are the property of the Christian Life 
and Work Committee — a property from which they 
do not seek to make gain. 

These publications are : — 

L — ^LnfB AND Work, with Gakjo Supplement. 

In the Report to last Qeneral Assembly, it is 
thus noticed — 

This Ib a fonr-page Supplement, ably edited by the 
Bev. Archibald Cfei^ LL.D., minister of Kilmallie, and 
printed by Mr. Sinclair, Glasgow. Prefixed to the Maga- 
zine, it has a dicnlation of 2500. The contents are very 
short sermons, STangelical hymns (chiefly translated from 
the Scottish Hymnal), JBiblical articles, papers on the 
training of children, and biographies— chiefly of eminent 
Christians of the Gaelic Church. Surely a magazine 
thus localised for Gaelic-speaking people only needs to 
be made better known in order to command a much 
larger circulation. The Committee b^ to commend it 
to the fiivourable consideration of the Highland clergy. 

IL — ^LlFB AND WOKK, WITH SUPPLEMENT FOB 
SOLDIEES AND SaILOBS. 

This Supplement is admirably conducted by the 
Rev. John Paton, Dumfries, who will send speci- 
men copies on implication. Mr. Paton sends us 
the following appeid : — 

This Supplement has this month completed the first 
year of its existence. Literary Contributions have been 
receiyed from authors well known in the literary world, 
both laymen and clergymen, and several ladies have re- 
gularly sent in articles. The Supplement will be found 
valuable to clergymen who have soldiers or sailors in 
their congregations. 

Where '* Life and Work" is localised this Supplement 
for Soldiers and Sailors can also be inserted. All that is 
needed is the order, addressed to Rev. Mr. Paton, and a 
small eofUribuium to meet the extra co&to/the SupplemeiU, 

This Supplement is very interesting to Volunteers and 
Militia R^mentSp and might be most usefully distri- 
buted as a tract at fishing stations during summer. 

Life and Work, with this Supplement, costs only a 
Shilling a year. 
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Efie i^oxVs Supper 

Explained to Yoima Rbadebs of 
"Life and Wokk." 

By Key. John R. Macduff, D.D. 

I AM going to speak to yon, in this paper, on 
''the Lord's Supper** (1 Cor. xL 20). 
Ton are not yet sufficiently advanced in years 
to partake of it I am reminded of a Terse in the 
Oospela applicable to yon. If with reverence I 
might pnt the Divine Savionr's words into yonr 
lips, yon conld say to those older than yourselves 
* — «<Qo ye np mito this feast : I go not np yet 
nnto this feast; for my time is not yet full come" 
(John viL 8). But it is well, young though you 
be, that yon should know the design of that 
gracious ordinanca I trust the day is coming 
when yon too will eat that bread and drink that 
cup, and call to mind the dying, ever-living love 
of the blessed Jesus. It makes the heart of God's 
ministers glad when young disciples are heard ex- 
claiming, in the words of Bunyan's man in armour 
at the gate—*' Put my name down, sir, for I too 
am to be one of the host of the Lord 1" 

Looking forward then, hopefully and joyfidly, to 
«ime future occasion when yon will be welcomed 
as such, I shall tiy to speak to yon as simply as 
I can about the holy Sacrament of CammutUon 
under five different heads. 

We shall look at it as a Picture; a Keepsake; 
a Seal; a Channel; and a Badge, 

L The LortTs Supper ib a Picnnts. AH young 
people love to look at picture-books. They say to 
their fiithera and motiiers, "Come, take me on 
yonr knee^ and show me some pictures." If I 
remember well, much as I enjoyed to read, when 
I was your age, about Qod calling to Abraham 
and telling him to stay his hand, and not slay his 
son ; I think I liked better &r to take down an old 
Bible from the shel^ containing a picture of the 
Patriarch turning round as he heard the voice, and 
saw a ram caught in the thicket by the horns. 

Here, in the holy Sacrament of the Supper, is 
a picture which we are permitted to look at, of 
the Divine Saviour's sufferings — a picture of the 
great God offering the true laaac in sacrifice. One 
great artist was fourteen years engaged in painting 
the Lord's Supper; another was twenty years 
painting the scene of the crucifixion. Though I 
have seen them both, neither of them was to me 
so impressive as that which we look upon at every 
season of Conmiunion, in the broken bread and 
poured out wina That Picture of the Redeemer's 
sufferings seems to speak, and seems to say, in 
most touching language, "Behold how He loved 
them !" Jesus Christ is there ''eoidenlly set forth 
crucified among yon." 

When the coats and garments we read of in the 
Acts of the Apostles, which had been worked by 
Dorcas^ were held np to view in the room where 



she died, you remember how the sight of them 
brought tears to the eyes of those she had been 
kind to in her life (Acts ix. 39). So is it with 
these memoriids of Jesus' death, in the Sacrament 
He instituted the night on which He was cruelly 
betrayed. When we gaze upon them, they affect- 
ingly recall His lov& Th^ bring to fond and vivid 
remembrance Him who fiist remembered us, 

II. The LorcTs Supper is a Keepsake. This 
is a much more valued thing than a picture. In 
a picture I may have no interest, either in the 
subject or in the artist I may have bought it 
myself and may have never so much as seen the 
person who painted it But a Keepsake ! Money 
did not buy it I got it fix>m a friend, and I love 
it and prise it because that friend gave it to me. 

See yon dead sailor boy clasping a Bible with 
lus cold hands to his bosom ; it was tied round his 
breast with a rope when he was found lifeless on 
the shore ; it was the only thing he cared to save 
Why did he love it so) Because his mother gave 
it to him ! See that staff in that man's hand. 
Why does he like to cany it with him wherever 
he goesi Because it was given him as a keepsake 
by a beloved relative now gone to a better world ! 
Or see that locket worn round some young neck. 
It vs not in itself valuable ; but it was the last gift 
of a dear sistor; and the lock of hair recalling her 
living, loving image, makes it of priceless worth. 
You have all heard of the African chief who received 
a Bible fix>m our Queen. I am sure when he went 
back amid his own hot deserts and heathen tribes, 
eveiy time he looked at it would remind him of 
the royal lady who had gradonsly given it, and 
who^ in giving it, had told him that it was the 
Bible which made her crown glorious and her 
conntiy great 

The Lord's Supper is a Keq>sake ; — a love-token 
finom Jesus: — "Do this," says He, "m remembrance 
of Me." Look at this wine-cup, and this broken 
bread I Th^ are memorials of My dying love — 

" And oft the ncred rite renew, 
That brings My wondroiu love to view." 

Sometimes keepsakes are given not to keep in 
memory the dead but the absent A fiither goes 
to a distant land ; he gives to his son or danghter 
a book or a ring or a jewel, and says, "Keep these 
till I return ; tiiey will remind yon of me when I 
am away, and will be pledges that I shall be back 
again." So Jesus says, "Ye shall show fortit My 
death tiU I come," "I will see yun again, and 
your heart shall r^oice, and your joy no man taketh 
fix)m you " (John xvL 22). * 

III. The Lord!s Supper is a Seal^ Sometimes 
when the sovereign of the country appoints a person 
to a valuable office, or when a property is sold by 
one person to another, there is what is called a 
" de^" or writing drawn out on parchment In 
the case of a royid deed, not only is the king or 
queen's name attached to it, but there is aim a 
seal bearing the royal arms. What is the use or 
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yalae of the seal 1 It is worthlefls in itseli It is 
a mere piece of wax. But it ib the l^gal way of 
makiog what is contained in the deed binding. 
The decree of Ahasuerus spoken of in the Book of 
Esther was written and sealed with the king's ring. 
"Seal it with the king's ring: for the writing 
which is written in the king's name, and sealed 
with the king's ring, may no man reyerse " (Esther 
viiL 8). 

The King of kings, in the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Sapper, puts, if I may so speak, His signet 
to all the bleasings of redemption. You may per- 
haps sometimes haye wondered what the meaning 
is when in your Catechism it is said — "doth signify 
and seal" God does both in this holy Sacrament 
He presents you first with the sign (or picture), to 
caH Jesns' death to remembrance. But He does 
more than thisb He also puts His signatuxe and 
seal, tA^^'"g that all the blessings Jesus died to 
prooore are youis. It again reminds us of Ahasu- 
eras holding out to Queen Esther the golden 
sceptre, saying — "What wilt thoul and whftt is 
thy request ) it shall be eyen giyen th^ to the half 
of the kingdom." 

lY. I%s LanTs Supper is a OHAinnDL A riyer 
could not flow without a channel Water could 
not be conducted to our houses without pipea 
The gas which we haye to light our rooms and our 
streets requires the same to conyey it from the 
gasometer. I need not tell you that the channel is 
not the riyer; I need not tell you that the iron and 
lead pipes are not the water or the gas. They 
only convey these to us for our use. Without pipes 
the water would not flow ; — ^without pipes the gas 
would mix with the common air, and would be of 
no seryice to us. 

So it is with the Lord's Supper. Jesns iq>- 
pointed it to be a channd to conyey the liying 
water — a pipe to conyey the spiritual light to the 
souL It is what is called "a means of grace." It 
reminds us of one of the beautiful yisions in the 
Book of Zechariah — ^that of the "candlestick all of 
gold" with the "seyen pipes to the seyen lamps" 
(Zech. iy.) These pipes were the means of con- 
ducting the oliye oil from "the bowl" or large 
vessel on the top of it. There is not any merit or 
[prace in the mere taking of the Sacrament itself 
All grace and yirtue are deriyed not from the Sacra- 
ment but from Christ But it is a "means of 
grace," just as our daily bread is a means of 
nourishing the body, or as the channel of a riyer is 
the means by which the stream flows alon^^ and 
carries blessings ia its course to those liying on its 

VtfinlgiL 

V. The Lord! 9 Supper is a Badox. What is 
that) You may remember the man clothed in 
white linen, spoken of in the Book of EzekieL 
lie had a writer's ink-horn in his hand, to mark 
the foreheads of God's fiuthful ones. In doing so, 
he put upon them a mark or badge. The soldier's 
bac^ is his mejal or uniform. A green turban is 



the badge of the Mecca pilgrim ; they alone who 
are going, or haye been, to that reputed sacred spot, 
are allowed to wear it We are all fiuniliar with 
white as the badge of joy at a marriage, and with 
the black badge of crape and mourning at fimerak 
The father in the parable put a ring on the finger 
of his prodigal son as the badge of foigiyeness imd 
reconciliation. How much would tiie restored 
youth yalue it I Doubtless, always, when his eye 
fell upon it, he would say to himself: "This re- 
minds me I am my father's son onoe more. I was 
dead, I am aliye again ; I was lost, but am found 
Here is the badge that I am so I" 

In going to tiie Lord's Supper — " the maniage 
supper of the Lamb" — ^the King bestows a badge 
upon ^ach of His guests. In the language of the 
parable, He puts on them "a wedding garment" 
He marks them as His own ; and they are prood 
to wear the honour, saying, " I am not ashamed of 
Jesus and His Gospel" Or, to take another 
emblem. Christ is called the Qood Shepherd; 
and, just as I haye often seen on the mountain-side, 
or straying in the green yalley, a flock of sheq^ 
marked with the name or initials of the owner, so^ 
partaking of this sacred rite marks His true people 
— "the sheep of His pasture" — aa bebnging to 
EUmself^ the gracious Shepherd, who putchssed 
His flock with His own prodoua blood. 

With that badge or mark set upon you, you can 
say with the Prophet, " I am the Lord's ;" or with 
the Psalmist, "0 Loid, truly I am Thy seryant;" 
or with the Bride in the Song, " My Beloved is 
mine, and I am His ;" or with the Apostle, "I beer 
in my body" (in my soul) "the morib of the Lord 
Jesus." 

As I haye already obseryed, it may yet be too 
early for you, my young readers, to come to this 
blessed feast of loye, and to lay tJie first green ean 
on the altar. But meanwhile you can ask God 
to prepare the altar of your young hearts for the 
friture offering. And as you see others a^rosch- 
ing, and partaking of the liying bread ; as yon see 
old communicants and middlonaged communicants 
taking the cup of salyation and calling on the name 
of the Lord ; the great Master of AsMmblies has a 
message for you as well as for them — "I loye them 
that loye Me ; and those that seek Me early shall 
find Me." 

BuBNTiSLAND Pabish OHxniOH. — OuT lUiistra- 
tion is the gift of Samuel Beid, Esq. In the 
Statistical Account of Scotland this Church is said 
to haye been built in 1592, on the model of the 
North Church of Amsterdam, and to be thns an 
indication of the ancient intercourse which existed 
between this port and Holland. The sudden death 
of the Bey. J. Macalister Thomson, M.A, who, 
after being long one of our most esteemed chf yla i na 
in India, had become minister of this Church and 
Parish, will be still fresh in the recollection d 
many of our readers. 
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Efie Cijrtgttan Commiission liunng 
tfje American Mux. 

By a Son of the Manse. 

TTABDLY had the echoes of the first gaa fired 
^^ on Sumter died away, when the New York 
Yonng Men's Christian Association smnmoned a 
oonrention of delegates firom every Association 
in the land. It met at New York on the 16th 
Novemher 1861, and out of this gathering sprang 
the Christian Commission. In food, clothing, 
medidiieB, and other necessaries, the Commission 
distributed £175,000, and in money £80,000 
more. Bibles, books, tracts, newspapers, and sta- 
tioneiy were eveiywhere £reely provided. Many 
a home was brightened by letters dated from the 
well-known Christian Commission tents or rooms 
in every camp and hospital And last, though not 
least, there were given the willing and unpaid ser- 
vices of 1563 Christian ministers and laymen. 

When the last body of Christian Commission 
delegates set out to take their places in the field, 
they had General Grant's own steamer placed at 
their disposal, but the first delegation had to go on 
foot, unknown and unannounced. One of them 
thus relates his experience : — 

" 'Who are youl' said the Provost-Marshal, before 
whom we were taken. ' We are delegates of the 
United States Christian Commission.' 'What is 
thati' was the answer. At last the Provost 
gave UB a pass, and soon we stood in the office 
of the medical director, who looked up and said, 
'Well, gentlemen, what can I do for you)' Now 
I can fiice a militaiy man with a sword iti his 
hand, but a soldier armed with a quill I have a 
wholesome fear of. An Episcopalian minister 
stepped forward and b^gan to tell him we were 
delegates of the Christian Commission, four clergy- 
men and three laymen. When we talked of 
clergymen, I noticed a smile flitting round the 
comers of his month. ' Gentlemen, mark me. I 
want men who will wash wounds, scrub floors if 
necessary, and, in fact, perfonn all the duties of a 
hired nursa After you have done that, I have no 
objection that you put in practice any higher 
mission.' He then gave us a pass into the hospitals, 
where we set to work, nursing the men, dressing 
their wounds, changing their clothing; and that 
was the first work the Christian Commission did 
after it was organised. Well, two or three weeks 
elapsed; then the medical director sent for us. 
Said he, 'C^tlemen, if you can continue this 
thing, if you can enlist the sympathies of the 
Christian people, if you can combine the body and 
the soul, giving a man bread here to eat on earth, 
and bread that shall keep him from being hungry 
through all eternity, you will do a grand and 
glorious work, and organise a commission that will 
go down in history with the benedictions of the 
people resting upon it.'" 



Here is the card, circulated among the soldiers in 
the rooms and tents of the Commisfiion. " These are 
newspapers from your State. Sit down and read. 
The writing-table and stationery are for your use. 
They want to hear from you at home. If out of 
stamps, drop your letter in the box. We will 
mail it. These Testaments^ hymn-books, and re- 
ligious papers were sent to you — ^take one. The 
Library has many interesting books. Take one, 
have it recorded, and return it in five days. . If you 
are in trbuble, speak to any delegate in the room ; 
you are the one. he wants to see. At half- past 
three come to our daily prayer-meeting. The 
Saviour ioUl he there. He says. Come!* 

And here is a narrative of Battlefield Work : — 
"At two A.H. all were aroused, hasty breakfast 
taken, and we lay by our guns, waiting. That 
waiting was good time for Christian Commission 
working. The personal interviews with officers and 
men were solemn, and I do not believe they will be 
forgotten. That Colonels go prayerfully into battle 
in some cases, I know ; for the pleading tones of 
one that morning I was privileged to hear. At the 
dose of the conflict he held me by the hand, and 
with misty eyes said, * / never felt more the power of 
prayer than in (hie fight.* Till two next morning I 
was on the field, ministering to the wounded and 
removing them to the temporary hospitals. What 
an Ohio soldier said to me as he was closing his 
eyes in death would alone have compensated for the 
toils of the day." 

One of the delegates writes — '' Before I went 
to California to advocate the claims of the Com- 
mission I had the honour of speaking in the Capitol 
of Washington. Near to me sat an old man — ^not 
very handsome as the world counts beauty, and 
not very erect as he Bat, but who is always straight 
when he puts his foot down, and rests upon prin- 
ciple. He sat there, a rugged-looking man, one 
who did not afiect kid gloves very much, and yet 
there was something grand and noble in him, as you 
watched the lines of his quivering oountenanoe. I 
say this because I saw his lip shake more than once. 
I saw his eyes grow bright again and again as the 
simple story of the Christian Commission was 
detailed in his hearing, and at last I witnessed 
more than one sign that the great man stooped to 
weep, and thereby proved himself both good and 
great And after that meeting was over, how my 
heart thrilled when that man took me by the hand 
and said, ' It is a great work, God bless it.' That 
man was Abraham Lincoln." 

The great army moved cm, and the work of the 
Christian Commission extended to the camps &r 
and near. The meetings were thronged witli 
officers and soldiers, and rendered solemn and im- 
pressive by memories of the past and thoughts 
of stem realities to come. Suffering ones must 
be tenderly cared for and saved, if good nursing) 
comfortable clothing, and suitable diet can do it 
Failing these, the poor boys must be counselled. 
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eomforied, pointed to Jesus ; their final messages 
and tokens taken and remitted to the sorrow- 
stricken ones at home ; and as they die, the sad 
rites of the soldier's burial moat be rendered. All 
this to the utmost of their strength — and beyond 
it — the delegates were ever ready to do. 

John Paton, New York, 
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W^txz is no i^tflfit tfiere* 

Bt a Blikd Ladt. 

LAY all thy work aside, 
Life's day is nearly past, 
Its brightness all is gone, 
The sludows come at last. 
Yet pleasant is the rhade. 
E'en though the hands be stil], 
For peace and joy are giyen 
To all who do God's wOL 

What though the limbs are weak, 
The once bright eyes are dim 9 
If mind retains its hold. 
That grasp will be on Him. 
As seaweed to the rock. 
As iyy to the tree. 
So may oar precious souls 
Cling ever, Lord, to Thee. 

Life's work is closing round 
That solemn, silent night 
Through which we all must walk. 
Before we see the light — 
Not of an earthly dawn ; 
Far, far beyond the sky, 
Horn breaks withont a sun— 
'TIS immortality. 



VII. When Thby Wmrr Awat. 

TTE has a son in New Zealand : a fine lad. 
•*^ This is' one of the things you say about other 
people, with very little sense of what is meant by 
them, and with no appreciable feeling at alL Some 
day, if you live long enough, they oome home to 
yourself: and the difference is beyond words to 
telL You know what they mean. You do not try 
to express it to anybody. There are things not to 
be spoken about But, besides that, no words at 
the conunand of ordinary folk can even distantly 
approach to expressing human feeling. 

Yes : I am going to his wife's funeral to-day. 

You say the words quite composedly. Then you 
are cheerfully busy with many things till close 
upon the hour. You walk smartly to the placa 
You feel just a little at the time : as for that, a 
good deal turns on how the service is done. Then 
you hurry briskly back to the day's occupations, 
and push on. It was rather a plague, the inter- 
ruption : that is the fact 

But when all this comes to yourself. 

Of course, if you felt the sorrows of others as 



much aa your own, yon would not be fit for the 
work of life. And it is right that things should 
be ordered as they are. I have indeed known cue 
who after passing through great trials, lasting over 
many years, did for a time feel as though a shBllow- 
ness and thinness came into all his life when he 
had to bear no sorrow bnt the sorrow of others. 
But he told me that in a little while that grew 
very heavy, when there was none other. And this 
experience did not last long. A normal selfishness 
came back again, with the return of the due share 
of human trouble. 

We look at this man and that woman going 
about: we have no thought of what th^ have 
gone through. Very heavy work, and v^ sore 
trial may have been undergone, yet little trace be 
left on the quiet face and the unobtrusive figure. 
One you see daily Is thinking, thinking, perpeto- 
ally, of some absent one you never heard o£ I sat, 
two days since, in a railway carriage, opposite one 
who has to bear a burden which woidd Idll me : I 
wondered how she did it It was a sad, worn, 
kind, gentle face : the hair was prematurely graj : 
she was very quiet One thought^ Are yoo re- 
membering it all t What is in your memoiy and 
your heart, looking out on that first green of 
Spring t For years I knew well an aged woman, 
always busy and cheerful, though not withont s 
temper. Suddenly, I learnt how strange her 
history had been : what great reverse of fortane 
had befallen her: what distant lands she had seen, 
and what unimaginable breadths of Southern Sea. 
One day I spoke to her of what she had paseed 
through, still looking so cheery and well I never 
foiget how the se^-oontained old Scotchwoman 
burst into a passion of tears ; and cried out^ ''If a 
a wonder that Pm living at all !" 

I had thought to say a great deal more aboot 
Worry : and how to bear it and profit by it But 
I have changed my plan. For half the year is 
gone : and there are very many things left to say 
in the time that remains. I have given, too, in 
substance, my scheme for making the best of tiiat 
daily characteristic of our daily life. And beddea 
this, perhi^ there is in some a tendency to an un- 
worthy use of the Means of Grace, and of all our 
Religion : I mean, to use all these just to make our 
life bearable and cheerful I believe that in theae 
days many really good people turn their religion 
mainly to this end. That is not quite worthy. 
The first thing should be, to make our life good 
and useful : if peace comes, well The next thinj^ 
should be to be always more or less consdouslj 
looking out beyond what is seen and temporal: 
which in fact we are many days not doing at all. 
Of this hereafter. 

Now, When Tkep Went Away, Let us think 
of times in the little history which are never quite 
foi^t : which are always latently present : which 
are sometimes vividly recalled and lived over again, 
not without tears. 
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If there be any good in you, middle-aged and 
aging folk, you know it comes of your intercourse 
with little children. This in divers ways. Life 
is freshened. Hope revives, thinking of all the pos- 
sibilities of a new start and a new career. The 
good which never came to you may come to your 
little boy or girl Selfishness, that grows upon the 
solitary, is broken in upon. You are trained, natur- 
ally and pleasantly, to think of othere and to work 
for them : you cheerfully give up your own enjoy- 
ment for the sake of the little folk, never even 
thinking that you are doing sa But there are 
great sorrows too. I do not even suggest such a 
thing as one turning out ill : that must not be. 
Only, with such a possibility for a moment in the 
mind, go and read Wordsworth's Mickajd: and I 
think you will be aware of a homely pathos never 
exceeded in human writing or human speech. Ah, 
set beside ikaJUt pages over which tears innumerable 
liave been shed, turn to a shallow fiedsetta I do 
uot here suggest the parting that is made by the 
Great Changa Only that months slip away, and 
grow into years : and the time comes when they 
must go out from the Home, must go away and 
think and act for themselves, the little boys and 
girls who (you used to think) could not be safe out 
of your sight There are things too sacred to be 
spoken much of: we keep them to ourselvea And 
I know one human being whom it fills with wrath 
unutterable when some coarse-grained soul, aiming 
at the pathetic, vulgarly rakes up, in clmnsy public 
disooune, things to be quietly tiiought of sitting 
by the fireside alone : to be quietly spoken of (and 
not very often that) to about two or three of all 
the millions of humankind. All I say is, that the 
most touching of all events are the simplest : are 
those which come into the lot of quite common- 
place folk. I well remember one morning meeting 
one who had gallantly served his countiy on tropi- 
cal battlefields, walking with feverish haste to the 
railway station with his son, a lad of eighteen, 
going away to India to begin his life as a soldier. 
The mother and sisters had been left at home, a 
minute before : father and son were trying to bear 
up bravely, but it was as much as they could da 
They stopped just a moment, to say Good-bye : 
and the father, eagerly pointing to the bright sun- 
rise, exclaimed, A Good Omen ! But if the omen 
was £ur, it was false : that hopeful youth returned 
no more. The circumstances varied infinitely: but 
with each one of the countless thousands who have 
gone far away, there was the great overwhelming 
fact of parting. And plain quiet folk, going about 
their vocations, are keeping, at the bottom of their 
heart, the remembrance of the last looks and words, 
the last sight of the familiar face and form, all the 
surroundings. Many things fade from memory, as 
you grow old : things which were very interesting 
at the time, which were anxious and critical, are 
wonderfully soon forgot ; it is' only when you turn 
back to some written record that you recall how 



deeply they concerned you when present But it 
is not so here. It was the early morning when he 
went : you hear the step yet, going upstairs to say 
Good-bye to his little brothers, wakened from their 
sleep. He reminded you, at the last, of something 
he had said to you when a very little child : you 
will remember that vividly till you die. But it is 
not of these things I am to write : they are not to 
be told. It is rather how you think that a year 
will go over : and another : it will be Winter, the 
dark nights : it will be Summer, the sunshine and 
green leaves : the house will be the same, the old 
fiftces of its belongings : the manner of life will re- 
main, the divers occupations ; the hours of the day 
will come round, the engagement of each, the 
special feeling of each : but through all there will 
be the sense of something lost, a vague remorse 
that you did not make more of it while you had it: 
that bright face will be gone out of the house, that 
active step never will cross the threshold: and 
going about your work, you never can meet in the 
fiEuniUar ways the presence that was always very 
pleasant to see. Letters will come : and they will 
be prized, read and re-read: but no letter that ever 
was written can look at you and speak to you like 
the living human being. You wiU go on, through 
the manifold details of your work : work which is 
always more lonely than people think. Nobody 
knows all the little outs and ins of it : nobody 
knows how you feel going through it : specially if 
it be work that implies a nervous pull upon you, as 
the work of many men does. But through it all, 
you used to think they were with you : you used 
to fanpy they knew more than in truth they did, 
both of it and of you. Now, you go about your 
work alone. Strangers and acquaintances know 
your aging face, and are fiimiliar with your voice, 
and your little outward characteristics and ways. 
But that is not Knowing you. No recent acquaint- 
ance can know you ; nor any human being whose 
acquaintance with you comes through your profes* 
sion or business only or mainly. When you get 
behind the scenes with some man who fills a great 
public place : when you come to know how like he 
is to much lesser men, and how he actually feels 
when executing great frmctions which you used to 
look at firom the outside: you are wonderfully 
drawn to him. And if ever you envied him his 
elevation, you do so no mora 

As for the Last Parting, it is quite vain to speak 
of it This may be said : When life has been Uved 
fully out, when the work of life has been fairly 
done; though the trial is unspeakable, you will 
after a while be able to reconcile your mind to it 
I sometimes see old couples, parted after forty, fifty, 
sixty years together. It is plain that the great 
couifort is, that the parting is only for a very little 
whila But when much of life may yet remain, 
the iirst falling of the blow is mortal Nor is it, 
to a worthy soul in the first awful grief, any allevia- 
tion at all to think that it will be got over. To 
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be told by worldly experience, that all this is 
jnst a question of time and health : that the most 
deadly wound will be cicatrized : that (as Sir 
Walter puts it) the broken heart will be nicely 
pieced together again : is aggravation, not allevia- 
tion. Let anything come but thatl You hate 
and despise yourself at the bare suggestion of what 
you may take quite pleasantly when it comes. Let 
us pass fix>m that But how poor human beings 
lived through bereavement, who knew no ftiture 
life^ one cannot even imagine. You may readily 
do much better than read Miss Martinean's AtUo- 
biography. But if you read it» you will come to 
the passage where she tells of two of her friends, who 
were widows : how they lived on only by looking 
to reunion. She thought them fools : and she 
wanted no such thing for henel£ She was cheer- 
ftd and eontent in the prospect of going out like 
an expiring taper : she wished no other for any she 
had loved. But then, she was a quite exceptional 
soul : singularly morbid and repulsive in many of 
her ways and notions. And she had never, in fiust, 
oome very close in affection to anybody. Let us 
suffer ever so bitterly, rather than be cheered as 
she was cheered! To miss no one who is gone: to 
be content never again to see the kindest fieuses you 
ever saw: to care (in fact) for nobody but yourself: 
appeare to me the lowest depth that can be reached 
by mortal Rather, sitting by the evening fireside, 
let one be remembered (though with many tears) 
who used to share that warmth and light : but who 
is gone to something better. Rather, taking to 
your lonely work, remember with ever so adhing 
desolation how once there was one who felt so deep 
interest in it all, and knew all its details as much 
as those could be known to any save yourselt She 
was pretty well broken-hearted, that poor young 
widow whose husband and little boys had been 
taken in one bleak winter: but she would ten 
thousand times rather have been so^ than have 
miBsed them less : 

'' I ettle whiles to spin, 

But wee, wee patterin* feet, 
Come rinnin' out and in, 

And then I joat nuiixn greet : 
I ken it's fancy a*, 

And faster flows the tear, 
That my a' dwined awa\ 

Sin the fa' o' the year." 

But our little talk must cease. Let the last 
words be these. 

You have under your roof, some of you who 
read this page, those who are away from their 
homes : your servants. Be kind to them : Try 
your best to keep them right : Care for them in 
body and soul : for the sake of one gone out fix)m 
your door, and needing friends and sympathy fax 
away. Look at the little folk still with you. 
Make the most of their childhood whUe it laists : 
it will not last long. You know for certain now, 
what you once used to say without in any way tak- 
ing it in, that in a little they will be gone out from 



you. You are likewise ftdly aware that before very 
long you shall have gone out from this life, to 
begin Qod knows what elsewhere : and you cannot 
do anything to help or comfort those yon care most 
lor from the further shora Wherefore^ be kind 
and helpful to everybody's little boy, to eveiybody'a 
little girl: not least when they have lost the ehann 
of childhood, and are not little any longer. Re- 
member, somebody is thinking of them : in this 
world or in another. A. K. H. R 

W^t Eijorogooli ifamilg. 

By R. M. Ballaxtynb, Author of 
"Fhaoaopher Jack," etc 

Ohaptbr YII. 

TWELVE months passed away, and Christmas 
came again with its frost and snow and sun- 
shine — ^its blazing files, its good cheer, and its meny 
greetings. 

Many a Ohristmastide had now passed over the 
head of our blacksmith, John Thorogood, and his 
excellent wife Maiy, but Time had touched tiiem 
lightly m its flight Th^ both looked young and 
hale, and full of vigour. The only difference in 
them was a wrinkle or two at the comere of the 
eyes, and a few gray hairs mingling with the brown. 
Perhaps John was a little more corpulent than when 
he was a youth ; but he could wield the forehammer 
as easily and powerfblly as ever. 

A doud, however, had, during the past year, 
been gathering over their happy home. MoQy — 
the sweet active little daughter who had never 
known a day's illness from her childhood — had 
fellen into bad health. Her step had lost its ipring, 
but her cheerful spirit was unsubdued 

"You're better to-day, Molly, darling!" asked 
the smith in a tone which showed he was not sure 
of the answer. 

"Yes, fether, much better." Molly did not use 
endearing terms, but the sweetness of her looks and 
voice rendered such needless. 

She was pale and thin, and could not dieek the 
touch of sadness in her tones. 

" Fred is sure to come, darling," said Mra^ Thoro- 
good, stopping in her preparations for supper to 
smooth her daughter's feir head. 

"Oh yes, mother, I know that Fred is sore to 
come," returned Molly with a laugh and a Httle 
blush. " No fear of himt. I was not thinking of 
him, but of Jim. It is the first Christmas night 
we shall have spent without him. Dear Jim ! I 
wonder what company he will have to spend his 
first Christmas with in the backwoods." 

" Whatever company it may be," returned the 
mother, " they'll only have his body and mind — ^his 
spirit will be here." 

" Well said, old Moll ; we bhall have the best 
part of him to-night in spite of the AtUntic Ocean," 
cried the blackonith, who was seated on a stool 
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makiiig fan with the terrier, the cat, and the kitten 
— ^not the original animala, of oourse, but the lineal 
deeoendants of those which were introduced at the 
beginning of our tale. 

''I hope they won't be late," remarked Mtbl 
Thorogood, looking with some anxiety into a big 
pot which rested on the roaring fire. 

" The hcfyn are never late, Moll," remarked the 
■mith, giving the eat a sly poke on the nose which 
it resented with a fufl^ causing the tender to turn 
its head on one side inquiringly. 

As he spoke the front door opened, and feet were 
heard in the passage stamping oB the snow. 

"There they are!" exclaimed old Moll, dabbing 
the lid on the big pot, and wiping her hands hastily. 

*' No, it is too soon for them yet ; they're always 
sharp to time. It is Fred,^ returned Molly with 
a quiet smile. 

She was right Fred Harper, a fine strapping 
young fellow — a carpenter — had met Molly in 
London, and got engaged to her. She offered to 
let him off when she became ill and delicate, but 
he would not be let off "Molly," this enthusiast 
had said, " if you were to become so thin that all 
your flesh were to disappear, I'd be proud, to marry 
your skeleton!" 

Fred sat down by her side, but had scarcely 
begun to make earnest inquiries after her health, 
when the outer door again opened, and another 
8(tamping of feet was hoard in the passage. It 
was a tremendous stamping, and accompanied with 
strong, loud, hearty voices. 

" No mistake now/" said the smith, rising and 
opening the door, when in walked four such men as 
any fatiier and mother might be proud o£ It was 
not that they were big — aplenty of blockheads are 
big ; nor was it that ^ey were handsome — aplenty 
of nincompoops are weU-fiivoured ; but, besides 
being tall, and strong, and handsome, they were 
firee, and hearty, and sensible, and wise— even in 
their joviality — and so thoroughgoing, in word, 
sentiment^ and act, that it was quite a pleasure 
merely to sit still and watch tiiem, and listen. 

"I told 'ee they'd come in their togs, old woman," 
said the smith, as his son Tom appeared, dusting 
the snow from his Coastguard uniform, on the 
breast of which was displayed the gold medal of 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 

" You migl^t be sure of that^ mother, seeing that 
we had promised," said Dick, the blithe and hearty 
man-of-wars-man, as he printed a kiss on his 
mother's cheek that might have been heard, as he 
truly said, " from the main truck to the keelson." 
At the same time bushy-browed Harry, with the 
blue coat and brass epaulettes of the fire-brigade, 
was paying a similar tribute of affection to his 
sister, while fiery Bob, — the old uniform on lus back 
and the Victoria Cross on his breast — shook his 
father's hand with a grip that quite satisfied that 
son of Vulcan, despite the absence of two of the 
fingers. 



They were all deep^shested strong-voiced men in 
the prime of life ; and what a noise they did make, 
to be sure! 

" You're not too soon, boys," said the smith ; 
'^old Moll has been quite anxious about a mysteri- 
ous something in the big pot ther&" 

" Let me help you to ti^e it off the fire, mother," 
said the gallant tar, stepping forward. 

*' Nay, that's my duty," cried Harry, leaping to 
the front, and seizing tiie pot, which he dra^^ 
firom the flames with professional ability. 

When the som^tking was displayed, it was found 
to be a gorgeous meat pudding of the most tempt- 
ing chaxacter — ^round and heavy like a cannon ball 
Of course it did not flourish alona Old Moll had 
been mysteriously engaged the greater part of that 
day over the fire, and the result was a feast worthy, 
as her husband said, ''of the King of the Canni- 
bal Islands." 

<< Talking of Cannibal Ishmds," said Dick, the 
sailor, during a pause in the feast, " you've no idea 
what a glorious place that Padfie Ooeui is, with its 
coral islands, pahngroves, and sunshine. It would 
be just the place to make you well again, Molly. 
You'd grow fat in a montL" 

"Ha! get fet, would she," growled Bob, the 
soldier, "so as to be ready for the firat nigger-chief 
that took a fiuicy to have her cooked for supper — 
eh 1 Never fear, MoUy, we won't let you go to the 
Cannibal Islands. Give us another cut o' that 
cannon ball, mother. It's better eating than those 
I've been used to see skipping over the battlefield." 

"But they're not all Cannibal Islands, man," 
returned Dick; "why, wherever the missionaries 
go, there the niggers get to be as well-behaved as 
you are. D'you know, Molly, I've really been 
thinking of cutting the service, and emigrating 
somewhere, if you and Fred would go with me." 

" It would be charming !" replied Molly, with a 
sweet though languid smilei "We'd live in a 
wooden hut, roofed with palm-leaves, and while you 
and Fred were away hunting for dinner, I would 
milk the bufbloes, and boil the cocoaruuts for 
dinner !" 

"Ah, Molly," said Tom, the Coastguardsman, 
stroking his bushy beard, " tlie'same idea has been 
running in my head, as well as in Dick's, ever since 
we got that letter from dear Jim, telling us of the 
beauty of his new home, and urging us all to 
emigrate. I've more than half a mind to join him 
out there, if you and the old folk will consent to go." 

"You're not serious, are you, Tomi" asked Harry 
the fireman, laying down his knife and fork. 

" Indeed I am." 

" Well, you might do worse. I would join you 
myself if there were only houses enough to ensure 
a fire or two every month." 

" Why, man," said Fred Harper, " in these lands 
the whole forest goes on fire sometimes — surely 
that would suffice to keep your spirits up and your 
heart warm." 
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'* Let's hayea look at Jim's last soreed, mother," 
said Dick, whan the &ast was nearly oyer, and 
fragrant ooflfoe smoked upon the board (for yon 
know the Thorogood ftmily were total abstainerB), 
«and let Fred read it aloud. He's by ftr the best 
reader amongst us." 

*' Well, thaf s not sayin' much for him," remarked 
the fireman, with a sly glance at his sister. 

**Toor lamp is not as poweifiil as it might be, 
mother," said FM, drawing his chair nearer to 
that of the &ir invalid, as he unfolded the letter. 
" Turn your ^yes this way, Molly, — ^there, keep 'em 
steady on the page ; I can see now /" 

"Eagle's Nest, Rocky Mountain Slopes, 5th 
October 18—," began Fred. " Darling Mother— 
You're no idea what a charming place God has given 
me here, with plenty of work to do of the most 
congenial kind. I have only an opportunity for a 
short letter this time, because the post-boy has 
arrived unexpectedly, and won't wait Poet-bqy I 
You would smile at that word if you saw him. 
He's a six-foot man in leather, with a big beard, 
and a rifle and tomahawk. He was attacked by 
Indians on the way over the mountains, but escaped, 
and he attacked a griszly bear afterwards, which 
didn't escape — ^bnt I must not waste time on kim, 
WeD, I must devote all my letter this poet to 
urging you to come out This is a splendid country 
for big, stroi^, hearty, willing men like father and 
my brothers. Of course it is no better than other 
countries — rather worse— for weak men, either in 
mind or body. Idlers go to the wall here as else- 
where; but for men willing and able to work — 
ready to turn their hands to anything — it is a 
splendid opening. For myself — I feel that my 
Heavenly Father has sent me here because there is 
work for me to do, and a climate which will give 
me health and strength to do it My health is 
better now than it has ever been since the day of 
that fidl which damaged my constitution so much 
as to render me one of the confirmed cripples of the 
earth. But it was a blesBcd fiJl, nevertheleBs. I 
was cast down in order that I might be lifted up. 
You would smile, mother, — ^perhaps you'd kugh — 
if you saw me at my work I'm a Jack of all 
trades. Among oiher things I'm a fiumer, a 
gardener, a carpenter, a schoolmaster, a shoemaker, 
and a missionary I The last, you know, I consider 
my real calling. The others are but secondary 
matters, assumed in the spirit of Paul the tent- 
maker. You and dear MoUy wotdd rejoice with 
me if yon saw my Bible Class on week-days, and 
my congregation on Sundays. It is a strange con- 
gregation to whom I have been sent to tell the 
old old story of Jesus and His love. There are 
fiurmers, miners, hunters, even painted savages 
among them. My church is usually a bam — ^some- 
times a tent-M>ften the open air. There are no 
denominations here, so that I belong to none. Only 
two sects exist — believers and unbelievers. But 
the place is growing &st Doubtless there will be 



great changes ere long. Meanwhile it is my happy 
daty and privilege to scatter Seed in the wilder- 



*'Now, I urge you to come, because tiiere is 
health for Molly to be found on these sunny slopes 
of this grand Backbone of America. That is my 
strongest point If that does not move you, nothing 
else will ! One glance from the windows of my 
wooden house — this Eagje's Nest on the Rocky 
Mountain Slopes — ^wonld be sufiSeient to begin the 
work of convdescenoe. Woods, dells, knolls, hills, 
plains, prairies, lakes, stresms — with the blue 
mountains in the &r, fiir distance. Oh ! if I were 
a poet, what a flight I would make into the realms 
of — of — ^well, you understand me 1 I have no time 
for more. The big bearded post-bqy is growing 
impatient Only this much will I add,-— do^ do 
come, if you love me. My kindest love to you alL 
May God guide you in this matter. Your aflfec 
tionate son, Jim." 

'TU go!" exclaimed the blacksmith, bringing 
his huge fist down with a heavy thud on the table. 

<< John, John, it's not the anvil you've got befi>re 
you," said old MolL 

''No, nor yet is my fist the forehammer," re- 
joined the smith, with sparkling eyes. "Never- 
theleBs, I repeat that FU go — always snppodng 
that you and Molly have no objectiona." 

It was one of the dearest wishes of the old 
woman's heart to be near her crippled and fiivourite 
son, but she would not commit herself at oncei 

"What says Molly t" she asked, turning to her 
daughter. 

Molly cast a sidelong glance at Fred, who gave 
the slightest possible nod, and then said in her 
gentle voice, "The sooner we b^gin to pack the 
better!" 

" Bravo, lass I" cried the young sailor, riiyping 
his thigh; "well said, and well all go tqgedier. 
What say you, boys 1" 

"Agreed — agreed !" was the hearty reply. 

And this was no idle talk. That night at wor- 
ship, the father of the family spread Jim's letter 
before the Lord, and asked for guidancei The end 
of the whole matter was that, a few months later, 
the Thorogood family emigrated to the backwoods 
of America, and began that csreer of useful, ener- 
getic, patient, God-directed labour which ended in 
the formation of a happy garden in a part of the 
wilderness which had formerly been the haunt of 
wild beasts and wilder men. 

And here, kind reader, we must dose our little 
tale, for it would take a whole book, if not more, 
to tell the story of that thoroughgoing funily's 
adventures while endeavouring to spread the truth 
in the Far West Suffice it to say that they all 
found what they went in search of — health and 
happiness — ^because they sought for these blessings 
in accordance with the teachings of the blessed 
Word of God. 

THE sin>. 
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Scruioii. 

THE INCARNATION. 
Bf Que B«T. Pator J. Gloao, D.D., 
" Great it the myitery of godlinaa : Qod viai manifitl m 

IA«;«mA."— l,TiM. iiLlfl.> 
TN directing attention to this entyect we would 
•*- consider, fint, "the Mystery of the Incantation," 
" Qreat is the mysteir of godliness ;" and secondly, 
" the Revelation of this mystery," " God was nuuii- 
fest in the flesh." 

L — The Myitery of the Ineamation. 

We do not dwell on the different meaoings given 
to the word mystery, as employed by Paul in his 
Epistles. The osaal meaning, adopted by divines, 
ia something formerly concealed, but now mani- 
feeted. And undoubtedly such a meaning gives 
a good sense to many passages where the word 
mystery is employed. But there are other passages 
to which this meaning of the term will not apply ; 
and the word must be taken in a wider sense, de- 
noting not merely something formerly concealed but 
now revealed, but something above reason, beyond 
our intellectual powers to understand or grasp ; so 
that it may happen that even after it is revealed 
its natore remuns inexplicable ; the revelation does 
not diveat it of its mysterious character. 

It is in this wider sense that the word is used in 
our text ; " Great is the mystery of godliness : Qod 
was maidfest in the flesh." Ajid the mere state- 
ment of this doctrine is sufficient to impress us with 
a sense of its awfiil mysteriousness ; that Jesus 
Christ, who traversed tWs world, who mixed with 
the children of men, who was a prey to human 
infirmities, who was mocked in the palace of 
Caiaphas, scourged and crowned with thorns by 
Pontius Pilate, crucified on Calvary, who expired 
on the accursed tree, and was buried in Joseph's 
sepnlchre, was " God manifest in the flesh," is a 
statement which confounds human reason, and 
baffles all our ftcnltiee to comprehend. He who 
was the babe of Bethlehem was the Eternal of days. 
He who stood as a prisoner before the bar of human 

> Our 8pae« will not pennit ns to disciua the different 
reading! of this verse. We woald only remark that, 
whatevrr reading we adopt, the doctrine taught Oii, ac- 
cording to onr opinion, is the /luamofton. 



judgment was the Mighty God. He who expired 
on the cross was the Life of the world. This union 
of the divine with the human, of the infinite with 
the finite, of the uncreated with the created, is 
certunly & mystery in the fullest sense of the term, 
which angels desire to look into, and which fills oiu* 
minds with amazement and awe. 

And yet this mysteiy, stupendous though it be, 
whose nature is inconceivable, and the mere stete- 
ment of which confounds human reason, is the 
object of our faith. Our belief in it is founded on 
revelation; for when once we are convinced that 
Chnstiani^ is a revelation from God, and that sui li 
a doctrine is contuned in that revelation, our duty 
is not to dispute, or doubt, or cavO, but simply to 
believe. We must submit our understandings to 
the teachings of infinite wisdom. For distinguish 
between what is ahaoe and what is amtrary to 
reason. No authority whatever con constrain us 
to believe a statement which is contrary to reason ; 
whereas information from a superior intelligence, 
especially if that intelligence he divine, will con- 
vince us of the troth of a statement above reiison, 
that is, a statement which we could not discover 
by our unaided facultiee. Now, the doctrine of the 
Incarnation is above reason, but it can never lie 
proved to be contrary to it. If^ inileed, it were 
affirmed that Christ is two natures and yet one, or 
two persons and yet one, these would be stetementx 
contrary to reason, and could not be credited ; but 
when it is affirmed that there are two natures, the 
human and the divine, in the person of Christ ; 
that He is two in one sense, namely, in nature, and 
one in another, namely, in peisonatity ; this ia a 
statement above reason, and, if revealed, is the 
proper object of faith. Nay, there is an analogy to 
this statement in ourselves; for each of us possesses 
two natures, sotd and body, and one personality. 
But not only so ; we proceed a step farther, and 
assert that what is above reason can never lie 
proved to be contrary to it By being above reason 
it is by the supposition out of ite sphere ; we hiive 
no date to proceed upon, and so can neither affinn 
nor deny. 

Further, in reference to this mystery of godliness, 
" God manifest in the flesh," it is to be observed 
that the fact is revealed, but not the mo<le ol the 
feet The mystery is made known to us that Jcsiis 
Christ is the Son of God ; and this alone is the 
oliject of our laith. But how Jesus Christ ia the 
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Son of God, how the human nature is united in 
His person with the divine, is not made known, and 
is beyond our comprehension. Hence all attempts 
to explain the doctrine of the Incarnation, to show 
in what manner the Son of Crod took upon Him 
human nature, are vain ; they are attempts to ex- 
plain the unexplainable, to penetrate into mysteries 
beyond the ken of human vision, and which Grod 
has not been pleased to reveal. But not only are 
all such attempts idle, they are also arrogant and 
presumptuous — attempts to stretch forth our hands 
to lift the veil, and to penetrate into that which 
€rod has concealed from our view. Where revela- 
tion has been silent, reason must be silent also. 
There are mysteries in Christianity beyond the ken 
of human intelligence ; and when in such cases we 
venture to speculate or explain, we only " darken 
counsel by words without knowledge.'' 

IT. — The Revelatum of this Mystery. 

We might easily prove that the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, or, in other words, the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, is clearly revealed in the sacred Scriptures. 
We might show how He is in numerous passages 
expressly called Cod, and in such a manner as to 
prove that the Supreme Divinity is meant ; how 
the peculiar titles of €k)d, which cannot with any 
propriety be applied to another, such as Jehovah, 
the First and the Last, the Lord of Glory, are 
applied to Him ; how the incommunicable attributes 
of God, such as eternity, immutability, omnipre- 
sence, omnipotence, and onmiscience, are asserted as 
belonging to Him ; how the peculiar works of God, 
such as creation, providence, judging the world, and 
the resurrection of the dead, are ascribed to Him ; 
how the worship due to God only is paid, and is 
commanded to be paid, to Him, both by men on 
earth and by the angels of God in heaven ; and how 
there are many statements, similar to our text^ 
which attribute to Him both a divine and a human 
nature — declarations that He is at once the Son of 
God and the Son of man. On these arguments, 
however, we do not enter ; but intend to confine 
ourselves to the view which Paul takes of this 
great mystery. 

Paul is not only the greatest apostle of Chris- 
tianity, who laboured more abundantly than all the 
apostles, but he is also the greatest theologian of 
Christianity, who excelled all the other writers of 
the New Testament, not only in the extent of his 
writings, but in the fulness and clearness of his 
doctrinal statements. Now we consider it un- 
deniable that Paul believed in and taught the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ. This doctrine per- 
vades all his Epistles; indeed, is so interwoven 
with them that it cannot be separated from them ; 
it is the key-note of his writings. We cannot 
read a single page of his Epistles without seeing 
how reverently he bows the knee to Jesus. He 
declares that in Him is hid all the fulness of 



wisdom and knowledge, that He is the power 
and wisdom of God, that He is exalted to the 
throne of eternal majesty, that He is seated at 
the right hand of God, that He is made head 
over all things for the good of His Church, that 
by Him all* things were created, that in Him all 
things consist, that He shall judge the world in 
righteousness, and that at His command the dead 
will be raised from their graves. He asserts that 
He has a name above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus eveiy knee shall bow, and that all 
things shall be subdued under His feet; he de- 
scribes Christians as those who in every place 
call upon His name ; he himself worships Him as 
God, coi^'oins Him in his prayers with tiie Father, 
and in all his Epistles invokes His grace to rest 
upon his converts. He speaks of the Holy Spirit 
as the Spirit ot Christ ; he looks forward to His 
second coming as the Bewarder of His people, and 
regards future happiness as consisting in being with 
Him. He dedicates himself unreservedly to His 
service, owns Him as his Lord, and declares his 
readiness to die for Him. He ei\joins all the actions 
of the disciples to be done with reference to Him^ 
and pronounces an awful curse upon those who 
refuse to bestow upon Him their supreme affection : 
** If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be anathema." Christ, as much as God the 
Father, was the ol^'ect of his devotion. Paol was 
not merely an ardent admirer, a steadfast foUofwer, 
and a humble disciple, but a devout worshipper of 
Christ He taught and wrote and ever acted on 
the conviction that Jesus Christ was " God mani- 
fest in the flesL" 

Beyond all question, then, Paul believed in and 
taught the incarnation of Jesus Christ ; this was 
the fundamental doctrine of his theology ; so much 
so, that if you were to detach it from his writings^ 
little of consequence would remain. Nor must 
this doctrine be considered as a mere matter of 
theological speculation. Our views of Christianity 
are entirely altered, according as we do or do not 
believe in the incarnation of Jesus Christ Nay, 
we are bold to affirm that if Jesus Christ be not 
" God manifest in the flesh," the vast minority of 
Christians are idolaters; they render supreme 
homage to, place their implicit trust upon, cele- 
brate in their sacred hymns, and worship, One 
who is a mere man ; so thict all that Christ has 
done for the humi^ii race is to draw away men's 
attention and affections from God, and to fix them 
upon Himself; and all that Christianity has ef- 
fected for the world is to substitute for the ancient 
systems of idolatry a new system, still more deeply 
rooted, more permanent, and more universal : and 
thus not Christians, but Jews and Mahometans, 
are the only true worshippers of God. 

The importance of the incarnation of Christ wiU 
be still more clearly seen when we consider its inti- 
mate relation to the other doctrines of revelation. 
All the other revealed doctrines of Scripture are 
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inseparably connected with it It is from the 
incarnation that the atonement derives all its effi- 
cacy. The great design or purpose for which Christ 
became manifest in the flesh was that, by the sacri- 
fice of Himself, He might procure the remission of 
onr sins. So aJso the work of the Holy Spirit and 
all His influences conducive to our salvation flow 
from the incarnation of Christ; it was in conse- 
quence of His divine righteousness that the Spirit 
was bestowed, and it is out of His infinite fulness 
that the influences of the Spirit proceed. In short, 
the incarnation of Christ is the foundation on which 
the edifice of Christianity is built; overturn the 
foundation, and the whole building crumbles into 
pieces. So that what the Apostle says of the 
resurrection of Christ, is equally true of His incar- 
nation : If Christ be not Qod manifest in the flesh, 
our faith is vain ; we are yet in our sins. 

We are disposed to go a step farther, and to 
assert the necessity of the incarnation for the exist- 
ence of religion among men. We are finite and 
fallen beings; we cannot approach to God; He 
must approach to us. There is a remoteness be- 
tween Him and us which cannot be bridged over 
by the human intellect. God must humble Him- 
self, manifest His divine perfections under the veil 
of human feelings, exhibit His love and sympathy 
and condescension towards us, reveal Himself as 
a divine humanity, in order to become the object 
of our worship. Only when God manifests Himself 
in Christ Jesus is He approachable by us; only 
then can we apprehend Him as a God of love, as 
our Father in heaven. It is only in Christ that we 
know the Father ; that we can discern the love and 
compassion and mercy of our €rod. But only in our 
worship we must remember that it is the divine and 
not the human that is the object of our adoration — 
the divine, indeed, manifested in the human. And, 
indeed, in the religion of the heathen we can dis- 
cern fidnt traces of this great truth. All those 
incarnations of the Divinity which we meet with in 
Greek mythology, in Brahmanism, and in Buddhism, 
are fidnt adumbrations of the glorious reality ; and 
seem to teach us that there is in human natiu^ a 
felt necessity that God should humble Himself to 
our capacities, that He should veil Himselt in 
humanity, and so become "Gk)d manifest in the 
flesh." 

In conclusion, let us hold fast this doctrine of 
the incarnation of Christ It is this doctrine 
which is the source of all our hopes; the great 
comer-stone of Christianity. It is only a belief in 
the strong Son of €k)d that can conquer all our 
corruptions, subdue our fears, quiet our doubts, 
and enable us to lead holy lives. We require an 
almighty Saviour, one who is able to conquer all 
our enemies and to rescue us from all our dangers. 
Such a Saviour is provided for us in the person of 
Jesus Christ — of Him who is " God manifest in 
the flesh," " the brightness of the Father's glory, 
and the express image of His person." 
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** Thou cam*8t not to thy place by accident. 
It ia the very place Qod meant for thee." 

Trench. 
By L. B. Walford. 

PART VIII. 

rjIHE festivities at Laurel Grove were considered 
-** a great success by everybody. 

Nothing that money, pains, or skOl could do 
was wanting; and when all was over, when the 
last civil speech had been made, and the last guest 
had been seen to the door, Middlemass could sink 
into his easy-chair with a sigh of unalloyed relief 
and could draw towards Mm the paper wherein 
full reports of the gay doings were to be found, 
with the happy conviction that his attentions to 
the writer had not been thrown away. 

This was delightful ; but a still more acute and 
abiding satisfaction was to be found in the fact 
that while doing honour to his son, he had also 
been promoting the welfare — according to his 
views — of his daughter. For Nora had been 
wooed and won during those bright spring days, 
and, with her whole tibirsting heart gone out to- 
waixls the stranger who she deemed could satisfy 
it, a new beauty had seemed to dawn within the 
young girFs eyes. They had ceased to be grave 
and reproachflil, as her father could remember 
them. Her cheek had gained in colour, her move- 
ments in vigour. He no longer heard in the tone 
of her. voice a something which ever and anon 
brought up the image of the absent on& 

Of Jem his &ther seldom cared to be reminded 
now. He loved his son — of course he did — ^loved 
him as much as ever, he would have told you ; he 
wished him well ; occasionally he wrote him a 
letter, — but it had ceased to trouble the mind of 
the busy prosperous merchant that his missionary 
lad was still inhabiting the fiar-off islands of the 
south, and that no idea of his exchanging these for 
the nearer and more civilised plains of India had 
ever been mooted. He had himself put off and 
put off making the suggestion, until finally it had 
slipped from his memory, or rather, had resolved 
itself into a shadowy scheme that he had once 
imagined might have come to pass, but that never 
had. He did not know why nothing had been 
done, but supposed he had had his reasons, — this 
to Lindsay, to whom had been confided the plan 
in its fljTst fireshness. 

Neither was there any word of Jem's coming 
home, and it appeared tibat his father could also 
bear that deprivation with philosophy, " For," ob- 
served he to the same auditor, "what would be 
the use after all 1" I knew how it would be fix)m 
the outset You recollect what a way I was in, 
Robert, — and so, for that matter, were we all, — 
what a time we had of it, trying all we could do 
or say, and how obstinately iJie boy argued it out, 
and was not to be turned from his will by anybody ! 
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Obetinate as a mule, Jem was. He would have his 
way, and he liad it; out he went, and what can you 
say i When a man leaves kith and kin as he did, 
and chooses of his own free-will — ay, and against 
theirs — to spend his life among savages, why, 
there's an end of him. No one can both eat his 
cake and have it. Jem can't both hold the position 
of my eldest son here, and missionary yonder. He 
will be missionary 1 Very welL Then Wat must 
be my heir " 

— " Heir ! " said Lindsay. " I understood you 
disapproved " 

— " So I did, so I do, — that's to say, in a general 
way. They shall all have their portion, don't be 
feared; but when there's enough for all, why 
there's no harm in adding on a little to the eldest's, 
is there? Then there's Nora, now that she is 
marrying into a nobleman's fanodly, it is but right 
and proper, and due to them, to make a good pro- 
vision for her. The girl has done her part, has 
reflected credit on us all, and 'tis not for me to be 
behind-hand. I'll not be niggardly to her any more 
than to Wat ; Jem would be the last to wish it, 
although," he added, with a laugh, ** although I 
fancy sober old Jem would have been rather aston- 
ished at all the junketing that has been going 
on here this week ; I daresay his eyes would have 
opened a bit had he peeped in at our gal& One 
gets on by degrees, you see, Lindsay; it comes 
quite natural to my wife and me to be among fine 
folks now-a-days. Time was when it would have 
made both of us mind our jp's and ^s terribly. 
Well, I'm sure I never tried to push myself for- 
ward; I was very well content as I was; but 
since it has pleased the Almighty to fetvour me, 
and increase my means, I don't see but what I am 
doing my duty in deporting myself according to my 
position." 

*' Certainly," said Lindsay, with a smile, of 
which his Mend was quick enough to catch the 
meaning. 

"Ay, ay," he rejoined, good-temperedly, "I 
know what you mean, — ^you are thinking about 
that church you asked me to subscribe to; but 
.upon my word, Robert, I am honestly telling you 
the truth when I say that just now — ^mind, I am 
only B&ymgfust now — I cannot afford itb I'll not 
foiget you, and as soon as I can do the thing hand- 
somely — for I hate to see my name down for a 
paltry ten -pound note, — ^you shall hear from me. 
There's a time for everything, you know, — Holy 
Scripture warrant for that, — and the present is not 
the Ume for me to be building churches. I must 
see what I have to stump up for Master Wat ; I 
have promised to set him straight next, and the 
foolish fellow has been running up bills, as they all 
do, — not that / ever did — ^but then I was brought 
up differently to what Wat has been, — and there'll 
be the marriage settlements for Nora ; but I'll not 
forget you and your church, — I'll put it down to 
think about some day." Nora came in as her father 



spoke, and her entrance put an end to the con- 
versation. 

Her ai^)earance, moreover, diverted the channel 
of Lindsay's thoughts. For him, as we have seen, 
the dark-eyed daughter of his friend had always 
had a pecidiar interest, and few things would have 
afforded him as much pleasure as to have been 
able to applaud her choice, and think favourably 
of her prospects. But he was troubled about Nora. 
Nora, with her flushed, brilliant face, and restless 
happiness, had scarcely the air of a maiden newly 
betrothed to the man of her heart She had, in 
her way, fascinated Charley Wade, and had domi- 
nated over him sufficiently to enable him to play 
his part with gusto, and to think of himself as a 
lucky fellow ; but he, in his turn, had also sub- 
jected her to his influence. She was his, if he was 
hers; and in consequence there was none of the 
sweet repose, that certainty of being beloved by one 
worthy of also possessing a return of the affections, 
which is so pleasant a sight to see in the young and 
fair. There was rather an excitement, an elevation, 
ft treading on air, the whole being engrossed, every 
passion absorbed; while conscience, memoiy, all 
the hidden voices of the soul, were forbidden to 
speak. Daily Nora saw and heard what would 
once have shocked her, and daily she smiled at 
the light blasphemy, or backed up the trivial fs^ise- 
hood. " Oh, fie ! " sounded pretty frt)m her lips, 
her lover told her, and he did not fail to add that 
she was very wise in saying no more. While he 
was there she had neither eyes nor ears for any one 
else, and after his leave had expired, it appeared aa 
if writing to him filled up the most of her time. 

She had, at least, none to spare for Lindsay. 

Her father's and her own former friend she 
avoided altogether ; his good wishes were received 
with hurried thanks, and a slight pretext cut them 
short The door-bell rang, and she flew away with 
scarce an apology. "It must be Charley," she 
said ; but Lindsay knew that she neither thought 
it, nor cared if he did. From Charley she had 
learned to invent the ready paltiy excuse, and it 
served her turn — that was alL 

The wedding was to take place as soon as a 
wedding could, there being, as Middlemass said, no 
earthly reason for waiting when there was nothing- 
to wait for. 

By all accounts Mr. Wade's family were well 
enough content with the match — ^pleased, as Lind> 
say could not help suspecting, to be rid of a thrift- 
less penniless younger son ; — and as the father of 
the bride-elect made no pecuniary difficulties, but 
frankly transferred the burden, debts and all, to his 
own shoulders, providing payments for the past and 
provision for the future with a liberality Uiat was 
exactly what it ought to have been, they, on their 
part, considered he was entitled to toleration, and 
to the attendance of as many of the noble family as 
could be got together to grace the august occasion. 

"I shan't know how to address 'em though,' 
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Middlemass confided to his eldest daughter, even 
while nibbing his hands over the latest accept- 
ance. " Yon and I, Nora, will have to mind what 
we are about We are the chief people concerned, 
and we must have no slips, whatever we do. 
Have yon told Jem about it alii" he subjoined 
presently. " Have you written by this mail V 

She had not. 

"TU take him in hand myself then," said 
Middlemass. '* Poor fellow ! " — out of the plenitude 
of his exultation — " poor fellow, he ought not to 
be the last to hear of things. He knows of your 
engagement, of course 1" 

Nora hesitated. " I think so, papa^" blushing, 
" I think so. That is to say, I forgot the exact 
day of the mail, and mamma said she would write, 
but '* 

" I wrote," said little Jenny, now advanced to 
the age of writing, " I wrote, as nobody else did. 
Mamma said she was busy, and so did Nora, and 
Wat only said ' Bother/ so I wrote myself I told 
him all about it" 

Middlemass glanced at his other daughter, whose 
eyes were on the ground, and whose cheek was now 
deeply dyed ; for neither at the moment could help 
a genuine if transient feeling of shame. Jem to 
have heard of the great &mily event fi^m the pen 
of a child ! — Jem, to whom it would be so much, 
to whom Nora was so dear ! It was too annoying ; 
it was like a glass suddenly held up in front, re- 
flecting what each and all would fain have hidden 
even from themselves. Nora winced beneath the 
spectacle, and next she turned angrily upon the 
little girl, in order to ease her own bosom. '' What 
business was it of yours V* she said. " It was very 
impertinent and interfering of a Httle thing like 
you to take it upon yourself to do anything of the 
sort" 

"If I had not," retorted Jenny stoutly, "Jem 
would never have heard at alL" 

" There was no reason why he should have heard 
tin now. If you had not meddled, papa or I would 
have told him properly to-day, and that would have 
been quite soon enougL It is really very provok- 
ing," said Nora, biting her lip. 

" Uncommonly," assented Middlemass. "As you 
say, there was not the slightest occasion for rushing 
at him with the intelligence as if it could not wait 
a second. As well have wired it at once. If that 
mischievous creature," regarding Jenny with un- 
wonted disfkvour, "if that monkey had only let 
well alone, there would have been no difficulty. 
However, I will send him off a screed this afternoon, 
and give him the list of all the grandees who are to 
be your uncles and aunts. As to Charley himself 
you understand, Nora, perhaps it is as well — eht — 
that he and Jem don't fall foul of each other— ^ 
d'ye see? 'Tis perhaps as weU that there is no 
hope of your brother's being able to get over for 
the wedding. If it had not been for a month or 
two we should have had him coming " 



" I am sure I wish he would," said Nor% stam- 
mering a little ; " but as there is no chance " 

" No chance, no chance whatever," cried Middle- 
mass cheerfully; "and between ourselves — run 
away, Jenny, what are you doing there still 1 Run 
away, I tell you, — between ourselves, Nora^ you are 
a girl of sense, and you can see fast enough that 
this lover of yours, this fine dashing dragoon, is not 
exactly the kind of felloe to run in a curricle with 
poor Jem. Charley would think you had got a 
queer fish for a brother, and maybe take fright at 
us alL Then he would shock Jem to a moralty. 
'Tb easy to see he has never been tied down to be 
over particular; and, to confess the truth, Jem 
would have had us all downright Puritans if he 
had lived with us much longer, — ^they would never 
get on. Charley makes no pretence ; he says what 
he thinks, and he does what he says, and that's 
enough for me. Religion is all very well — I have 
not a word to say against religion — but it is not 
given to us all to be saints. I'm not perfect, no 
more are you, nor is your husband to bei He is a 
straightforward fellow, and no hypocrite. He has 
come up to the scratch like a man, and I don't see 
that we need to concern ourselves about his creed, 
and his doctrine, and such-like things. They may 
be a thought lax, but that's the way now-a-days. 
I am satisfied, at any rate-^but I doubt if Jem 
would be." 

The doubt found an echo in Nora's own breast. 
With all the passionate concentration of a nature 
that loves neither easily nor often she idolised her 
betrothed, but ahnost equally had she once wor- 
shipped her brother, and Jem's thoughts, Jem's 
feeHngs, his happiness, and his approval, had once 
been so entirely all in all to her, had been studied 
so earnestly, and investigated so reverently, that 
ignorance on any point connected with them was 
impossible. Middlemass, while giving vent to his 
own surmises, had unconsciously uttered his audi- 
tor's fullest conviction. She now turned away 
stung to the quick, and left the room in silence. 

Before Lindsay took his departure one earnest 
remonstrance on the subject had, however, been 
offered to his old friend, and it had, as might have 
been expected, been entirely thrown away. 

" Well meant) well meant^ I have no doubt, my 
dear feUow," replied the proud and pleased parent ; 
" well meant ; but yon don't understand the world. 
We must take folks as we find them, not attempt 
to cut them all down to the same pattern. If I 
were to go poking and prying into the private life 
of every young man I* meet I'd like to Imow whose 
would stand the test Caution t A fig for caution. 
The girl's heart is set upon him, and I am not 
going to enact the cruel fiither simply because he 
has no casL As to his character — he is in a first- 
class regiment, and if he had been a blackleg he 
would have been kicked out of it There, now. 
There's argument for you, and axgmnent founded 
on &ct8 — the only kind worth having. To sum up, 
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my good Lindsay, when matrimony is the question, 
it's the married man and not the old bachelor who 
knows what he's about, ha! ha! ha!" laughing 
good-humouiedly. ''So," continued Middlemass, 
patting his friend on the back, " so all you have to 
do, my dear fellow, is to wish the young couple God 
speed, and prepare a new suit for the wedding." 

The wedding came off before Jem's reply to the 
letters announcing the engagement had been re- 
ceived. He had evidently imagined the postal 
arrangements alone to have been to blame for the 
apparent neglect with which he had been treated, 
and, complaining of the loss he had had, begged for 
further enlightenment without a trace of reproach. 
Further particulars than little Jenny had been able 
to give were earnestly sought, inquiries on divers 
points — and these underlined — ^were made : he spoke 
of his favourite sister's youth and inexperience, of 
hia ardent longings for her happiness, of his great 
desire to see the object of her affections, and wound 
up by giving utterance to a hope that it might even 
be in his power to be present at the marriage, 
should it take place during the next six months. 

It had taken place, as we said, on the very 
morning before the letter cama 

" Ay, they're hard and fast now," nodded Mid- 
dlemass from behind the blue sheet of foreign paper. 
*' He may say as much as he pleases, and ask as 
many questions as he likes, he can't undo what's 
done by that Nora is an earl's daughter by this 
time, in spite of all the chiefs of F\ji I suppose 
he would have had her to go out there, live in a 
mud hut, and die of lockjaw, if he had had his way. 
No, no, my fine feUow, choose your own path, but 
leave others to choose theirs. If he had wanted to 
have a say in these things he should have stayed at 
home and looked after them all, instead of dancing 
off to the ends ol the earth. He was always the 
only one who could do anything with Nora^ so if 
oar bride takes the rue in time to come it's Jem 
she has to thank for it. What am I saying? 
Takes the rue ? Not she ; let her alone for that ; 
the girl has spirit enough to cope with them all — 
and, by my troth, she'U need it. A proud pack 
they looked, eh, wife ? You and I were not fit to 
black their shoes in their estimations, I take it, 
although they condescended to sit at our table, and 
take our daughter — and her fortune — from us. As 
to all these questions and cross-questions of Jem's, 
they are aa well left unanswered, and nobody will 
see the force of that plainer than he himself. Jem 
had always sense, whatever else he had or had not 
The thing's done," smacking his lips with exceeding 
unction. " Done — done-^one. The knot's tied^ 
and the book's shut ; Nora is the Honourable Mrs. 
Charles Wade, and whether good or ill comes of 
the match we must e'en chance it." 

With which extraordinary consolation he closed 
the letter, without concluding its perusal, and 
penned an answer to his son which did not meet a 
single interrogation. 



rriHE labour of ten years has been completed, 
-^ and the company of eminent scholars who 
have been associated in revising our current version 
of the New Testament have issued the result of 
their worL All the readers of this Magazine are 
interested in it, and the conductors have entrusted 
to me the honourable and not easy task of giving 
some estimate of it in these pages. 

To give any account of the principles on which 
the Revisers proceeded, or to attempt to estimate 
the probable position of their Revision in r^ard 
to what is called the ''Authodsed Version," seema 
to befit the close of our papers rather than thdr 
beginning. This, however, needs to be said, that 
at present we have really no '* Authorised " version. 
In 1611 our current version waa published, and 
there is no doubt that it had royal favour frt>m 
King James (Sixth of Scotland, First of England) ; 
but no trace has been found of any formal royal 
authority. It owes its place of pre-eminence to 
its own merits, — at once displacing most of the 
other English versions ; although one, the Greneva 
Bible, continued to be printed for some years. As 
surely as the tramways in towns supersede the 
omnibuses, so does the better translation supersede 
the worse. And that — take it all in all — the pie- 
sent Revision is better than that of 1611 no one 
who knows can doubt But this leads to another 
remark, that just as there were many attempts at 
a final translation of the Bible into English in the 
three-quarters of a century between Tyndale's Bible 
and that which we owe to King James, there may 
very possibly be many attempts following this one 
of 1881 before the English-speaking part of Chris- 
tendom settles down to a generally-accepted and 
final revision of the English New Testament Un- 
less it shall prove to be as perfect as man can 
reasonably hope to m^ke it, it will have no finality. 
And this furtiier remark occurs as a consequence, 
that since the churches whicli speak English are 
many, and are scattered over the wide world, and 
as there is no monopoly of scholarship any more 
than of sunlight, we may probably see before long 
a number of " Improved Revisions," each favoured 
by the Church to whose scholars liie improvement 
IB mainly due. Already we see that the American 
churches decline to accept this English Revision, 
and have issued one of their own. The English 
and Scottish people who know the Greek Testsr 
ment, and who study the Appendix to the Englisk 
Revision, where the American readings are recorded, 
will probably come to the conclusion that on the 
whole the Americans (their dislike of some old 
words excepted) have the best of it, as being 
more thorough and more consistent If this feeling 
grow, as I believe it will, there will inevitably be 
a demand for a further revision of the Revised New 
Testament And once the process is begun, there 
will be no end to it until common opinion shall bid 
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it cease, because all that can be done has been done 
to put the Word of God in the New Testament 
before the English reader. 

Some one may here say in alarm that in such a 
case we may expect churches to have their own re- 
visions just as they have their own hymnals, and 
that thus the old reverence for the Word of God 
will be destroyed. But this is a misapprehension. 
We shall see that when we examine this new Re- 
vision of the present year there is nothing to dis- 
turb the candid and trustful Christian. Unguarded 
and inaccurate words have been spoken by some 
who ought to know better, to the effect that vital 
doctrines are impaired by the new light of criticism 
which has nurtured this new Revision. But no 
one will long beUeve them. And after simply 
stating in general terms that we are not aware 
of any doctrine of our Church that is overturned 
by criticism in these days, any more than when 
Bentley wrote to calm men's minds on the sub- 
ject in the beginning of last century, we shall pro- 
ceed to inquire how far tke.new Revision cUters some 
of the principal texts containing vital doctrines. 

It omits, without one word of remark in the 
margin, the familiar text, 1 John v. 7 — "There 
are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three 
are one." There is absolutely no authority in any 
manuscript of the Greek Testament older than the 
invention of printing for these words being in the 
Scripture. There seems to have been a note in 
the margin of some manuscript intimating that the 
" three that bear witness on earth" may be regarded 
as a parallel to, or an illustration of, the Three that 
bear witness in heaven; and so this note crept 
into the text, where it had no right to be. There 
was at one time much controversy about this verse, 
because some pious men were afraid that the great 
doctrine of the Trinity would be overthrown if the 
verse were expunged. But we have passed from 
all such fears ; and every one knows that so long 
as the benediction in 2 Cor. xiii. 14, and the bap- 
tismal formula in St. Matthew xxviii 19 remain, 
the doctrine of the Trinity wiU also remain as 
before, upheld by those texts and by fair inference 
from many other passages of Scriptura 

In 1 Tim. iii. 16 we now have the reading, " who 
was manifest in the flesh." Many will miss the 
text on which so many noble sermons have been 
preached, " God manifest in the flesh." But the 
doctrine of the Deity of Christ did not rest on that 
text nearly so much as on the first chapter of John's 
Gospel, and on the second of Philippians, and on 
the many passages which ascribe to Jesus Christ a 
power and a sonship which no created being can 
possess or know. K our translators had the courage 
of the Americans, they would render PhiL u. 6 
" ooimted not the being on an equality with God 
a thing to be grasped," and so bring out the mean- 
ing of the original, that to remain, without humi- 
liation, on an equality with God was in the power 



of the Son of God before His Incarnation. But 
even as it stands, the old rendering of the words, 
" counted it not robbeiy to be equal with God," is 
improved upon when we read with the Revisers, 
" Who being in the form of God, counted it not a 
prize to be on an equality with God." I venture to 
think that if the Revisers had been a little more 
thorough, they would have given a rendering which 
would have been more faithful to the original in two 
other passages, and thereby have strengthened the 
proof of the Deity of the Redeemer of men. In our 
Authorised Version, CoL L 15 reads, Christ is " the 
first bom of every creature," the Revision has it, 
^* the first bom of all creation," which is decidedly 
better ; but the more faithful rendering is, " born 
first before the whole creation." Their own mar- 
ginal reading on John i. 15, ** was first in regard 
of me," might have led them here to say at least, 
'' bom first in regard of all creation." The point 
of every tme rendering of this passage is, that the 
Son was not crecUed, but was bom, before anything 
was created. The other passage to which an in- 
creased value is given among the proofs of our 
Lord's Deity, is John 118, where the best reading 
seems to be, " The only-begotten God hath declared 
Him." On this text the Revisers remark in the 
margin, ^ Many very ancient authorities read, ' God 
only-b^otten,' " but their text reads, " The only- 
begotten Son," as before. In Acts xx. 28, the 
Revisers read, " Take heed to feed the Church of 
God which He purchased " (not hath purchased) 
"with His own blood;" thus bringing out more 
clearly that the reference is to the finished sacrifice 
of Christ. • 

There is also now a new evidence of Christ's 
Ddty to the English reader in the text, Colossians 
ii 2, " That they may know the mystery of God, 
even Christ" This is ambiguous, however, and 
does not bring out the fact that Christ is used as 
having the same meaning as Grod — the mystery of 
God-Christ 

The foregoing is not an exhaustive list at alL 
But they may show that the great doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Redeemer's Deity will not lose 
support by the advance of criticism, «r by any 
revision of the English text to which that criticism 
may lead. A. H. CHABTEBia 



CHURCH OF ANSTRUTHEB EASTEE. 

Our central Illnfltntion is an excellent representation 
of the Church tower of Anstmther Easter, one of the 
qnaint and ancient little towns that pleasantly frinse 
the coast of Fife. The drawing is presented by J. H. 
Lorimer, Esq. The Church and tower date from 1634-38, 
when the parish of Anstnither Easter was separated from 
Eiirenny. Dr. Chalmers's ancestora for two generations 
worahipped in this Church ; both his father and grand- 
father being, for many years, Elden of the Farish. 
Another Member of the Kirk-session, Dr. Goodsir, was 
fiither of the late eminent Professor of Anatomy in the 
Univeraity of Edinburgh. We ara indebted for the in- 
formation in this paragraph to the present Incnmbent, 
the Rev. Thomas Murray, M. A 
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VIII BLINKg. 

TT is an exceptional time that is passing over : it 
-^ is a Blink, short and bright Many who will 
read this page know that it is strange, in a hard- 
working life, to have some days of absolute rest : 
^ the nsnal engagements and worries &r away. 
And to one who abides amid sterner scenes, it is 
strange, too (and very pleasant), to be here- in this 
Ckurden of Southern England, where the lovely land- 
flcape looks its loveliest in these last days of May. 
The apple-trees are laden with blossoms. The 
iiawthoms blaze, snow-white in the sunshine, 
bowed down with bloom. The lilacs and horse- 
•chestnuts are in glory. Looking South, the hori- 
zon all round is eight miles off: the world is in- 
tensely green, and it seems to be wooded eveiy- 
^here. This morning, the sky overhead is of un- 
broken blue : the sunshine is brilliant as through 
the dismal Winter which is gone one had quite 
fbigot the sunshine could be : the warmth is as of 
the tropicsw The air is heavy with fragrance. €k> 
^here you may, the scent of lilac and hawthorn is 
waiting for you. It is a beautiful world, after alL 

WaUdng about here, quietly and alone, let us try 
to realise all the fidr surroundings before they go. 
In a little while, the writer will be gone from this 
lovely place, to other scenes : veiy grand in their 
way, but in quite another way. It is the Law of 
our life, that things shall be at their best for brief 
blinks. What lasts shall be a subdued lights a 
«ober gray. As the old Ptophet puts it^ the aver- 
age light of our existence is " not dear, nor dark.'* 
That is the daily food of human nature. 

Let no small critic complain of a Mixed Meta- 
phor. I see it^ quite plainly. And a veiy good 
thing too. 

It is only for a few days of all those which make 
the year, that those apple-trees are laden with that 
lovely burden of beauty and fragrance: that the 
iur is so fiUl of pleasant scents and sounds : for 
beyond the soft nuurrus of swaying branches in 
this gentle South-West breeze, the woods are alive 
with nightiogales of the sweetest and mightiest 
■song. It is only for a few days in the year that 
the gray English sky lifts into that blazing sapphire : 
that the hawthorns bend under their load of bloom, 
and the lilacs : that the laburnums hang out their 
pale gold in the leafy gloom ; and the rhododen- 
<lrons make those huge masses of deep red. Even 
the first miraculous green seems to pass fit)m the 
trees, as our eyes grow accustomed to it We go 
terribly ftst through these months whose names 
sie music, and which we would detain with us if 
we could : and we find ourselves slowing again in 
the Winter cold and gloom : which m the r^ons 
best known to the writer abide for seven months 
of the twelve. For weeks t(^ther, these branches 
will be bare and dripping : the air will be raw and 
«eaiehing : the sky a deleft gray. Then will be 



the season for going indoors and working hard: 
there will be nothing to tempt one to linger idly 
without The bitter blast will shake the windows : 
the clouds will rack overhead, ragged and threaten- 
ing : the white mantle of the snow wUl lie deep 
eveiywhere. It will be a different world altogether. 

Even so is it with all our life. The Best that 
comes to us comes in Blinks : short, transient: yet 
to be remembered thankfully when they are past, 
and to be made very much of when they are pre- 
sent All that is specially Good: all that is speci- 
ally Beautiful, and Eigoyable: comes for but a 
little time. The mountain peaks must needs be 
far apart, must needs be comparatively few. And 
if all were made mountain tops, it would be a 
Phiin. Here and there, you find folk, favoured 
above their Race, all whose life is lived as on those 
mountain peaks of worldly good and beauty which 
are the Blinks of good and beauty in the lives of 
other men. But the Blink which lasts always is 
no more than ordinary day-light: the hill-top which 
is everywhere is no more than a level expanse. 
What has struck one sometimes is. How easily some 
people take this profusion of natural loveliness: the 
sunshiny surroundings : the beautiful churches and 
dwellings : the stately services in which God's wor- 
ship is here expressed. We, to whom those are 
given only as Blinks, ei\joy l^em with a hundred- 
fold intensity. The sublime vault, the ivied tower, 
the marveUous music, which thrill us through, are 
taken by very many of our fellow-creatures as mere 
matters of course. Lifted to a higher level, people 
gradually grow unconscious of it And one has 
remarked that the fiwhly-interesting Blink in the 
life of those so favoured, comes to be a glimpse of 
very simple and homely things. A Scotdi parish- 
church after Westminster Abb^ : a stolen night in 
a Kincardineshire village inn after Windsor Castle : 
so is human nature made. It is the change that 
is vividly felt And vivid sensation is fresh and 
pleasant, where it is not painful 

But, unless in lives which are veiy exceptional 
even in a world of work and trouble, the Blink is 
given : the transient pleasant experience, to which 
we look forward, and on which we look back. In 
the driving, worrying day (unless we are to break 
down altogether), there must be some little blink 
of rest It may be ever so short But the time 
must be when we can sit and gaze into the Winter 
fire, and vaguely muse if but for a few minutes : in 
which we can look out on the Summer twilight if 
but for a little while, and rest I have known some 
who through anxious and laborious yean had but 
very little of this : but they would have died had 
they not had some little: and they made much of 
it The driver of a London omnibus said to a 
passenger, who sat beside him and inquired with 
unfeigned sympathy as to the little ways of his life, 
*'It's a long afternoon: but when I get up to High- 
gate about six o'clock I get my cup of tea ; and 
tkcU it wmtQwng to look forward Uk** A little 
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thing serves, yon see, to keep a poor hnman being 
fix)m breaking down. And we have all of ns our 
Blinks of mild enjoyment, hardly known to any 
other mortal, which keep us on our feet: these 
come daily, once or twice or more in the day : if 
we told an unsympathetic soul about them, the un- 
sympathetic soul would think us fool& As indeed 
we should be, for talking about them to the un- 
sympathetic soul Those who have good long 
blinks of rest in each day : and those to whom the 
Lord's Day is indeed a Sabbath-Best : may manage 
to get on wonderfully without anything more. But 
there are others on whom month by month a weari- 
ness of soul and body grows, which asks for the 
longer blink of the yearly Holiday. This may be 
short : but it ought to be complete. As for those 
who are driyen very hard, great statesmen and the 
like, whose burden is heavy beyond one's under- 
standing of how they bear it^ one remarks how 
beyond the yearly vacation they seek every now 
and then their three, five, ten days of rest : always 
a blink : and come back cahned and strengthened. 
Then, interesting events in one's life, interesting 
scenes visited however hastily, are helpful blinks, 
changeful, cheering, reviving. That little fiint- 
stone, taken from the wall of vanished Yerulam, 
recalls a pleasant blink. I have laid it down close 
by my paper : and the time comes back, the last 
afternoon of a departed May, in which I walked 
through the green masses of the ruined Roman city, 
and sitting on the top of what we call a paling (I 
have no doubt they call it something else there), 
looked for two hours across the verdisnt valley upon 
the vast length of St Alban's Cathedral, whose 
tower show^ so plainly, its strange material of 
Roman tiles, used for a second time. I see the 
quiet lane : and the white clouds slowly drifting 
above the grand church and the red little city amid 
masses of green trees. One felt it strange to sit 
there, a solitary stranger, trying to take in the 
scene and to take in that one was there: It is 
stranger now, on many days, to let the little flint 
bring back these things into the sober gray of daily 
work and worry. As you get older, you will try 
hard, and not very successfully, when for a little 
while you are in a strange and interesting place, to 
feel that you are indeed there. The writer, who 
has seen very little, has therefore tried his best to 
make much (to himself) of the little he has seen : 
but he looks, with unfeigned awe, upon the rare 
friend who can teU of his first view of Damascus : 
or how he spent a Sunday on the Mount of Olives 
looking at Jerusalem. How strange an 6](perience 
to do so : and seek to take in where one was : what 
a possession, for all after life, to recall that wonder- 
ful blink of place and time ! I know some folk to 
whom that experience would be so strange, that 
they would rather forego it. Quite ordinary things 
are wonderfrd enough, if really taken in. It si^- 
ficed one I know to walk, two days since, round 
and round the Ciovstei^ of St. Gkorge's Chapel at 



Windsor, for just an hour, in what to him was most 
remarkable company ; dlHgently getting the whole 
thing into his memory. It sufficed, abimdantly, 
to pervade, in solitude, the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey, seeking to catch the genius of the place. 
It is only in a blink these things come home. I 
read once, in an American paper, a letter in which 
an enthusiastic pilgrim described a visit of two 
hours to a certain Scotch city. He wrote very 
prettily: described very vividly: and then he 
sununed up thus. "Never, till I enter the new 
Jerusalem, can my soul be stirred as it was when 
I walked along that street" Now, I walk along 
that street several times upon most days. And I 
never fail to be aware of its charm. It is the most 
interesting street in Scotland, beyond question or 
comparison. But not to any mortal who knows it, 
and every dwelling in it, as I do, can it wear the 
glamour, the strangeness, the mystery, that it wears 
for ever in the memory of the transient pilgrim to 
whom it was and is a blink. 

The blooming season is brie^ is transient^ in 
Nature ; and in our own life, and all its doings and 
ways. It is only for a little while, in the circle of 
the year, that these branches come to that charm of 
blossoms. It is only for little times, capriciously 
coming now and then, that hiunan beings are lifted 
up to be and to do ibe very best that is in them 
to be or do. In the most charming music, there 
are little passages exquisite above all the rest, that 
touch the heart and linger on the ear. In all 
poetry, notably in that of the chiefest poet of all, 
there are gleams above the rest : touches of unutter- 
able pathos, intuitions of inspired wisdom, unap- 
proachable felicities of thought and ezpreasioii. 
You have your few favourite pages, turned to many 
times, in the volumes that most come home to yoa 
and help you : Aye, in that Book which is the Best^ 
there are supreme lines which are sublimely the 
best of all. On a £ai lower level (though high still), 
you know how the marvellously exodlent gleams 
out andd the hum-drum. Bishop Ken's Morning 
and Evening Hymns (which to devout English- 
speaking folk are The Morning and Evening Hymns) 
are survivals from a forgotten Chrutian Year. The 
touching and beautiful Abide tnth me^ is the blossom 
of a somewhat dreary and disappointing volume of 
verses. But reality did the work of genius : the 
light was fading fast when the dying author wrote 
his undying hneSb And gleaming beautifully amid 
a great amount of rubbish, abide for ev^ certain 
soul -uplifting and heart-stirring utterances of St. 
Augustina Yes : the Best^ is a Blink. There is 
the angelic smile, and it flits away : there is the 
voice above all music, and the rest is sUenoe. And 
in our own humble experience, there are the homa 
when we see into things clearly, and can grasp our 
subject; when we can write with a feverish fluen<7, 
the words being truly given to us ; and the sense 
of effort being unknown : when, summoned by no 
skill of ours, there rise from all past life the expeii- 
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ences which can cast light on just the matter in 
hand. Better still, you know the seasons in which 
you feel charitably disposed to every human being : 
in which you can put yourself in the place of those 
who differ from you the most, and discern how 
much may be said for their way of thinking : and 
in which, though really one cannot remember that 
anybody did ever very particularly trespass against 
us, we are entirely ready to forgive such, if any 
such there be. You may even, for a little, attain 
to the position of that fortunate little boy, whose 
memorable declaration was "I feel awftdly jolly, 
and I don't know why." But it is not commonly 
given even to the best of little boys to know that 
mood, unless as a transient gleam in the blank day- 
light of ordinary existence. 

Possibly we never are more painfully aware of 
the Transience of the Best^ and the persistent Sur- 
vival of the Unfittest, than in regard to our higher 
and better life. At the Communion-time, specially, 
you know what it is to be indeed lifted up. The 
power of evil in you is weakened : it seems dead. 
You can truly cast youn care upon your Saviour : 
you are delivered from " care's unthankful gloom." 
You are at your Best : in feith, in temper, in mood. 
Many more are at their best, with you. The 
sorrowful irreverence which too often characterises 
the national worship, is quite purged out on a Com- 
munion-day. Then only (till quite lately) could 
you see the head bowed down in silent prayer, in 
the country churches of Scotland. I have seen 
Gkxi's worship rendered in divers ways, in many 
places : I do not think the solenmity and pathos 
could be exceeded anywhere on earth of the Com- 
munion Sunday in an Ayrshire country church 
when I was a boy. It was indeed a going up to 
the Mount of Ordinances : the old name is musical 
in my ear, and will be to the last. But we used 
to be told that the devoutest communicant must 
soon come down from the mounts and take to the 
daUy path of toil, temptation, wony ; of irritated 
temper and hasty speech : The etherealised minister 
who at the Holy Table expressed feelings and views 
probably a little lower than those of the angels, 
might even be found making a speech in his Pres- 
hytery which reminded some hearers of beings ex- 
actly the reverse. Ah, it was but a Blink : an 
evanescent gleam in the experience of pastor and 
people. Sad, indeed, that it should be such. Sad, 
but true. It seems as though God had said'that 
we poor sinful beings can be at our best and happi- 
est, our most trustful and peaceful, only for brief 
and transient minutes or hours. 

It will not be always so. That may be the law 
below : but there are better things above. And it 
would be Heaven, to have always prc^nt with us 
the veiy best we have known on earth : the very 
best^ purest, kindest, in heart and temper: the 
peace and happiness of the happiest Communion, 
when Christ was veiy near. I do not know how 
beautiful the Countiy may be which we seek : nor 



how glorious the Golden City. It seems as if, long 
ago, there were hawthorn and honeysuckle, roses 
and lOies, even in Galloway, unspoiled from their 
Maker's Hand, which might suffice anywhere. It 
seems as though one had seen, on worn human 
faces, an elevation of devout and happy feeling, 
hardly to be exceeded anywhere. It seems as 
though one had kno\ni good men and women who, 
at their best, could scarcely be better. And we 
shall hold by this : that these bright Blinks are 
indications of what the Better Life will always be. 
There, the beautiful gleam, physical, moral, spirit- 
ual, that was here so transient, will always abide: 
and the everlasting year will be the sweet Summer- 
time. A K H. B. 



^iSiSton papers. 

No. I. 

TN the Assembly of our Church just past, the 
-^ most distressing revelations have been made of 
our want of zeal and earnestness in Foreign Missions. 
I am only a humble member of the Church — neither 
elder, nor yet minister; but the Report of the 
Foreign Mission Committee has grieved and stirred 
me ; and I feel sure that the Congregations of the 
Church of Scotland do but need to Imow the facts 
to strive with God's help to remedy them. And 
therefore I wiU presume to beg the Editor of " Life 
and Work " to lay this sad account before you. 

The annual contributions for all our Foreign 
Missions amount to about £7000 ; the very lowest 
to which our outlay — unless we are to abandon the 
little work we do — can be reduced is £15,000; 
that is, without any attempt to increase our work, 
we must raise £8000 a year more, if we are not at 
once to give up what we are doing. 

Now let us see if this is possible ; we must raise 
£8000 more this year than last ; that is more than 
double the amount of our last year's collection ! 

Dear me ! says some one ; how can it be expected 
that we should at once more than double our collec- 
tions all over the Church ? The thing is impossibla 
We must be reasonable in what we attempt. 

Stop a bit ; before we decide that so large an 
increase is unreasonable, let us see what is the 
amount of our present giving. 

Seven thousand a year or thereby, divided 
amongst one half million communicants, means 
fourpence halfpenny a member, in a ^ole year, for 
sending the gospel through all our three missions 
to the heathen ! 

In other words, three hjdfpervct for the whole of 
India, in twelve months ! Three halfpence for the 
whole of Chin% in twelve months ! Three half- 
pence for the whole of Africa, in twelve months ! 
And this is, dividing the entire gifts of the Church 
among the Members of the Church, making no 
allowance for the givings of children, nor for the 
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immense nnmber of young men and women, not 
yet communicants, who are earning wages, and 
have money of their own which they might, and in 
many cases do, give to the Lord. But if these give 
anything, then our Members do not give three half- 
pence each, to India, to China^ and to Africa, in 
twelve months ! 

And we call onrselyes the disciples of Him who 
gave not silver, nor gold, nor earthly comfort^ bat 
Himself^ His crucified Divinity^ for us ! 

And because He gave Himself for us, we look to 
Him for guidance and joy in life, peace in death, 
and eternal bliss hereafter. 

His last words were, " Qo ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature." And our 
response to this farewell command, given when He 
was just leaving the earth, where He had laid down 
His life for us, is fourpence halfjpenny a year ! 

I am persuaded that the Members of the Church 
do not know this — ^have never thought of it — or 
they would not^ could not, so act But neverthe- 
less it is a shame to us, a burning, terrible disgrace 
and sin, which may well make us ciy, God iorgive 
us. I pray most earnestly that every individual 
who reads this will lay down the Magazine and 
pray, without waiting for bed-time, without wait- 
ing for being alone, that Qod would give to him 
or to her grace to see and do what is right in 
this matter. And having seen each your own 
duty, pray, I beseech you, and strive, those of yon 
who have any influence — and who is there that has 
none t — ^that what ought to be done, may be done, 
in the parish and congregation to which you belong. 
But if, on the other hand, there are any — though 
it is difficult to believe there can be — who will 
attempt to justify the low average of our givings 
by saying that as the National Church we are the 
Church of the very poor, and that that accounts 
for it : to them we would reply, that had we none 
but paupers on the poor roll in our Conmmnion, 
there are few even of those who, if they cared for 
Gkxi's news of love, could not, out of the rare dole 
which the poorest gets at times from somebody, 
spare for the heathen that hal^nny a month which 
\b more than our present giving I 

But we need not combat such objections: I 
believe they will be few indeed. Most of us admit 
the need : how can we find a remedy 1 

In most cases, I believe, the old, simple Scriptural 
plan of a weekly setting apart of some of our means 
for Qod's work, followed, where possible, by a weekly 
collecting of it^ would be found the surest, the 
wisest^ and the best of helping us to realise our 
duty. " Upon the first day of the week," says the 
inspired apostle, " let every one of you " (not those 
only who are getting weddy wages, but every me 
of you) " lay by him in store as Qod hath prospered 
him." And why should we not, each of us, do this 
very thing f 

For the working man, paid his wages on Satur- 
day nighty what fitter time oould be found than the 



Lord's Day morning, in its happy, consecrated 
leisure, to take his mission money out of the com- 
mon purse, and lay it aside for God 1 And for all 
other classes also, the noble, the rich, the well-to4o, 
and those who are struggling hard in professioDs 
or trades for a living, what more blessed h^iiming 
to the holy day could there be than that eadi Sun- 
day morning, say after family prayers, they and their 
children witii item should put into the nussioii- 
box the weekly offering, ready for the collector, ere 
they go with prayer and praise to the House of God t 

For these *' Collectors," too, how oould the young 
and strong, who wish to serve the Lord, and have 
little but their youthful vigour to give to Him, 
better spend one hour of the Sacred Day than bf 
going to the few houses which each may have 
allotted to him, and fetching hence the ready ff&a 
which are to spread the news of the glorioos 
gospel f 

They need not fear that this is week-day work 
It is tJiie Lord's work ; and done, as it should be, 
as unto the Lord, it may most fitly and profitably 
become a part of His service, rendered to Him on 
His own holy day. 

Meantime I pray God we may all consider our 
past sin and present duly in this matter. 

Hopeful. 
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To a Mend in deep despair a minister said, "Dear child, 
do yon not think that God's grace is greater than jour 
•in?" 

^tJT of the deep 
We raise our cry ; 
From the wild storm 
What help is nigh ? 
What might can rock the wavep to sleep 
When deep hat echoes onto deep T 

Out of the deep 
Of sorrow's smart 
What touch can heal 
The broken heart f 
What hand can staunch the wounds that bleed! 
" Chriat's power is deeper than our need." 

Out of the deep 
Of self-despair, 
From guilt's dread load 
And Satan's snare, 
What heart will take the outcast in f 
** Chriat'a love is greater than our ain. 

** Through the wild wastes 

Throuffh raging aea, 

He makes a way, 

Sad soul, for thee ; 
The Saviour will His ransomed guide 
In safety through the angry tidel 

" Kor life, nor death, 
Kor depth, nor height, 
Kor sorrow's sting, 
Nor Satan's might. 
Shall tear us from His hand of love. 
Who died to give us rest above." 

J. C. D. 
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Emma did not, I know, though she 
kept her mind to benelf, being hii brotber's 
widow, and tbe prudent mother of many children. 
Uncle Dick lived with tbem, tbat a, if be could 
be said to live anywhere, being alwi^ on tbe 
move, never liking to stay long in one place, 
and somewhat restless-minded, as those are who 
have passed all their life in rambling about tbe 
world. A " rolling stone" he certainly was, though 
he could scarcely be said to have gathered no moss, 
as be had amassed two fortunes, one after the other; 
bad lost the first, and was now enjoying the second, 
in hie own harmless, but rather eccentric way. 

I doubt if Aunt Emma really liked him ; but she 
was always Tery civil to him ; her chief compltunt 
being, that be never would " take his position in 
the world." That is, be avoided her balls, made 



himself scarce at her dinner' 
parties, and no peisuauon 
could ever induce him to ex- 
hibit his long, thin, gaunt 
figure, his brown haods and 
face, in evening clothes. 
What ■ "guy" he would 
have looked ! as we boys 
always agreed ; and sym- 
pathised with him, and not 
with Aunt Emma. But in 
bU own costume we admired 
bim immensely. Bis gboot- 
ing- jacket, knickeibocken, 
and Panama hat, were to 
us the perfection of comfort 
and elegance. 

As to his cleverness, that 
also was a disputed pomt 
— with some folk. But we 
had never any doubt at alL 
And perhaps we were right 
"A fool and bis money are 
soon parted," says the pro- 
verb. But when they part 
to meet again, that is, when 
a man can hear the loss of 
one fortune, and set to 
work and make another, 
the chances are (without 
any exaggerated mammon- 
worsbip I express it) that 
he ie no< a fool. 

" Yee, I have really made 
two fortunes," said Uncle 
Dick, as we sat by bim, 
beguiling a dull day, when 
the fish refused to bite, with 
innumerable qnestions, till 
at last he "roee" like a 
trout at a fly. " How old 
was I when I lost tbe first 
onel Well, about twenty- 
five — ^just twenty-five — for 
I remember it happened on 
my birth-day, Michaelmas Day." 

" Happened all in one day 1" some of us inquired. 
"Ay, in a day, an hour, a minute," said Uncle 
Dick, with his peculiar smile, half sad, half droll, 
as if he saw at once all the fun and all the pathos 
of life. " But it was not in the day either, it was 
in the middle of the night I went to sleep a rich 
man; by daylight I vas a be^ar. Any more 
questions, boyst" 

Of course we rained them upon him by the doien. 
He sat composedly watching his float swim down 
the stream, and answered none of us ; Uncle Dick 
had, when he chose, an unlimited capacity for 
silence. 

" Yes," be said at length. " It was one night, 
in the middle of the Atlantic, on the deck of a 
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Binking ship. There's a saying, boys, about gaining 
the whole world, and losing one's own soul. Well, 
I gained my soul, though I lost my fortune. And it 
was then that that happened about my sister's 
grapes." 

Now Uncle Dick was in the habit of talking 
nonsense, at least Aunt Emma considered it such. 
In his long solitude he was accustomed to let his 
thoughts run underground, as it were, for a good 
while, when they would suddenly crop up again, 
and he would make a remark, d propos of nothing, 
which greatly puzzled matter-of-fact people, or those 
who liked elegant small-talk, of which he had 
absolutely none. 

'' Your sister's grapes ?" repeated one of us, with 
great astonishment. ''Then you had a sister 1 
Where is she now ?" 

Uncle Dick looked up at the blue sky — intensely 
blue it was that day, as deep and measureless as 
infinity. "Where is she^ I— don't — know. I 
wish I did ! But He knows ; and I shall find out 
some time." Then he added briefly, "My sister 
Lily died of consumption when she was fifteen, and 
I about ten years old." 

" And what about her grapes 1 Is it a story — 
a true story f '- 

"Quite true — to me, though all might not 
believe it Some might even laugh at it, and I 
don't like to be laughed at. No— I don't mind — 
it can't harm me. I'll tell you, boys, if you fismcy 
to hear. It may be a good lesson for some of you." 

We didn't much care for "lessons," but we- 
liked a story, so we begged Uncle Dick to tell us 
this one " from the very beginning." 

"No, not from the beginning, which could 
benefit neither you nor me," said Uncle Dick 
gravely. " I'll take up my tale from the point I 
mentioned, when I found myself at midnight on 
the deck of the Colorado, Australian steamer, 
bound for London, faat going down. And she 
went down." 

« You with her 1" 

" Not exactly, or how should I be here, sitting 
quietly fishing — which seems odd, when I think of 
the hurly-burly of that night. It had oome quite 
suddenly, after a long spell of fair weather, which 
we found so dull that we began drinking, smoking, 
gambling, and even fighting now and then ; for 
we were a rough lot, mostly ' diggers.' These, like 
myself, had worked a ' claim,' or half a claim, at 
Ballarat ; worked it so well, that they soon found 
they had made a fortune, so detennined to go to 
England and spend it. 

" I thought I would do the same. I was quite 
young, yet I had amassed as much money as many 
a poor fellow, a clergyman, or a soldier, or an author, 
can scrape together in a life-timei And I wanted 
to spend it in seeing life. Hitherto I had seen 
nothing at all — ^in dvOisation, that is — having never 
had the least bit of fun till I ran away from home, 
seven years ago, and very little fun niter ; it was 



all hard work. Now, having been so lucky, I 
meant to enjoy myselfl 

"I had never enjoyed home very much. My 
people, good as they were, were rather dull people 
— or at least I thought them sa They always 
bothered me about 'duty,' till I hated the very 
sound of the word. They called my fun mischief, 
my mischief they considered a crime. So I slipped 
away from them, and after a letter or two I gradu- 
ally let them go, or fancied they were letting me 
go, and forgot almost their very existence. I 
might have been a waif or a stray drifted ashore, 
or dropped from the clouds, so little did I feel as if 
I had any one belonging to me. My pe(^le all 
melted out of my mind ; sometimes for weeks I never 
once thought of them, never remembered that I 
had a father, or mother, or brothers — Lily had been 
my only sister, and she died." 

Uncle Dick stopped a moment, then continued. 

" I don't wish, boys, to put myself forward as 
worse than I was, or better. People find their 
level pretty well in this world. It's no good either 
to puff yourself up as a saint, or go about crying 
yourself down as a miserable sinner. In either 
case you think a great deal too much about your- 
self, which is as harmful a thing as can happen to 
any man. 

" Certainly I was no worse than my neighbours, 
and no better. I liked everybody, and most people 
liked me ; I troubled nobody, and nobody troubled 
me. I meant to go on that principle when I got 
back into civilisation — to spend my money and have 
my fling. Possibly I might run down to see ' the 
old follu at home,' whom we diggers were rather 
fond of singing about, but we seldom thought about 
them — at least, I did not And they formed no 
part of my motives for coming to England. I came 
simply and solely to amuse myself. 

" I had just turned in with the rest^ not drunk, 
as a good many of us were that night, but ' merry.' 
An hour after we turned out, and stood facing one 
another, and facing death. A sudden hurricane 
had risen, some of our masts had gone overboard ; 
we had sprung a leak, and work as we might, the 
captain said he believed we should go to pieces 
before morning. He had been drunk too, which 
perhaps accounted for our disaster in a good sound 
ship, and the safe open sea; but he was sober 
enough now. He did his best, and when hope was 
over, said he should 'go to the bottom with his 
ship.' And he went I took his watch to his 
widow ; he gave it me just before he jumped over- 
board, poor fellow ! 

" Well, boys, and what was I going to tell you V* 
said Undo Dick, drawing his long brown hand 
across his forehead. " Oh, about the ship Colorado 
going down, and all the poor wretches fighting for 
their lives, in the boats or out of them, which was 
about an equal chance. We could just see one 
another by the starlight, or the white gleam of the 
waves; groups of struggling men — happily there 
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was not a woman on board — some paralysed and 
silent, others shrieking with terror ; some sobbing 
and praying, others only waiting. For heaven, 
which we all were straight going to, seemed to be 
the last thing we ever thought of. We only 
thought of lifcK— dear life ! — our own lives, nobody 
else's. 

'* People say that a shipwreck brings out human 
nature as notMog else does — ghastly human nature 
in all its brutality j every man for himself, and 
€k)d — ^no, not God, but the devil, for us all. I 
found it so. To see those men, old, young, and 
middle-aged ; some clothed, some half naked, but 
all clinging to their bags full of nuggets, which 
they had tied round their waists, or held in their 
hands, eager to save their gold, until it gradually 
<lawned upon some of the feebler among them that 
they would hardly save themselves. Then they no 
longer tried to conceal their bags, but offeted a 
quarter, a half, two-thirds, to anybody who would 
help them. Nobody did. Everybody had but one 
person to think of — ^himself. 

"For me, I was a young fellow — young and 
strong. I had never faced death before, and it felt 
— well, strange. I was not exactly frightened, but 
I was awed. ... I turned from the selfish, brutal, 
cowardly wretches around me; they had shown 
themselves in their true colours, and I was dis- 
gusted at myself for having put up with them so 
long: I didn't like even to go to the bottom with 
such a miserable lot In truth, it felt hard enough 
to go to the bottom at alL 

<< The biggest of my nuggets I always carried in a 
belt round my waist, but the rest of my ^ fortune ' 
was in my bag. Most of us had these bags, and 
tried to get with them into the boats, which was 
impossible So some had to let them go overboard, 
bat others, shrieking and praying, refused to be 
parted from their Muggage,' as they called it 
They were not parted, for both soon went to the 
bottom together. I was not inclined for that 
exactly, and so, after a few minutes' thought, I left 
my bi^ behind." 

'' How much was there in it f " some one asked. 

** I don't know exactly, but I guess " — he still 
used a Yankee phrase here and there — ^''somewhere 
about seven or eight thousand pounds." 

We boys drew a long breath. ** What a lot of 
money ! And it all went to the bottom of the seal" 

" Yea But, as the Bible says, what will not a 
man give * in exchange for his soul '1 or his life — 
for my soul troubled me mighty little just then; I 
hardly knew I had one till I lost my money. So, 
you see, it was a good riddance, perhaps." 

We stared — Uncle Dick talked so very oddly 
sometimes. And then we bagged him to continue 
his story. 

*' Well, I was standing quiet, waiting my turn 
to jump into the boat — the last boat — ^for two had 
been filled and swamped. Being young, it seemed 
but right to let the older fellows go first, and, 



besides, I wanted to stick by the captain as long 
as I could. He, I told you, determined to stick 
by his ship, and went down with her. He had 
just given 'me his watch and his last message to 
his wife, and I was trying, as I said, to keep quiet, 
with all my wits about me. For all that, I seemed 
to be half dreaming, or as if I saw myself like 
another person and felt rather sorry for myself, 
to be drowned on my twenty -fifth birthday — 
drowned just when I had made my fortune, and 
was going, home to spend it 

" Home ! The word, even, had not crossed my 
lips or my mind for years. As I said it, or thought 
it — I can't remember which, all of a sudden I seemed 
to hear my mother's voice, clear and distinct 
through all the noise of the storm. Boys, what 
do you think she said? ^ Richard^ how could you 
take your sister's grapes V 

** It flashed upon me like lightning — something 
that happened when I was only ten years old, and 
yet I remembered it like yesterday. I saw myself, 
young wretch ! with the bunch of grapes in my 
hand, and my mother with her grave sad eyes, as, 
passing through the dressing-room into my sister's 
bedroom, she caught me in the act of stealing them. 
I could hear almost through the open door poor 
Lily's short feeble cough — she died two days after. 
The grapes had been sent her by some friend — ^she 
had so many friends. I knew where they were 
kept ; I had climbed up to the shelf, and eaten 
them all. 

'^ Many a selfish thing had I done, both before 
I left home and afterwards ; why should this little 
thing, long forgotten, come back now 1 Perhaps, 
because I was never punished for it ; my mother, 
who at another time might have boxed my ears or 
taken me to father to be whipped, did nothing, 
said nothing, except those few words of sad re- 
proach, ' How could you take your sister* s grapes 9* 

" I heard them through the horrible tumult of 
winds, and waves, and poor souls struggling 
for life. My life, what had I made of it? If 
I went to the bottom of the sea, I and all my 
money, who would miss me? who would care? 
Hardly even my mother. If she ever heard of my 
death — this terrible death to-night — she might 
drop a tear or two, but nothing like the tears she 
shed over my sister, who, in her short life, had 
been everybody's comfort and joy. WhQe I 

" * Mother,' I cried out loud, as if she could hear 
me there, many thousand miles off, * Mother, for- 
give me, and I'll never do it any more.' 

'' I had not said this when I was ten years old 
and took the grapes, but I said it — sobbed it — at 
twenty-five, when the * it ' implied many a selfish- 
ness, many a sin, that my mother never knew. Yet 
the mere saying of it seemed to relieve me, and 
when, directly afterwards, some one called out from 
the boat, ' Jump in, Dick ; now's your turn !' I 
jumped in to take my chance of life with the rest. 

" It was given me. I was among the eighteen 
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that held on till we were picked up, almost skin 
and bone, and one of iu raving mad from thirst, 
by a homeward-bound ship, and landed safely in 
England. No, boys, don't question me, I won't tell 
you about that time ; / canX** 

It was not often Uncle Dick said " I can't ;" in- 
deed, it was one of his queer sayings that eaiCi was 
a word no honest or brave lad ought to have in 
his dictionary. We turned away our eyes from 
him — he seemed not to like being looked at — and 
were silent 

''Well, I landed, and found myself walking 
London streets, not the rich, healthy, jolly young 
fellow, who had come to have his fling there, but 
a poor shattered wretch, almost in rags, and just 
'a bag of bones.' All that remained of my fortune 
was the few nuggets which I had sewed into my 
belt. I turned them, not without some difficulty, 
into food and clothing of the commonest kind, to 
make my money lajBt as long as I could. I did 
not want to come home quite a b^gar ; if I had 
been, I should certainly never have come home 
at all. 

« By mere chance, for I had altogether forgotten 
times and seasons, the day I came home was a 
Christmas morning. The bells were ringing, and 
all the good folk going to church. My mother, 
too, of course. We met at the garden gata She 
didn't know me, not the least in the world, but 
just bowed, thinking it was a stranger coming to 
call, till I said ' Mother,' and then 

''Well, boys, that's neither here nor there. It's 
a commonplace saying, but one can't hear it too 
often, or remember it too well — that, whatever 
else we have, we never can have but one mother. 
If she's a good one, make the most of her ; if a 
middling one, put up with her ; if a bad one, let 
her alone, and hold your tongue. You know whether 
I have any need to hold my tongue about your 
grandmother. 

"But I can't talk about her, or about that 
Christmas Day. We did no£ go to church, and I 
doubt if we ate much Christmas dinner ; but we 
talked, and talked, straight on, up to ten o'clock 
at night, when she put me to bed, and tucked me 
in, just as if I had been a little baby. Oh how 
pleasant it was to sleep in sheets again — clean, 
fresh sheets — and have one's mother settling the 
pillow and taking away the candle 1 

" My room happened to be that veiy dressing- 
room behind the nursery where Lily died. I could 
see the shelf where the grapes had stood, and the 
chair I climbed to reach them; with a sort of 
childish awe, I recalled everything. 

" ' Mother,' I said, catching her by the gown as 
she said good -night and kissed me, 'tell me one 
thing. What were you doing on my last birthday ) 
That is, if you remembered it at aU.' 

'^ She smiled. As if mothers ever forget their 
boys' birthdays I and then a very grave look came 
into her feu^. 



" ' My dear, I was clearing out this room, turn- 
ing it into a bedroom for any stray bachelor, little 
thinking the first would be you. But I did think 
of you, for I called to mind a naughty thing you 
once did here, in this very room.' 

« < And you said over again how could I take my 
nstet't grapei f I heard it, mother, heard it in the 
middle of the Atlantic.' And then I told her my 
stoiy. 

" Now, boys, I ask nobody to believe it, but I 
believe it, and my mother believed it to the day 
of her death. It made her happy to think that 
in some mysterious way she had helped to save me, 
as mothers never know how, when, and where, some 
word of theirs may save their wandering sons. 

" For I was a wanderer stUL I stayed with her 
only a month, while my nuggets lasted, and then I 
worked my passage back to Australia, and b^an 
again in the same way, and yet a new way. New 
in one thing at least, that every Sunday of my 
life I wrote to my mother. And when at length 
I came home, too late for her ! it was not quite 
too late for the rest of you. Bad is the heat, may- 
be, but I've tried to do my best" 

" Oh, Unde Dick !" For he had been as good 
as a father to some of us, sent us to school and to 
college, and, what we lUced a great deal better, 
taken us fishing and shooting, and given us all 
sorts of fun. 

" So, boys," said he, smiling at our demonstra- 
tions of affection — and yet he liked to be loved, we 
were sure of that — " you have a sneaking kindness 
for me after alii And you don't think me alto- 
gether a villain, even though I did once take my 
sister's grapes)" 

NoU. — It may interest ntden to know that this story is 
really " founded on fact ; " one of those inexplicable facts 
that we sometimes meet with, and which are stranger thisn 
anything we authors invent in our flotions. 



How gently Thou dost deal, my Ixnd 1 
'Tis not so hard to die ; 
The change should bear a softer word. 
This passing to the sky. 

I thought the foe was fierce and grim. 

And would the soul appal. 
But in the unknown path, synd dim» 

I find no foe at alL 

I thought it was a wild dark sea. 
Where winds were keen and shrill ; 

It is as calm as Galilee, 
When Jesus said, *' Be stilL" 

Tis a strange land that lies between 

The shadows and the lisht ; 
But *tis a path where He nath been, 

And He will lead me right 

I know He is not far awav, 

But soon will take my hand. 
And lead me from this light of day 

Into the glory land. 

Author unknown. 



NoTX. — 27ie Editor requeeU Correspcmdents to excuse him from corresponding about IfSS.f and begs them to 

write on one side of the paper only. Me cannot undertake to return MSS. 
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CHRIST OUB PROPHET. 
B; Ser. Gbobob Wilson, Cramond. 

" XeMT man ^>alx Wm thii man.' — Johk vii. iS. 
rPHB Prophet is one to whom and through whom 
■*■ God speaks. Two things, therefore, go to 
make the Prophet — an insight granted by God into 
the divine secrets or mysteries, Etnd a commission 
from God to communicate these secrets to others. 
To/oretell or make known events before they come 
to pass, may be, and often is, part of the office of the 
Prophet ; but prediction is not of the essence of that 
office, l^e Prophet is not so mnch the /or^teller as 
the /ortA teller — one who speaks out the will of God 
with the clearneM and authority that spring from the 
consciousness of having received a direct message 
from God to deliver, and of delivering it in God's 
name. From the nature of the case, the Prophet's 
message to man is mainly a declaration of God's 
purposes and overtures of grace. Hence the 
preaching of the Old Testament Prophets was 
principally a setting forth of the salvation yet to 
be accomplished, while the preaching of the New 
Testament Prophets was, in the main, a publication 
of the salvation already wrought out. When, 
therefore, the Messiah was predicted as a Prophet, 
it was announced that He should be the great organ 
of God in communicating to man the terms of 
redemption and the conditions of a holy life. And 
when our Lord appeared on earth He became, and 
still continues to be, tbe great Prophet of the 
Christian dispensation, " revealing to us, by His 
word and Spirit, the wUI of God for our salvation." 

It is evident that Christ derived all the truth 
which He taught from direct communion with God. 
He was, doubtless, a teachable child in the home 
at Nazareth, and a diligent papfl at the synagogue. 
His discourses show accurate knowledge of Jewish 
history and literature, penetrating and discrimi- 
nating appreciation of nature and huroan nature, 
piercing mental vision, and unerring judgment. 
But His reputation as a Prophet does not depend 
upon natural endowments and scholarly acquire- 
ments. The Christian mind is shocked when 
Christ is spoken of as a ripe scholar, or an eminent 
critic, or a man of genins. He received the truth 
He taught directly from Qod. He kept His intelli- 
gence and will in a state of absolute and constant 
dependence upon tbe divine mind, and His speech 
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was at all times the organ of the divine wisdom. 
" I do nothing of Myself ; but as My Father hath 
taught Me, I speak these things"— -John viii 28. 
" The words that I speak unto you I speak not of 
Myself: but the Father that dwelleth in Me, He 
dceth the works " — John jdv. 1 0. He was not like 
one of the ancient Prophets, receiving an occasional 
message by immediate revelation, for His intelli- 
gence and will were in a state of complete and 
constant surrender to God, so that He had experi- 
ence of no other attitude in life. In every mental 
movement he was in union with God, and every 
word was spoken under the most perfect self- 
repression, and in the assuntnce that He was illu- 
minated and commissioned as the Prophet of His 
Father. 

And notwithstanding this manifest self-repres- 
sion in Christ as Prophet we find that the great 
theme of His teaching was Himself. He is called 
by John " the true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world " — John i 9. He says 
of Himself, "I am the Truth "—John liv. 6. It 
is this feature of His teaching that places Him so 
high above all other Prophets, and makes Him not 
the founder of a school but of a religion that bears 
His name. In Him the scheme of salvation, that 
would bring together the ported wills of God and 
man, takes the form of a holy person, and that 
person becomes the expositor of His own character 
and worL But in this self-exposition there is no 
self-assertion. In all His teaching concerning Him- 
self He was obedient to the behests of the divine 
mind. When He asserted Hia highest power — the 
power of life and death — He affinns, "If I bear 
witness of Myself, My witness is not true. . . . 
The Father Himself which sent Me hath home 
witness of Me " — John v. 31, 37. He was at once 
the Father's voice and the father's theme, the 
meesenger and the message, and in this combina- 
tion of a fearless self-expositton with an absolute 
self-repression we see in Christ a Prophet that 
spake as never man spaka 

In His teaching Christ's aim was to reach 
individual hearts. He came to earth at a time 
when the State was evetything and the individual 
nothing. Bnt He took life out of the glare of 
publicity, and set it before God in the silence of 
isolation, and taught the value of individuality, 
and the gravity of personal reeponsibili^. Of 
course He did not teach this as life's highest 
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attainmeat But He did teach that it was life's 
fint and most essential aoquiiement It was from 
the union and fellowship of , redeemed, renewed, and 
Ulununated individualB that the Church was to 
spring, with her corporate privil^es, functions, 
power, and gloiy. Hence He spoke to men with 
the view of producing a spiritual result. He did 
not speak to please, for His words shattered His 
popularity. He did not speak merely to inform, 
for He answered few of the questions that were 
put to Him. He did not refer to the problems of 
life over which He found earnest thinkers striving. 
He rather added to popular perplexity by bring- 
ing new and more startling questions into view. 
His teaching was mainly directed to the doud 
of sin over the intelligence^ causing blindness ; to 
the pain of sin in the hearty causing misery ; to the 
fetters of sin round the conscience, causing bondage ; 
to the reign of sin in man's nature, causing spiritual 
deatL He did not overlook intelligence, but He 
touched thought on the side where thought touches 
Ood ; He did not insult reason, but He spoke to 
reason that He might win it to the fellowship of 
faith ; He did not overlook the pure, social laws of 
earth, but He lifted Hfe above the natural into the 
spirituaL His words were words of truth dropped 
into the deep soil of man's spiritual nature, from 
which new Ufe would spring up, and men come to 
realise that goodness is a growth from within, and 
not a mere reform from without He said to all 
men, " The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life " — John vi 63. It is the 
spirituality of Christ's teaching that accoimts for 
the charm of its simplicity, and yet makes it so 
hard to be understood. The self-asserted, the 
proud, the impure, the worldly wise, stumble at it, 
miss its meaning, and wrest it. The humble, the 
penitent, the self-accused, the teachable, can see its 
beauty, understand it, accept it, and it makes them 
wise, and pure, and strong. They feel that at the 
feet of other Prophets they may grow learned, at 
the feet of this one they grow wise. They see that 
other Prophets speak of a heaven, of circumstances 
outside of life and far away, but this Prophet 
speaks words that build up a heaven in the human 
soul, and they feel that this internal heaven sheds 
its '' dews of inspiration" on all life's duties. 

There are other features of Christ's teaching that 
might be illustrated did space pennit We might 
refer to its method and form, and point out how 
these illustrate the great truth that the success of 
Christ's teaching depends upon the spirit in which 
men come to the study of it. We might refer to 
His reticence and patience in revealing truth as 
men could bear it We might refer again to His 
perfect calmness, the absence of prophetic frenzy in 
His discourses. We might refer yet again to His 
infinite hum^ui tenderness, showing how He spoke 
to the human heart as one who knew its longings, 
and as one who carried in His pure bosom the 
Borrows of all men. We might refer also to the 



continuity of Christ's prophetic function in the 
Christian Church, and diow how in His ordinanoee 
and by His Spirit He communicates to us the will 
of God. But as we have only space for half a ser- 
mon we must leave these to the research of oar 
readers, and dose with a word of direction as to bow 
we may profit by the study of the teaching of Christ^ 

If what we have said as to the spirituality of 
Christ's t«iching be true, it follows that we cannot 
go &r in the study of it if we are not in heart and 
life in spiritual affinity with Christ It is doubt- 
less true that he that comes to God must know and 
believe.that He is ; but the knowledge that precedes 
the first exercise of faith, and that comes before 
the soul makes a oonsdous surrender unto God, 
cannot be^ and need not be, extensive. The sool 
that is crushed with a sense of unforgiven bid, the 
mind that is at enmity with God from the very 
nature of the case, cannot understand or appreciate 
the words of Christ He has united the loiowing^ 
of His doctrine with the doing of His wilL In the 
school of Christ attainment in truth is conditioned 
by attainment in holiness ; a dear undeistJinding 
is only promised to the pure in heart 

If we would be truly taught by Christ the 
mysteries of God^ we must sit at His feet and 
give to His words all the weight of divine author- 
ity. There is need for watching against the 
insult of reason even in the sphere of religion. 
And before a man accepts a guide for eternity he 
will weigh well the daims of his teacher. Bat 
surely the readers of this Magazine are satisfied 
of Christ's right and power to guide them. Let 
us accept Christ at the levd of our own pro- 
fession. We call Him Son of God, Saviour, 
Master, and Teacher, but have we sat at His feet 
and listened to His voice, as if we realised the 
meaning of the terms by which we name Him t 
Let us think of more than laying foundations in 
apologetic evidence. It is weary work at any time 
to read for the discovery of error, to watch for slips 
of the mind, for feiults in the thought, for blemishes 
in the form. But in religion the weariness of con- 
stantly sitting in judgment exhausts the q[>irit» 
and faith vanishes. Let us make up our mind 
as to Christ's claims, and then come to Him as 
our chosen, authoritative, infallible teacher; and 
taking our place at His feet, like little children, 
let us learn to receive His truth in the love of 
it If we take this attitude and listen to Him in 
this spirit, He will speak to us with the voice of a 
fnend. He will hide nothing from us; He will, 
by His Spirit) dear the iimer eye that sees, and 
make dear the truth that is to be seen, and lead 
us on to realise that the blessedness of eternal life is 
to know God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent^ 

In studying the words of Christ, let m remem- 
ber that the great mission of the Comforter ia to 
bear witness of Him to those who believe. The 
life we live as Christians is life in Christ by the 
power of the Holy Ghost There is full scope for the 
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exercise of the finest literary faculty in appreciating 
the teaching of Christ. But this will not take us 
to the heart of the matter : there is required what 
the Scriptures call spiritual discernment, and this 
comes to the humble mind that waits on the illu- 
mination of the Spirit of God. We may under- 
stand this by thinking on the great differences 
among men in their power to discern the beauti- 
fuL Two men stand before a picture or a statue ; 
they are equal in education, and equally earnest in 
the study of the object But the one sees no 
beauty ; the other sees a grace that gives him in- 
tense joy. What is the secret of this f Is it not 
that he who looks on the object as " a thing of 
beauty" has an endowment of which his neigh- 
bour is practically devoid 1 He sees it in a light 
that never lay on land or se& Now, man, by 
reason of sin, is so perverted in spiritual vision, 
that he does not naturally possess the gift of dis- 
cerning fully the beauty of tiie teaching of Christ 
And no literary culture can give him this endow- 
ment; but by the illumination of the Spirit he 
receives it The Holy Spirit makes him a kind 
of spiritual artist, and sheds a light on the words 
of Christ that never lies on the page of the merely 
speculative student. The sussion of the Spirit, 
according to Christ's own words, is this : " He 
shall glorify Me : for He shall receive of Mine, and 
shall show it unto you" — (John zvi 14). 

We must, above all, study Christ's teaching pro- 
gressively. Some of us know the steps of progress 
in learning a foreign language. We beg^ with 
the alphabet, then we pass on to words with their 
inflections, in time we study the arrangement of 
words in simple sentences ; we then attend to the 
grouping of clauses and the construction of sen- 
tences in the different kinds of composition ; and 
lastly, we pass from mere grammar and construc- 
tion to the delights of l£e literatura This is 
something like the progressive continuify with 
which we must study the teaching of Christ To 
the heart of sinful man it is a kind of foreign 
tongue. But in diligence there is hope. If we 
are careful to remember that progress in knowledge 
and goodness must go on together,— cardul to re- 
member that Christ refuses to teach us a new 
truth tiU we have put into life and deeds the 
truth He has already taught us, — we may hope 
that in due time our spiritual culture will be per- 
fected. Wonderful progress! we begin to learn 
like new-bom children, blinded with the light of 
the world in which they have come to live ; but 
in Qod's guiding we end with a vision that can 
look upon an angel standing in the sun. 

Church of Scotuind's Guild or Youno Msn's 
Union. — We expect to report soon to our readers the 
progress of this Assodatiou. A letter has been sent to 
all Ministers, with saggestions for the formation of 
Branch Associations. A Young Men's Bible Class, or 
any other organisation of Yonng Men for purposes 
wholly or paruy religious, may become a Branch Asso- 
ciation. 



PAPERS BY MINISTERS WHO HAVE VISITED IT. 

VIL — The Temple Abba — CondwUcL 

By Rev. Jambs MacGregor, D.D., St Onthbert's, 

Edinbuigh. 

FROM the summit of OHvet we see the Temple 
area, as I have already described it, a level 
rectangular plateau, rather more than 5()0 yards 
in length from north to south, and more than 
300 yards in breadth from east to west It is 
surrounded by a massive wall, showing on the out> 
side from 50 to 80 feet above the present external 
level of the ground, and going down beneath the 
present sur&ce as far sometimes as frt)m 80 to 
125 feet, till it reaches the living rock. Had you 
been sitting here in the days of David, instead of 
that high and broad plateau you would have 
seen simply a great rocky ridge, somewhat flat- 
tened on the top, and surrounded on all sides but 
the north with ravines, in some places 200 feet 
deep. You woidd be looking on Mount Moriah, 
the lowest of the four steep hills on which 
Jerusalem stands, or rather stood. It is named 
in Scripture but once, but that in a passage 
of singular definiteness (2 Ohron. iii 1). There 
must have been strong reasons to lead a king, 
even with the wealth and the power of David, 
to propose the erection on that bleak and narrow 
hill-top of a mighty temple to €kxL These reasons 
are well known to my readers, and will be at once 
recalled by mentioning that on that hill-top, on the 
narrow plateau which crowned it, was the thresh- 
ing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. There seems 
no reason to doubt the Jewish tradition that that 
same hill-top on which stood the altar of burnt- 
offering formed also the altar on which the great 
father of their race was prepared to offer his costly 
sacrifice. Such a tradition helps to explain the 
selection of so unsuitable a spot for the splendid 
buildings which were now to cover it David 
gathered the material and the wealth ; he left the 
erection to his son. The problem was, on the 
narrow summit or ridge of a hill to rear a structure 
which, for its imposing dimensions, was to be the 
wonder of the world. How did Solomon solve the 
problem? How did he accomplish the daring 
design 1 From the very bottom of these gorges on 
the east, south, and west, he reared enormous 
retaining walls, firmly founding them on the Hving 
rock below, raising them ia courses of massive 
masonry, averaging four feet in depth, tiU they 
reached the height of the summit of the ridge, and 
then filled in the whole vast space with material, 
amounting to many millions of tons, till he brought 
the whole to one uniform level These walls are 
those still standing on the east, the west, and the 
south, with the exception of a part at llie south- 
west angle, which belongs to the time of Herod. 
They still enclose the temple area, though mostly 
underground. Instead of being visible in all their 
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immense proportions from top to bottom, as they 
once were, thej are coTered externally with rubbish 
to an enormous depth. There is no such mural 
masonry in the world. There is one stone at the 
south-east angle, and high up on the wall too, 
which weighs 100 tons ; and tiiere are many of 50 
tons (1 K^ y. 17). 

You haTe the east wall before you. Look at 
that north-east angle ; you see 40 feet of it above 
the ground. An excavation was made there, and 
that wall was found to go down 135 feet below the 
external surface ; so thjU; if it was all laid bare at 
this moment it would be 175 feet in height As 
reared by Solomon to the present level of the area, 
it was 1 50 feet high. Excavations were made at the 
other end or south-east angle, and the height of the 
waU was found to be about the 8am& Phoenician 
characters were found on the stones. Here, then, 
you have a mighty retaining wall of enormous 
stones, with a sheer height of 150 feet, the height 
of a good-sized steeple. But that was not alL 
The great builder was not content with this effort of 
architecture. This was not enough for the front of 
the house of his God. On the top of that Oydopean 
wall Solomon reared his cloister or porch, — a vast 
pillared arcade, 220 yards in length, and at least 
50 feet in height, with a broad pathway between the 
pillars, so that you have here a pile of building 
200 feet in height ; and as the original bottom of 
the valley was 100 feet below the foundation of 
the wall, a person looking from the top of the 
cloister had beneath him a dizzy depth of 300 feet 
That porch was the wonder of Jerusalem for ages, 
and survived its many sieges and destructions tiU 
that final one which left not one stone standing on 
another. When they read John z. 23, " and Jesus 
walked in the temple in Solomon's porch," I won- 
der if my readers had any idea what that porch 
was. 

One sitting here on the top of Olivet would 
have looked through that arcade and over it upon 
a building itself small, but surrounded by noble 
courts, and for which all this immftTise preparation 
was made. It was the Temple of Solomon. It 
is difficult to ascertain its exact dimensions. If 
we take the cubit at 21 inches, it was, accord- 
ing to Josephus and the Bible, 105 feet long. 
The Bible niakes the height exactly half of this — 
probably referring to the height of the sanctuary 
within — ^while Josephus, probably including a story 
above the sanctuary, makes its height equal to 
its breadth, this defect in proportion being doubt- 
less obviated by the surrounding courts. Josephus 
{AfUiq. xiii 3, 2) and the Bible agree that the 
height of the whole structure was 210 feet (2 
Chron. iii 4), giving us to understand that this 
probably was a tower over the entrance porch front- 
ing east, on either side of which, it is also supposed, 
stood the famous pillars Jachin and Boaz, which 
were 40 feet higL The Temple is believed to have 
stood well back in the present area, and to the 



west of the Dome of the Rock, and to have been 
roofed with cedar overlaid with gold. A probably 
larger erection, for it took thirteen yean to build, 
while the Temple was finished in seven, was the 
palace which Solomon reared at the south-east 
angle, where there is a remarkable coutse of 
masonry, which is nearly double the height of the 
ordinary courses, being about 6 feet high. 

What the eye of the beholder then seated on 
Olivet took in was, to the left, the great palace 
rising out of its yawning goige, and in front a pile 
of massiye and mighty building of stone of dazzling 
whiteness, reaching from the bottom of the Kedron 
YaUey to the top of the tower, a height of 410 
feet There is not within the British Islands any 
architectural structure at all iqyproaching the Temple 
of Solomon with its adjuncts, in solidity and magni- 
ficence. 

Let us pass finom the days of Solomon to thoee 
of Christ The old Temple has gone, but another 
occupies its site. The iralleys have so fu been 
filled up, but the eastern widl is still a splendid 
object, and its glorious porch remains. We find 
that Herod the Great has increased the area to its 
present size by taking in the palace of Solomon and 
ground to the south-west To him we owe part of 
tiie present southern wall, and we have evidence 
from the excavations that while the building below 
the surface of the ground is of rough bat musm 
masonry, the part above the sur&ce is, in careful 
structure and in size of stones, in keeping with the 
ancient building. From vall^ to valley along the 
entire length of this mighty wall, which waa 150 
feet in height and 307 yards in length, he reared 
the magnificent triple cloister known as the Stoa 
Basilica. We know what the effect of a few great 
columns is — witness the Bantheon, or even the 
Calton Hill. But here was an art»de with four 
rows of enonnous Corinthian oolmnns, 18 feet in 
circumference, with forty to the row, the outer row 
being flush with the external wall Beneath these 
columns were three spacious pathways, the middle 
45 feet and the side ones 30 feet wida A penon 
walking under these mighty colonnades could look 
down a depth of 300 feet The effect of the whole 
was such as has probably never been surpasaed by 
any building on eartL "Its appearance vhen 
perfect," says Ck>lonel Wilson, "must have been 
grander than anything we know of elsewhere. It 
is almost impossible to realise the effect which 
would be produced by a building larger and higher 
than York Cathedral standing on a solid masa of 
masonry equal to the height of our tallest church 
spires, and to this we must add the dazzling 
whiteness of stone fresh from the masons' hands." 
That spectacle of architectural splendour had often 
arrested the eye of the Master ; but there was one 
supreme moment in His life when it affected Him 
to tears. It was a Sunday morning, towards the 
end of March or beginning of ApA (10 Niaan), 
when nature in Palestine is at its loveliest Along 
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with His discipleB He had apent the Sabbath quietly 
with the friends at Bethany. He was now making 
His fiist and His last triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem. It was along the low road from the village 
to the city which lies far aboye it, and whence by 
fai the most impressive view of Jerusalem is still 
to be obtained. It looks as if rising out of an 
abyss. At a sudden bend of that road the magni- 
ficent spectacle which we have just described broke 
in a moment on His view. The great wall rose 
high above them, its white columns flashing back 
the light of the morning sun. The Temple towers 
rose up behind) bearing on them the memories of a 
thousand years. 

He knew the terrible tragedy — the last of a long 
series of such — which would be enacted there 
within the next few days, and how, in consequence, 
and within a few years, all this splendour was to 
end in blood and fire. " And when He was come 
near, He beheld the city and wept over it" (not 
cSaicpuo-cv, shedding tears silently as at the grave of 
Lazarus, but licAaiKrcv, weeping aloud, Luke zix. 
41). 

If such were the eastern and southern walls of 
this wonderful enclosure, the western was not in- 
ferior. It overlooked the deep valley of the Tyro- 
piBon, as the eastern overlooked the Eedron, and 
was equally massive and strong. " It still exposes 
to view much of the sur&ce which was seen in the 
time of Solomon, but there is a much greater 
amount now covered by rubbish ... It was a 
stupendous wall 84 feet in height, from the rock 
to the floor of the outer court, and above this rose 
the doisters. At the present time the wall remains 
intact, but 60 feet of it are covered up by the fill- 
ing in of the valley ; so that the part where the 
Jews now wail is 60 feet above where people once 
walked about in the valley below." It was chiefly 
filled in liy the material taken fit)m Zion when the 
Maccabees, labouring night and day for three years, 
greatly lowered that hill, so that it should no longer 
command the Temple area. Four gates pierced 
this great wall, and mighty arches and causeways 
crossed the valley, connecting the Temple with the 
upper dty and witii the palaces of Herod and Pilate. 
The spring of the arch known as Robinson's arch is 
IB still visible, and is familiar firom photographs. 
Since the day the Romans destroyed their Temple, 
the Jews have never ceased to worship beside tiiat 
ancient walL Eveiy Friday afternoon they meet 
there to read the Book of Lamentations, and to 
pray for themselves and their race. Enter that 
small enclosure, and you have before you as touch- 
ing a spectacle as this sujQfering world can show. 
It is crowded with Jews of both sexes, young, 
middle-aged, and old, and gathered firom all lands. 
Do you wonder that they ^ss these mighty stones 
and thrust their hands into the crevices, leaving 
written prayers as near as they can to the Holy of 
Hdies) Look at them, their bodies rocking to 
and firo; listen to their wailing ; see the tears — ^no 



mock but most genuine tears — streaming down 
their pale faces, and your heart is differently shaped 
fix)m mine if it is not touched into tenderness at 
the sight of that passionate love, that inextinguiah- 
able hope. 

The northern waU of the Temple in the days of 
Christ ran along the line of the present raised plat- 
form. By £ur the most conspicuous object in that 
direction was a great tower at the N.W. angle of 
the present Haram area, which had been ori^nally 
built by the Maccabees, and which, having been 
greatly enlarged and strengthened by Herod, was 
called by him Antonia, after his fiiend Mark 
Antony. It was a fortress and a palace in one, 
and though cut off firom the Temple by a deep 
rock-cut ditch, it was connected with it by passages 
and stairs which gave its possessors complete com- 
mand of the sacred enclosure. (See Acts xxL 35, 
40.) From its position and immense sise and 
strength, it conmianded the greater part of the 
city. It was the last stronghold seized by Titus ; 
and then, after the grimmest and greatest si^ 
whereof this blood-stained earth hath record, in 
which 1,100,000 Jews perished by fiimine, faction, 
fire and sword, the Temple fell, and buried in its 
ruins the Jewiish nation. 

I have only to add that the underground quarries 
are still visible whence the Temple stones were 
taken, and that the whole of the area which I have 
now described is honeycombed with enormous cis- 
terns supplied by water -channels which were cut 
thousands of years ago. 



IX. Helped by Little Thikos. 

WHEN I was a boy, a man of very exceptional 
ability and culture was appointed to fill a 
certain position (in Mesopotamia), for which a much 
rougher man would have been a great deal better 
fitted. It was as though a rasor of refined edge 
should be set to cut blocks, some of them singu- 
larly knotty. You have read wise and beautiful 
pages which tell the story of that Ugly Duck 
which was thought little of because it was far too 
good for the comprehension of those among whom 
it had to liva The quacking tribe contenmed it 
because it was so unlike ducks in generaL But 
the day came wherein the vilipended creature fell 
into the society of those who could appreciate it. 
And then, all declared it the most beautiful of 
beautiful birds. For the Ugly Duck was a noble 
Swanl 

I will not in any way indicate the walk of life 
in which this accomplished human being was placed. 
Nothing turns upon that But I may not unfitly 
say that if any reader of this page fancies he knows 
it, he is quite mistaken. The world is bigger than 
some good folk think. 

But this eminent man had a dog, whose name 
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was Help, A very good name. One day he was 
out walking through the fields, attended by this 
faithful companion. The dog disappeared from 
view. Whereupon its master, seeking to call it 
back, called out, Help^ Hdp ! On which a satur- 
nine old blockhead, one of a group of self-sufficient 
blockheads standing by, turning to his neighbour, 
said, Ay : KiU need help. This was intended as a 
joke : not unseasoned with tnith. And a roar of 
laughter followed. 

No doubt, he did need help. But only in the 
sense in which all mortals, set to do work and to 
bear burdens, need it It may be supposed he got 
it For, after the difficulties of the first start, he 
applied his faculties to the task appointed : he filled 
his place: he did its work admirably: he kept, 
through many years, the highest level of the esteem 
and affection of all who knew him. And their 
number was not small. In a year or two, no one 
thought of saying he ''needed help." In after 
years, I eigoyed the privilege of knowing him welL 
And I can testify that I was helped by him as I 
have been by veiy few. Ah, how long ago ! But 
he is not forgotten. 

I have written, iTo one thought of saying he 
needed help. 

I mean, of course, save as we all do ; the wisest 
and strongest of the Race ; as really as the weakest 
and flightiest I suppose that all wise and good 
men and women, more and more as they grow older 
and experience increases, are specially inclined, at 
the beginning of each day, to make very urgent 
application in that Quarter fh>m which only comes 
sufficient help : and to say, veiy seriously, that 
they will not presume to set them to the divers 
and manifold duties of a new day unless in the 
simplest reliance on something beyond themselves : 
unless in the humble hope to be counselled by that 
Wisdom, and upheld by that mighty Power. 

I do not know any more real Fact, in the life of 
many aging folk, who have been trouble-tried and 
are growing a little weary. We live in that hope. 
If we had it not, we should break down. We are 
not self-sufficing. We must be buttressed from 
without There never were spoken nor written 
words truer to the experience of all people worth 
counting, than certain very familiar ones which tell 
how ''we have no power of ourselves to help 
ourselves. ** 

But, though I am quite sure that all Help comes 
from the same Source, ultimately : and that there 
is just One Hand in aJl this Universe which does 
in fact hold us up : yet things far more than are 
commonly recognised as such may be Chbist's 
ministers: and the stream of grace that comes 
from Above may be conveyed untainted to our 
poor hearts through very little and humble channels 
of communication. I think we forget this : what 
lowly and simple agencies may be used by our 
Blessed Saviour to do His work and convey His in- 
fluenca No doubt, " The Word, Sacraments, and 



Prayer," are chiefest Means of Grace : but they aw 
not the only ones. I believe that the Means of 
Grace are actually innumerable. I believe that 
every little thing that helps us is a Means of Giaoe. 
That blossoming hawthorn-tree whose beaoty and 
fragrance turned the mind quite away from certain 
irritative thoughts to something better : that little 
green hill, treeless, no more than great fields of 
growing com, which turned so miraculously verdant 
in a short-lived gleam of summer light, and smiled 
in your worn face till the deepened lines went and 
the heart was calmed and soothed : if Christ used 
these common things to make you gentler and 
kinder, to draw you away from a cold and grace- 
less tract of spiritual contemplation : what vere 
they but pleasant Means of Grace f And it is in- 
finitely touching to see by what small aids human 
beings bear their burdens and get through their 
day's work. We are drawn closely and Idndly to 
any mortal, when we come to know his little ways : 
when we come to know to what a degree he is 
helped by very little things. 

It was no more than a poor 'Busman, driving 
through the weary London streets, who was recorded 
on one of my last pages as bdng sostained through 
the long afternoon by the prospect of his cop of 
tea: something to look foruoard to. But some, hold- 
ing high place, and holding it worthily, would 
thereupon haVe hailed that poor 'Busman as a 
brother. And truly, though the 'Bnsman's lot 
be lowly, the kind and wise man to whom he 
said the words and who repeated them to me, 
would be recognised by you (if I told you his 
name), as filling just as exalted a position as 
man could well hold. And there have been very 
eminent men who not merely could sympathise 
heartily with a fellow-mortal helped greatly hy a 
little thing, but who (when you came to know 
them well) would tell you how much they them- 
selves were helped by little things. Was there 
ever known by any who will read this page a wiser 
and better man than Arthur Helps 1 I trow not : 
and I suppose that most of those who knew him 
would agree with me. There is sometimes an irony 
in the sound of names : and it is probably best that 
names should not suggest any meaning. So shall 
we be delivered from stupid jokes about 77ie old 
Story, and the like. But how many weary and 
perplexed souk did indeed find help in the author 
of Friends in Council f And that which he gave, 
he was content to receive : to receive from any 
quarter where he could get it Though he often 
wrote and talked in a certfdn playfrd humonr, there 
was always the foundation of trath in what he said. 
And he once wrote, " 1 confess that life wonld he 
somewhat insupportable to me without a pond : s 
squarish pond, not over-clean." Kindly r^er, let 
us suppose all cynical witnesses away : and let me 
ask you, confidentially. Have you not your pondf 
Is there not some little thing in your didly life that 
fiUs, for you, the place which was filled by that 
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squarisli pond in the life of Sir Arthur Helps 1 It 
is many a year since a sturdy shepherd, living in a 
bnely cottage far among Dumfries-shire hills, said 
to me, " You may think it a dreary life : but when 
I come in at evening out of the snow, and sit down 
by the fire, with Chamber^ Journal to read, I envy 
no mortal I" A certain tiuman being, holding just 
as high a place in this world as can be held by any, 
who on certain solemn occasions had to read a 
speech in the hearing of a great assemblage, said, 
"I should break down, but that I press my 
knuckles hard into my knees." An eminent 
preacher once told me that he could not face the 
heavy strain of ministering to a laige congregation 
of educated folk, but that he always walked to 
church on the same side of the street, and stood in 
his vestry upon the same precise spot each Sunday 
before going into churcL Tou may say, of course, 
that this is superstition : as when Doctor Johnson 
felt the day would not go well unless he touched 
the tops of certain iron posts in Fleet Street as he 
passed them, and set his feet on the same stones in 
the pavement as he approached his door. All I 
say is that it is &ct : and that the like fencies are 
powerful in the lives of many more people than you 
would think. "I have my own way of doing 
things, and I must not be put out of it :" One has 
heard such words said l^ very eminent men, dis- 
charging very conspicuous functions. A very little 
bit of green turf, velvet-like : a dump of evergreens, 
with a great standard rose-tree rising out of it : a 
short avenue of horse-chestnuts, blading with the 
floral ilhmiination of June: two or three great 
beeches, the smooth bark below, the verdurous 
cloud above : how much these things have been in 
the lives of men, not wholly inconsiderable 1 In- 
deed, one has remarked that natural beauty, the 
charm of green grass and green trees, is much 
more in the life of one who possesses but very little 
of it^ than in the life of those to whom profusion 
has brought only satiety and insipidity. The grand 
parks and gardens which charm the transient 
visitor, are sometimes a mere weariness to such as 
live among them continually. Thus Providence 
redresses Uie awful inequalities in the lot of rich 
and poor. No one in tUs world can reckon up the 
real help and comfort, in bare and suffering lives, 
that come of the box in the window of a poor 
dwelling in a stuf^ London street : the box bright 
in the early Spring with crocuses fresh from God, 
and in the warm Summer-time filling the little 
chamber with the perfume of homely sweet-peas 
and mignonette. One little rose-tree, beautiful and 
fragrant, may fill a great space in the daily life of 
a tried and disappointed souL I have seen the 
worn &ce of a dying girl brighten wonderfully at 
the gift of a few flowers. I remember a poor lad, 
dying of consumption, sitting by his mother on an 
old up-turned boat by the seaside, and saying with 
a very wan smile as Uie summer breeze blew gently 
upon him, "Ah, this is fine." I never saw him 



but once : I never heard him speak but these words : 
and it is more than thirty years since. Did not I, 
but two days ago, behold one who has his burden 
both of work and care, sitting in measureless con- 
tent by the side of a little stream, that brawled 
over great blocks of red granite in white foam and 
thunder) All round, rose the everlasting lulls: 
the stream was firinged with brushwood and low 
trees : the solitude was utter, save for the intrusion 
of a quiet and little party that had come from far : 
the fleecy clouds drifted overhead : the sun blazed, 
glorious as on the First Day. These things suf- 
ficed : everything b^ond them was put aside for 
the time. The record is preserved, 1^ a great and 
loveable genius, of one who (for a little space) was 
by very perilous means lifted up to a r^on in 
which he was victorious over all the iUs of this life : 
which indeed are many. And a prophet of these 
latter days has no better message to conv^ as 
touching these, than that we should keep our mind 
so hvsj with hard work that we shall have no time 
to think of them. Surely it is well that by Grod's 
good mercy there are those simple souIb to whom 
He conveys some little healthful rest and peace by 
the sound and sight of the amber torrent that tears 
over the red granite rocks amid lonely Highland 
heather. Less» indeed, has sufficed. Less touch- 
ing aspects of Nature have soothed and satisfied a 
soul, wearied in the great strifes of the great world. 
It was a cabbage-gajrden that contented the great 
Emperor Diocletian, when he had laid the purple 
aside. The tidy rows, the great bunchy heads, 
availed to cheer him. And he did not hesitate to 
say that all this was better than to be the Roman 
Emperor. O, wearied and worried souls, angered 
by ills and meannesses you cannot redress, seek the 
reviving quietness of sacred Nature : and He who 
made both you and them will calm and help you 
by green grass and green trees ! Furthermore, if 
you desire to find the Volume that is in deepest 
sympathy with every aspect of the Creation with- 
out and every strange and incommunicable experi- 
ence of the Soul within you, it is not £ar to seek. 
It is the Book of Psalms. 

" I like to see anything right : It lightens the 
mind. Doctor." Such were the words once said to 
one I know. There was the sad, worn old fisuse. 
The frailties of age were gathering. The fireside 
was growing cold. The statement was made in 
a quiet sorrowful voice. Yet to see and keep 
little things right was a sober satisfaction. Strict 
tidiness is a secret of human content I have set 
this fully out before : and I am not going to repeat 
mysell But I say here, to slatternly and confused 
folk, Try it For to diligently see that all you 
can reach is kept scrupulously Right, is to range 
yourself in the great Battle of this present state of 
things. A. K. H. B. 

The fact of an atonement, not atgaing abont it, alone 
finds and meets a sinner crying ont for mercy. — ^The late 
Dr. Norman Maolsod. 
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" Thoa cam*8t not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place God meant for thee." 

Tbxhob. 
By L. B. WALroBO. 

PART IX. 

THE next thing was that Laniel GroTe itaelf 
oould not oontain the &ther*in-]aw of an earra 
Bon. 

Middlamaaa miut "poll down hia hams and bnild 
greater," or, to be more exacts must endeaTonr, by 
inhabiting more of a mansion, by poeaeaaing more 
acrea, and by aeattering or, as he woold have 
phraaed it, in^eating hia money more widely, to 
puah himself into notice^ to make hia way into the 
coveted sphere just above his own, which is ever the 
ambition of the foolish. He did not aspire to 
mnch ; he did not eipect to move in Nora's set, he 
was wont to aver londly — his daughter and her 
huaband were far too grand folks for a plain man 
like him; — ^he had no wiah to poke his nose where 
he was not wanted, bat he shcmld like to eat the 
mon^-grubbers : and accordingly, the saborban 
villa was sold, and a ooontry residenoe, a few 
stations fiEurther away from the town, with some 
fiur shooting attached — a great point was made of 
this on Mr. Wade'a account — was taken into con- 
sideration. Glendov^ looked well and soonded 
well ; everybody was satisfied; and the move was 
made without one-third of the ado that there had 
been over the infinitely lesser previous migration. 

Perhaps there was not equal pleasure in the 
transit either. No Jem was now at hand with 
beaming fiice to announce discoveries, and with 
untiring good-humour to play the drudge. There 
were no consultations over carpets and curtains, no 
contrivances, no inventions, no eager hunts after 
treasures and curiosities, as had been the case when 
everything was strange and delightfol to the dty 
children coming to a garden of their own. Laurel 
Grove had been a scene of mirth, and bustle, and 
wild excitement then, but now everything was done 
properly, according to Mrs. Middlemaaa, who, al- 
though she had not been above enjoying the former 
bu^y time, thought it behoved her on this occasion 
to ait by with folded hands while hired men 
removed her household gods, and a fashionable 
upholsterer arranged her new drawing-room. All 
was done properly, and there was a house-warming 
to complete the whole, to which our good Lindsay 
waa bidden among the guests. 

Of a sadden Middlemass seemed to have resumed 
his partiality for the companion of his youth ; he 
waa ahrewd enough to diacover that Lindsay — poor, 
unpretending Lindsay — ^was more of a gentleman, 
and was likdy to be discerned as such by gentle- 
men, than those who usually firequented his table ; 
and the new respect for Mb humble Mend which 
arose from this conviction tended to make him 
solicitous for his company in public, however little 



he might relish it in private. He recognised 
instinctively that Liudsay's countenance was worth 
something to him on making his first i^pearance 
among new neighbours. 

Furthermore, it quieted hia conscience, which was 
not always to be quieted, to see the good man 
about He would not own even to himself that he 
shirked anything like confidential interoouTBe, that 
he held his former mentor well at arm'a length, 
only permittiog him to make a third in a walk, or 
to join a circle in the sitting-room ; — ^no, Lindsay 
was there, was his own guest, was fed on dainties, 
was made welcome to horses and carriages, and 
what more could he wantf Ostentatiously the 
fiither wrote to his absent son during the visit, and 
very regularly he attended the parish church on 
Sunday mornings ; but it did not esci^ the notice 
of our observing firiend — he almost wished it had 
— that both ^e correqxKidence, about which no 
small stir was made, and divers other little circum- 
stances, which might have passed as ordinary and 
of frequent occurrence, elicited comment among the 
uninitiated. On one occasion an unlucky remark 
fit>m one of the children caused the paternal brow 
to redden, and the same day a look of surprise fitim 
a servant drew forth a r^oinder frx>m his mistress 
which only made matters worse. Mrs. Middlemass 
understood the situation it is true, but knew not how 
to meet it, and her sharp ^ What are you waiting 
fori Do as I tell you directly 1" merdy served to 
point the meaning of the footman's hesitation. 

Family prayers had by this time disi^peared 
from the daily routine. " For what with the lads 
haviog to catch a train instead of an omnibus," said 
Middlemass, ''and what with getting them up in 
time and off in time, we have not been able to 
manage prayers of a morning of late. I found no 
one was down if I did come in from going my 
rounds before breakfast, and the housemaids don't 
care to be interrapted in their work if we waited 
till after break&st What with visitors too, — they 
are the onea that lie a-bed the worst, and of course 
you can't say anything in your own house — I just 
thought it best to give up the practice for a time, 
till we got more settled. Then at nights it is every 
bit as awkward. They keep coming in one after 
another at all hours, and demanding meals, goodness 
knows when. It's not decent to have the door-bell 
ringing and ringing when you are on your knees in 
the middle of it alL" 

The door-bell rang aa he spoke. 

'' There, you see, that's the way of it," continued 
Middlemass, pleased at the confirmation of his 
words, and pulling out his watch as he glanced at 
his wife. "Close upon eleven o'clock, and here 
comes my gentleman dinnerless or supperless — 
wanting food of some sort anyway, — just as if he 
could not have been here three or four hours ago ! 
Been at the theatre, I suppose. When you and I 

were young, Robert- " he paused for a moment, 

and turned his head aside, listeningi 
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*' I will go and see what he wants," said Mrs. 
Middlemass, rising rather hurriedly, and dropping 
her needlework as she left her seat. She was 
alone with her husband and his friend, as it hap- 
pened, for lindsay had outstayed the other guests. 
It had been intended that he also should have left 
in the morning, but a sudden emanation of warmth 
on the part of his friend had been responded to, 
and he had granted a day more. *' Aiid we will 
hare one quiet evening," Middlemass had said, as 
though he really desired it It had been enough — 
but he wished afterwards he had not been so ready 
with the request. All had gone well, however, 
until the ringing of the door-bell, and on the whole 
he had not been sorry to have had so good an 
opportunity of explaining several matters at which 
he had known Lindsay must have inwardly de- 
murred ; he had thought he had set him right on 
all scores, when just as he had, or thought he 
had, settled the prayers question likewise, a doud 
appeared in the dcy . 

" I daresay," said Mrs. Middlemass, looking back 
from the door, " he— he has brought some one with 
him." Then she glided out, barely opening a 
sufficient aperture to admit of passing through, and 
carefhUy turned the handle after her. 

" Some one who makes a precious noise, if it is," 
muttered Middlemass, with a sudden cessation of 
volubility. " Humph 1" pushing his chair impa- 
tiently back from the hearth-rug. *' Humph! 
This is all veiy fine. Toimg scamp 1" under his 
breath. 

The sounds in the hall grew louder. 

"No need to interfere. Mrs. Middlemass will 
see to it all," continued the master of the house, 
addressing his companion, who, however, had not 
spoken. "She can do eveiything — that's to say 
— eh — yes, that was just what I mean to say," 
endeavouring to recollect himself. "She can do 
everything, and yon and I need not trouble our- 
selves. We can go on with our talk," looking 
uneasily round as he spoke nevertheless, fbr some- 
thing approaching to a scuffle outside was audible, 
and voices which rose and fell, and which seemed 
at times approaching their own doorway, arrested 
curiosity and attention. For several minutes Mid 
dlemass appeared to sit on thorns, his brows lowered 
over his eyes, his fingers clasped and unclasped 
each other nervously, more than once he half rose 
as though about to go out, but the noise in the 
hall grew fidnter, died away along the passage, and 
immediate relief was obvious. 

" I daresay, friend Wat was a thought snappish 
and tmdutiful," observed the parent, lightly ; " he 
holds his own with his mother or anybody now, 
and he has a temper of his own, I can teU you. 
I leave her to manage him ; they understand each 
other, and it is best not to meddle.* He wUl not 
come in here ; he will not disturb us. They have 
a long drive out, Robert, a long drive and a rail- 
way journey first, — we must not be hard upon 



them. We are a good four miles from the station, 
and though one should be thankful to have a station 

there at all, for there was none a few years ago 

Well, my dear ?" as lus wife r&«ntered. 

" He had got very wet," said she. Neither of 
them spoke of their son by name, or as if the tardy 
arrival could be any other than their boy Wat ; to 
them that late do(»r-bell meant inevitably "he." 
" He had got very wet," was all the motiier said 
now. 

"Very wetf Oh." Her husband waited for 
more. 

" Yes, very wet I thought it better he should 
change his things at (mce," continued Mrs. Middle- 
mass, seating herself slowly and composedly; hot 
somehow, as she endeavoured to xe-thread her 
needle beneath the invcduntary gase of two pairs 
of eyes, the hand which held it trembled. 

" I heard the rain a Httie while ago," observed 
Lindsay, hofnng thus to help out what he could 
not help fearing was an embannsament which the 
other two would fiun he should not have witnessed. 
" I heard a shower on the inndow-panes." 

"You did t Yes. VeiytraeL I heaid it pelting 
myself" rcgoined Middlemass, with curious eager- 
ness. "And very wetting rain it was, 111 be 
bound. You see Lindsay heard it," he added, 
turning to his wife ; " he knows what westcoimtiy 
rain is. He has gone to bed, has het" after a 
pause, obviously referring to that other "he" this 
time. 

" Yes." 

No more was said on the subject until husband 
and wife were alone, when the truth could be 
acknowledged. "So provoking that it should 
happen to-night of all nights !" cried MiddleoiasB. 
" The young reprobate, to go add disgrace ns in 
this way! If it had only been when we were 
alone, or even when we had*a lot of people in the 
drawing-room, and you could have smuggled him 
off without any one's being the wiser ; but no, he 
must needs let lindsay Imow, of idl people! I 
could have bitt^ my tongue out, I was so vexed." 

"Do you suppose Mr. Lindsay noticed, thenl" 

" Noticed t of course he did. Lindsay's no fool, 
whatever you may think, and yon might have seen 
by his putting his word in about the rain that he 
was tiying to help us oat." 

" He might really hacve thooj^t it" 

" Nonsense. He heard rain, of ooorae, but what 
are a few drops to a hale young mani I said all 
I could say, but nobody could have been taken in. 
Well, I shall give Master Wat a good sound rating 
for coming drunk into bis fiith^s house at this 
time of night, and yoo tail him — mind yon tell 
him when yoo are by yourself — that I am veiy 
angry indeed about it Maybe that will frighten 
him. Ihavenever been hard upon the yoangsters; 
I have never kept them in hand as Jem woold 
have had me do ; they have no banness to kick 
I over the traces in this way. I could have stood 
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it if he had been a bit aquifi^ at the wedding, 
if the champagne had got into his head then, 
or at a dinner, or on an occasion — it's a bad 
habit, but we must not draw the bow too tight — 
but this fuddling when there's no excuse for it is 
perfectly ridiculous) The young scapegrace, he 
might have let Lindsay out of the house first." 

" Yes, indeed." Mrs. Middlemass sighed. 

'' It was well he got home safely, and no bones 
broken. Ill tell ye one thing, wife, if this occurs 
again, I'll put a stop to it somehow; he shan't 
haye that tipperty dogcart to driye home in, he 
shall walk on his own legs ; I'm not going to be 
sent for some fine night to see one of my sons 
lying dead in a ditch." 

The next morning Wat appeared pale and cross, 
but otherwise much the same as usual, and as no 
notice was taken of anything amiss, Lindsay was 
b^;inning to hope that his impressions on the pre- 
yious eyening might proye to have been erroneous, 
when they were reviyed l^ the following : — 

*'I say, sir," said Wat, suddenly addressing his 
father, " I say, sir, do you know that it is a farce 
altogether Davie's making believe to do work at 
Brown and Smith's) Brown called at the office 
yesterday to know what you meant to do about it 
I was in at the time^ so I saw him ; he says Davie 
is no good at alL And he says " 

— " You have no call to speak," growled his 
fiither, roused to forget his caution. " It is not 
for you to be throwing stones at your brother, I 
should say. He, at leaBt, keeps respectable hours, 
and " 

— " Where is he now 1" 

"Where is he now) At his work, of ooursa" 

" Of course, is it 1 And he slept in town last 
night, did hel Not he. He is far enou^ away, 
playing football under another name " 

— "Mr. Lindsay" — ^Mrs. Middlemass turned to 
her guest with a flush on her cheek — "you wiU 
have a wrong impression if Wat does not explain 
himsel£ The young men are often obliged to play 
their games under other names, because it does not 
do for them to seem to be n^lecting their busi- 
ness " 

— "But he %i n^ecting his business if he 
is off after football at this time of the week," 
broke in her husband, more wroth at such an 
instance of idleness than he would have been at any 
delinquency. " And he shall hear of it too. What 
is his governor about not to let me know 1" 

"Rt>bably he does not know himself," said 
Wat^ with a laugh. 

Evidently it was as well not to permit of more 
reydations firom the brother who, conscious of his 
own shortcomings, was tiius endeavouring to divert 
attention and reprimand on to the head of another. 
Middlemass gloomed in silence, his wife scolded 
the young ones, and Wat played disdainfully with 
his knife and fork. Lindsay thought he had never 
sat through so oppressive a meal, but it came to 



an end, as even the longest of such repasts do, and 
with a heart heavy witii forebodings, he prepared 
to take his departure. He followed Middlemass 
into his private room, however, first 

"You must go)" said the host, "you must) 
Well, then, it is no use tiying to stop you. 
'Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest' 

If you could have stayed " Lindsay could very 

wdO, but he did not say so. " If you could have 
stayed," pursued the speaker, "why, there's Nora 
and Cniiarley coming next week — at least we have 
asked them, and no doubt they vrill come, and it 
will be their firot visit to the new placa I think 
even my fastidious son-in-law will approve of Glen- 
dovey. I don't fancy he cared for Laurel Grove, 
it was not the kind of thing he had ever been 
accustomed to ; but this is a different shop alto- 
gether. We are not going to make any fuss with 
him — if there had been a grandchild, now, but 
there's nothing of the kind, though they have been 
married these three yeans — so we are just taking it 
easy. They wouldn't come to the housewarming 
— at least they couldn't, I ought to say — and 
Mrs. Middlemass and I are not inclined to put our- 
selves about so soon again. These gala doings are 
all very well, but they are a great nuisanoe ; the 
boys get upset " he stopped abruptly. 

" WiUiam," said his friend discerning at length 
the coveted opening, "WiUiam, will you take, 
without offence, a friendly word or two ) They are 
not spoken without thought and prayer, and — and 
pain. William, you and yours are yery dear to me ; 
and I cannot leave your door this day, nor remem- 
ber you on my knees this nighty without easing my 
conscience of the burden it bears for your sake. I 
cannot see you going the way to ruin " 

— " Ruin 1" said Middlemass, starting. " Ruin ! 
My good sir, I haye a balance " 

— * Eternal ruin," said Lindsay. " You " 



—"Oh, if it's only 'eternal ruin,'" said Middle- 
mass, endeavouring to laugh, " we know what that 
means. I thought you had got it into your head 
that, what with one thing and another, I was 
getting out of my depth in the matter of the purse ; 
that I was living beyond my means. Let me teU 
you, there is no fear of that Between ourselves, 
my finances never were in a more fiourishing state ; 
and, as for Glendovey, why, I look upon it as an 
investment, sir " — forgetting, in the interest of the 
subject, who was his auditor. " There is nothing 
extravagant in buying land when you have the cash 
handy; it must be doing something: and a pro- 
perty Uke this increases in value every day." 

" I haye no doubt it does," said Lindsay, resolved 
not to be talked down, now that he had once taken 
the initiative. " I have no doubt that, as regards 
this world, William, you know yery well what you 
are about But it was of the world to come I 
would speak." 

" Oh, as to that, Robert, you have spoken to me 
of the world to come ever since we were lads to- 
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gether, and nothing haa come of it yet^'' said Mid- 
dlemass, in a light, scoffing tone, which was inex- 
pressibly painful. ' ' I know you of old for a croaker ; 
and upon my word, 'tis enough to make any one 
hipped, living alone as you do. You think so much 
about eveiy trifle, that you are ready to take fright 
at nothing. I am not one of your veiy pious souls, 
you know very well, I never was " 

— " Your son was." 

"What soni Oh, Jem. Ay, that he was, and 
see what came of it !" 

" When he was here," said Lindsay with emotion, 
" I saw things diflerent to what I see them now. 
You assembled your fanuly, WiUiam, morning and 
evening, to worship their Maker; your children 
were instructed in divine things; you yourself 
approved and commended, if you did not in all 
things practise, a godly lifa What did I find here 
last Sabbath day ) Your sons and their associates 
were round the billiard table the most part of the 
day — you yourself among them, if I mistake 
not — 
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— " Once in a way," said Middlemasa. '* Once 
in a way " 

— "Scarcely a Bible or devotional book was 
opened, scarcely a member of the household went 
to church; there were guests at dumer, servants 
at work " 

— " Upon my word," said Middlemass, bitterly, 
" you made good use of your own time, if you were 
taken up observing all that !" 

"How well do I recollect," pursued Lindsay, 
sadly, and unmindful of the taunt, " how pleased I 
was with the apology you offered on my first re- 
visiting you after our long separation. You tdd 
me I had but homely fistfe to expect, for that Jem 
had got you to prohibit cooking on Sundays." 

"And so he hadl What thent He had got 
me to do more than that, for I never would say Uie 
boy 'Nay,' as no one knows better than you. 
What was the return he made for it all I It's easy 
to reproach me, I am different, we cure different, 
all of us, since those days ; whose fiuilt is it ? I 
had a wife, and I idolised her ; she died and left 
a child who was her very image^ and you know 
what he was to ma My Dinah's son was more to 
me than all my other children put together ; and 
I was justly punished for making such a difference, 
when he forsook me and his home to live with 
strangers. I don't deny I was a better man when 
he was here, I don't say the boys weren't inclined to 
better ways, and we were all happy enough and 
comfortable enough; but I ask who is to blame 
that things have changed f Jem deserted us — ^you 
yourself backed him up ; and now, all these years 
afterwards, you come to me and cast it in my 
teeth 1 I must say — I must say that if ever a 
man was unjustly accused, I — ^I — I " 

— " I did not mean to accuse," said Lindsay 
gently. "God forbid that I should. What you 
say is true enough in so far as it goes ; but, Wil- 



liam, why thus lean upon your son, why trust to a 
fellow-creature, a frail reed like yourself for yonr 
eternal salvation 1 Can he do anything lor yon 
when that day comes whereon each one sevenDy 
and separately must render up his own aoootmtl 
You have God's Word to teach you, God's Holy 
Spirit to strive with yon; what more is needed! 
What will it avail then to plead that yon were 
willing to be a follower of Christ as long as Jem 
was by your side, but that directly you were left 

to yourself " 

— " Left to myself^ ay, that is just what I have 
been," cried Middlemass, obstinately disregarding 
the argument, and adhering to his grievance. '*If 
ever a man was left to himself^ that's what I have 
been. D'ye mean to say that I have nothing to 
complain of in that t D'ye mean to tell me that 
when the Almighty gave me a son who might hsTe 
been the help and comfbrt of my life, He i^[)pioTed 
of his flying off among the savages, and ne^^ecting 
his own people I I knew well enoujg^ how it wodd 
be; I warned ye both, but nobody would listen; and 
now yon come to me>-it's too bad." 
Lindsay knew not what to say. 
" Of course I have my troubles like other men," 
continued Middlemass, lapsing of a sudden into 
querulonsnesB ; " of oooise I don't wish to pretend 
that the boys are all they should be, and Fm 
willing to own that I don't keep 'em in dieck as 1 
might I do my best^ but if Jem had been lif me 
to make a stand — ^if s up-hill work fighting alone, 
and Mrs. Middlemass always sides with her chil- 
dren ; if there had been two of us we could have 
held our own. Besides which, they never contested 
with Jem; they obeyed him, they were fond of 
him; it was wonderful to see them — ^wonderfoL 
However, that's past, and what's done can't be 
undone." 

"But it can at least be amended," ideaded 
Lindsay, earnestly. "Oh, believe me, William, 
this is not a matter to be put aside with a sigh to 
what might haye been. You are called upon to act 
now, *Now is the appointed time, and now is 
the day of salvation,' and in these things it is life 
and death, heaven and heU, an eternity of happi- 
ness or misery, which you are to decide upon. The 
years are fljring past us both, William, and a veiy 

few more will end them " 

— " Oh, pshaw 1" cried Middlemass, jumping to 
his feet "Yon speak as if we had »bm^ one foot 
in the grave 1 Now, look here, I know that what 
you say has a great deal of reason in it; I know 
that it would be better for me and for us all if 
we paid more regard to religion, but I don't like 
long &ces. Jem never made them ; he would as 
soon have thought of preaching as of flyings" 

"Butwhat am I to dot" said poor Lindsay. He 
was at his wits' end, and could not shorten his &ce 
if he would. " What can I say ? I have offended 
you- 
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— " Offended 1 I am not offended." 
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" But you will not liflten V* 

« Listen 1 No, that ib just what I won't do. 
Get me my Jem back again," said Middlemass — 
(not that he meant it, as we know). " Gret me him, 
and he may say what he likes. But as long as my 
own son considerB a parcel of negroes are better 
worth Christianising than his old &ther, I cannot 
see that I'm to be blamed if I don't trouble my 
head about being Ghiistianised either." 

EI)e ietebisetr i^efn Testament. 

No. IL OuB Need of it, and some of the 

Good it doss. 

l^pT first paper showed that the Beyision has 
«^^ done nothing to imperil the general accept- 
ance of the great doctrines of the Christian faith 
among ns ; that, on the contrary, it has done much, 
and might have done more, to bring prominently 
before ^e English reader ihe proof of those doc- 
trines given in the New Testament Scriptnres. But 
it would not be fidr to the BeTisera that we should 
simply meet possible objections to the results of 
their long labours ; and I propose to show in this 
pKjper tluit those labours were called for, and that 
they have lessened the difficulties which beset the 
reader of the edition of King James. 

Not a few of the difficulties in what we may 
henceforth caU " The Authorised Version'' (though 
it was never authorised) arose from the imper- 
fect text of the Greek Testament, to which alone 
the translators, up to the time of King James, 
had access. Our readers are aware that until the 
invention of printing, shortly before the Beforma- 
tion, all existing copies of the New Testament 
were written on leaves — originally of parchment 
or vellum, and latterly of some more perishable 
material — and that these were preserved more or 
less carefully in the libraries of monaateries, or in 
national repositoriea. When the first translators 
of the New Testament began their work the Greek 
text of the original of which they made use was, 
in the main, that found in the Greek Testament of 
Erasmus. But Erasmus had veiy few manuscripts 
at his command; in the Apocalypse he had not 
even one complete Greek manuscript, but had to 
eke out his Greek text by turning the old Latin 
translation of the Greek Testament into Greek 
All who followed Erasmus (as, for example, Stephens 
and Beza, whose editions form tiie ordinaiy or ''re- 
ceived " text) tried, by comparing one manuscript 
with another, to find what were the very words 
in which the sacred compositions were originally 
written, but could not, although they did their 
veiy best, be half so sure of having the original 
words as any purchaser of a modem copy of the 
Greek Testament is. Within the present genera- 
tion the very oldest manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment in existence has been published — ^it is in 
the Vatican Library in Bome — and the next 



oldest (if indeed it be not as old as the other) 
has been discovered in a monastery on Mount Sinai, 
and published by the greatest critic of modem 
times. Besides those two there are many others, 
which have quite of late been for the first time 
read and copied and printed by competent scholars ; 
so that we are rapidly approaching to something 
like certainty upon what the manuscripts give 
as the original text of each book of the New 
Testament 

There is also another source of evidence for the 
original text, which in our own day is coming 
clearly to light It is found in the use of very 
early translations of the Scripture into the languages 
of various lands. It can be proved that as early 
as the second century — or a few years after the 
death of the Apostle John — the New Testament 
was translated into Syriac, into Latin, and into 
the languages of Egypt Old manuscripts contain- 
ing those translations have been discovered and 
used in recent years, and it is, in most cases, easy 
to see what must have been the Greek firom which 
the translations were made. Of those translations 
(or Versions as they are called) very little was 
known by the Protestant Church until the present 
century. 

In short, therefore, as regards the two sources 
of evidence for the original text of the Greek Testa- 
ment — the Manuscripts and the Versions — ^we are 
&r in advance of the early English translators, and 
their translations can no longer suffice for our use. 

But — some plain reader may say — are we in 
doubt as to the words of Holy Writf Are we not 
sure of the very Word wherein God has revealed 
Himself to man ? In all sincerity the scholar may 
assure such an inquirer that if you take all the cases 
of "Various Beadings," where one authority puts the 
words in one way, and another puts them in a differ- 
ent way, and settie them as you like, there is no one 
doctrine of our fidth, no vital fiict of our New Testa- 
ment history, which will be at all affected. The 
English unbdievers 170 years ago tried to shake the 
&ith of the people in their Bible by saying that 
Mill's Greek Testament (the great critical Testament 
of those days), showed some 30,000 Various Head- 
ings; and that therefore no pious reader of the 
Bible could be sure of his having God's word in 
his hand. The greatest permanent service to his 
country which is associated with the name of the 
prince of critics — ^Bentley — ^was done by the power 
and scorn with which he crushed those inalign 
assailants of the English Bible. It would be easy 
to show in our own day that although those Various 
Beadings are perhaps three times as numerous as he 
supposed them to be, — because there are far more 
than three times as many important copies of the 
manuscript-original under the scholar's eye, — it still 
remains trae that they show the difference between 
the early manuscripts to be in trifles compared 
with the great essentials in which they are at one. 

Lest any one should be puzzled by the phrase 
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"Yarioufl ReadingBy" I should like to say that in 
many cases it means no more than that one MS. has 
" Christ Jesus,'' and another has " Jesus Chrilst/' 
and a third has "He," when naming our Lord. 
But perhaps it is worth while to show hy a &ir 
sample what they are. I take the first page of 
the gospel narrative (after the genealogy) in my 
Greek Testament It contains St Matt L 17-24. 
Here are the Various Headings. In verses 17 
and 20, some spell the name " David," and some 
" Daveid." In ver. 18, some read " Jesus Christ ;" 
others, " Christ :" some omit a word literally mean- 
ing "for," which is translated "when as" in the 
Authorised Version : some read " birth " and some 
"generation" (ia the Greek a mere question of 
spelling). Ver. 19, "not willing to make her a 
public example ;" others say, " not willing to make 
a public exposure." The Greek word for " secretly " 
is by some spelt with the lett^ Iota (equivalent 
to our " e") in it, and by others without — as though 
one should write " secretlye " and another "secretly." 
Verse 22, some miss the word "the" before " Lord;" 
and verse 23, some read, " They shall call his name 
Emmanuel," others, "Thou shalt caU his name 
Immanuel ;" and again, some read as a translation 
of Immanuel "the Q^A with us," others, "Gk>d 
with u&" There are some Various Readings in one 
clause of verse 24 which axe difficult to represent 
to an English reader, but the differences may be 
fairly put thus : — " TKiM Joseph being nxMi from 
sleep," or ^ Joseph being arti/iud from sleep." ^ 

These specimens will give a fiiir idea of the points 
of difference between various authorities ; they are 
minute, and for the most part are comparatively 
immaterial ; while the great narrative of the mira- 
culous birth of Jesus Christ is the same in them 
alL And when we are estimating the value of the 
Revision, we have ample grounds for being glad 
that it brings the English reader more nearly than 
before into the position of one who has a correct 
Greek text In what remains of this paper I pro- 
pose to show hm this eorrtet text removes difficulties. 
More will be given hereafter. 

The first illustration (Luke v. 6) takes up rather a 
minute point, which conoems the proper translation 
of tenses, but in the A V. (by these letters we 
may denote the Authorised Version) it contains a 
diffictdty : — " And when they had this done, they 

^ The principles of the ReviBers are not always easily 
nnderstood. Our old version, ver. 24, read, "Then 
Joseph being ndsed from sleep ; " the Revisers say, ** And 
Joseph arose from his sleep ;" but there is no word for 
hia in the original, nor any use for it in English. Again, 
they change " had bidden " into " commanded," which 




our old version read, ''But white he thought on these 
thinffs;*' the Revisers have it "But when he thought 
on these things." Is this change worth while? Is it 
not a more correct translation than either to say, " But 
when he devised these things " f There are a sreat many 
changes in the opening of St. Matthew which alter the 
familiar rhythm without much need.' 



inclosed a great multitude of fishes : and thdr net 
brake. And they beckoned unto their partners, 
etc." If their net broke we cannot understand 
how the coming of the partners aiabled them to 
take in the great draught of fishes which filled 
both ships. But in the R V. (Revised Vetsioii) 
we read "their nets were breaking. And they 
beckoned unto their partners." Their nets were on 
the point of giving way, when the timely help of 
their partners prevented the calamity.^ 

In John V. 2-5 the R V. reads, " Now there is in 
Jerusalem by the sheep ^ofo a pond which ib called 
in Hebrew Bethesda, having five porches. In these 
lay a multitude of them that were sick, blind, halt, 
withered. And a certain man was there,'' etc This 
omits aU reference to the periodical coming of an 
angel of the Lord to trouble the waters, and does 
not make the Evangelist say that the fint thrown 
in was healed of whatsoever diaease he had. By 
this omission we are delivered fixim the difficulty 
which comes of being told that fniwii»^flg were woii^ed 
in a mechanical fashion wholly alien firom the nles 
of the Divine procedure. The healing of God is 
according to man's fidth, and yet the Qospel seemed 
to say that it was according to the speed with which 
men plunged into the troubled waters The waters 
probably pulsed or swelled up at intervals; and 
were believed to have some special power on those 
occasions. The sick man implies this in verse 7, 
and it is supposed that some copyist, in writing the 
manuscript) found in the margin an ezplanatiDQ 
ascribing the troubling of the waters to the descent 
of an angel at stated times. He took theexplana- 
tion into his text, and this made verse 4 of the 
A V. It is removed, and with it agreat difficulty 
disappears. 

Another instance of another kind may be given. 
In reading the Apocalypse every one whom costom 
has not deadened must have felt a sense of incon- 
gruity — ^not to give it a stronger name— when be 
reada of four " beasts" beside the throne set in 
heaven, and of a '' beast" that " oometh out of the 
bottomless pit" (zL 7), and (^ a <" beast" that John 
saw *' rise out of the sea, . . . having upon bis 
heada the name of blasphemy" (xiil 1, 11)- ^ ^^ 

1 I think the Revisers might have given a similtfl^ 
accurate translation of the unfinished (Imperfect) time of 
the original in verses 15, 16 of the same chapter, so as to 
remove an erroneons impression. To one who looks at 
oar A. V. it seems aa though Jesus withdraw Himself 
because multitudes came together to hear Him ; and tbe 
translators only escaped Sie difficulty by patting ij 
the well-known "%" so as to connect the 16th ve™^^ 
what follows. This, however, was incorrect And y«t 
the Revisers, although they have altered the dirision into 
paragraphs, and correctly connected the 16th verse witn 
what goes before, have not brought out the full meaning- 
The Evangelist wishes to describe the state of wings 
about a particular period, and the rendering ongnt to 
bring out that "so much more the report concenung 
Him was spreading abroad ; and great maltitades were 
coming together to hear and to be healed of their in- 
firmities ; but He Himself was always going apart m 
lonely places and praying.*' 
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original there is no ground for such perplexity. 
The *^ beasts " who rise out of the bottomless pit to 
make war against the two witnesses, and to blas- 
pheme the name of Qod, are quite different from 
the "living creatures" who (betokening the whole 
universe of created life) are represented as standing 
around the Throne of God, and amid the Elders 
raising the ceaseless song — " Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and which is, and which is 
to come." The new translation-— calling the evil 
one the beast, and the heavenly ones the " living 
creatures" — brings out this, and connects itself 
with the visions of Ezekiel in the old Testament, 
where the " living creatures" betoken the glory of 
God as seen in His works. 

In 1 Cor. iy. 4 a simple change makes a dark 
passage clear. In the A V. it reads — '' I know 
nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby justified." 
This must have been understood in old times, for 
it is in all the old English Versions since Tyndale's 
day, but it conveys no right meaning to an English 
reader of the nineteenth century. In the New Ver- 
sion it reads — "For I know nothing against myself; 
yet am I not hereby justified : but He that judgeth 
[examineth] me is the Lord."^ The Apostle thus 
teaches that his ignorance of his shortcomings as 
a steward did not justify him, because a more 
searching examination than his own is going on, 
conducted by the great Lord Himself. The loiow- 
ledge of thiis kept Paul humble before God, but 
made him independent of the criticisms of erring 
men. They were not fit to examine him, and yet 
they presumed to pronounce judgment on him. 

A H. Ghabtbbis. 

^ The whole passage in which this verse occurs is 
made stiU more intelligible if the marginal readings of the 
Revisers are put in the text^ and it is here, as elsewhere, 
to be regretted that they did not carry their principles 




very small thing 
by yon, or in any examinaiion of man's making : yea, I 
examine not mine own self. For I know nothing against 
myself ; yet am I not hereby justified.': bat it is the Lord 
that ejoaminea me. Therefore pronounce ye no judg- 
ment before the time when the Lord shall come. If 
ye are not competent to investigate, ye are still less com- 
petent to pronounce sentence, and yet that is ti^e function 
yon assomeu Bishop Lightfoot would translate the word 
" precognosce" rather than ** examine" or " investigate ;'* 
but its use in Acts xxiv. 8 is against that technical 
meaning. 



The late Bev. Dr. Watson. 

No greater loss could have been sustained by the 
Church of Scotland than the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Watson, which took place at the Manse of Dundee on 
the momine of July 20. Bom at Lochwinnoch, 9th 
July 1821, ne studied in Glasgow, and was ordained 
and inducted to St. Matthew's, Glasgow, in 1846. He 
was translated in 1861 to St Mary's, Dundee. In 1867- 
68 he was a Deputy to our Missions in India, along 
with the late Rev. Dr. Norman ^lacleod. He died two 
months after demittinff the high office of Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 



Blessings tfiani^fuUs i&ecnbeb 

From the Swedish of Archbishop Wallin. 

WHEN, tired and safe, thou sink'st to rest, 
To rise refreshed and glad, 
Thv neighbour think on, poor, oppressed, 

With anguish worn, or sad — 
Who all night, longing for the dawn* 

In pain or grief doth lie, 
And, when thou farest forth at mom 
Thy daily taslA to ply, 
Still heaves the bitter sigh. 

Kneel, Christian — ^with thy Father plead, 

His succouring grace implore 
For all beneath the cross who bleed, 

Or sink 'neath burdens sore. 
He praises best the God above 

Whose acts are as his prayers. 
Who meets the lost and sad with love. 
The sick man's an^^uish shares, 
And soothes the tned one's cares. 

If God supplies my daily needs, 
And health and vigour sends, 
I'll strive, alike in words and deeds, 

To praise this best of Friends, 
m eat, but not alone, my bread : 

And should mv weidth decay, 
Should no kind hand my table spread. 
No love my love repay, 
Still God is near alway. J. Y. 

HISTORY OF CORSTORPHINE CHURCH. 

CoBSTO&FHXKK — anciently Crostorfyn — had in 1128 a 
chapel subordinate to the Church of St Cuthbert's, 
Edinburgh. In 1444 it became a Collegiate Church 
with a provost (Prepositus), four prebendaries, and two 
singinp; bovs. No part, however, of the present buUding 
is earlier than the middle of the fifteenth century. After 
the Reformation it ceased for some time to be a Parish 
Church, being again reckoned a dependency of St 
Cuthbert's, and having a "Reader," whose stipend was 
£18 : 6 : 8— which is not, however, the pittance that it 
would be at the present day. In 1587-8 its claim to 
be a Parish Church was established. In 1646 the old 
Church was practically demolished, and a new aisle 
erected. In 1828 the Church was unhappily ** restored ;" 
a doorway, with a small porch, being constructed in the 
east walL We are indebted for the above information 
to the Bannatyne Club volume, entitled "Charters of 
the Collegiate Churches in Midlothian." 

OUR CENTRAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1881. 

Limited space has hitherto prevented us from quoting 
the foUowm^ acknowled|mient contained in the Report 
of the Christian Life and Work Committee to last General 
Assembly : — 

*' It would be difficult to speak too highly of the kind- 
ness and good service of those artists and members of 
the Royal Scottish Academy who, without solicitation or 
suggestion from the Committee, have undertaken to 
furnish this year a series of illustrations. Those gentle- 
men, who do not all belong to the Church of Scotland, 
give this valuable contribution because they believe that 
the Magazine can be a power for good in Scotland, and 
in true missionary spirit they desire to send the influence 
of the best Art into the homes of the people. Special 
thanks are due to George Reid, Esq., R.S.A. The idea 
was his first of all, though readily taken up by the other 
artists with whom he put himself in communication." 
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WRITTEN AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
By Bey. J. K'Mttbtrib, M.A., Edinburgh. 

THE most wonderful in this conntiy is at Herm, 
one of the Channel IslandB, where the beach, 
when yon dig into it, ia made up of broken shells 
instead of sand, and every tide — almost eveiy ware 
— brings in fresh shells, bright-coloured and un- 
broken, in bewildering variety. But all round our 
coasts, in many a bay, and .firth, and voe, you come 
upon some shcdl-coveied strand, where, if you know 
the lines of a poet who is gone from among us — his 
name was Alexander Smith, — ^you can think of his 
pretty fancy about the bridegroom sea and his 
wedded bride the shore — 

" He deoorates her tawny brow with shells. 
Retiree a snaoe to see now fair she looks. 
Then prono, nins np to kiss her." 

Even the rockiest coasts are almost sure to have 
some favoured inlet where the shells are cast up ; 
for where there are rocks there are sea-weeds, and 
where there are sea-weeds there are shell-fish to eat 
them, and other shell-fish to eat those that have 
eaten the sea-weeds. The inlet may be a stony 
place, as at Mort-hoe in North Devon, where old 
and young may be seen on a summer day turning 
over the stones to find good sheUs buried in the 
shinglcL It is only where there is no feeding-gromid 
for the molluscs that there can be no shdl-beach. 
Thus parts of the Norfolk coast are all but 
barren. The crumbling chalk and rolling flints at 
Cromer, and the coarse-grained and perfectly dean 
sand of the shelving shore at Yarmouth, though 
delightM to the usual sea^dde visitor, are not so 
pleasing to the child who wants to gather dead 
shells, or to the naturalist who studies them living. 

As a rule, the shells which you find on a sea- 
beach were alive a short time before, not a very 
great way from the spot where you gather them. 
Most of them lived between high-water mark 
and the lowest part ever left bare; and they 
are the shells you know best They are mussels, 
and cockles, and teUens, and mactras (you know 
the mactra-shell, though you may not know its 
name), limpets from the rock, top-shells, which 
children call " silver Willies," buddes, which live 
everywhere, and the smaller whelks, called dog- 
whdks and nassas — ^for the great whelks live farther 
out at sea. Others are periwinkles, good to eat 
when boiled fresh and picked out with a pin, but 
wrongly called whelks in Scotland, for they are 
vegetable-feeders, and the true whdks live on fish 
and flesh. And there are rock-winkles, which are 
like the eatable ones, but ''gritty," because the 
young are hatched within the parent, and have 
every one of them a hard little shell; and flat- 
topped winkles of many a colour, from pale yellow, 
or red, through green, and purple, and brown, almost 
to black. 

When shells less familiarly known are plentifrd, 
and especially if the soft part of the animal is still 



within (remember that the hard part, which we 
call the shell, is a portion of the animal too), then 
you may be sure that there has lately been a 
storm, and the waves have been tearing up the 
forests of tangle beyond low-water mark. If the 
storm has raged at the ebb of a good spring-tide 
the spoils on the shore will be the richer. From 
this region come the cowries, the children's favour- 
ites, for which they have so many pet names — 
John o' Groats, cats* cradles, sow backs. By wading 
at an extraordinarily low tide I have taken them 
aliva They were creeping on the floating grass- 
wrack — ^the only flowering plant in the sea. Th^ 
have a delicate fleshy mantle, with which, when 
they please, they completely cover and polish their 
beautiful sheUs. As for the shells that live in deep 
water, where storms and tidal currents are little felt, 
they appear on the shell-beadi only rarely and, so 
to speak, by accident, as when fishermen throw 
them away after bringing them in on their deep^ea 
lines. 

So well are the homes of the living shells known 
to those who study these humble creatures, that if 
you take the sheUs of any sea-beach from TJnst to 
Jersey to a naturalist of this kind, and spread them 
out before him — ^razor-shells, saiUop-sheUs, mud- 
shells, tapestry-shells, Venus-shells, tusk-shells, ear- 
shells, cuttle-fish shells ; naticks, spindles, wentle- 
traps, sandgapers, Torbay boimets, " setting-fluns ; " 
more or fewer of these and others far too many to 
name — ^he will not only tell you in what part of the 
kingdom they were gathered, but he will describe 
the shore as if he had seen it, whether it was muddy, 
or sandy, or stony, or rocl^, and whether on an 
estuary or on the open sea. A boring Fkoku will 
speak to him of rocks beiog worn away, and he 
will know whether the sea was deep or shallow ; 
nay, he will give a true account of the sea-bottom 
at five fathoms' depth, though it may never have 
been examined by anybody. 

But, oh, the little shells ! minute yet frdl-grown, 
that lie in countless numbers in the fine shdl sand 
of the searbeach. Examine them with a lens, and 
their sculpture is exquisite; some of them are 
lustrous with all the colours of the rainbow. Tet 
I have gathered alive, and counted, fnanp thousands 
of them in one large handfrd of seaweed. The 
species are as distinct as if they were inches long. 
If you could open one of them carefully, you might 
chance to find within it numerous young shells. 
What life there is in one sheltered rock-pool! 
What death on every shore which the storm has 
covered with the wreck of the sea ! The mystery 
of Providence is there as among us human creatures. 
One thing we know is that God has arranged His 
world to be always very frill of Life that is Beauti- 
ful ; and if one generation goeth, it is in order that 
another may come. The studies of the naturalist 
help him to feel that God careth for the little as 
for the great ; and not a tiny shell is swept from 
its sea-weed to die without our Father. 
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CUNNTAS AIR A' BHIOBULL 
GHAILIG. 

Dh'aiumicli mi aim au aireainh roimlie gu-ii 
(\o thionndaidh au * Carsalach nior a bha ami an 
< 'arnasiuidh,' Easpaig Earraghaidheal — Leabliar 
Urnuigh Iain Kno.r gu Gailig o cliionn chvv us* 
tri cheud bliadbna. Acb a r^ir coltais cbaidb 
a ch^nainn a chur fo charu* guu dail, oir, cha 
rol>h gutb ail" an Sgriobtur a thiouudadh iuute. 
Cha robh S 'oilean air son a* tcagaisg, no leabh- 
raicheau air au cur a inach iuute car iiine uih6ir 
'n a dh6igh so. Is anu o Eirinn a fliuair a' 
<41iaidhealtacbd an Tioumadh Nuadh air tiis, 
asruB tha e iomchuidh faciil no dha a r^dh mu 
chor na Gailig anus an diithaicli sin mar an 
ceudna. 

Re iiine — o 'n t-seachdamh gu deireadh ua 
naothamh linn'— 600— SOO a.d.— dluth air tri 
cheud bliadbna, bha Eirinn air thoiseach air gach 
r\oghachd eile 's an Roinn-Ebri>a a an am f6gh- 
lum, agus tha m6i"au sgriobhaidhneau luachmhor 
a rinneadh *s ua h-amannan sin, agus 'n an d^igh, 
fathasd air sgeul. Trld aobharan nach urrainn 
dhuinn an traa' uiTad as ainmeachadh, chaidh i 
air a h-ais ceum air cheuui ; agus an uair a 
ghlacadh i leis na Sasunnaich dluth air km an 
athdeasachaidh, bha i anu an dorchadas gle 
thiugh. Bha muilleinean d' a sluagh a* labhaii-t 
•Gailig : ach bha na Sasunnaich rianih taireil air 
a' Ghiilig, agiii a* feuchainn ri a smaladh as gu 
buileach. Clia robh oidhirp air a toii-t gus an 
sluagh a theagasg troimh an canaiuu f^in, agus 
cha tig an latha a theagaisgear daoine le canainu 
ehoimliich. Fa dheireadh, aig crioch na seathamh 
linne deug, chuir duine crkbhaidh, foghaiuteach 

Uilliam O D6mhnuill a bha *n a Ard-Easpaig 

air Tuaim — a mach an Tiomnadh Nuadh ann 
an Gailig Eirionnaich. M u dha fhichead bl iadlina 
*n a dheigh so rinn Uilliam BeMl, Easpaig na 
<Jille-Mbire, na bha*n a chomas gu eMas a* 
Bhiobuill a thoirt do an t-sluagh. Bu 
Shasunnach e a thaobh breith 'us diithchais. 
Ach bha e sonruichte air son f6ghluim, co maith 
a» air son diadhaidheachd : agus air dha 'bhi air 
a shocrachadh ann an Eirinn, -dh' ionnsaich e a' 
chknainn, agus fhuair e an Seann Tiomnadh uile 
H thiomuiadh innte. Ach gu grad, nochdadh an 
t-aineolas 's am fuath sin air a' Ghailig a rinn, 
agus a tha fathasd a' deanamh urrad eucoir air a 
1 uchd-labhairt. ladnan a bha ann an ^rd-ughdan-as 
chuir iaJ an aghaidh na cuis' air iomadh dhigh. 
' Ciod am feum a bha *8 a* Ghailig I lonnsaich- 
eadh daoine Beurla ! ' a' cheart chainnt gun tur 
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I a tha aig daoine gus an latha 'n diugh ; agus 
chaidh am fear a l)ha 'cuideachadh leis au Easpaig 
mhaith a chur as a *dhreuchd, 'us a gheiu*- 
leamnhuinn air iomadh doigh. Chaidh stad air 
an obair bheannaichte : agus mu-m b* urrainn 
Easpuig Bedell gnothaichean a chur air rian a 
rithis,ghairnieadh e, le'ard-mhaighstir, gu diithaich 
a b* fliearr. Dh' ihkg e au t-eadar-theangachadh 
Kgriobhta, ach cha robh guth air an deigh a bhiis, 
re corr 'us ceud bliadbna. Mu an km sin — 1610 
— ghabh duin'-uasal, ro chliuiteach air iomadh 
doigh, lh;nh(U't B(tfjk mac larhi Chork, a' chuis 'an 
laimh. Fhuair e an d^ chuid an Seann Tiomnadh 
'us an Tiomnadh Nuadh a chlo-bhualadh : le 
cridhe fansuinn sheall e air feum a dh\lsean anns 
a' Ghaidhealtachd, agus chuir e cuig tichead 
Tioumadh Nuadh do 'n ionnsuidh-san. Tlia mi 
'am beachd gu bheil aou de na leabhraichean so 
air ghleidlieadh fhathasd ann an Sgireachd na 
Ceannamhuir 'an Siorramachd Pheairt. 
B'e so a* cheud chothrom a flmair 



na 



diadhaidh 
deas 
dh' fhag 



agus 



Gilidheil riamh air facal an Tighearna a 
leughadh 'n an cainnt fein. Bha ministeirean 

agus ionnsaichte amis an taobh 
tuath. Tha sgriobhaidlmean a 

iad ann am Beurla a dearbh- 
adh so dhuinn. Ach a reir coltais, cha d' thug 
iad oidhirj) riainli air a' Bhiobull a thionndadh 
gu Gkilig. Ach an uair a chuireadh a mach am 
BiobuU ann an Eirimi, ghabh Eaibeavt Alike, 
Ministear Sgireachd Bho-Chuidir ann an Siorra- 
machd Pheairt, os laimh a dheanamh aithnichte 
d' a luchd-duthcha : agus anns a' bliadbna 1690 
chuir e a mach e, air a chlo-bhualadh anns an 
litir RoiiKunn'ch, 's e sin an litir a tha cleachdta 'n 
ar measg aig an Ik 'n diugh, agus a tha fada 
dealaicht^i o an litir Eirionnaich, Chuir un 
duine eudmhor so mar an ceudna a mach na 
Sailm ann an Ranndachd, agus tha e airidh air 
'ainm a gleidheil aii* cliuimhne leis na G^idheil. 
Ach a reir coltais cha robh am BiobuU Eirionn- 
ach ro bhlasda leis na h-Albannaich : agus fhad 
's a fhuair mi sgeul, cha d' rinn iad m6ran bull 
de an leabhar so. Deich 'us tri iichead bliadbna 
'n a dheigh sin (1 760) chaidh an Tiomnadh Nuadh 
ullmhachadh as iu* le daoinibhachuir mbr-chomain 
air a' Ghaidhealtachd : Seumas Stiiibhard, 
ministear Chillinn, agus Diighall Buchanan nan 
Laoidhean. 'S i a' *Chuideachd Un-amach 'an Al- 
bainn a tha chum Eblas Criosduidh a sgaoileadh* 
a chuir mu chul na h-obair so a dheanamh. 
Cuideachd a rinn tuille air son maith na Gaidh- 
ealtachd na gach cuideachd eile, ged a bhiodh an 
saothair air chomhla. Ach fathasd cha robh 



GLUASAD MAILLE RI DIA. 

' Agu» ghluais Enoch maille li Din, jit^u.s cha robh e anu: 
oir tlnig l)ia lein e.*-~Oon. v. 24. (I'abb. xi. 5.) 

Clia-ii 'cil ach gle blieag air a rmlh niu thim- 
cbioll Enoich, acli tlia luoran air fhoiUstuch(ulh 
dhuinii aims a' bheagaii a tha air a rkdh. Tha 
cunntas soilleir agaiiin air duine diadhaidh, 
treibhdhireacb, seasmbacb; duinc a bba iimbal, 
agus carbsacb, a bba, cosmbuil ri Sacbarias agus 
Elisabet, ionraic ami am fiaiiuis Dbe, ag imeachd 
ami an uile aitbeantan, agus orduigbean an 
Tigbearna gu neo-b)cb(lacb, Luc. i. 0, agus 
fliuair an duine so duais ro krd, agus gl6iruibor. 
Thugadh a steach e do Iticliairt an Ard-Rigb 
gun dol troimb an gbleann d(jrcba, gun e a db' 
fbaicinn truaillidbeacbd 

Bba esan fo an cbeud fbritbealadb, agus bba 
Eliah fo an lagb, air an giulan do rseanib gun 
bblasad de 'n blii\s, a' toirt dearbbaidb dboibbsan 
a bba be6 's na linntean sin gu-n robb cuinbacbd 
ai^ an Tigbearna os cionn a bbkis : agus tba e 
coTtacb, mar an ceudna a' t»irt fianuis mu 
bbeatba sliiorruidb an Fbir-sbaoraidb. Tbe e 
air innseadb dbuinn ann an Litir ludais (r. 14, 
15.) gu-n d' linn Enocb fi\idbeadearacbd mu 
latba m6r a' bhreitbeauais; agus anns an Litir 
cbuni nan Eabbruidbeacb (xi. 5.) tba P61 ag 
rkdb gur ann tre cbreideamb a bba e air 'atbar- 
racliadb. Cba-n eil ait' eile 's am bbeil iomradh 
againn mu an duinc naomh so. 

Beacbdaicbcamaid mat;i car tamuill air a' 
cbunntas a tlia againn air a cbaitbe-beatba. 
' Gbhiais e maille ri Dia.' Tba a uhlnamd a' 
ciallacbadb gu b-hraidb a gbne, agus a cbleacbd- 
adb — a cbaitbe-beatba agus a gbiiilain, doigh- 
labbairt a tba ro tbric air feadb a' Bb\obuill gu 
leir. * Cbaitb e a bbeatba maille ri Dia.' Tha 
80 a' leigeil ris dbuinn, — 

1. Gu-n robh e vtidli ri Dia— striocbta dha, 
toilicbt^ le 'Aitbeantan, da rireadb 'g a gbrkdh- 
acbadh. ' Am faod ditbis imeachd le 'cb(5ile 
mur bi iad reidh?' (Amos. iii. 3.) Chreid 
Enocb ann an gr<\dh Dhd dha ; agus thug e 
grkdb dhhsan air ais. Bba e rudh ris, agus a* 
stri ri a tboil a dheanamh. Gus am bbeil daoiue 
a* creidsinn ann an grkdb Dht$ dhoibh cha n-urr- 
ainn iad a bbi rtidh ris. Tha iad ann an nkimh- 
deas dha, agus ' a' dol 'n a aghaidh ' anns gach 
ctiis. Is truagh an ni an uair a tha an dearbh- 
adh uile-dbriiigbteach againue air gr^h Dhe ann 
an losa Criosd a bbi air a thoirt mar iobairt- 
reitich air ar son, nach earbadhmaid as, nach 
tugamaid grkdh dha. 'Guidheamaid oirbh as 
ucnd Chriosd, bithibh rmttri Dia.' (2. Cor. v. 
20.) 

2. Bba Enoch a* faireachduinn lathaireachd an 
Tigbearna a gbnkth; bha e 'an t6ir air an Ikth- 
aireachd so, agus a' gabhail m6r-thlachd inntc. 
Gbluais Enoch mailU ri Dia, ann an cuideacbd 
Dhd. Dh' fhaodadh e faireachduinn a bhi ai^e 
air Ikthaireachd Dh^, agus e a theicheadh air 
falbh ann an geilt mar a rinn Adhamh, no ann 



am fuath mar a rinn lonah. Ach chaitli au 
duine so a bbeatba ann an comunn Dh^. Cos- 
mhuil ri Daibbidb *cbuir e an Tigbearna 'ghnkth 
fa chornhair a sbiii/ no ri Heseciah 'gbluais e 'na 
fbianuis ann an ionracas.' Thug e fainear gu-u 
robh an Tigbearna, clia-u e amh^m 'g a fhaiciim, 
ach gu-n robh e dliith dha — dliith dha anns 
gach km agus kite — dlbth dha *ga neartachadh, 
'g a stiiiradb, 'g a dhion, 'g a bheannachadh. 
Bba e ag iarraidh Dia a bhi maille ris anns 
gach dieasnas, co maitb as anns gach deuchainn, 
'n a obair shaoghalta co maith as 'n a obair 
spioradail, 'n a aoibbneas co maith as 'o a bhron, 
ag iarraidh nach fkgadh 'us nach treigeadh e e. 
Tha be6chreideamb, fior chrkbhadh, 'an 
earbsa ann an tomb^us m6r ri sinn a bhi mar so 
*a' gluasad mtilk ri Dia,' a' toirt fainear, agus a' 
cuimhncacbadh a latbaireacbd daonnan. Ma 
tba sinn a leirsinn gu blifil Esan da rireadh 
dliith dbuinn, their sinn ann an km a' bhuair* 
idh mar a thuirt Joseph 'Cionnas a ui mise an 
t-olc so, agus a pheacaicheas mi an aghaidh 
Dhe?' Ann an la na trioblaid bitbidh sinn 
cosmbuil ri Maois Mkidir 'n ar n-inntinn a* faic- 
inn an Ti a tha neo-fbaicsinneach.' Aig gach 
uile am bitbidh sinn misneachail, suidhichte, oir 
ma tba Dia leinn c6 dh' fhaodas a bhi 'n ar 
n-agbaidh. * Theid mo Ikthaireachd maille riut 
agus bheir mi fois dhuit.' 

3. Tba 'bbi 'gluasad maille ri Dia a' ciallacli- 
adh dol air ar n-agbaidh ann an oibre creidimh 
agus saothair grkidh. Is m6r an ni a bhi comas- 
ach air a rkdh leis an t-salmadair 'Bitbidh mo 
smaointean air milis : ni mi gkirdeachas ann au 
Dia.' Ach cha-n iad smaointean amhkin a tha 
Esan ag iarraidh uainn, *Paillt ann an oibrt 
an Tigbearna,' a' fks ann an grks, a' dol air 
ar n-agbaidh chum foirfeacbd. Ann an so tha 
dieasnas, agus sonas a' Chriosduidh. Iluigidh 
sinn orra so amhkin le 'bhi 'gluasad maille ri Dia. 

Tba an t-Abstol ag rkdh mu Enoch 'Roimh 
'atharracbadh thugadh fianuis da gun do thait- 
inn e ri Dia' Chan 'eil e air innse«adh dhainn 
ciamar a thugadh an //»'«« m^bbeannaichte agus 
ro aoibhneach so dha ; ach ma tha sinne, mar a bha 
esan, a' stri le diirachd, le creideamb, 'us le sior- 
iirnuigh ri bhi 'gluasad maille ri Dia, ni a Spiorad* 
ssLUjianuis maille ri ar spiorad-ne gur sinn a chlann 
— bitbidh teisteas deadh-cho^ais againn, bithidh 
againn gach Ik sealladh na s soilleire air grks 
agus m6ralachd Chriosd mar a tha sinn a' tighin 
na 's dlhithe air, agus 'n a dh6ighean f<^in oneir 
e mu 'n cuairt gum bi sith Dhd a' coimhead ar 
cridbe 'us ar n-inntinn. Gu h-kraidh tha 
dearbh-chinnt againn air aiseirigh na beatha, gu-n 
tog e suas na cuiip dhiblidh so againn, gu-n dean 
e iad cosmbuil ri a chorp gl6irmbor flin — ^gu-n 
taisbein e sinn naomh agus ueo-lochdach ann an 
Ikthair an Athar, gu-m bi sinn gu siorruidh 
* maille ri Dia.' Amen. 
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liT^rtet out priest. 

By the Rev. NoRiuir Maoleod, Edinbiirgb, 
" Se ihall bt a priat upon hit Ihrone." — Zboh. tI IS. 
TT need scarcely be said that these prophetic words 
-^ were fulBllnl in Christ, " the man whoee name 
is Tbe BRAIfCQ." In Him the offices of King and 
Priest were combined, as we see them nowhere else 
in the history of Israel. Under the Jewish Covenant 
God was King : Aaron and his descendants w«e 
priests, and priests only. But Messiah was both 
King and Priest, and as such He wiU "at and 
rule upon His throne" et«Tnally. This, it may be 
observed, is the great iact which nnderlies the 
divine ntterance, " Thou art a Priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek." Melchizedek's priest- 
hood represented Christ's more fiilly than Aaron's 
did, for this, among other reasons, iJ^t he united in 
tmnself royal and priestly fanction& "King of 
righteonsnesB," he was also a " Priest of the moat 
High God." A like wonderful combination of power 
and sympathy is su^ested hf that all-comprehen- 
sive and affecting expression, " The T.AMTt which 
is in the midst of the THBONE." 

Thus we are reminded at the outset of a truth 
which many overlook. Even among peisons oth^sr- 
wise well inibrmed there is often a disposition to 
regard our Lord's priestly work as " accomplished " 
wholly by Hb death. That He gave Himself upon 
the cross " an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
sweet smelling savour," thereby fulfilling the oft- 
repeated types of the Mos^c ritual, they perceive 
clearly enough. But virtually they think of our 
blessed Saviour ss if onwards &om that point He 
was merely enjoying the rewards of His humilia- 
tion, or at all events aa if the Priestly office had 
been completely meiged in that of King No 
mistake conld be greater. The office of the High 
Priest in Israel wss not "fulfilled" by the bare act 
of slaying the appointed sacrifice. Kot nntil the 
blood was taken into the most holy place, and 
there sprinkled upon the Mercy Seat, was the 
offering complete. In like manner Jeeus did not 
exhaust the functions of His Priestly office when 
He died. Then indeed His humiliation, His obedi- 
ence. His expiatory sufferioge, were "finished," 
But the work for which He was constitnted by 
the oath of the eternal God a High Priest for 
ever was not finished. He who was onr Paschal 
Lamb liveth for evennore^ and our only hope is in 
Ho. 84. 



His tegnrrection life. " We HAYB Bach a High 
Priest, who sat down on the right hand of the 
throne of the M^esl? in the heavens." In that 
glorious &ct lien Uie secret of all Christian stead- 
fastness and hope. They greatly eir who diq'oin 
Christ's work in heaven fh>m His wortc on earth. 
His work is one, whether on this side of the 
" vail " or on the other. He is as truly onr Priest 
upon the thnme as upon the cross; when Ho 
presents Himself unto the Father in the immortal 
bean^ of His risen life, as when " He bowed His 
head and gave up the ghost" For ever and for 
ever He is a PRIEST upon His THRONE. 

The Priesthood of Christ, as it is fulfilled by His 
work in heaven, is based on two fundamental facts. 

I. First, His ONENESS with those whom he 



Our "Great" High Priest is the Son of God, 
the inheritor of all things, the maker of all worids. 
No one less exalted oonld have met onr necessities. 
But Christ) who was "the effiilgence of God's 
^ory and the very image of His substance," be- 
came a partaker of our "flesh and blood." " He 
took not on TTim the natnre of angels ;' but He took 
on H'm the seed of Abraham." And for what end ? 
That He might be a merciful and faithful High 
Priest Though Himself "holy, guileless, unde- 
filed, separated from sinners," He suffered as we 
soffer. He was " a Man of sorrows "— eenidtively 
alive to all the anguish and all the tenderness, til 
the affections and the hopes with which onr human 
life is filled. He was t<mpted " in all points," like 
as we are, that \>y complete and experimental sym- 
pathy with man he might be qualified for the 
office of High Priest of mankind. Being made 
" perfect" through suffering. He became the Leader 
of "many sons unto glory." "Both He that sancti- 
fieth and they who are sanctifled are all of one : 
for which cause He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren." glorious brotherhood of onr great 
High Priest, the MAN Christ Jwist What 
greater blessing con there be than to be able to 
direct our thoughts to one who has carried with 
Him to the Throne of His everlasting Priesthood 
OUT human nature in all its entirety — 



A Hi^ Priest who could not bear genUy with the 
ignorant and the eiriiig, or be touched with the 
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feeling of our infinnitieB, wotild not be " such an 
High Priest" as our hearts crave for in all the 
moments of our deepest need. Then, whatever 
may be our thoughts while the natural strength 
remains unbroken, we feel that the only rock on 
which we can stay our weakness is the assurance 
that we have in Christ a High Priest who has 
Himself suffered everything in soul and mind, in 
spirit and body— everything of which our nature 
is capable — and who, having entered into it by 
a personal experience, can provide for our every 
need ; soothing and upholding us by a divine, yet 
most tender human sympathy, which is yestenlay, 
to-day, and for ever, the same. 

n. Christ's Priesthood also rests on the perfec- 
tion of His SACRIFICE. 

The characteristic function of the Jewish High 
Priest was the presentation of the sacrifice on the 
Day of Atonement^ that expiation might be made 
for the sins" of the whole people, that the dis- 
pleasure of Qod might not rest on the nation on 
account of sin. Now, what was typified on the 
Day of Atonement found its fulfilment on Mount 
Calvary. It was necessaiy that "this High Priest" 
also have somewhat to offer. That offering was 
HIMSELF— the eternal well-bebved Son, the 
Word made flesh. *^ Through the eternal Spirit He 
offered Himself without spot to God." The essence 
of His sacrifice, that is to say, was not suffering, 
but that which suffering expreBaed — ^the absolute 
surrender of Himself to €k>d. With that Qod was 
well pleased, and said at length what He could never 
eke have said, '' I have found a ransom." Jesus 
was at one and the same time Priest and Victim. 
Standing perfect in our humanity, He so identified 
Himself with us, the sinful children of men, that 
all our sins and iniquities were made to meet on 
His sinless head. He bore " the chastisement of 
our peace," and having made a full ATONEMENT 
for the sins of the whole world. He went into the 
Holy Place of Qod's presence in heaven, there to 
abide our High Priest for evermore. 

Now, ecmsider further wherein Christ's Prieslr 
hood consistB. His work in heaven may be viewed 
under three aspects, all of which are necessarily 
combined in the idea of Priesthood. 

(a) RxPBEBBNTATiOK. The High Priest in Isnel 
represented the people before God. Having been 
clothed in his garments of "gloiy aiid beauty," 
the names of the tribes of the Children of Israel 
were engraven on the twelve precious stones which 
formed the breastplate; — ''Aaron shall bear the 
names of the children of Israel upon the breast- 
plate of judgment upon his heart, when he goeth 
in unto the holy place, for a memorial before the 
Lord continually." No symbol could set forth 
more significantly the reality of the Priesthood of 
Christ, who represents His people before the throne 
of God, having then- NAMES WRITTEN ON 
HIS HEART. He is one with them, and they are 
one with Him. The Father BEHOLDS THEM IN 



HIM their exalted and living Head. As truly as 
the Israelites on the Day of Atonement, standing 
"afiir off" amid the hush and stUlness of that 
solemn hour when the High Priest went into the 
holy place, which no human foot but his own 
might enter, must have felt that in very deed he 
was their representative in the sigiht of God, so, 
too, as with adoring fiiith we now gase into that 
heavenly sanctuary where Jesus the Son of Grod has 
gone on our behali^ may we find strength and joy 
in the consciousness of our inefiable union, with 
Him who is our Advocate with the Father, our 
glorified High Priest and Eling. Before the divine 
contemplation this righteous one now stands as 
in an eternal present, unceasingly appearing before 
God representing that which His people, notwith- 
standing their manifold imperfections, in prindple 
already are, and what they will one day perfectly 
become. Already they are risen and set down with 
Him in " heavenly places." Oh with what fulness 
of meaning may the believer now say, as he fixes 
the gaze of his soul on Jesus, the Priest upon His 
throne, '' Behold, God, our shield; look on the 
fiice of thine Anointed ! In thee, O Lord, have 
I righteousness and strength !" 

(b) Intebosssion. With the high priest's con- 
fession of the sins of the people on the Day of 
Atonement was joined fervent intercession on their 
behalf: this intercession was also symbolised in 
the offering of the incens& Now the fulfilment 
of this part of the priestly office by our Lord Jesns 
Christ is firequently refenred to in Holy Scripture. 
"Who is he that condemnethi" asks St. Pftul, 
triumphantly. " It is Christ th&t died, yea rather, 
that was raised firom the dead, who is at the right 
hand of €k)d, who also maketh intercessiok 
for us." To the same effect we are informed 
by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
Jesus "is able to save to the uttermost them ^t 
draw near unto Qod through Him, seeing He 
ever liveth to make dttebcession for them." The 
very presence of Christ in heaven as the " Lamb 
that was slain," is a perpetual intercession — the 
blood of Jesus "yet speaketh." There — on the 
mediatorial throne^ amidst the splendours of that 
light that is inaccessible and fuH of glory — He yet 
bears on His sacred body the ineffaceable memorials 
of His sacrificial suffering. Nor can we doubt 
that He who in the days of His mortal weakness 
prayed for Simon, and again for His disciples and 
for all who should believe on Him throu^ their 
word, is still in grand acts of interceasion pre 
senting unto God prayers and supplications for 
His beloved Church — as when of old, in the 
night-watcheSj "He prayed upon the Mount," 
while the little boat which carried His disciples 
was tempest-tossed in the midst of the sea. In and 
through Christ, moreover, the intercession of the 
whole Church ascendeth unto heaven. " To EBm 
there is given much incense, that He should add it 
unto the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar 
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which 18 before the throne." So complete is the 
mystical muon of Ohrist and Hia Ohun^ that her 
prayers are His prayers, and His praters are her 
prayers. In regard to this, as to all things else, 
the head cannot say to the feet, I have no need 
of you. He the Priest npon His throne, we His 
people npon the earth, pray the same prayers, if 
indeed we pray in the Spirit Perfumed by the 
incense of His adorable intercession, our poor 
struggling earthbound petitions are wafted heaven- 
ward, and entering into the ear of the Lord God 
of Sabaoth, they are heard for " His name's sake." 
(c) Blxssino. The Jewish high priest repre- 
sented the people to God. He also represented 
God to the people. Through him the favour and 
love of God were communicated to them. He 
came forth and blessed the people. This he did 
audibly on certain occasions, and not unfrequently 
by great symbolical acts. As for instance on the 
Day of Atonement^ when he laid his hands on the 
scape-goat, and sent it away into a land not in- 
habited. The "blessing" conveyed to Israel by 
that typical transaction was nothing less than the 
assurance that €K)d's pardoning mercy had been 
extended to them. In short, it was a wonderful 
picture of that " blessing " which is conveyed to us 
by the absolution of our great High Priest A day 
is coming, and may be near, when He ahaU ''come 
forth" in visible glory to ''bless" His long waiting 
Church with everksting salvation. But even now, 
though unseen by human eye, He is ever blessing His 
own who are in the world. The anointing which 
Himself received He bestows in measure upon them. 
The holy oil which is upon the head flows down 
to the skirts of His garment By ordinances 
and sacraments, by varied ministries of divine 
appointment, the Priest upon His throne is ever 
communicating unto men those " gifts " which are 
the fruit of Hk High Priestly sacrifice and interces- 
sion. The hands which were lifted up in blessing 
as the disciples saw Him ascending unto heaven, 
are still extended towards earth. Now, as of old, 
the salutation of the Risen One is "Peace be unto 
you." 

In these remarks we have been able only barely 
to indicate one or two of the more important 
points of a vast and wonderful subject It is indeed 
a great mystery this High Priesthood of the blessed 
Jesus. This much, however, we do know, that by 
Him we have the privilege of a FREE ACCESS 
UNTO GOD. The way into the " holiest of all " 
is now made manifest The cry of weary centuries, 
" Wherewith shall I come before the Lord t" has 
been answered by Him who, in the completeness of 
His unchangeable Priesthood, is "THE WAY." 
Brethren, do we know Him thus as our High 
Priestt Are we coining unto God by Him t Is 
Christ's Priesthood to us a dead letter or a living 
and life-giving reality; our strength in weakness ; 
our light in darkness; our hope in life and in 
deathf Amen. 
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" Thou cam'st not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place God meant for thee." 

Tbbnch. 
By L. B. Walfobd. 

PART X. 

TT will not be difficult for any one to understand 
•^ that the excellent Lindsay, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, made something of a blunder 
in addressing his Mend with the solemnity de- 
scribed in the last chapter. Middlemass was not 
in the mood for reproof or exhortation thus given, 
and all that resulted from it was an increased dread 
of being ever again alone with his rebuker, and a 
fresh cessation of the intercourse so latdiy renewed. 
Having pooh-poohed aloud warning and remon- 
strance moreover, he was able more boldly than 
he had ever done before to stifle the pleadings of 
the small still voice within. He had patted lind- 
say on the shoulder, laughed in lus face, and turned 
the tables on him in the matter of Jem with a dex- 
terity which it delighted him afterwards to recall. 
Lindsay, he reckoned, had looked foolish, had been 
thoroughly well put down, and if there were to be 
any more disagreeableness of the kind, he, Middle- 
mass, guessed he knew who would get the best of 
it He took care, however, not to permit of an 
opportunity for such disagreeableness offering. 

It was some time, therefore, before our bachelor 
friend again heard or saw anything of the family, 
and it might have been still longer had he not, 
when travelling one day, happened to enter a rail- 
way carriage in which a lidj was sitting whose 
&ce and figure reminded him of Nora Middlemass. 
Her veil was down, and there was neither voice 
nor movement by which uncertainty could be 
guided, but stiU he could not rid himself of the 
idea ; and as one after another of the passengers 
got out, he resolved, on the departure of the last, 
to make an effort at discovery. The day was 
bright, and the setting sun, low in the heavens, 
shone full into tly carriage and possibly into the 
eyes of the lady,— certainly near enough to warrant 
his inquiring should he pull down the blind 1 

'* Thank you, Mr. Lindsay, I do not mind about 
it," said Nora, turning her head round, as she saw 
fiirther avoidance impossible. " I hardly thought 
you would remember me," she added, holding out 
her hand, "people say I am so altered." 

" Oh, you could not have cheated me," replied 
Lindsay smiling, " had you given me a chance of 
seeing your full fiioe before. But I had only the 
side of a bonnet" 

" Quite enougL Of course, you did not know 



me. 



If 



" You are certainly thinner — ^but then you never 
were fiit" 

"Thinner!" said Nora, with a little laugh. 
"Look here," putting up her veil, "look at my 
eyes, and my forehead, and my mouth. Oh, yon 
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need not be afraid of owning it^" she added, im- 
patiently prohibiting with a gestore the attempt at 
disclaimer which Lindsay was endeavoniing to force 
from his lips, — for he was indeed shocked, as well 
he might have been ; " you need not be afraid of 
owning it I have had a fever, that is alL There 
is nothing to be ashamed of in haying a fever, is 
there 1 And most people lose what looks they have 
after it You may as well tell the truth; I shan't 
mind." 

" Ton never did mind about those things," said 
Lindsay quietly. "And if I am to be so very plain- 
spoken, your appearance certainly does bear traces 
of illness " 

— " Traces I I should think it did ! Well, 
never mind," said Nor% after a moment's pause. 
" You will think me veiy cross and peevish — and 
so I am ; but I have had such a journey, and I am 
so tired,— oh dear, when shall we reach Glasgow V 

"A couple of hours yet Are you bound fi)r 
Glendovey V 

"Yes." 

" Mr. Wade is not with you T 

"No." The mixture of petulance and reserve 
was Nora all over. 

" These second class carriages are very comfort- 
able," began Lindsay, by way of turning the con- 
versation, but he got no farther. 

*^Are theyl" cried his companion scornfully. 
"Now, Mr. Lindsay, I thought you always spoke 
the truth. They are not comfortable, they are hate- 
ful ; they tire your back for want of cushion, they 
let in draughts beneath the door, and the people 
crowd upon you so that you are stiff with having 
to sit for hours in one position ! If you had said 
you had to endure this place because it saves money 
to come in it^ I should have believed you, but to 
make out that you travel second class because of 
its being comfortable I" 

" I did not say so, my dear," re-joined her com- 
panion mildly. " And I am sony that you should 
feel fiitigued and incommoded. Allow me, now 
that we are alone, to put my portmanteau for your 
feet, and this plaid across the doorway." 

"Thank you," said Nora, with something of 
sullenness, however. " But you know what I say 
is true, Mr. Lindsay. I do hate shamming of any 
sort A lady near us at Laurel Grove, who always 
went second class eveiywhere, used to say regularly 
to any one who met her getting out or in, " I am 
just making a trial of these vay delightful carriages." 

Lindsay laughed. 

"'Making a trial,' &ncy!" said Nora^ half 
laughing herself 

"A trial I have been making all my life," re- 
plied Lindsay, "and as I am well and strong, I can 
honestly say I have never found them otiberwise 
than comfortable ; but for you " he stopped. 

"Yee, for me it's different" The Honourable 
Mrs. Wade looked him taSl in the face as she spoke. 
"Why do you not finish your sentencel You are 



surprised that I should do what I dislike and de- 
spise t You think it's a new thing for my feither'a 
daughter to have to think ai/jut sixpences 9" 

" There is nothing to dislike or despise in having 
to consider your means," said Lindsay, " and if you 
are growing economical " 

— " I am. Very eoonomicaL" 

" So much the better. You used to be a sad 
extravagant girL" 

"I wonder what you would think," cried Nora 
bitterly, "if you knew the extent of my extrava- 
gance now. I wonder how you would have felt if 
you had seen me counting the money in my purse 
to be sure that I had enough to bring me down !" 

"You — you should have asked for a larger 
supply," stammered her friend, wondering more and 
more what all this meant "You — you really 
should, Nora." 

" Asked — whom 1" 

" Your husband, to be sure." 

"Of course. My husband. I had foigotten 
him. He has so much to give, and he is so gen- 
erous in giving, that I am to blame if I don't fly 
to him to supply my slightest want, no doubt 
Husbands are always so kind, are they not, Mr. 
Lindsay r' 

He saw it all now. 

"You begin to have a new light upon the subject^ 
I perceive," continued the poor girl, after watching 
his face in silence for the next minute. " It does 
just occur to you now that there may be difference 
of opinion on the subject, that there may be trouble 
beneath a smooth sur&ce, and a breaking heart 
under a — pshaw, I have not even a smiling &ce 
above! Don't pity me, — don't speak to me, — I 
won't have it" — she suddenly broke out, thrusting 
from her the hand he had haJf held out, " don't — 
don't Let me alon& If you want to hear any 
more, Fll tell you, but you must not say anything 
back. Let me alone. It is the kindest thing yoa 
can do." 

Lindsay bowed in silence, deeply moved. So 
then, all that he had forecast in sorrow of sudi a 
marriage had not only come to pass, but come wiih 
a speed terrible to think of; and here was he an 
actual witness of the fact On both sides the 
motives of those who had advocated the ill-advised 
union had been corrupt and self-seeking, while even 
the bridegroom had not been single-hearted, and 
even the bride had not been true to herselC How 
should good result from so much evil f 

Yet untU now, nothing, no whisper had come 
to his ears to show that, in so &r as it went, the 
match had not tamed out well — well, that is, 
according to the views of those chiefly conoemed. 
Middlemass had continued to boast, as at first, of 
his daughter's new connections and acquaintances ; 
he had spoken of her repeatedly as well and happy, 
and had from time to time sent Lindsay the local 
paper in which the arrival of Mrs. Wade at (Hen- 
dovey and her departure thence were chronided. 
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It had not once, nntil this moment^ flashed upon 
the mind of her old friend that Nora^ on her yiflits 
home, had never heen aooompanied by her huBband. 
He could recollect that MiddlemoBS had refeired to 
his son-in-law more than once as "coming," and 
had inyariably found excuse for hia not having 
come before; but he felt now a conviction that 
the stay had never been made, and apparently the 
daughter was again about to seek the paternal roof 
alone. 

''They will be glad to have me, I daresay," 
she said, suddenly awakening from a musing fit 
" Papa and mamma^ I mean. They are at home, 
I suppose 1 It will be a pretty thing for me if 
they are not — ^I have nowhere edse to go. ffe is 
off with a shooting-party, and I was to find my 
own way somewhere — ^it did not very much matter 
where. I had to be got rid of, you see. Oh, Mr. 
lindsay, I have been so ill, and I am so wretched. 
Oh, if you only knew I If I could only tell you 1 
— ^Why — ^you are crying 1" 

A tear, indeed, stood on Lrndsa/s cheek. 

" Is it come to this f" said Nora, in a low voice. 

Perhaps until that moment she had never fully 
realised the extent of her own misery; it had grown 
by degrees, the burden gradually becoming greater, 
gradually pressing more and more heavily down 
upon her young shoulders, her struggles waxing 
fainter, her strength less. But now, aU of a sudden, 
her eyes seemed to open and behold the woeful 
wasted prospect of her Hfe, and her lips tasted of 
the ashes of the Dead Sea fruit 

" It is all over," she whispered, " all over. Don't 
mind, Mr. Lindsay, don't I have been a fool and 
have paid for my folly, but I am soiiy to have 
grieved you. I was rude to you just now, besides^ 
— ^mde and ungrateful, but I saw that you forgave 
me and were not angiy with me, even when I was 
trying to provoke you. I felt so miserable that I 
hardly knew what I was saying. See," pulling off 
her glove and spreading out her thin blue-veined 
hand before him, — "see. You know what that 
means. The doctors say I must have change of air, 
and good nursing, and care, and wine, and all the rest 
of it So my husband gives out to inquiring friends 
that I must leave London on this account He 

« 

leaves London also, at the same time, so no one 
is supposed to know that we do not go together. 
Very well — ^veiy well ; it does not much matter ; 
I shan't trouble any one long, — oh, you must not 
take it to heart — ^nobody does ; I don't know why 
I should bother you with my affiurs at all, only 
you have been foolish enough to listen- 
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" Dear Nora I" said Lindsay; " dear Nora- 
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— " And now you will go and tell papa» and I 
shall never hear the end of it !" exclaimed Nora, 
trying hard for her old tone, but too plainly seek- 
ing it as a shelter for feelings she would fain have 
left unobserved ; " there wiU be a fuss and a fer- 
ment — 



n 



" I will not say a word," said Lindsay. 



Events, however, spoke for him, and more forcibly 
than he could have done. Exhausted by fritigue, 
and even more so by the variety of emotions which 
her utmost efforts failed to conceal, the unhappy 
young wife sank gradually farther and farther into 
the comer of the seat wherein she sat ; and as the 
train aped on, Lindsay regarded with ever increas- 
ing concern and uneasiness her languid frame and 
weary movements, wondering within himself how 
she would bear the noise, the bustle, and the call 
for attention and exertion which must ensue on 
their arrival at the terminus, whence she had again 
to set forth on firesh travel It ended in this, that 
he must at all hazards see her to her father's house. 

"Glasgowf Oh I" said Nora, looking round 
confusedly, upon her companion's remarking that 
they were approaching ^e city. "Dear me, I 
wish it were not so near. I wish we could go on 
a little. I do not care to move now," with a little 
shiver. 

She had not much luggage, she said, and, thanks 
to Lindsay, both he and ihe were soon in a cab, 
on their way to the other station. 

"Tou are going to Glendovey too, theni" At 
length Mrs. Wade's interest seemed to be aroused 
when she found herself thus taken charge o^ and 
the two portmanteaus being labelled for the same 
place. "Tou are going with me all the wayf 
Why did you not say so before) I should have 
been so glad to have known it^" — ^reproachfully. 

" If I had flattered myself so &r," said Lindsay, 
lightly — "so far as to— what shall I say) Help 
me out» Nora. All I mean is, I should certainly 
have announced my intentions sooner, had I guessed 
you would have done me the honour to care about 
them." 

He was altering his own destination, and putting 
aside a matter of some importance to himself, it 
was true, in order to befriend the lonely creature ; 
but had he known sooner how sorely such protec- 
tion was needed, be could say with sincerity that 
he would have been more ready to make up his 
mind and announce it when mada 

He would not now puzzle himself as to how and 
in what manner he should account to Middlemass 
for thus storming his domestic hearth ; he would 
trust to drcomstances for being able to keep from 
his companion that it waa on her account he was 
doing so ; and as it was plain that her own affairs 
were now paramount in her mind to the exclusion 
of all others, he had no difficulty in leading her 
back to the discussion of them. 

The ice once broken, it was evidently a relief to 
have a listener, and all was soon laid open before 
Nora's old firiend. Things were pretty much as 
he had b^gun to coi\jecture. Her husband was 
loaded with debts— ^was perpetually making his 
wife apply to her frither on his behalf — ^was idle, 
neglectfiil, extravagant^ dissipated — was, finally, 
implacably aggrieved because she persisted in 
refusing to beg fiirther, and was endeavouring, by 
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leaving her without money, to force her to obtain 
it bjr the only means she possessed. 

" We have a house in London, you know/' said 
Nora. " It is supposed to be in a good situation, 
but it IS such a little dark dingy place, and in 
such a poky little street. For three months I 
have been lying in bed or on the sofa, looking out 
at nothing but chimney-tops. It does not signify 
to Atm, he is out all day long, and dines at his 
club, and goes to theatres or parties every evening. 
I can't go. Even when I am well I have not got 
proper dresses and things ; but he says that no one 
thinks about that, that wives often stay at home 
out of choice, and hear the news firom their hus- 
bands. People like to have him, I suppose. He 
can always get a seat on a drag, or a ticket for an 
opera-box ; but they don't care to be troubled with 
me. Even at first I often felt I was in the way, 
for I had never been anywhere, and did not know 
what to do or what to talk about I had only just 
left school when I was married, you know; and 
though I had hated going to school, it ended in my 
being quite happy there — ^at least it seems now as 
if I had been happy. Charl^ does not care for me 
to read the books I really like ; he says women should 
not set up to be bluestockings ; and even when he 
was kindest he would bring me only novels firom the 
library. You see he never reads himself and he 
does not choose that I should be— well, you know 
what I mean." It was pretty plain that Mr. 
Wade, dimly aware of his own limited capacity, 
was not eager to be outshone by his wife. 

*' And he can talk well enough," she said ; " he 
makes people laugh, and they say he is funny, and 
good-tempered, and amusing. I suppose he is — with 
them. He is at home in great rooms and among 
great people. He likes to have everything about 
him gay and pleasant, and as long aa he can have 
that, he does not mind how we leave bills unpaid, 
and have servants discontented, and everything in 
the house miserable. He says I have only to write 
to papa, and he has enough and to spare. But do 
you see, Mr. Lindsay, although I may tmte, and 
although I may take anything I can get, I am not 
to speaJc of him, not to mention his name, not to 
recollect anything about the old life at Laurel 
Grove, or at the little house in Glasgow ? He 
wants to make me look down upon it all, and tries 
to make me see that by marrying him I have raised 
myself too high to have anything more to do with 
my own people. At first I did not mind his doing 
that I let him say things to me that I never 
ought to have listened to, — ^but I turned upon him 
in the end. I dared him to say another word 
against my father or mother in my presence. My 
poor father I And he thinks so much of Charley 1 " 

"It is a shame!" cried Lindsay, hot with 
indignation; for there rose before him at the 
moment a vision which made the revelation more 
than ordinarily cruel; he saw and heard Middlemass 
exulting in his unworthy son-in-law ; and he felt. 



moreover, that kindness had not been merely on 
the lips, that benefits had been showered forth, and 
ingratitude borne in patiencei It seemed, indeed, 
as if a viper had been cherished in the bosom of 
his fidend. "It is a shame !" he said, and could 
not trust himself to proceed. 

"What do you think I told him yesterdayl" 
continued Nora, the words bursting forlJi as though 
they would no longer be repressed. " I told him 
that he had married me for my money, — and he 
did not deny it ! He shrugged his shoulders, and 
did not take the trouble to answer! I don't 
believe it was so, you know," she added, eagerly ; 
" I am sure, quite sure, he loved me once ; bat I 
said it because I was angry and wanted to make 
him angry. If I could only get him to care about 
it any way, — if he would not be so contented, 
so indifferent He goes everywhere and sees ev&j- 

body, and ei\joys himself, while I . Wdl, if 

papa will have me " she sighed. 

" I am quite sure he will have you," said lind 
say, confidently. "Tou have stood by him, and 
he will stand by you. He will grieve to see you 
come back so, of course ; but if I know anything 
of my old firiend, his heart will go out towards tiie 
daughter who would not hear a word spoken against 
him or his in her presence. Tell h^ your own 
tale, Nora, and never fear but you will find a wel- 
come at Glendovey." 

"If Jem had been there!" said Nora, sorrowfully. 

"Ah, if Jem had been there !" echoed her com- 
panion. "But there are others beside Jem," he 
added, in a breath — for it was his immediate 
object to cheer and soothe the unfortunate girL 
"You have brothers and sisters who will all be 
ready to make much of you directly yon appear, 
and you will have a nice quiet time among yoor 
own folks. We shall have you well and strong 
again in no time. Oh, there is nothing like having 
a home to go to, my dear, — nothing in the world 
like having a home to go to. Let us look out for 
the lights in the windows," he went on presently ; 
" if my memory does not play me fidse we oo^t 
to be able to see them, once we are round this 
comer. What 1 Nothixig yet Then I have been 
mistaken in the road. Do you see anything 1 
The leaves are off the trees, and we must be near 

at hand by this time, and yet it is very quiet " 

A sudden fear struck hint Neither he nor his 
feUow-traveller had any positive knowledge of the 
family's whereabouts ; what if they were now 
absent firom home, and instead of cheery greetings 
and much -needed comforts, the two self-invited 
guests were to find the house closed, or at best^ 
servants only in possession f He would not con- 
template such a possibility ; he drove it fi^m his 
thoughts. 

He had made up his mind to treat his own 
unceremonious appearance lightly, to offer some 
trivial excuse — ^merely alleging in public that he 
had found it convenient to pass the night there — 
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and to reserve for Middlemass's private ear the real 
object of his coming. Hospitaliiy was William's 
strong point Would Lindsisiy laugh and jest and 
jocularly accost his host as trusting to his not 
turning awaj a poor wayfarer from his door, he 
could reckon on its being taken in good part ; and 
putting force on himself so to regulate his demean- 
our for Nora's sake, he made a feint of heartiness 
and satis&ction as the fly drew up. 

She had previously been informed that he too 
was besieging Glendovey unbidden. " We are both 
in the same boat^" Lindsay had alleged merrily, 
"so we must stand and fall together, must we 
not)" And he had won her to something like 
composure as they drove along. 

Agitation was now again rising however. 

"Here we are!" cried Lindsay, as the horse 
stopped. "Now then, they will wonder who in 

the world can be ringing the bell at this hour " 

He stopped short, thinking of Wat, and of the 
speedy attention by which his summons had been 
met ; he wondered whether Mrs. Middlemass would 
be as much on the alert now. 

Apparently not Nora had stumbled out be- 
wildered and trembling, and both had stood for 
some minutes in silence, while the wind moaned 
through the portico and whistled among the sur- 
rounding trees, ere steps were heard inside, and the 
fastenings of the door were^ as they could gather, 
being undone. 

"Cheer up, Nora, it wiU be all right now," 
whispered Lindsay, endeavouring to think what he 
said. " Only anol^er few minutes and — ^keep up, 
be brave before the servants, my dear ; your &ther 

would like it ". But it was no servant who 

now stood before them. 

It was a strange, rough, uncouth, unmannerly 
man, — and as the three confix)nted each other, all 
alike seemed speechless with equal surprise and 
oonstematioiL 

At length, however, Lindsay found utterance 
for the name of Middlemass. The man stared 
still more than before. " Middlemass t Well, 
he's not here, wherever he is," he said, at length. 
" This is a queer start. Beg your pardon, sir, but 
how comes it you have not heard 9 And the lady" 
— turning to her. 

"The lady is Mr. Middlemass's daughter — ^his 
married daughter," said Lindsay hastily, for he 
divined that bad news of some sort there was, and 
Nora must not hear it too abruptly. " We have 
come from a distance," he added, touching the 
other's arm, " and the lady is in Ul health ; per- 
haps we can step indoors fiist^ and hear what you 
have to say afWwards." 

" Well, I don't know. I suppose you may. I 
suppose there's no harm in it," replied the man, 
reluctantly ; " but stop, I say," to the cabman, who 
was lifting down the luggage, " my orders are to 
let no one touch nothing, and how am I to know 1" 
looking suspidously at Lindsay and his companion. 



A happy thought occurred to the former. 

"You must know Mrs. Wade by sight," he turned 
to the driver promptly. " Be so good as say if this 
is not she." 

"She may be, and she may not»" replied the 
cautious Scot. " I couldn't say." 

" Tell her your news then," said Lindsay, now 
desperate, and addressing the occupant of the door- 
step. "Tell her your news, and judge for your- 
self," and the event justified the wisdom of such a 
course. With a cry that rang through the night, 
the fainting girl fell upon the threshold, proclaim- 
ing thus beyond a doubt that the man of whose 
ruin she now heard was her £skther indeed. 



Be $rofttn)its. 
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I am out oat of Thj aifl^ : yet wOl I look tgain toward Thy 

noly tflmple.'* 

HOWBhaUInaemysonowf Shall I bear 
The cnuhinff weight away into the throng, 
Wliere worldlings nold their ghttering fancy fair 
And lose grave thonghts in jest and dance and song f 

Or shall I lay me down when storms are high. 
On some lone upland by the surging sea. 

And in one long exceeding bitter cry 
Set the despairing sonl from prison free f 

Tet when did earth's delights core spirit pain f 
When does the breaking heart break at onr will t 

On rocks and mountains we may call in vain 
To hide ns from a woe that will not kill 1 

The one great Sufferer for all time, whene'er 
The cnp His Father gave flowed to the brim. 

Still to that Father turned his loving prayer, 
And bade us drink in trust and rise with Him. 

'* Come unto Me." Tea, Lord I my will I bend 
To thinei and at Thy feet my sorrow lay, 

Waiting for Thy sweet mercy. Will it send 
Strei^^ to endure, or take me hence away f 

Janx C. Simpson. 



9 i^ift ^utpoit. 

THE late Bev. William M'Lean, of Penninghame, who 
devoted xmusual powers and attainments to the 
earnest discharge of the ^uiet duties of a Parish Minister, 
in early life studied medioine at Edinburgh, and attended 
the Royal Infirmary, with the view of going abroad as a 
Medical Missionarv. It was then that, under the impres- 
sion of serious ilmessy and the prospect of death, he 
bequeathed all he had to the Infirmary. When Ood 
spured him, though from delicate health and other con- 
siderations he was compelled to forego his intention to 
be a Foreign Missionary, he remained steadfast for thirty- 
three years to the purpose of his youth ; and he valued 
the increase of has means chiefly because his bequest 
would do more for the alleviation of suffering. A noble 
life was brought to a peaceful close when he died on 2d 
October 1879. His wife, now his widow, was of cue 
mind with himsel( and assisted at the opening of the 
magnificent '* M'Lean Ward" of the KewRovaf Infirm- 
ary, on 6th March 1880. He had not sougnt fame in 
Ufe or in death, but his cherished purpose was fulfilled 
on that day. The story has just been told in Under the 
Shadow (fifom which tms account is, for the most part, 
abridged), a volume of his sermons, with memoir, edited 
by the Rev. Alexander M'Laren, Mertoun. 
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WHEN we realise our shortoomiiigs aa sup- 
porters of Missions, it is not enough to say 
that our indifference is in fault That is quite true ; 
if our hearts were set on the kingdom of Gk>d and 
His righteousness, our treasure would soon follow 
them. But the question comes: Whence this 
indifference 1 It comes, we believe, from want of 
understanding. We pride ourselves in Scotland 
on our intelUgenoe; especially as hearers of the 
gospeL We have long been habitual critics of 
ministers ; we are now legally their patrons ; and 
we have come to think tiiat the progress of our 
intelligence has fitted us in every way for this 
position. But, for all that, when we look at our 
miserable unfrnitfulness we see how low we are in 
the spiritual scale. There was a famous accom- 
plished city of old, whose Christians ranked them- 
selves in parties, and sat in judgment on the claims 
of even Paul and ApoUos and Cephas to their 
preference. And what did the great^apoetle say 1 
— " I could not speak imto you as unto spiritual, 
but as unto carnal, as unto babes in Christ '' (1 Cor. 
ill. 1). And, again, when those Christians were 
addressed who were, like as we are, the heirs of 
generations blessed with Scripture privileges, what 
said the sacred writer to them 1 — " Te are become 
dull of hearing. For when by reason of the time 
ye ought to be teachers, ye have need again that 
some one teach you the rudiments of the first 
principles of the oracles of God " (Hebrews v. 12). 
And when we who are members of the Church of 
Scotland compare our privileges with our indiffer- 
ence, we feel that az^ pleading for Missions has to 
deal with the " rudiments of the first principles." 
It is ignorance, lack of understanding, and want of 
the exercise and " use" of our gifts (Hebrews v. 14), 
which maintain our indifference and listlessness in 
the matter of Mission& 

We know that there are some among us who 
are not themselves so convinced that ''there is 
none other name whereby we can be saved," as to 
strive to spread the knowledge of the name of 
Christ Some of them sneer at missionaries ; some 
of them discredit the motives of the advocates of 
Missions; and they have no better reason than 
that to them Christianity is only a ''perhaps." 
But leaving them out of account, there are in our 
Communion tens of thousands who, if they but 
understood how the Lord's command presses on 
each one of them individually, would arise as one 
man, and by their gladsome obedience remove our 
reproach far away. But they do not understand 
that they have anything to do; they are sincere 
and earnest Christians; their trust is altogether 
and entirely in the Saviour ; they believe that they 
are Cod's children; but they have not realised 
that they are Christ's stewutLs, and they have 



never felt the full force of His words, " Unto whom 
much is given, of him shall much be required." 
And how is this 1 Should not the love of Christ 
constrain them, that they should not " henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto Him"! Yes, it 
should ; and we cannot and dare not justify them. 
Tet there are helps to their feeble, unfruitM faith 
and love, which the Church might have, but has 
not^ afforded them. And it is of sudi helps we 
would speak. 

First of all ; iM have had far too little organisa- 
tion in regard to the sfiperintendence of Foreign 
Missions, Let us only consider that "the field 
is the world," that even those parts 'of the world 
in whose cultivation we have been pretending 
to try and take a share are larger by a hundred 
times than our own little mote of Scotland ; and 
then let us remember that though we Christians 
have the means — did we care to use it — ^to pro- 
vide men, free from other labours, to care for this 
matter, we have, by the niggardliness of our givings, 
made ihe funds of Missions so small as to frighten 
the committees from proposing to set apart an agent, 
whose salary would neoeissarily be considerable if he 
were a competent man ; and thus we have laid the 
whole burden of this portion of our work on the 
shoulders of one man, already fully taxed with the 
work of his Church or of his Chair, who, in his zeal 
and self-sacrifice, has agreed to be " Convener." The 
Conveners of our Foreign Missions, indeed, of all our 
Church's enterprises, have done good work for us, 
in kind and in amount far beyond what we! de- 
served at their hands, and fiur beyond what their 
strength fitted them for. At wlukt a cost it has 
been ! To mention only two, whose names will 
rise to evety mind, Dr. William Smith, a veiy 
Hercules in his stately, graceful strength, was cut 
down in the prime of his days, a victim to his zeal 
for Home Missions; and Dr. Norman Madeod, 
his country's and his Church's pride, had his great 
life shortened by his ardent advocacy of our Foreign 
Mission. 

It is no wonder they could not longer bear the 
strain in addition to their model parochial work 
in North Ldth and the Barony. Take the Foreign 
Missions as our illustration. Apart from the 
natural and obvious work of the Convener — the 
choosing and sending forth of missionaries, cheering 
and encouraging them in their toils, receiving and 
answering their letters, and conveying to the Church 
the chief fiicts in the annals of each station— does 
any one ever reflect on the innumerable details 
which come for settlement to this one man f He 
is held responsible for everything, and although an 
attempt was made some years ago to subdivide 
the work so as to have a sub-convener in this 
country for each station— one for Calcutta, one for 
Madras, and so on — ^to lighten the burden on the 
General Convener, the recent experiences in Blan- 
tyre show that the Convener and his whole Com- 
mittee are blamed if anything go wrong anywhere. 
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The separate responsibility seems to have been 
ended at last Assembly ; not a bag of garden seeds, 
or a box of tinned meats, or glass for the windows 
at Blantyre ; not a concrete floor for a mission- 
schoolroom in Daijeeling ; not a supply of hymn- 
books for the papik at Bombay ; not a holiday for 
a wearied missionary ; nor a new native helper 
where the work is heaviest ] nor a settlement of 
some trivial but eager dispute as to place and 
precedence between two of our agents ; — not one of 
all these things, I understand, but must be con- 
sidered fully by the Convener, who will never be 
thanked if all goes right, but will be sordy blamed 
if anything goes wrong. And why f Because we 
give so little that it seems we cannot afford to 
set apart a man for the work, and those who give 
least are most fiercely opposed to what they call 
"squandering money in tiie management of the 
Schema'' 

The obvious and certain oouise for us is to find 
some one who will give his time and strength wholly 
to the superintendence, at home, of ^e afhirs 
of the Foreign Mission. This is, I believe, what 
eveiy other Ohurch in Ohristendom already does. 
And this means that we, who are Members of the 
Church, must cheeifuUy supply the funds; but 
when we have a paid agent let us remember those 
who, in former days, had so much more ceal than 
the rest of the Churoh as to strive with more than 
all their strength to stir her and to guide her 
undertakings.^ 

And this, secondly, leads us to say that we need 
oiganisation at home for ipreadiMff nem of <mr 
rndssUmafyvfork, cmd excUing uUerest in U, Under 
some new arrangements this may come about. 
Before we try to fix the blame let us remember 
the Acts. How many members — ^how many min- 
isters — know the names of our few missionaiies 
and the places where they labour f We ask much 
from those devoted men when we invite them to 
go and represent us among the heathen ; and what 
shame it is that we should not follow them in their 
exile with intelligent sympathy and hearty special 
prayers 1 It must be hud to keep at work in 
those dark places when the work is for a Church 
that seems to care so little for them, and certainly 
knows so little about any one of them. Are we 
really more interested in ^em than in the proceed- 
ings of that apocryphal personage, the Man in the 
mooni 

But some will reply, How can we know if our 
ministers do not tell us f Well, if I were to ven- 
ture on speaking to ministers, I would say that they 
are really very much to blame. They often preach 
about remote things, in obsolete phraseology, and 
leave untouched a thousand things that lie at their 

^ I am told that it was reported to the last Aaaembly 
that Mr. John T. Maclagan imdertook for one year to 
do all the additional work fidling on the Secretary of 
tiie Committee under the new arrangements ; and that 
this means a gift of £100 or £160. Which of our rich 
elden is following his example ? 



very hand. They tell us more about Corinth than 
about Calcutta, more about Damascus than about 
Daijeeling. They tell us what were the sins of the 
early Church — ^its selfishness, its parties, its immor- 
ality — ^but our own present duties, the things to 
which the Spirit of Christ is csJling our own 
selves, they often do not touch. But it is not 
for the pew to exhort the pulpit And, my friends 
in the pews, let me ask whether you really want 
that information which your minister does not 
give ? Are you longing for it ? Have you ever 
told him how much you want it 1 Not Then let me 
ask in what other matter you wait for information, 
eagerly wait, never saying one word, but just wait 
to see if by some chance it turn up ? Would you 
do that about crops, or cattie, or cotton I Would 
you not find out what newspaper was the best for 
information, and get it at once? But have you 
ever manifested ^e same intelligent anxiety for 
information on missions, even on the missions of 
your own Churchf People in Scotland are not 
nowadays so dependent on ministers as they once 
were, or as people in Roman Catholic countries are 
dependent on their priests, and it is really abeuid 
to hear laymen, who can quite well judge for them- 
selves when they care to use their judgment, fiill- 
ing back on the supineness of their miiuster when 
their own carelessness is to blame. 

No doubt we want information in a more inter- 
esting form than has hitherto been thought of. I 
saw with pleasure that the Report to the Assembly 
proposed to have brief popular accounts of the his- 
tory and progres s of all our foreign stations. I 
think we should have engravings of photographs of 
some of the places, likenesses of our brave and 
zealous missionaries, biographies of some of the 
heroes of the great campaign in heathendom, 
whether of our own Church or not, so that we may 
say to our present givers as Tyndale said, '' I shall 
bring it to pass that every boy that drives a plough 
shall know more than you do." No doubt we want 
more organisation throughout our parishes, and in 
every parish, for spreading mission news ; and God 
grant that the awaking which seems to have begun 
among us may spread till there be no parish with- 
out a living, labouring missionaiy agency; but 
along with this — nay, as the root from which it 
springs — ^we need the deep conWction that what 
we live for, what we are here for, as members of 
a Christian Church, is not that we may save our 
own miserable souls by the knowledge of the riches 
of our Saviour's grace, but rather that, ourselvas 
saved by His love, we may stndn every nerve to 
spread the knowledge of it from sea to sea and from 
shore to shore. 

So, then, we want organisation to spread Mis- 
sion interest in every parish ; and to this end we 
want, in every parish, men and women to give 
themselves to this work. Will not you who read 
this tell your ministers that you are ready t 
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THE AISSOWA ARABa 
By the Rey. John Alison, M.A., Edinbnrgli. 

rpHERE is mnch in Algiers to interest an invalid 
-^ visitor besides the charm of its sunshine. He 
will not find Oriental manners so purely distiactiye 
as in Egypt and Syria^ where European influence 
has been little fel^ for in Algiers^ Spain, Italy, 
and France have left their marks; still l^ere is 
much that is very novel to one who has not before 
been out of Europe. He wiU be struck by the 
mixture of races — ^Moors, Arabs, Eabyles, Jews, 
Negroes, and Europeans, distinguishable by their 
costumes. 

Diversity of religious creed will suggest itself, 
as he finds what may be called three Sundays in 
every week; the Mohammedan on Friday, the 
Jewish on Saturday, and the Christian on the first 
day of the week. He will note how each day is 
observed, and will be ashamed to find that the 
Christian day of rest and worship is on the whole 
least marked. 

If he can fall in with an expert guide, familiar 
with the intricacies of the old town or Arab quarter, 
and who can show him a little of the inner life of 
the people, his interest will be much deepened. 
Under such guidance I was taken one evening to 
a house in the centre of the town, where the Ais- 
sowa sect of Arabs were to have a celebration of 
their peculiar ritea It was indeed a weird, wild 
scene, but it has lessons. They are Moslems, 
but their peculiar practices are not derived from 
Mohammed ; they are rather, I believe, a lelic of 
the heathenism which Mohammedanism displaced. 
As pagan practices lingered long in Scotland after 
the introduction of Christianity, and traces of them 
remain in our customs still; so these rites have 
been kept up by a body of Moslem fanatics. Some 
features of the fite suggested the wild dancing of 
the priests of Baal about the altar on CanneL 
The^sect is said to have appeared first in Morocco, 
where they are still found in greatest numbers, 
and where their orgies are most extravagant Their 
reputed founder was a Moslem saint, Mohammed- 
ibn-Aissa, who lived some two hundred years ago, 
and who was invested with such marvellous gifts 
as finding food, when in straits in the desert, in 
"stones, sticks, poisonous herbs, and even the 
prickly leaves of the cactus." It has been sug- 
gested that there may be some traditional connec- 
tion between this saint, whose name is sometimes 
spelt T89<m, and Jesus or Joshua^ and between 
the gifts ascribed to him and the words of Luke 
X. 19. There seems no foundation for this beyond 
the accidental resemblance of the name& There 
is more probability in the theory that they are the 
successors of a tribe of serpent-charmers spoken of 
by Herodotus, who could not be iigured by insects 
or reptiles, and who were supposed to have perished 
in the Great Desert 



Physical excitement Ib their means of attaining 
to the state of firenzy in which they are supposed 
to become possessed of their exceptional gifts. It 
is curious to notice in most religions the cropping 
out of this tendency to associate merit with firenzy 
or emotional excitement, and to seek it through 
phjrsical means. 

We know it as a form of Christian fanaticism ; 
every one has heard of the whirling dervishes of 
Mohammedanism ; and in the unwholesome atmo- 
sphere of the small S3^nagQgue of a sect of Jews 
in Jerusalem, I have seen the worshippers, while 
reading and praying, making violent efibrts to pro- 
duce excitement ; some swaying their bodies back- 
ward and forward, others walking about rapidly, 
and sometimes stopping to dasp their hands as in 
spasmodic rapture. All these are eclipsed in extra- 
vagance by the Aiiasowa. Their doings in Morocco 
are sometimes too horrible almost for desciq)tion ; 
but in Algiers, from the influence, probabfy, of 
surrounding opinion, they are more moderata 

A dimb of about ten minutes up the steep streets 
or stairs of the old town brought us to the place 
of meeting. The way would have been impossible 
without a guide, the streets being so dark, narrow, 
and tortuoua We found the company assembled, 
and the performance about to begin. A narrow 
door and short passage admitted to a wretched 
outer apartment, which was connected by a door 
with the court of a Moorish house. The court 
was about twenty feet square, and open to the sky. 
Seats were set for visitors on two sides under the 
coloimade ; ladies were invited to go upstairs to a 
balcony. The other two sides of the square were 
occupied by about a dozen Arabs, tuning their 
drums or tom-toms, by holding them over a brazier 
of burning charcoal. Beside them sat the Sheykh, 
an old man of perhaps eighty-five, with a little 
grandchild on his knee. When, a little later, the 
scene rivalled " Kirk AUoway," and the little child 
fell asleep, I could not help looking at her, as the 
one witness amongst them for the simple purity of 
true religion. 

After the instruments had been dried and 
thumped into unison, the monotonous tom-toming 
was begun ; after a while an occasional snatch of 
song was added, the playing meanwhile increasing 
in rapidity. A wild-looking, lank Arab then sprang 
in fix)m the anteroom, and began leaping before 
the brazier, swaying fiom side to side, or throwing 
his head in a most dislocating manner backward 
and forward, while the incense fix)m some aromatic 
powder that had been thrown on the charcoal rose 
into his nostrils. An attendant unloosed his tuft 
of long hair, rolled up his sleeves, and carried off 
his fez. Another then joined him in the wild 
dance, at which they continued for about five 
minutes. The one then threw himself exhausted 
on a neighbour's shoulder, while the other fell on 
his knees, glaring, and uttering brutal growls. In 
this state he was taken to the Sheykh, who first 
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presented to him an unbroken leaf of the cactua or 
prickly pear, with its sharp needles all over. Con- 
siderable purt of this was devoured greedily from 
the old man's hand. A piece of what certainly 
seemed ordinary window glass^ about four inches 
long and an inch broad, was next presented and 
consumed. After this there was a pause for rest 
to the orchestra, and reflection to the onlookers. 

Three more similar scenes of dancing and frenzy 
followed, but the proo& of surpassing saintliness 
were yaried by such repulsiye acts as seizing a red 
hot bar of iron with the teeth, licking it with the 
tongue, and finally standing on it with the naked 
heeL Of the reality of this last there could be 
no doubt, from a resultant odour like that of a 
horse-shoeing forge. Snakes were freely handled ; 
skewers were stuck into the cheeks and through 
the tongue. One laid his body across the edge of 
a sword, and rested his weight on it Another 
took live charcoal between his teeth,' and applied 
to his arms burning flax saturated with oil, without 
iiyury. 

Such were the main items in the performance, 
which altogether was of a humiliating and revolting 
kind. One could not but recall Carlyle's words, 
'' In the name of Ood, what do they take God to 
be V* In the light of such scenes, in which Ood is 
supposed to take pleasure, and by which the natural 
man seeks to win His favour, one learns to be 
more thankful for the simple truth as it is in Jesus, 
and for the divine Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry "Abba Father." 



®f lift. 

X. Stbicken. 

TJAVE you remarked, as something characteristic 
■^^ of poor humanity, a disposition to use light 
words in speaking of very grave things t There is 
no feeling conveyed so touchingly to folk who have 
had some little experience of tUs life, as that whose 
expression is held back: that which is hinted 
through a veil A great master of English style 
once said to me, speaking of his own art» " When 
I have written a Chapter, I go over it and strike 
out all superlatives: you have no idea how it 
strengthens style." I told once, ebewhere, how a 
dying husband broke what was coming to his poor 
wife, on whom the awful fear had come of a sudden, 
and who eagerly put to him the solemn question, 
by saying "It's on the cards." I told you here 
how Charles Kingsley, speaking to a dear friend of 
a heavy blow, put it lightly in the schoolboy word 
which used to convey the idea of disciplinary pain : 
" It's all Toko : and we need Toko." You remem- 
ber how poor Anne Boleyn, the evening before her 
execution, jested about her little neck. You know 
how the broken-hearted Bums talked about his 
sorrows to a friend in tripping phrases : and added, 
"Were na' my heart light, I wad die." But there 



are things so heavy, that you cannot in truth make 
light of them. It is but the decorous holding back 
the expression of how much you feeL 

I thought of this, a little since, coming away 
from talking with a good man about a great dis- 
appointment which had come to a young relative 
of his. You do not say in these days, speaking to 
a world-tried man, of even the bitterest experience 
which has been appointed to one you care for, " It 
was like to break his heart" He did not put the 
thing so. But^ though speaking with a very sorrow- 
fril fiioe, what he said was only this : " It was a 
&cer. He's bearing it well, but it was a &cer." 
I knew he was taking it and bearing it beantifrilly : 
as one man in a hundred does. And, please God, 
something will come in His time which will quite 
efface the remembrance of the cloud which came 
over that young life. 

You remember the odd way in which the greatest 
humorist of this age conveyed the serious idea 
that a certain man had passed through very heavy 
and prolonged trials ; and had been made the inaia 
and better for them. Had the great humorist 
said what he really felt^ it would have sounded too 
much like a sermon : and that could not be. So 
the solemn &ct must be conveyed in light phrase : 
" Here is a man who has been more beaten about 
the head than any other that Uvea." Hence he 
had come to be wise : hence to be kind and good. 

A veiy great writer of ancient days had the self- 
same thought in his mind. But he was appointed 
to write to his fellow-creatures in a fashion which 
excluded the use of humour. Grave truth must be 
gravely said by such as he. So he conveyed, ui 
phrase never to be forgotten, that the very Best 
this world has seen was in some sense made Better 
by passing through inexpressible sorrow. He, who 
was Perfection from the firsts must be made Perfect 
through Sn/fmngs. There was, indeed. There, 
no eril to purge out : no selfishness, no littleness, 
nothing unworthy. It was not with Him as with 
us poor creatures. Yet even He learnt through 
suflering what otherwise He could not have quite 
known : and can, ever since, and evermore, qrmpa- 
thiae with us in all trouble and all frailty as one 
who has " felt the same." 

My subject was given me this morning : I caimot 
do otherwise than write upon it ; I have seen that 
which compels m& Besides tiie lesser worries, 
James Montgomery's " insect cares," there comes 
to most, now and then, the heavy blow which 
strikes down : or, to say the least, under which one 
staggers. How shall one dare, month by month, 
to write to many tried men and women Of Lift^ 
yet say nothing of this awful fact % God t^u^ us, 
here, somewhat to help one another. Under the 
common trouble that comes day by day, you try to 
go on with your work as usual : though you must 
do it, many times, with a confused head, and a 
heavy heart But here, you must stop, definitively. 
All ordinary concerns and interests are not, for a 
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space, when the great blow comesL I have been 
reading the Lift of one I knew : poet and humor- 
ist : whose pages have touched and cheered very 
many. Ah, the sad, gentle, quiet man (at least 
in the latter years), who stirred such mirth in others : 
such laughter, — ^yes, and such tears. It was his 
way to say litlle of his troublea But the day came 
when he had to burst out, writing to a dear friend : 

'' You, my dear James, who know me, will not 
think what I write now, a strange medley compared 
with the nonsense I hare penn^ above. But she 
really seemed veiy ill, and she spoke and looked 
like an angel ; was so sweet, kind, affectionate, and 
resigned, tiiat I felt as if my heart would have 
burst : and the awful thought that I might soon 
be left alone in this world, without the companion- 
ship of one who for ten years has been dearer to 
me and more blessed to me than words can express, 
smote me with a sense of desolatioa I have endea- 
Youred not to repina I know that Gk)d sends His 
chastisements in mercy, not in wrath : that what 
He does for us is the best I haye prayed, and in 
praying have received that consolation that, in the 
event of the worsts I hope I shall be able to bend 
to the rod." 

Coming where they do, the lines impress one 
with an awful sense of reality. But when it comes 
to the question which concerns ourselves, How 
shall we take the heavy blow) one's heart and 
words fail No human skill can tell us how the 
blow can be so taken that we shall not reel under 
it : yes, go down into the dust for the while. You 
will just have to go through the dark : to feel the 
heart like lead within you : to dree your weird. 
For though that lovable genius spoke so £edrly of 
praying for God's help and getting it : though he 
faced his sorrow manftdly, and wrestled wi^ it : 
said he must take to his work again, and worked 
hard; yet one who loved him (and who has followed 
him) had to say, "Night after night, I used to call 
in upon him : and anything more melancholy than 
our old bright companion, sitting with his head lean- 
ing on his hands, cheerless and helpless, I never 
saw." And another writes, "He was no longer 
the same man, and it seemed from his looks as if 
in a few monl^ he had passed through years of 
suffering." Yet I have myself seen what for a 
time, not a short time, was sadder. I have seen 
a gentle nature hardened into a bitter defiance, in 
which all that was sweet and submissive was gone : 
in which the beautiful face looked at you stonily ; 
and there was no ear for words of consolation : in 
which the only &ct was unutterable and unrelieved 
misery. Shall I foiget how another, a gray-headed 
man, strong, brave, an earnest CSiristian, and a 
helper of many, on one bitter day said to me, in tones 
quietly desolate, "I really can't say that Qod is 
good, because I don't think He ia" But the blesa- 
ing of reunion soon came : and he knows that Gkxl 
is good, now. 

Let a word be interposed hera One thing is 



sura You know better, after the heavy stroke 
has fallen upon yourself, how to feel for others in 
sorrow. You understand, quite differently, what 
they are going through. Not but what we forget 
things soon : like the old stoiy of Christ's salva- 
tion, which we all need to hear over and over, is 
the sorrowful experience which keeps us up to the 
pitch of truly eympathising with others. It must 
be repeated: and indeed it is. I confess, peni- 
tently, that when a friend at much length told me, 
but yesterday, of a great trouble which had come 
to him (though not the greatest), I did not feel for 
him as I ought You do not take such things in, 
somehow. But, coming away, I tried to realise 
how I should have borne it myself The thing 
greatened on one's view : the sharp thorn seemed 
to reach the quick : and I was ashamed and peni- 
tent How easily other folk take what was the 
terrible " facer " to some hopeful lad, that crushed a 
cherished hope, and made him sit down quite beaten 
for the time ! For the stroke may be vety heavy, 
though it be short of that which you wonder how 
poor human beings live through. 

How shall we take it : take it that we may live 
through it, that we may be sanctified by iti Will 
any one tell? Tell us how to minister to the 
stricken soull For, after having tried to do so, 
many times, through many years, I cannot pretend 
to instruct another. I have known one to whom 
the news was brought that her betrothed had 
gallantly died in battie, who, when all around were 
silent) fell upon her knees and cried aloud, " The 
Lord gave, the Lord hath taken;" — ^the whole sen- 
tence, like Job. I have heard a poor Scotch 
labouring man, told his son was dead, say the self- 
same words. But bitter hours had to be lived 
through, afterwards. "I am veiy rebellious:" as 
good a Christian as ever lived said that to me, 
when his young wife died. I suppose the only 
thing is to get apart, into perfect solitude, and to 
spread it all out before Christ : ah, happy indeed, 
if you can feel you are indeed doing sa "I was 
dumb, I opened not my mouth: because Thou 
didst it" We can get no &rther. That is alL 
And He is Wisest : and He b Kindest : we hold 
by that, in the darkness. Long ago, a lad of 
twenty, bom to broad lands and with a sweet 
nature, was standing on a rock in a river I know, 
with several young friends about He staggered, 
and fell intoadeep pooL He wasagood swimmer. 
No one feared: there was a laugh at the little 
misfortuna They waited for his reappearing. 
But he did not reappear. He was gone frt)m 
wealth and hopa One had to go in and tell his 
old father, in tiie beautiful house hard by. There 
is no breaking such news. " I have brought you 
bad news, sir." "My son is dead !" Father and 
son are together again, many a year since. But it 
fell to one I know to preach to the bereaved, more 
than two or three, the Simday after the lad was 
laid in his grava He was a young minister; 
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but it seemed as though there were but one text, 
and little to be said upon it It was the Psalmist's 
experience, when he was stricken: true, through 
all these ages: true, till there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither any more 
pain. '*I was dumb, I opened not my mouth: 
because Thou didst it !" 

Then, by the kind grace of the Holy Spirit, you 
will not get snappish, bitter, cynical : rather yeiy 
mild and sympathetic and subdued You will take 
it rightly. You will take it from Christ. Ah, 
you have seen people soured by great trial, as well 
aa sweetened. It will be according to your own 
nature : rather according to God's grace, and your 
own endurance, and endeavour. Says St. Augns- 
tine, " Tribulation comes, it wHl be as ye choose 
it, either an exercise or a condemnation. Tribula- 
tion is a fire : Does it find thee gold 7 it takes 
away the dross : Does it find thee chaff 1 it turns 
it to ashes." Very simply said : but more awM 
words were never written. 

No doubt, it haa pleased God to permit that 
some of the very bast of our Race should die, 
broken-hearted. You remember the gentle St 
Margaret, and the last message brought to her: 
"Your husband and your son are both slain." 
And thanking God humbly for this last bitter 
stroke which loosened the last links to this life, 
the saintly queen turned her fiice to the wall and 
died. Far lower in the transient rank of this 
present world, one has known aged Christian folk, 
men and women, so stript of all worldly hope, so . 
burdened with irremediable trouble, — ay, and so 
sure of better things Above, — that at the last, one 
did not wish to keep them here. It was better, 
far better, to go from this troublesome life ; and 
begin anew, hopeful and young, holy and blessed, 
far away. I have stood over more dying beds than 
one or two, where the words came to me of the 
greatest uninspired human genius : though I said 
them only to myself: 

*' Yex not his ghost : let him pass ! He hates him, 
That would, upon the rack of tbiB tough world. 
Stretch him out longer 1" A K. H. B. 

&U (KtoxQt'fi fgall 
®ral anil Corrtspontience Classes* 

SOME who remember a former article on the 
St George's Hall Oral and Correspondence 
Classes, may be glad to hear that they reopen on 
the 1st November. Many of our young readers 
should welcome the stimulus to systematic study, 
and the help to enable them to overcome diffi- 
culties, which the class fpapera and the corrected 
answers undoubtedly give to those who join the 
Correspondence Ciaa& For detailed information 
we must refer them to the Secretary, Miss L. 
Walker, at St. George's Hall, Randolph Place, 
Edinburgh. Suffice it to say that the subjects are 
those usually included in a school course. One 



dass has, however, been added this session for 
those inclined to take an interest in the Hiatoiy of 
Art as illustrated in Sculpture (Egyptian and 
Greek), and in the Italian, Gennan, and Flemish 
Schools of Painting. When it is added that a 
loan library of art books has been oiganised in 
connection with this class, enoi^gh has been said 
to excite the interest of many who should be glad 
to beguile the dark hours of our loiig winter even- 
ings with such a pleasant study. 

Ab the work of the Correspondence daases 
serves, when required, as a preparation for the 
Edinburgh Local Examinations, we may remind 
those parents who intend to send their sona to 
the University that the Senior Certificate granted 
by the Board to Local Examination Candidates may 
be regarded as a passport to several of the Uni- 
versity Classes, and exempts from certain Entrance 
ExaminationsL Large sums in bursaries and prizes 
are offered, both for open competition, and also 
exclusively for members of the St George's Hall 
Classes, at these University Examinations^ A 
prize of £6 is annually competed for by entrants 
to the Ministers' Daughters' College, and gained 
by the girl who passes highest. 

School lessons occupy our young people dur- 
ing so many years, and arranging for them often 
gives to parents so much anxious concern, that 
we think no apology necessary for bringing under 
consideration this means of self-help and oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement 

MliBt tfie SlnallotDS satH. 

(A Real Expebixnc«.) 

IT was a good and comforting word which the 
chattering swallows said to me one lovely 
summer night There were four of them — a haippy 
couple wi^ their little son and daughter-^-^ in 
one nest The nest was built in the upper outside 
comer of a bedroom window, where they felt secure 
because the window was never drawn from the top. 
But my dear wife fell ill with a fever, and it was 
necessary to ventilate the sick chamber as much aa 
possible both by night and by day. All the win- 
dows, therefore, had to be drawn from the top, and, 
among the rest, the one where the swallows had 
their nest They were greatly startled by this 
change of circumstances, for it put their little ones 
at my mercy. The parent birds knew this, and 
they flew away with a frightened cry every time I 
moved the window. But th^ still came back 
again ; and, trusting in me that I would not harm 
them, they chattered so loudly and so merrily tfaat^ 
for the sake of the sufferer, who was very sensitive 
about any noise, I thought I must tear down their 
nest But it seemed that in so doing I should be 
guilty of wanton cruelty, unless the patient herself 
complained She did not, however : and so ihej 
chattered away undisturbed. 
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One nighty in that awfully still hour that lies 
between the midnight and the early dawn, as I 
was sitting a solitary watdier beside the sick one's 
bed, a shuddering fear crept into my anxious heart 
The dear patient was in a paroxysm of the fever. 
Starting up affrighted and delirious from her 
troubled slumber, she stared at me with flushed 
&oe and glaring eyes, and spake wildly in her 
ravings. I trembled for the loss that might be 
mine ; and my trust in Qod gave way. Just then 
the swallows chattered softly in their nest And 
their voices set me athinking thus: — ''Those 
swallows and myself are much alika They are 
living on the edge of a constant peril : at any 
moment I might steal their little ones and destroy 
their nest They know this, yet they nestle and 
chatter happily, because they trust me. And I 
too am living on the edge of a constant peril : at 
any moment Qod may cause this disease to take 
an unfavourable turn, and destroy the happiness of 
my home. But why should I not trust Him as 
those swallows trust mef He is infinitely more 
tender and pitiful than L And if I would not 
wantonly touch their nest, much more He will not 
lightly rob me of my joy." Then I got strength 
to trust Him: and amid the sad experiences of 
that lovely summer night my spirit found its quiet 
rest in Hint I trusted Him, and He did not dis- 
appoint me. And often afterwards, when in my 
lonely anxious vigils I felt my faith beginning 
again to £gu1, the swallows used to utter a few 
chattering notes, which I interpreted as saying — 
"Trust Gkxi, as we trust you, and be happy!" 
Always then I was glad that I had not torn down 
their nest^ for I believed that God sent them to 
speak encouraging words to me in my sorrow. 
Ay, reader, by how many voices €rod Ib speaking 
to us all, were only our ears open to hear, and our 
hearts quick to interpret, what in the million 
tongues of His providence and grace He is saying 
to us. " There are, it may be, so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them is without 
signification." A. 

iitfifsotisi of ttft Sbi^HtO^ 

By the Bey. P. Akton, Kilsyth. 

QICKXESS tells us forcibly how little any of us 
^ would be missed in the world. Now that is 
a cold hard hot we do not like to bring home to 
ourselves. When we are going about our work, 
we see what we are doing every hour, and what 
would go wrong if we sat down and folded our 
hand& We think if we were not at our place of 
business to-morrow, what a number of things would 
not be rightly done because we were not there I The 
factory worker thinks of all that would happen if 
he sat down idle by his loom for a little hiJf-hour. 
The warp would get disordered, the threads would 
break, the shuttle would be driving empty, the web 
would be spoiled. We fed how important we are. 



But, strange to say, although we should be terribly 
missed if away from our work for an hour or two, 
let us be away from it a week, a month, a year, 
and we shall not be missed at alL While we are 
lying quietly apart, another comes and takes our 
chair, opens our book, plies our pen, carries on the 
accounts, and answers all the questions just as well 
as we used to do. Another comes and stands 
before our loom and sets it in motion : the shuttle 
flies, the bars revolve, the catnbs oscillate, the reeds 
take the woof home, the web is completed, and 
the loom is filled again. One Sabbatib morning 
comes, the bell rings, the congregation gathers, but 
no minister appearsL That occurs one Sunday, but 
it does not occur again. Next Lord's Day the 
pulpit is filled as before, the worship goes on as 
formerly ; and by and by the sorrowful homes of 
the parish are all comforted as they used to be— 
though not by the old pastor. 

The sick-bed gives us truer views of the world. 
Some of the stars are thousands of times larger 
than this planet ; but they are so fiu away from 
us that they seem to be but points of scintillating 
fire. From the sick-bed we see the world as we 
see a star ; it is far away, and it has become very 
Httle to u& 

Accompanied by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
sickness can give us truer views of life. Our lost 
opportunities and the broken purposes of our life 
float before our vision. We feel coming on us like 
a fierce shame the nothingness of all we have ever 
done for Christ ; and we find ourselves saying that 
if we are spared to rise again we will carry our 
cross with more patience, and will, by the help of 
the Holy Spirit, live more for Christ and less for 
ourselvea 

It is then- that we often gain our richest experi- 
ences of Qod's leva In proportion as we are for- 
gotten by the outside world, do we seem to be 
remembered by those who are dear to us; and 
this human love helps us to know that which is 
divine. Over every gray monument of our sin we 
see standing a cross. By the footprints and the 
marks of blood we see that One has been follow- 
ing us in sorrow, while His hands and feet were 
bleeding for us. When the work of affliction is 
perfected, the heart ceases to grieve. The height 
and the depth, the length and the breadth of the 
love of Qod in Christ Jesus crowd out all other 
considerations, and from the earthly Pi^gah God 
gives us the vision of the sinless land. 



'*The Pabish Eibk."— The interior ropreaented in 
Mr. Lockhart's drawing is that of NorthtBerwick Parish 
Chorch ; and the picture is a record of what will soon 
have passed away— «t North Berwick as elsewhere. We 
have quaint, but inconvenient, " box-seats " in the foie- 
srouna, somewhat mean walls and roof, and in the 
distance a galleiy, which is usually better filled than is 
here shown. The princi^ feature, which probably drew 
the artist to the subject, is the capacious lamily pew, or 
private gallei^, of a well-known local heritor. It is 
exactly opposite the pulpit 
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Stars °^ a l.ost 3ici£. 

By A. L. p. 
Chapteb I. 
MAMMA^ where is PriadeT Have we for- 
gotten 1dm 1 Oh, poor Prinde, what will 
he do !" 

The speaker's heart was " in her month," aa her 
tone plainl; showed, for, if they had indeed for- 
gotten Prinde, their train had left him twenty 
miles behind 

" Look for him, mamma 1 under the seata, every- 
where," and the two eagerly searched every poesiUe 
comer, though with very little hope ; for if Prinde 
had been there he would not have remained quiet 
so long, and, indeed, the strange thing was that he 
had not been missed sooner : for it was his first 
journey by rul, and, being a young intelligent dog, 
he had been in a state of excitement the whole 
way. Now it was at a gradng herd of cows run- 
ning at the approach of the train, then at the 
startled haste of a flight of birds that had settled 
on the tel^raph wires. " Ob," thought Princie, 
" what capital fun it would be t« get out and have 
a rush at them." 

Then the train plunged into the darkness of a 
tunnel, and Prinde, in great tremor, crept up to 
Eate, his little mistress, and put his nose into her 
hand, abashed by the sudden darkness and the in- 
creased roar of the carriage wheels, and thinking 
in spite of her cheering words that something dread- 
fiil was going to happen. But when they emerged 
into the daylight again as suddenly aa they had 
left it, his relief was so evident, tiiat both Kate 
and her mamma laughed heartily. 

"Never mind," said his kind mistress consolingly, 
for Princie knew well they were laughing at him, 
and dogs, like people, have their feelings a little 
hurt on such occasions, " never mind, you are not 
the first traveller that has been fhghtened at a 
tunnel. I'm sure I used to be frightened at tunnels 
myself, mamma, and dogs can't be expected to have 
more sense than people, can they, Prinde t" Where- 
upon Princie recovered his self-respect immediately, 
and gave a short bark as if to say " Of course not" 

" He has gone into a wrong carriage or a 
wrong trun, and who knows where be may be by 
this time 1" wept poor Eata " We shall never see 
him again, and he was growing so pretty and so 
clever, and loved me, and knew everything I sud ! 
my poor doggie, if yon had died, even, I should 
hare known about you, bat now HI never know 
what has become of you — no, never I" 

Chapteb II. 
Poor Prinde was left behind. 

Wondering greatly at the strange hap that had 
befallen him, he wandered forlornly on, and by and 
by he came to a village. By this time he was very 
hungry and still more thirety, so that he gladly 
drank from a trough of wat«r, anything but fresh, at 



the end of tiie village street And thai he wslkcd 
timidly up to a child who was sitting on a doc«.atep 
eating bread and butter. Wistihlly he looked at 
the bread and wagged his tail ; but, finding tial be 
was not understood, he got up his two fore feet in 
the attitude of begging, which he had always found 
irresistible in days gone I7. It succeeded sguL 
" Oh r cried the little girl, with great del^ht, 
" what a funny wee dog 1 What a honnie wee dog [ 
Mother, come and see this bonnie wee dog !" And 
although she did not know what his upright pcd- 
tion meant, yet her kind little heart prompted her 
to break off a piece of bread and hold it out to him. 
In spite of his hunger he took it from her veij 
gently, aa he had been taught ; but whea he hid 
thankfully eaten up two small pieceo, the child'i 
mother came to the door. 



" What, Nelly," she said, roughly, " are ye wast- 
ing your bread on that beast t I didna ken it vaa 
sae plentiful Get away, yon greedy brute ! Qen- 
try folk's dog wi' a collar stealin' a puir wean's 
piece I get away, or 111 take a stick to ye !" tnd 
with a slap to little Nelly and a rush at Prinde, 
she drove him away. 

" I'm no hungry, mother," sud poor NeJly, C7- 
ing, and wishing she had not called her mother, " I 
had my tea ; but the doggie's hungry, and he's 
such a bonnie doggie I" 

After this repulse, Princie was making hit vsy 
up the street, wondering, in his own fashion, why 
some people were so kind, and some so cruel when 
it was so easy to be kind, when he saw a large 
black dog coming menacingly up to him. Poor 
Prinde could not mistake his meaning, thoo^ 
it was a new experience for him. With a quake 
at heart he tried to get past his enemy, but in 
vain, the black dog was down upon him in a 
momenL If Eate had hut seen it I Prinde wu 
gentle, but he was no coward, and he fought with 
a courage she would have been proud to see. 
Happily for him, the struggle was short ; for a shop- 
keeper came out, irritated by the noise, and a lash 
from a whip made the large dog release the litfle 
terrier, who had met with a new misfortune — he 
was lamed in one foot by a savage bit« boa 
his foe. (To U tmuluded.) 
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fflrrist Ottt Sting. 

By tha Key. John UIIustub, M.A., Edinbn^h. 
"PSalt Atrtfon mtid unit him. Art tixnt a king 
tA»%t" — John zriiL S7. 
TBS1TS had jiut owned His lOTalty , and, in owning 
^^ it, had oUimed to be something infinitely 
greater than a king of the Jews, — "Now is my 
kingdom not from henoe," — when Pilate, astouiahed, 
replied with this qneation, " Art tbou a king then ?" 
We may accept the riew of a recent writer {Canon 
Eurai), that to Pilate Jems appeared an " innocent 
and high-floaled dreamer ;' and jet hold that there 
came Uien to Pilate the faTonrable moment, when 
the Light which lighteth every man shone specially 
for him, and his destiny hnng trembling in the 
balance. Would he take the first step of entrance 
into the kingdinn of the Truth, by obeying the 
Consdesce which awoke within him in the presence 
ofJesns} Would he have the oourage to do Right, 
at any cost to himself, by shielding his Captive 
fiom that pitileBB Jewish fanaticism, which Pilate 
at onoe hated and feared, and did not expect to 
ondatstand 1 Had there been absolutely nothing 
in him which the words could touch, Christ, who 
was silent to tiie priests and to Herod, would 
not I have proceeded to unfold His Toyaltj — "To 
this end have I been bom, and to this end am I 
come into the world, that I should bear witueu 
onto the truth. Every one that is of the tnth 
heareth My voice."' 

lute's qnestion is being asked ogun at the 
present time — asked in despair by men &r nobler 
than the unjust judge, who contented himself with 
an insult to the Jews as he cradfled their " King." 
No doubt, there are many still who reject Chrisf a 
sway, because, like Pilate, they are irresolute and 
unprincipled ; just as Christ has still His bitter 
and intolerant advetsariea, who find their counter- 
part among the priests of His day ; and as there ore, 
even in Christian lands, foul teyOers of Jeens, the 
true succeesors of those who disgraced the Komon 
soldier's name by mocking the Holy Sufferer. But 
there are othera to whom it is a keen r^ret that 
there lives, as they think, no King of Men. They 
feel the world empty since Christ became to them 
a memory, a history, a bright but unsubstantial 
vision, a beautiflil illusion of the eighteen Christian 
centoiies. Their faith is dead, and th^ think it 
> Naw Tnbunent qnotatiras in this sstmon are from 
the BevlHd Tcnion. 
ZTo.80. 



is Christ who is dead — rather, who never rose and 

reigned, except to a faith that was founded on mis- 

taka Their blank and moumM creed is this — 

" WhUe we believed, on earth Ha went, 

Aad open stood Hii grare ; 

Ucn called from chamMT, dmrdi, and lant. 

And Cluiat wai by to Mvet 
ITowHeudeadl" 
They cannot believe that the sun really shines 
upon any, because the earth-shadow has hid him 
firom MstV eyes. 
L Sittorjf luu given her atuwer : Chsibt is Enro. 

It WBs no vun word wnich He spake when He 
made His disciples Hissionaries to the world — " All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and 
on earth." 

How quickly the Church, filled with that mighty 
tide of a new life which Christians recognise to be 
the outpouring of Qod's Holy Spirit, broke from 
the Judaism which at first confined it ! 

The struggle with the Psgan religions waa longer 
and harder. It was Christ agunst the power of 
the world. Paganism had custom on its ude ; 
art, poetry, even philosophy, were its ministers; 
and it was interwoven with Empire : yet it fell. 
The words attributed by Christian tradition to the 
djing Emperor Julian — ableet and perhaps best of 
Christ s foes — may, or may not, be historical ; but 
if they were not spoken 1^ Julian, they are the 
voice of the expiring Oenius of Paganism — "At 
last, O Galilean, Thou host conquered."^ 

It is for us to remember the tears, the blood. 
the prayers, the patience, the love, the faith, by 
which the victory was won. Amid the sufferings 
of His people, Christ's crown was still a crown of 
thorns. Ab He led them to triumph. He made 
their every sorrow His own, and said <^ their per- 
secutors. They " did it onto Ue" 

Were it possible to trace here the progress of the 
Christian CAiurch through the ages, we should find 
everywhere along the march tokens of a protecting 
Presence, of which the pillar of cloud and fire in 
the camp of Israel was the fitting type. The ex- 
ternal dongera were terrible — and yet Uiey were the 
least. Wide-spreading heresies, in unison with the 
thought of the day, and often favoured by those in 
authority; the pride, avarice, and luxury of Church- 
men in high places; the decay ot spiritual religion; 
ignorance and brutishnees among the so-called Ohria- 
' Tandem vicistf, OaUIse I 

VoLIZX. 
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tian people : these things often made the hearts of 
God's childien fail them for fear. For there is no 
more oommon mistake in any age, than for timid and 
anleamed GhristianB to suppose that their own time 
is evil bejrond all that has gone before, and the peril 
to religion saeh as can hardly be sormomited. But 
ever, in the darkness and the storm, Christ was 
watching over His Chnrch, pleading for it^ and 
coming to its rescaa The great moyements of re- 
vival and refonn, and the names that shine as staxs 
in the firmament of the histoiy of the Ghorch, are 
the heavenly visitations of the King: See Christ's 
hand in the Missionary Revival in the seventh 
centoiy, by which northern Europe was gained for 
the goEqpel ; or in the foundation of the great re- 
ligious Orders, which, corrupt as they became in 
their degeneracy, were at firsts and for a long time, 
the uplifting of the white standard of Christ amidst 
the impurity and violence of the world. See His 
hand in the Alpine vall^ and fiButnesses of the 
Waldenses, where He kindled a torch of evangelical 
truth whidi the storms of dreadful persecution only 
made shine more brightly. Ab the Church needed, 
throughout her whole history, the Lord sent a 
preacher like Chiysostom, a theologian like Augus- 
tine, a Bernard or a Francis, a Huas, a Savonarola^ 
a Luther, a Enoz. Think how the greatest minds, 
the noblest heartSi the brightest ornaments of art 
and science^ the strongest and purest of men and 
women, from age to age bowed to Christy and, be- 
cause tiiey did so, be»me the salt of the earth to 
their timea Even limiting our view to our own 
day, vast as is still the number of Buddhists, 
Mohammedans, and idolaters, and imperfect as the 
Christianisation of communities has always been, 
yet mark how, everywhere over the round globe, 
the nations that profess allegiance to Christ are in 
the van of the world's progresa Remember, finally, 
that we are once mora in the middle— perhaps only 
at the beginning (God grant it!)— of a Missionaiy 
Revival so great^ that already thero dawns dimly 
on the horixon of Christian hope the fair vision of 
a World whose kingdom is become the kingdom 
of Christ Think of these things, and say if the 
voice of History, to the open and unpr^udiced mind| 
is other than tfais — ^that Christ is EJng. 

XL The esDperienee of the mdividual ChrisHan 
anuwen^ Qejbjst is Kinq. 

It may almost be laid down as a maxim not to 
be disputed that the degree in which the kingship 
of Christ has become to each of us, not a mere 
article of belief but a fact of experience, measures 
the growth, and even the reality, of our spiritual 
life. It is true that at a very early stage the ex- 
perience may be little more than a new feeling of 
Rest ''It is sweet," said a young Christian to 
the present writer, ''to know that I am not my 
own." But the flower of feeling is not to be de- 
spised; it can change to the wholesome fruit of 
obedience, while the fragrance and the beauty 



remain. It it a great step taken when one oeasei 
from the vain effort to be 

" Lord of himself— that heritage of woe.' 

Soon, if nothing untoward supervene, the OhristiBn 
learns in the best way — experimentally— that 
Christ, in whatever else He did for him, had this 
end in view — ^that He might reign within him. 

It is not apart from — ^fiir less at the expeose of 
— the other offices of Christ that we ought to 
magnii^ His kingly rule in the believer. On the 
contrary— just beouise the divine working is ab- 
solutely symmetrical — ^the greatness of the meua 
employed is the surest pledge that a magnificent 
result is intended. If Christ did, and still does, w 
much as our prophet to reveal to us, and so mnehas 
our priest to procure fi)r us, salvation from sin, how 
complete, at least in God's purpose^ must be that 
deUyerance; and how plain it becomes that salvatioD 
ia practically ours just in proportion as Christ has 
taken His great power and reigned within ml 

I apeak of Christ the believes king, and do not 
raise the question whether there can be goodnen in 
any person, anywhere^ which ia not due to that Holy 
Spirit by whom Christ influences human bnrtB. 
Christians, at any rate, are led, not l^ an onkDOwn 
Power, but by a personal living Saviour, with 
whom they can, and do, interchange thought 
and affection, and of whom their hearts say, He is 
worthy to reign over na. To all antecedent daims 
upon their allegiance He has added this, that He 
bought them with His blood. He has gone down 
to the foundations of their being, slaying by His 
Spirit the enmity of the mind of the flesh, and 
liberating them from bondage in the only way 
possible f(v beings who must have a master— by 
bringing them into willing suligeetion to Him whose 
service ia perfect freedom. The contest with ain, 
which otherwise would be hopeless, and would not 
long be persevered in, they now wage manfnlly 
under Hia banner. It ia not an unbroken soceeBa^ 
God knoweth 1 But through fidlure and distreBa 
th^ fight on, and are never overwhehned— not 
even when fiice to face with the king of tenan^ the 
last enemy that shall be aboliahed. 

God grant that these be not unreal words to yoa 
who read and him who writea them, but the VD^ 
able record of our Experience 1 

in. To thefaUh of the Church Chbibt is King 

ros xvsB. 
The Old Testament prophecies relating to this 
subject were gathered up in the angelic Annnndar 
tion to Mary : " He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Most H^h : and the Lord 
God shaU give unto him the throne of his &ther 
David : and he shaU reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever; and of his Idngdom there shall be no 
end." And near the dose of Hia ministEy, when 
Hia hearers "supposed that the kingdom of God 
waa immediately to i^pear," He described Himaeli 
not obscurely, aa then about to go "into a £tf 
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ooontry, to leoeiYe for Himself a kingdom, and to 
retuin." Doubtless the time of that Investitaie 
was when He had overoomei and was ascended: 
then was His solemn installation to the heavenly 
throne of His kingdom. 

To the faith of the first Christians their High 
Priest was also their King *' who sat down on the 
right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the 
heavens," and to Him they applied the ascription 
in the forty-fifth Ftaalm, 

" Thy throne^ Qod, is for ever and ever." 
From tiienoe He ruled and defended His Ohnroh ; 
and the dying Stephen beheld Him (the beautifdl 
thon^^t is St Chiysostom's) Kmh from that throne 
to Boocoiir His fidthfiil witness, and to welcome him 
to Himself— as it is written in the twelfth F&alm, 
"For the oi^nreesion of the poor, fiir the sighing of 
the needy, now will I arise, saith the Lord.'' 

Already the Seer of the apocalyptic visions be- 
held a throne aronnd which rose np the ''great 
voice^" not only of the thousands of angels, and of 
all created things, bat of the multitade of the 
redeemed, ascribbg everlasting dominion and sal- 
vation ''to the Lamb." For, indeed, his vision 
was for " the end of the days ;" and the multitude 
was of those for whom the Ohurch is evermore 
through the ages ghing thanks, as one by one they 
depart in the fidth, and are at rest with Ood. 

Finally, it was neither mysticism nor mistake 
that led the early Christians to anticipate so eagerly 
the Betum of the Lord : it was the intensely prac- 
tical character of their faith. Christ's kingdom 
was not o^ but it was for, this world. They 
could not have been contented with a religion 
which peopled heaven, but left the world to its 
fiite— saved their souls, but left sin, and hell, and 
death unsubdued. They were wrong — some of 
them — as Christians have been wrong many times 
since the first century — when they fixed the year, 
or the generation, which should witness Christ's 
return. But th^ were not wrong in n^garding 
that event as a reality and a certainty. Thqr 
wete not wrong in the belief that the "fi>r eyer" 
of His kingsldp included the withdrawal of the 
veil which still hides His gloiy fipom the earth. 
No error crept into the creed of the Church con- 
cerning the purpose of His coming — " to judge the 
quick and the dead." Li that fidth the CAmrch 
learned to suffer : — " If we endure, we shall also 
reign with Him." Li that fiuth she still commemo- 
rates her Lord in her holiest rite, proclaiming His 
death " till He come." " Then cometh the end"— 
the kingdom perfected, every enemy subdued, and 
the Son seeking only the glory of the Father — 
"when He shall deliver up the kingdom to God." 

"Jesus, remember me when Thou comest in 
Thy kmgdom !" 

To Him who is King in the Past of history, and 
in the Present of experience, be ascribed the King- 
dom For Ever : as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shaU be, world without end. Amen. 
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" Thou cam'st not to thy pl«oe by aeddent^ 
It ia the very place God meant for thee." 



By L. B. Walford. 
PART XI 
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A LL the silenoe, the stillness, the forsakenness of 
•^ Glendovey was now explained. 

Middlemass, its late owner — ^for already he b^gan 
to be talked about as its late owner — ^had left the 
mansion early on the previous day, taking no one 
with him, while his wife and children were also 
absent — supposed to be staying at the house of 
some of Mrs. Middlemass's own relations. The 
bankruptcy had been in the papers ; but Lindsay, 
away from home and not much of a newspaper 
reader, had &iled to notice it, and he was now 
indeed aghast at the vision before him. 

Here was a home broken up, the family in dis- 
grace^ and the daughter, to whose own troubles this 
was to be added, helpless and senseless on his 
hands! 

" Take her in," he murmured, " take her in." 

He knew not what else to say ; he could not all 
at once look beyond the present ; and the very care 
and anxiety he now experienced about Nora proved 
in the end a temporary relief As soon as con- 
sciousness returned she was restless to know more, 
to understand clearly what had happened, and to 
leam what she, in common with the rest, had to 
expect in the future ; and it was in soothing her 
grief and helping her conjectures that her unselfish 
companion could alone find occupation for his 
bewildered thoughts. He was tired and spent as 
well as Nora; he could do nothing, and he could 
tell her nothing ; but still he was glad to be there. 
Qloomy as was ^e abode, and wretched as was the 
meal of which the two partook presently, it would 
have been more gloomy and more wretched still to 
the ill-fated daughter of Middlemass had Lindsay 
not been by her side ; and that was enough for him. 

He undertook, moreover, to go to Glasgow on the 
following morning, and leam cJl particulars of the 
fsolure from the lawyer, Dundas, who, he rightly 
judged, would be better able tluui any one else to 
afford the requisite information. 

" Hoo, I can teU you all about it, sure enough," 
said Dundas, complacently; "and aU I can say is, 
that if ever there was a man of whom I should 
have said that he stood with both legs planted on 
the solid ground, it was Middlemass. As sound as 
a roach I could have sworn he was. Of all my 
friends on 'Change — and I know a lot of 'em — ^I 
should have fixed upon him as the very least likely to 
tumble on his nose. He seemed as if nothing would 
run away with hint No chance of catching him 
with chafil He was not the one to put his foot an 
inch farther than he could draw it back again. He 
was safe — that's to say — I'm talking nonsense, of 
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oonrae — ^he foamH safe, he was as rotten as he could 
be I but I "was merely giving 70a my impressions 
of the man. I ooold not have believed it ; npon 
my wordy I toauld not believe it at first ; I said it 
was sheer mbbish, or else a pack of lies ; I was 
ready to stake my reputation — ^well, Fm old enough 
to have known better ; but to hear such a report of 
Middlemass — a sobersides like Middlemass, teeming 
with capital, — ^no expensive tastes, no bad habits — 
the tmth was, it fell npon me like a thunderclap V* 

"Probably it was equally little suspected by 
himself" said Lindsay, who was not a business 
man, and who could distinctly recollect the boast- 
ftd and unnecessary statements made by his friend 
as to his financial status, when the two were last 
together. '' Probably he as little dreamed of this 
as you or I da From what he said to me on the 
subject, — said more than once when I was at Glen- 
dovey last year — ^I am convinced he considered he 
was in a most flourishing condition." 

The lawyer looked at him. "Tou think so! 
Ahl" 

'' And you agree with me 1" 

" To another questioner, Mr. Lindsay, I should 
immediately answer, 'Yes'; it is my business to 
make it all as fiur and square for my client as I 
can ; but to you, let me see, shall I say, give him 
the benefit of the doubt f No, 111 go farther, for 
you are Ms old fiiend, and understand to hold your 
tongue,** nodding significantly. '' Well, then, I'll 
just put you in possession of the plain facts of the 
case, and you may acquaint Nora with them or not, 
as you see fit Poor Nora, she has her own troubles 
too, I fimcy. Eh) Well, well; poor thing. I'm 
sure I don't know, upon my woid, I don't know 
what is to be done for her ^ he paused. 

Lindsay listened in silence ; he did not know, 
either. 

" The truth is," burst forth the lawyer, abruptly, 
as the few seconds devoted to internal cogitation 
yielded no result, "the truth is, that Middlemaas's 
affairs are in a terrible state. How he has con- 
trived to get them into such a mess in so short a 
time, it would take a greater rogue than you or I 
to imagine. They do run a-muck, when once they 
begin, these mercantile men. Nothing will serve 
them but going the whole length of the rope ; and 
though no doubt it began by inches, by little and 
little he has been putting on the pace of late. It 
appears as if he began to grow wrong soon after 
Nora's marriage. I ftncy — ^indeed if s not fiuuy — 
I know well enough that he had to stump up for 
that precious son-in-law of his pretty considerably. 
A poor bargain he was, too, — not even a title! 
Nothing but a few fine-sounding names in the 
background I I remember I was surprised at the 
time how a dever man like Middlemass could go in 
for such trumpery; but it was his weak point 
Well then, Wat, liie eldest lad, is another drain — 
a dissipated young blackguard he has become, and 
a bitter heartbreak to his parents, or Fm mistaken ; 



he has had to be seen to again and again. Then, 
with this all going on — and the next one, DsTie, 
not esming his keep yet, and they say he^s not 
likely to do so ndther, but that* s by tiie way— 
what must his father needs do with aQ this on 
his hands, but instead of retrenching, keeping 
quiet, and drawing in his horns a Int, what must 
he do but go and buy Glendovey 1 At the very 
time he bought Olendovey he was not sound— and 
he knew it !" 

Lindsay uttered an exclamation. 

'<Ay, bat ifs true," said Dundss. 'Tm not 
speaking (M the book, I can assure yon. Glen- 
diyvey was a blind, a blind not only to the world, 
but to Middlemass himself He was the most 
plausible fellow in existence, plausible even to his 
own inmost soul, and especially phmsible to the 
conscience part of it, m warrant him. Olendovey 
hid firam him in a way that he was on the wrong 
road. He had plenty of irons in the fire, no doubt, 
and the chances were that some of them tamed iq) 
trumps : but then yon see they did not, and I vs^ 
pose all that can be said is, he lost his head; and 
now there's an end of hint" 

*'Do you know where he isl" 

" I know — yes — ^wdl enough.'' 

" I wanted to have his addresa fixon no maiMij 
nor from any wish to intrude on him, I assore yoo," 
said Lindsay, hastily; "probably he would prefer 
to be alone- 
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— " I think — ^yes — ^he would.'* 

'' But there is Nora." 

He would gladly have said nothing about Non, 
nothing, at least, which should reveal to his com- 
panion's ear the wretchedness of her lot; but 
driven to this extremity, there was a fidtei^ in 
his accents, and a wistfolness in his eye, which 
plainly enough betrayed to the quick apprdienfion 
of Dundas that it was not merely as an i^ectionate 
child that Mr& Wade would now fly to her parent's 
side ; and he suspected the whole of the truth— 
part of it he had known before. 

'^ Well, you cannot take her in, and neither can 
I," he said briefly. "And there would be little 
sense in sending ^e poor thing off after the reat of 
them. If she did hunt them up, that's not aiyriog 
that her reception l^ any of the party wonld be of 
the wannest Nora was no favourite, even at the 
best of times, and now — ^there's that aunt, at whoee 
house she used to meet her swain, ehl But let me 
drop you one word of caution, Mr. lindaay. H 
Mrs. Wade is to meet with decent dviHty or 
even toleration frank any connections of her ftmily 
just at present, she must keep it dark that things 
are not as smooth as could be wished between her 
and her husband. I know what I know "--paiBing 
up his lips emphatically; "we lawyers have many 
ways of finding out secrets, or racier, the aecrets 
mostly come to us of themselves; bu^ however, I 
suspect you are in it this time, eh t Of ooune, 
directly I heard you had brought her north, I kn«v 
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hofwithadbeeiL WeD, then," in iBply to Lmdsay'B 
somewhat shamefaced assent, " well, then, you give 
Nora this hint, if yon are disposed to continue 
befriending any of Middlemass's family. See her, 
if you can spare the time, to the house of her aunt, 
and see the aunt also, if you can. A word behind 
backs might be the best, so that you could put 
down anything amiss, anything tiiat could be 
observed in her appearance, any queemeu^ to the 
shock of her other's bankruptcy. Say — as you yery 
well can — ^how she had come down to Olendovey 
expecting a merry time, and to find all nice and 
pleasant there ; and how she had not the slightest 
inkling of how things were till you were at the 
door, and then what a home-coming 1 As much as 
you like you might make of that — as much as you 
please of the home she came to^ but not a whist of 
the home she lefty unless you wish to cut the poor 
lassie adrift altogether.'' 

Lindsay, we may be sure, did not wish that; 
and he accordingly hastened to acknowledge with 
thanks the kindly shrewdness of the little lawyer. 

" For ifs no business of yours, and it's none of 
mine, how Mrs. Wade gets on with her husband," 
proceeded Dundas, as his visitor rose to take leave ; 
*' the point now is how she is to get on without 
him 1 This plan will give her a start, anyway." 

"Ton have not given me her fath^s addrass)" 
said Lindsay, suddenly recollecting this. 

« And I think I had better not" 

"Is it " — ^the words almost choked in his throat 
— "is it very— bad r 

" Veiy bad." 

The speaker had rattled on frx)m point to point, 
until now, thoroughly relishing the interview, and 
the chance of an auditor to whom could be con- 
fided the story in its naked truth ; but he stopped 
short now at the last question, and the simple 
" veiy bad " of his response fell like cold drops of 
lead on Lindsay's ears. They never could be ex- 
plained away. 

A veiy few more questions and answers sufficed 
him, and then, with a spirit inexpressibly mournful, 
Middlemass's old firiend turned away from the 
lawyer's door. In spite of the inward forebodings 
which had firom time to time forced themselves 
upon his view, he had persistently striven to make 
the best of everything while in Nora's presence ; to 
assure her that her father, suffering under a sud- 
den stress of ill-fortune, might have been driven to 
wind up his affairs, without being in any way to 
blame for so doing ; and although he could not but 
allow that such a course was to be lamented, he had 
been urgent in his assurances that it need in no 
wise be looked upon as discreditable. 

" Of course it is an honourable frulure, if you 
mean that," Nora had responded, with something 
of the old sparkle in her dark eyes. " Of course my 
father would never do anything that all the world 
might not pry into, if it chose. It is bad enough, 
the talk and the fuss — and I suppose he wiU be as | 



poor as anybody, and have to begin life all over 
again, — but you need not assure me that he has 
done nothing to disgrace his nama No, sir," 
straightening herself up before him, "no, sir, I 
know that without being told." For the poor girl 
was proud and pettish too, and the very impressive- 
ness of Lindsay, who had been less internally con- 
fident, and for that very reason more outwardly 
emphatic, had been irritating in her present mood. 
There had been no need for him so often to argue 
the point, she had thought impatiently, — ^no occa- 
sion for such persuasiveness and circumlocution. 
Of course it was as he said — of course, — she had 
needed no other argument It had seemed that 
by introducing further testimony a shadow of a 
doubt had been cast upon the certainty, and such 
a doubt had been so hideous that there had been 
no alternative but to shut it out resolutely; for 
with Nora's fiither was now associated in her mind 
all idea of truth and honesty, his virtues in this 
respect having been, perchance, exaggerated during 
absence fix>m him and presence in the hollow circles 
of fiushion, — and she dung to that idea now. He 
had never been much to her otherwise; he had 
never understood or cared to understand, as Jem 
had done, her deeper nature ; but she had in some 
strange way reverenced his — or perhaps it would 
be more strictly true to say reverenced that aspect 
of his which assimilated with her own ; she had 
had blind, unlimited, unshaken faith in his honour. 

Oh, what would she think now f 

Even Lindsay had been staggered — Lindsay, 
who too well knew that where Ohristian principle 
is wanting, the staunchest may frdl in their integrity 
under the power of the tempter, — and how terrible 
must be the blow to one who, under other circum- 
stances, would have scorned the very suggestion of 
it. He scarcely knew whether or not to acquaint 
his charge with the tenor of the communication 
received. 

Nora, however, saved him the trouble. "You 
saw Mr. Dundas," she said. " Well 1" 

"Tes, I saw him. He was very kind, and we 
had a long talk- 



— " What did he say ? Tell me quickly." 
"A great many things- 
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— "Never mind them. Ton know what I 
mean" — (and indeed he did know, for she had 
ahready expressed it) — "you know that there is 
only one thing I care for Tell me at once, if you 
please, that my other's good name is clear in every- 
body's sight, and aU the rest is a trifle." 

"A tiiOe, is it)" said poor Lindsay, seeking to 
put off the evil moment " I fear, Nora, it is no 
trifle " 

— "Oh, you know what I mean. It is bad 
enough as it is, of course, but nothing — ^nothing — 
notMng" — passionately — " to what it might — hokre 
been. Why don't you speak f Why do you look 
at me like that 1" Her hands were wrung together, 
and the last words were almost a cry, as she met 
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the grave, sorrowM look which told without words 
the truth, and that the truth was the worst she 
had to fear. 

" Tou always mii^udged him ; you always mis- 
understood and undervalued him; and now you 
have taken up some false reports — ^there are plenty 
going, no doubt, for those who choose to listen," 
broke forth Nora, bitterly. "For shame, Mr. 
Lindsay, to go with the rabble, and forsake your 
own friend ! Because he was not one of your veiy 
terribly religious people, you think he would do 
anything bad ; and now you have turned agunst 
him, and you are ready to beHeve the worst of 
him ! Some one has put you up to it " 

—"My poor Nora!" 

She tamed and fled from the apartment, in an 
agony of tears. 

It was not until several hours had elapsed that the 
two met again ; for Lindsay, convinced that it would 
be well for the first angdsh to have its way un- 
checked, would not seek a renewal of the conver- 
sation, but waited patiently untU a sense of her 
own iigustice should awaken within the bosom of 
the forlorn girl, when she would of her own accord 
come to him, and they two, so strangely brought 
together at such a time, might at least have ^ch 
other's sympathy and support 

Lindsay, indeed, needed as much as he gava 
Nora had youth and hope on her side ; her own 
sorrows had not yet entirely broken her spirit; 
and in the fresh turn of thought incident to this 
new calamity, she had been aroused and revived 
into someth^ of the Nora of bygone years, hj 
turns vehement, impetuous, and subdued. It was 
not improbable that some strange good might even 
come out of all the accumulation of evil for Nora; 
there was certainly a rekindling of dormant emo- 
tions and affections, while selfish repinings had 
dropped for the moment out of sight; she and 
hers might draw together into imion at last, if one 
could leam to forgive and the rest to forbear; 
and i^ added to this, came submission, repentance, 
and a fleeing to the sinners' Befbge, who could say 
that such an end had been too dearly bought t 

But Lindsay, poor Lindsay, how shall we express 
his feelings ? He never spoke of them, never told 
any one Uie history of that autumn aftconoon when 
the hours passed heavily over his solitude, and no 
one came to him, and there was nothing he could 
do, and only one thing of which he could think. 
He never said, even to himself, that he was being 
hardly used. He never asked himself what he 
was doing thera He took anothet^s burden and 
laid it on his own shoulders, content thus to foUow 
in the footsteps of his Lord, and to walk in what- 
soever way th^ should lead him. 

At length Nora came back. He would not wait 
for her to speak, one glance at the tear-stained 
swollen fyjoOy the trembling lips which told their 
own tale, was enough, — ^he took her hand in both 
of Mb, and they understood each other. 



"But I think it can hardly be as you have 
heard," said Nora, in a whisper. " People cannot 
know, you sea Papa is gone away, and there is 
no one to explain the exact state of the case at 
present Papa is hasty — ^he always was ; he has 
no idea what will be the impression left on the 
world by his leaving Olendovey. He should have 
been here — ^here " — ^looking round — " to fisice them 
alL If I could only tell him so " 

" Mr. Dundas is directing him what to do, my 
dear. Mr. Dundas is doing the best he can, we 
may be sure " 

" Why did he let him go Into hiding f Surely," 
said Nora, biting her lip to restrain the tears whidi 
were forcing themselves out of her eyes afresh at 
this thought — " surely that was a mistAka People 
will think he has run away " 

It was explained to her that there was no occa- 
sion for fears on this account Dundas had allowed 
to Lindsay that the af&ir was " very bad ;" but 
this had not meant with him that any transactions 
had taken place which could expose Middlemass 
to the grasp of the law. All that the wealthy 
merchant possessed had been forfeited. '*An4 
between ourselves, I much doubt his getting a dear 
discharge," the lawyer had oonflded, — ^but he had 
also added that the flight of his dient must be 
attributed to sheer cowardly inability to meet and 
face the world's opinion, and that it would, more- 
over, avail him nothing, since he would be forced 
to return and put his affiurs into shape for his 
creditors immediately. 

"After that's done. Heaven knows what is to 
become of them all!" had been the ultimatum. 
"As long as he is engaged in that part of the 
business he will get Ids five hundred a year or 
so — think of Middlemass existing on five hun- 
dred a year! — but afterwards the worst rub of 
all will be to coma If he does not get his free 
discharge, it wiU be as ugly a look-out for the 
poor fdlow as any one neeid hava" With the 
half cynical toleration of human nature usual to the 
legal mind, Middlemass was still a "poor fellow" 
to his friend Dundas. 

But Lindsay trembled anew at the effect of this 
communication upon Nora. She did not, indeed, 
break out again into terms of indignant reproach 
and scorn when made aware of all tluit had passed, 
but she looked sick and white, and there was an 
expression in her eyes which he hardly knew how 
to taka 

" And now about yourself" he said, suddenly. 

"About myselfl Oh, what is the use of think- 
ing about myselfl" 

" I am afiraid, Nora, we cannot well stay hera" 

" Cannot we V* 

" Think a minute, my dear," for in her accents 
the mind had been absent "I have a plan to 
propose," continued Lindsay, and detailed that 
suggested by Dundas. 

"It will do very well," replied Mm Wade, list- 
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leady, «*very well, thank you. Of course I know 
I must be somewhere, and there is nowhere else. 
But^ Mr. LindsiQr," lifting her head with sudden 
change of tone, "listen, Mr. Lindsay, if you please; 
before I meet my aunt or any one else, before I do 
anything or go anywhere, I must know one thing ; 
I must " — slowly — " see my father, and hear from 
hlB own lips if he is a cheat and a swindler, or not" 
Lindsay started ; this was the very last thing 
he wished her to do. 
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HAVE spoken of our shortcomings as sup- 
porters of Missions, and of our need of organ- 
isation to spread Mission interest in eveiy puish. 
I come now to speak, lastly, of a third thingjwhich we 
want in regard to Missions, and it is one in which, 
perhaps, ministers rather than we laymen have in 
the first place the initiatiye— a tnur idea of our 
duty tn regard to OoUeetions. I know of no sub- 
ject in regard to which we are so altogether wrong. 
The early Ohristians regarded it as one of their 
first and most obvioTis duties to give their money 
away. To this end they were content to live 
sparingly, to have things less nice than their neigh- 
bours, to deny the gratification of innocent, natural 
taste, that th^ might have the more to pour into 
God's treasury, and that the apostles might have 
the means to go into the regions beyond and 
gladden others with the news which had made 
themselyes so glad. And I would not say — ^thank 
God, I beUeve it would be untrue to say — that 
there are not still among ourselyes those who, up 
to their power, " yea^ and beyond their power," are 
willing; a few who give so that eyen out of their 
giieat riches they feel the pinch of what th^ haye 
giyen ; and yet more who, out of deep poyerty, giye 
what in God's sight is a larger offering stilL But 
if there are suc^ among us, is it not true that 
there are many who look upon the tithes (or tenths 
of our income), which is the smallest proportion of 
income giyen for religion's sake that God seems 
eyer to haye sanctioned, as an incubus to be got 
rid o^ as an obnoxious impost to be eyaded, railed 
at, and despised f Is there any joke so constant 
or so unworthy as that which bears upon the 
** Ohurch Oollection " and the coins which suffice 
to meet itt And ministers desirous of their 
people's good-will, and shrinking from the constant 
jeer that "ministers are always wanting money, 
money, money," come to dislike or to dread Oollec- 
tion days as much as the least open-handed of the 
laity. Thusit too often comes to pass that ministers 
and people, differing on other points, are agreed 
with hearty unanimity that the fewer Oollections 
there are, the better. If there could be no Oollec- 
tions at all, that would be, apparentiy, the ideal 
state of the Ohristian Ohurch ; bat since it seems 



we can hardly call ourselyes disciples of Him who 
gaye Himself, and yet giye nothing, we must 
minimise our giyings to the greatest extent, throw 
two or three Oollections togetiier, and neyer collect 
for anything more than once a year ! 

We spoke in the first paper of the possibility of 
a weekly setting apart of money in families ; and 
of stated Oollections in behalf of the Ohurch. 
Speaking now of the Foreign Mission, I know no 
reason why there should not be a monthly or at 
least a quarterly Oollection for it made with books 
by willing OoUectors. Ministers and people are 
willing — each far more willing than is belieyed by 
the otiier — and tehat is done in other Churches 
could well be done in ours. 

There is a paraphrase we all learned when we 
were littie — ^most of us remember it still — 

** Whate'er we fondly call our own 
Belongs to heaven^ great Lord." 

But do we really belieye it ? Do we remember it, 
and act on it, when collection-day comes f And 
does our conyiction of it make us feel that eyery 
day should be a collection-day — a day on which 
we joyfuUy giye back to God some, at least, of 
that which "we fondly call our own"? 

I was told the other day that Mr. Spuigeon, in 
preaching, said to his people: "Tou sing with 
apparent fervour, 

' Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering &r too small ;' 

and all the while you are fumbling in your purses 
to make sure that you giye a thieepenny and not 
a fourpenny piece !" 

Ah 1 says some one, I hate all this talk about 
money. Beligion is not mon^-giying, it is the state 
of the mind and of the heari Indeed it is. It is 
that the mind be in us which "was also in Ohrist 
Jesus," who, "though He was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor, that we through Hu poverty might 
bericL" 

If we had this mind, every day would be a col- 
lection-day, and our money would be spread over 
eveiy land. It is true "religion is not money," 
but money is the only means many of us have of 
spreading the gospel. K we are disdples on whom 
tiie command was laid to go into all the world 
and make disciples, what other means of obedience 
have we in our power ? All this talk about religion 
not being money just comes of money being many 
people's religion. Money th^ will make or get ; 
mon^ they will spend; money they will keep. 
Ohristian faith ? Well ! they will accept it just 
up to the point of its disturbing their money, and 
no farther. 

What we need is such an organisation as shall 
bring to eyeiy heart the solemn truth — our money 
means missionaries, Bibles, schools, converted souls, 
a glorified Saviour, a world ready for the second 
coming of the Lord. 

HoPEruL. 
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Thx Expbbikncib of a London Oitt 

MiSSIONABY. 

September 1881. 

TTTE aro all ''hoppmg" just now down in the 
YY « sweet county of Kent" Hill and vale pre- 
sent an eren more than usually beautiful and luza- 
liant appearance this glorious month of Septem- 
ber, for wherever a sunny slope or sheltered comer 
is to be found, there the graceful firagrant festoons 
of the hops twist and intertwine. The summons 
for hop-pickers to come from neighbouring counties^ 
from London, from anywheref has been issued per- 
emptorily, and responded to heartily, for the wages 
are in proportion to the yalue of the labour ob- 
tained, and what that is, only those who lire in 
hop counties can estimate. Hops are ruined if not 
gathered in speedily, and as the cost of raising 
them IB veiy great^ it may be imagined that the 
growers are not disposed to lose the smallest por- 
tion of produce. Accordingly, any number of 
pickers are welcomed and wdl paid, — ^women and 
children earning their share equally with the men ; 
and BO, as soon as the demand for their presence is 
made known, down we all swarm from out of the 
MetropoUB, men, women, and babies, — I among 
the number, though my object is not the hops, but 
the ** hoppers." Down we come from the narrow 
streets and stifling atmosphere of East London, 
and how fresh and pure to our senses is the coun- 
try air, how blue the sky, and how still the land- 
scape, as we tread the dewy uplands and begin to 
root up the long poles whereon the faiiy pendants 
hang 1 In fine weather there is no pleasanter 
work than hop-picking. The bins (canvas sacking 
stretched in rough wooden frames) are placed in 
rows; the poles are upturned and thrown over 
them ; the stalk of the hop cut off about a foot 
from the ground; and to pick and drop in, one 
need not bend the back nor knees, nor even stoop 
the neck. Those who prefer sitting to their task 
can do so, whilst the diildren who are too old to 
romp with the babies in the neighbouring field, 
and who are shrewd enough to like turning a penny 
in so easy a manner, sit on the edges of the bin, 
and are often as usefid and industrious as their 
parents. It is a pretty and picturesque scene; 
the long liues of busy people set off by the back- 
ground of rich green, with here and there a red 
petticoat or shawl, making a dot of colour, with 
the faint wreaths of blue smoke curling up from 
hidden nooks as dioner time approaches, with the 
huge waggons drawn by their magnificent Kentish 
dray-horses coming and going ; rooks cawing in the 
woods around, blue sky and sunshine over all — it 
is a sight to charm a painter's eye; while the 
cluster of rude huts in the hoUow below is only 
the appropriate " distance " to such a " foreground.'' 
Yes, it is a pleasant scene enough, but alas 1 there 



is a reverse side to the picture ; there is another 
way of looking at the hopping season, as the 
parish clergyman knows, as the fiumers and land- 
owners know (only some of them decline to look at 
it I) but it is one which is sadly recognised by all 
who care for the souls of their fellowmen. For 
that which at other times is a quiet country spot 
is now flooded by a disorderly rabble ; rough voices 
and bold, faces, ill-looking men and unwomenly 
women, are to be met in the little lanes, and fre- 
quent the little villages ; vice is branded on their 
countenances, impudence leers out of their ^yes, 
and oaths trip off their tongues. Those who come 
in contact with them involuntarily step aside, 
aware by instinct of being among the lowest of 
the low ; and it is for that very reason that I, a 
London City Missionary, accompany my lawless 
flock on their autumnal outing. All such out- 
casts are the Missionary's flock. He is accustomed 
to them and their ways. He need not know a 
single face, but they^are^nevertheless relegated in 
his heart to him — and my friend, the clergyman of 
the parish to which I yearly go, himself summons 
me hither, and intrusts the vagrants to my care. 
Left to themselves, they would corrupt and con- 
taminate ; and furtiiermore, an opportunity^would 
be lost for making an impression on themselves. 
Experience alone teaches the Missionary how to 
deal with folks of this kind. To settled teaching 
and preaching they have a fixed aversion, and it is 
useless to attempt it; but short pointed home- 
thrusts, interlarded with anecdotes, are usually 
listened ta Occasionally, it happens that a so- 
called wag of the party, or a resolute opponent, 
will lay him or herself out to put ridiculous and, 
as they consider, perplexing questions; but to 
these is only needed a good-humoured set dovm — 
something, if possible, to turn the laugh against 
the scoffer — and inmiediately the laugh is raised, 
and the i^plause is by no means niggardly. 

To be able either to make or to take a joke is a 
great help forward to the Missionary; not to be 
above bandying a repartee, nor carrying on an argu- 
ment^ is sure to gain him ground ; and, provided he 
can hold his own in this discussion, it will never 
be forgotten. Any personal attention, moreover, is 
highly estimated. There has appeared among us 
this year an Irishman, a bad character, but one 
whose appearance is certainly distinguished — after 
a fiushion. He is got up in tights, a bug frieze 
overcoat with gilt buttons, and high hat, and, per- 
suaded of the brilliancy of this costume, he parades 
it nightly at public-houses, earning as much by his 
dandng and singing as by *' hopping." The other 
day I presented him wit^ the August number of 
the British Worhmany saying, *'' I am going to give 
you a picture of yourseLf," (Uie frontispiece). My 
Irishman eagerly held out his hand, ^'Much ob- 
liged, indeed, your honour, Fve seen it in windows, 
and wanted it for my own." ''Tou are a great 
singer, I hear," continued I; ''will you come and 
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help at our Bervice to-morrow f' This, however, 
he decEned ; hia singing was not our singing ; but, 
to be sure, at the service there was my friend, and 
his fine baritone voice was lustily raised in every 
hymn, while he remained quite quiet during the rest 
of the time. I had a long talk with him after- 
wards, and, among other curiosities which fell from 
his lips, he — ^not denying in any wise the bad Hfe 
he led — yet assured me that, drunk or sober, he 
always made the sign of the Cross before he went to 
bed 1 Poor fellow ! I have not yet done with him. 

Our services are usually held in or among the 
huts before named, and sad hovels they are. So 
much so, that an old crone remarked the other day, 
''I calls it real nice of you now to come and have 
meetin's for us in places like this," looking round 
with disgust At the first commencement of my 
annual visits, rough and ill-natured remarks wererife, 
but I may say that these have now almost entirely 
subsided, and that I am even asked — ^not perhaps 
in the moit polite terms — ^but still asked to come 
to them. Thus an inhabitant of Wappxng, one of 
the worst women of the gang, who, witii her sisters, 
was the terror of all the goodwives in the neighbour- 
hood, greeted me this year with ** Aren't you com- 
ing soon to read to us 1 I told you I was coming 
hoppin' here ;" and she has behaved so much better 
in every way of late that she has been no trouble 
to any one — as much could not have been said 
befora 

Occasionally the Parish dergymaa takes himself 
the lead at our meetings ; on the last occasion of 
his doing so, two large wooden tubs were placed 
upside down in the centre of the circle, for himself 
and his lady, as an evidence of respect, whOe, for 
the benefit of the latter, a worn and ancient vdivet 
mantle was taken off Uie back of its owner, and 
with her own hands spread over the improvised 
seat This was pleasant to see, as it was also to 
note numerous other little indications of the '' hop- 
pers' " feeling honoured by an interest being taken 
in their spiritual welfare. The light going the other 
evening, &rthing dips were unhesitatingly produced, 
and one was hdd for me by a woman between her 
fingers till the conclusion of the service. 

Singing is a great point Many a fine voice (and 
many an equally hBiah one) finds delicious vent in 
suchhymnsas have a stirring chorus,andit is not only 
at the meetings these are heard when once learned. 
To be read to during the boiling of the pot for 
dinner, or the smoking of the evening pipe, is also, 
as a rule, appreciated, and such little tales as 
» SpUt Milk" or " The OUed Feather" find special 
favour. Bibles and Testaments are not always 
acceptable, but th^ are becoming gradually more 
so, and, altogether, far from being disappointed or 
disheartened by my yearly sojourn among the Kent- 
ish ''hoppers," I have good reason to ''thank Ood 
and take courage." 

To Ck>RBBBFOin>uiT.— Address of £. Y. 0. £. is re- 
qaoatie^^SdUor, 
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THE GOOD IT DOSS. 

E continue our examples of the difficulties thf 
Revised Version removes. 

Kom. iii 25, as it stands in the A Y. (Anthorised 
Version), conveys another than the true meaning. 
"Whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion, through faith in Bis blood, to dedare His 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past^ 
through the forbearance of Qod ; to declare, I say, 
at this time His righteousness : that He might be 
just, and the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus." The R.y. (Revised Version) reads "Whom 
God set forth to be a propitiation, through fidth, by 
His blood, to show His righteousness, became of 
the passing over of the sins done aforetime in &e 
forbearance of God; for the showing, I say, of 
His righteousness at this present season : that He 
might Himself be just, and the justifier of him 
that hath fiuth in Jesus." This makes it possible to 
explain the passage. The meaning is that God set 
forth Christ as a propitiation through fidth in ffis 
blood, so as to give a manifestation of the Divine 
righteousness, a manifestation which was needed 
because of the long pretermission of flsns (ie. pass- 
ing over sin without visible punishment) in the fSor- 
bearance of past ages. Ohrist came with a view to 
manifest God's righteousness at this particokr time^ 
Gkxi's own chosen time; a needed manifiBstatioQ, 
inasmuch as God's long forbearance in past tunes 
might have seemed to imply that He was indififerant 
to sin. And thereafter the apostie goes on to say 
that Gk)d so manifested His righteousness that He 
is seen to be at once righteous, and the rightenwr 
of him that believes in Jesus. 

There is another passage of which I may here 
speak as a difficulty removed. It is John viL 53 — 
viii 11, which the Revisers put in brackatsL Then 
is doubtiess much that is attractive in the account 
of the Saviour^s tenderness as shown in His dis- 
missal of the shame-struck penitent. But that 
tenderness is shown elsewhere in the dealing of 
the Sinless One with those outcasts whom man 
had ruined and then trodden upon. The qpedal 
features of this narrative are in verses 7, 8, 9, where 
our Lord is represented as calling upon the man 
that was without sin to cast the fijist stone, and 
the men are depicted as going out oonsdence-Bnatten 
till not one was left in the temple. " He that is 
without sin " obviously means " He that is guiltleBs 
of that sin for which the woman is to be stoned :" 
and the meaning is that the Scribes and Pharisees 
did not number among them one man who had 
lived a chaste life. I do not believe that this was 
ever true of any such body of men ; and certainly, 
in all the terrible denunciations which Jesus Ohrist 
pronounced against the leaders of the popular reli- 
gion of Israel, there is nothing to warrant our con- 
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duding tliat He charged them all with having com- 
mitted fornication. It is a relief to find that tibe 
passage is not a genuine part of the New Testa- 
ment, not being found in any of the best manu- 
scripts. In truth the Bevisers ought to have 
banished it altogether, or to have put it in a foot- 
note. There are, however, many who are glad to 
have a difficulty removed by the enclosing of it in 
those conspicuous brackets. 

One more example must suffica In Mark viL 
18 our A. Y. has, "And He saith unto them, • . . 
Do ye not perceive, that whatsoever thing from 
without entereth into the man, it cannot defile 
him ; because it entereth not into his heart, but 
into the beUy, and goeth out into the draught, 
puiging all meats t And he said, That which 
Cometh out of the man, that defileth the man," etc. 
But in the K. y. the phrase "purging all meats," 
is no longer (unintelligibly) connected with the 
foody but is connected with the Divine Speaker 
Himself. It is the Evangelist's remark that Jesus 
was, by His words, making all meats " dean.'' Thus 
the Revisers have it : "And He saith . . • Perceive 
ye not, that whatsoever from without goeth into the 
man, it cannot defile him ; because it . . . goeth 
out into the draught t TkU he aaid, making all 
meats dean. And he said, That which prooeedeth 
out of the man, that defileth the man," etc. 

There is another heading under which we might 
indude a great many passages if our space per- 
mitted — I%e muconceptwM deartd away hy the 
New Vernon, 

John ziiL 10 the A. Y. reads, "He that is 
washed needeth not save to wash his feet," which 
is not intdligible. The R Y. has, "He that is 
bathed needetii not save to wtsh his feet^ but is 
dean every whit ; and ye are dean, but not all." 
The two dififerent words for " bathing " and " wash- 
ing" intimate that even when one was bathed he 
could not move about on the dusty roads of Pales- 
tine without finding that dust came upon his 
sandalled feet ; thus teaching that even the purified 
disciple of Jesus Ohrist contracts stain and pollution 
in hk daily progress through life, which he needs 
to have washed away by the Saviour. 

In 2 Peter L 6 the new and improved version of 
a fimuliar passage is, " Yea^ and for this reiy cause 
adding on your part all diligence, in your fidth 
supply virtue [no longer as in A. Y., 'add to your 
faith virtue,' etc.] ; and in your virtue knowledge ; 
and in your knowledge temperance ; and in your 
temperance patience ; and in your patience godli- 
ness ; and in your godliness love of the brethren ; 
and in your love of the brethren love." I think 
the Revisers would have done well (even at the 
risk of seeming inconsistent with other passages) 
to have kept the ''brotherly kindness " of the A Y., 
instead of putting in "love of the brethren;" or, 
if not, then to have noted here, as thqr do in John 
xkL 15-17, that there are two words for "love" 
in the originaL But even as it stands the passage 



now teaches the Christian to have his graces all 
interpenetrating each other, not built upon each 
other as dead stones might be. 

In 2 These, ii 6, 7, a difficult passage was made 
more difficult in the A Y. " And now ye know 
what withholdeth that he might be revealed in 
his time. For the mystery of iniquity doth 
already work : only he who now letteth will let, 
until he be taken out of the way." There is 
nothing to indicate that the verb for tnthholdeth is 
in the Greek the same as for letteth, and consequently 
the phrase " withholdeth that," has been often mis- 
understood. The R. Y. has it, " And now ye know 
that which restraineth to the end that he may be 
revealed in his own season. For the mystery of 
lawlessness doth already work ; only there is one 
that restraineth now until he be taken out of the 
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way 

Gal. 1 1 now more dearly teaches Paul's daim 
of a divine commission, though the force of the 
original is perhaps beyond the power of a mere trans- 
lation : " Paul an apostle (not from men, neither 
through man, but thix)ugh Jesus Christ, and God 
the Father, who ndsed Him from the dead)." 

1 John iiL 3 is now correctly rendered so as to 
remove a common misconception. "Every one 
that hath this hope tet on Him purifieth himself, 
even as He is pure." How often has the pLiin 
reader thought that it meant "Eveiy man that 
hath this hope within him." But it is the hope 
set on Christ that produces a Ohristlike purity. 

It is in the Epistles that the chief merits of the 
Revision, as a translation, are to be found. In the 
Gospels the chief (though not the only) improve- 
ment is due to there being now a more correct text 
of the original : but we now have in the Epistles 
(along with a correct text) an infinitdy more correct 
rendering of the original than was ever before given 
in English, or indeed than is given in any Yerdon 
known to us. In St Paul's use of prepodtions and 
particles there is often an amazing force and meaning 
which the patient labours of scholars in recent years 
have made manifest ; and which it was incumbent on 
the Revisers to represent They have done their 
part with great fidelity, and the simplest Christian 
ought to study the Epistles of the New Testament 
in the New Yerdon. 

It is not ea^y to show what we mean without 
becoming technical But there is one great feature 
of St Paul's doctrine which the A. Y. obscured, 
and which the R Y. brings to light St Paul 
looked upon the converdon of every Christian as a 
distinct epoch in his life; a time when the ^law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus made him free from 
the law of sin and death." In such passages as that 
which we have quoted, the A. Y. dntroyed the his- 
torical simplidty of St Paul's statement by putting 
"hath made," as though it were a description of a 
gradual process instead of the statement of a mo- 
mentous event Sometimes too, the present tense 
was introduced by the early translators, making the 
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oanfbgion atOl more hopetoss. Thus when the 
Apostle is leasooing to show that Ghristiaiu ought 
' to walk in newness of life^ he says, " Shall we con- 
tinue in sin that grace may abound 1 God forbid. 
We who died to sin, how shall we any longer liye 
therein t Ejiow ye not that so many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into His 
deathi We uvw&ur^ therefore witii Him through 
baptism unto death : that like as Christ was raised 
from the dead through the gbry of the Father, so 
we also might walk in newness of life." The A. Y. 
with its ''are dead to sin," and "are buried," 
destroys the argument founded by the Apostle on 
the one momentous change from the old Hfe to the 
new. In the same way, the great argument in 
Colossians iiL was obscured in the old Version, and 
is now made dear by the more correct translation. 
The Apostie says, " If then ye were raieed together 
with Ctaistf seek the things that are above, where 
Christ is seated on the right hand of God. Set your 
mind on the things that are above, not on the things 
that are upon the earth. For y« died, and your 
life is hid^ with Christ in God. When Christ who 
is our life shall be manifested, then shall ye also 
with Him be manifested in glory." It is the same 
argument in aU St Paul's Epistles ; and the doctrine 
thus inculcated is frdl of the most fruitfrd practical 
consequences. 

We have another view of the same great truth 
in a passage which reads like a commentary on the 
teaching of our Lord (in St John iii.) that only 
th^ who are "bom anew" (R V.) can "enter 
into," or can even "see," the kingdom of God. 
In 1 Cor. iL 8 we are told that the mystery of the 
revelation of God in Christ was a thing which 
none of the rulers of this world knew, " for had 
they known it they would not have cradfied the 
Lord of Glory : but as it is written. 

Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 
And which entered not into the heart of man. 
Whatsoever things God prepared for tiiem that love ffim. 

But unto us God revealed them through the 
Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea^ the 
deep things of Cfod." ... (v. 12). " But we re- 
ceived not the spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which is of God ; that we might Imow the things 
that are freely given to us by God." The A. Y., 
with its <« hath prepared" (v. 9), "hath revealed" 
(v. 10), "have received" (v. 12), obscured the 
truth which the apostie teaches, that there was an 

^ It ii a somewhat nngradons task to point ont that 
here, as elsewhere, the BeTiaen have not carried out their 
own nrindplee thorooghly. They might hare said ** has 
been nid : " i.e. ''ye died to the things of ain, your tme life 
has since been in the safe-keeping of Ood with Christ" 
So also in Bom. vL 7 they might have said, " he that 
died hath been justified from sin," not *' he that hath 
died is justified." See also their "Not that I have 
already obtained or am already made p^ect,*' PhiL xiL 
12, where the tenses are inaccnrate. it is Uie ireqnent 
occorrence of such things that prerents the expectation 
that the B. Y., with all its merits will be accepted as 
final 



epoch in his life when he was empowered hf 
Divine ins{nratbn to know the things that unen- 
lightened men — ^princes of this worid though they 
be-— cannot know. Bnt St Paul does not speak 
of himself alone. Low as the Corinthians were 
in the spiritual scale (chape. iH^vL), he goes on 
(vL 11) to appeal to a past epoch in thdr own 
Uves when they were taken from among the 
thieves, the covetous, the drunkards, the revilers, 
the ertortionen. "And such" (he says) "were 
some of you; but ye were [not "are'H washed, but 
ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and in the Spirit of our God." 
The change which is thus spoken of, it behoves us 
all to consider; for, amid the privileges of a Chris- 
tian land, we are always apt to think of the 
" kingdom of God" as something into which we 
unconsciously grow, or half consciously glide. The 
Revised Version confers no small boon on the 
English reader by dearly showing him that when 
a man becomes a true Christian he paases throng 
a crisis ; that there is a great chasm between ti^ 
life of sin and the life of faith ; and that those 
who have experienced it cannot deny it, though 
they may often need to be reminded c^ it so as to 
Hve worthily of the great truth. 

It is not possible to touch, however lightly, on 
one half of the things which are well worthy of 
notice in the Revised Version. If, however, any 
one desires to see, in a short while, how great is 
the advantage we derive from it, let him compare 
the Epistle of Jude, or Second Peter, or the 17th 
chapter of St John,^ or Romans v. vL viL in the 
New Version, with the form to which he has been 
accustomed in the New Testament, and he will 
find a flood of light break upon him as he leada, so 
that he can trace the continuous chain of thought 
In all cases he ought to consult the "margioal 
readings" at the bottom of the paga They will 
be found very instructive. 

Instead of attempting to discuss all the passages 
which I had originally marked for notice, let me 
here name a few of the important changes whidii 
are easily understood by any reader. 

Matt zziiL 24. "Strain out the gnat" 

Bom. V. 16-19. " If by the trespass of the one the numy 
died, much more did the giaoe of God . . . aboond 
nnto ihe many, . . . For as throng the one man's 
diubedienoe the ma/n/y were made sinners, even so 
through the obedience of the one shall the many be 
made righteous." 

Matt vL 25. '•Be not aneeUmi for your life." 

Matt ziiL 21. •* Straightway he stombleth " (when per- 
secution sriseth). 

Matt rviL 25. " And when he came into the honae, 
Jesus wike first to him,** %.e. before he oonld begin 
to speak. 

Mark vi 20. "Herod . . . k^ (John) jq/k" 

MarkxiL2d. ** In the book of Moses, ta<^|»2aes opiiesna- 
ing the Bueh** 

^ It 18 well to find that the Beviaers have disproTed 
the predictions of the distingaished Engli^ senolan^ 
Trench and Ellioott— by saoeeannlly renduing the Greek 
tenses here and elsewhere. 
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Luke iii 28. "And Jesus himself, when he began to 

teach, was abont thirty vean of age." 
John z. 16. *' And they ahall become one flock, one shep- 
herd" (thon^h there will be many a fold). 
John xiii. 2i5. " Ue leaning back, as he was, on Jesus' 

breast" 
Acts zrii 28. " I observed the ohfeets o/ffour vforaMp,** 
Acts ziz. 2. "Did ye reoeiye the Holy Ghost when f$ 

belUvedr 
Acts zxL 15. "Took np our baggage." 
2 Cor. ▼. 14. ''We thus judge that one died for all, 

thor^ore aU died.'* 
2 0Qr.zL 8. "The simplioily and the parity that is 

toward ChxiaL** 
GaL L 18. "To virit O^hae." 
FhiL iL 16. "Among whom ye are seen as lights in the 

world." 
1 Thess. iy. 6. ''Wrong his brother in the matter.** 
1 Thess. ▼. 22. "Abstain from every form of eviL" 
1 Tim. yi. 5. "Supposing that godlinesa ie a way of 



gain. 
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James L 26. "If any man (Mnkelh Mmadf to be reli- 



gioa&" 

Imufit doee those papers, regretting that they are 
so fragmentary. I intended to give reasons for 
approving of the change in the translation of the 
sixth petition, which now reads, "Deliver as fh>m 
the evil one ;" and for desiring that the Revisers had 
translated ^ Paraclete" in John ziv. etc, l^ ** Ad- 
vocate," instead of by " Comforter." An advocate, 
a champion, a oounseller; this is the promised 
Spirit I had intended, aJso, to attempt to esti- 
mate the permanent position of the new Bevision 
in the English-speaking Churches of Christendom. 
But perhaps it is enough to say that any fuller 
treatment would only have expanded the hints 
thrown out in my first paper. I believe that, just 
as it stands, it cannot be accepted as the permanent 
English Version, not because its defects are so many, 
but because they are so few and obvious, and so 
easfly amended. If consistency were secured ; if a 
few unnecessary changes in the order of words 
were rectified, so that tiie old rhythm should not be 
disturbed without good reason ; and if some of the 
marginal, and almost all of the American, readings 
were taken into the text, this Revised New Testa- 
ment might hold its place for many a generation. 
Even as things are, we have a great privilege and 
blessing in this Version of the Word of Gkni, more 
accurate and intelligible than was ever given in 
any other age or speech. A. H. CHABTEBia 

XL Arks Aix Thbbb Tsabs. 

ONE looks round, sometimes, on the moving 
company of the people one knows ; and one 
looks back over the way one has come through life: 
and one thinks, How are the years telling upon us 
aUf 

It seems to me as if the people one knows abide 
much the same, year after year. It is long before 
you remark any material difference, in middle-aged 
folk, even on form and feature. The change comes 
80 g^ually, in the process of growing old^ that it 



is hardly seen by such as see us every day. But 
it is not that change which is in my mind. I am 
thinking of the moral and spiritual man and woman. 
It seems to me that such as I know remain in 
temper, in sense, in the entire idiosyncrasy, just 
what they were sixteen years ago: twenty-five 
years ago. We are all subjected, day by day, 
certainly week by week, to certain influences whidi 
are designed to noake us better : but, as plain matter 
of &ct, I cannot say they do. They may keep us 
from growing worse : but that seems to be alL 

But, while good people, still in health and 
strength, and going through their daily work, do 
not appear to grow better, I cannot but think that 
bad people, in the process of the years, tend to grow 
worse. Rather let it be said, The bad qualities 
which are in human beings tend to get aggravated. 
For we do not much tend, as experience grows, to 
divide mankind sharply into the Qood and Evil : 
we are a mixed race. There is a great deal of evil 
in the best, and (let us hope) some touch of good- 
ness in things most evil. But it appears to be a 
rule of Gk>d's Universe, that while what is normal 
and right may go on for a long time without appa- 
rent change, if anything be wrong, it tends in the 
process of time to become worse, till it ends by 
being very bad indeed. 

Now there is something sad about all falling-off : 
all Deterioration. It is sad when a man's worldly 
circumstances fall off in his failing years. One 
would wish them always to get better. He was a 
wise and good man who said that lie would have 
some little lift, in means or honour, oome to aging 
folk every three years. In &ct, the lift does not 
come : Rather the burden tends (in divers cases) 
to grow heavier when the poor soul is growing less 
able to bear it One has known (have not you 9) 
troubles, mortifications, cares, gather upon an old 
man who had his better years of fame and fortune 
And there is no particular comfort, when life is 
closing in gloom, in the remembrance of happier 
things, aQ gone. Of course, Qod*B way is right 
But, to say the truth, we should alter it if we 
could. And when He puts it into our heart to 
mend the natural course of events, is not the way 
in which He has formed our heart to point us, in 
the most real and solemn truth His way Y I ask 
you. Which is Qod's doing, the awful agony of 
some excruciating disease ; or the blessed antidote 
which He taught some good and wise man to find 
amid the stores of His creation 1 The antidote, I 
say : and will say. I know, and am sure, Where 
everything Qood comes frt>m. Where Evil comes 
firom, I do not know at aU. But I know perfectly 
well WHERE it does not come frouL 

It is sad to feel strength, activity, capacity of 
work, lessening. We try hard to persuade ourselves 
that after all these years they abide undiminished. 
Or, if the attempt to walk at four miles an hour 
up a steep hill should in ten minutes compel a man 
who has turned fifty to know that it is not with 
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him as of yore in the matter of bodily agility, he 
comforts himself by maintaining that in power of 
intelleetaal kbour he is better than ever. One re- 
members Dean Alford's declaration that a man 
ought to be thankfol for each day of tolerable health 
given to him after fifty years in this world. And 
John Foster says that Pope would have been sadly 
beaten down if he had discerned that he could not 
write better at fifty than he had done at twenty. 
Tet, spite of all soothing self-deception, hours wUl 
come, as you go on, in which you will see, very 
plainly, that vitality is burning low; and that the 
ancient buoyancy and hopefulness are gone, or come 
fitfully and rarely. One sees how lined and anxious 
the fkoee of aging men and women grow : specially 
of those to whom is appointed the trial (which is 
appointed to nearly eveiy one I know) of narrow 
meana I have heard a thoughtful man say. Here 
is the tragedy of modem lif& And in the presence 
of sordid calculations, when the great task of life 
yearly has turned to the making of the ends to 
meet^ there seems something unr^ and fanciful in 
that deterioration which Wordsworth has described 
so touchingly in what many will call his greatest 
Poem. Tet^ of a truth, uidess where outiwd cir- 
cumstances are awfully adverse (which indeed they 
are for very many little ones I know), ''Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy:" the ''shades of the prison- 
house" gather on the growing boy: and the anxious 
man sees the glories of the dawn of our life " &de 
into the light of common day." That is all true : 
but you must be placed upon a certain level that 
you may mind it much : and I have known many 
a widowed woman, left such when the first threads 
of gray were hardly apparent in her hair, who would 
have cried Oh let the romance of life go and wel- 
come, if I could but make sure of supporting and 
educating my little fatherless boya The terrible 
ftcts of life weigh on heart and head till the spring 
of either is broken. Many a year since, I remem- 
ber hearing one of the cleverest women I ever 
knew say. Once I hoped for brightness and romance: 
now, I am perfectly content if I find a toay of doing. 
The phrase was unfamiliar. But^ on enquiry, it 
appeiured that the idea conveyed by it was one more 
gracefully given by a wayfarer of a long-past age, 
when he said how thankful he would be " If God 
will be with me, and will keep me in this way that 
I go, and will give me bread to eat and raiment to 
put on." Yes : even with such things assured forty- 
nine out of eveiy fifty of those among whom I live 
would be well content. And with divers, placed 
at a different worldly elevation, the heart has en- 
tirely ceased to beat high for praise; and is careful 
and troubled about the great question of the pro- 
curing of bread and (if it may be) of butter. 

But far sadder than any ouier deterioration 
coming after all these years, is moral and spiritual 
degeneration. It is a terrible thing to feel that 
we are not so good as we used to be. If we were 
growing wiser and better, we could bear being less 



agile and beautiful, leas esteemed and leas well-to- 
do. For in such a case, our life would not be a 
failure on the whole : rather a cheering sucoesa 
Now, I do not know how it may be wi^ yon, my 
reader : but I know that with very many Christian 
people there is the grievous sense of having spiritu- 
ally fiJlen off; at the leasts there is the never- 
ceasing self-reproach that spite of all helpa and 
means no progress whatsoever is made, year after 
year. Do not you often feel as thoo^^ your fiuilts 
were never cured f Being tried, you fkil, just as 
before. It seems as though your moral nature, in 
presence of temptation, were as certain to fiul, as 
wax is to melt being exposed to a certain heat. 
And if even you discern all^that about yooisel^ 
how plainly must those around you discern it ! 

There is a sad conviction in many souls that th^ 
have deteriorated and are deteriorating And it 
seems to have been always sa " Oh that I were 
as in months past :" " What peaceful hours I once 
eigoyed :" is not ih/U the strain of much which has 
been said and written! I know, that here is a 
case in which it is natural to judge hardly of one^s 
sel( in certain moods. But, not forgetting that» 
the experience exfffessed so often must (in so &r) 
found upon fact The heart grows less warm. 
The mind turns suspidoua The generous impulse 
is repressed. The kind word is kept back : when 
you have once learned how it was repeated, misre- 
presented, and laughed at. It is very difficulty in 
this world, not to grow worse, through the sorrowful 
experience of years. 

I do not call it deterioration, even though you 
have lost something that was pleasant, if you have 
advanced by natural growth to something fistfther 
on, which could not, by necessity of nature^ co- 
exist with the something lost Ton cannot have 
the blossom and the fimit together : and the firuit 
is an advance upon the blossom, beautiful and 
fragrant as that was in the sunshiny May. Those 
golden fields I see, looking up from this page^ are, 
after all, better than the fireiah green that looked 
through the soil and spoke to the hearty months 
aga Even so, though you often rememb^, with a 
sigh, the roflfy little &oe of your little boy or girl, 
the warm heart, the simple sayings which so touch 
you yet^ still, when they have grown out of all 
that into the &ir promise of their youth, in the 
main the change is for the better. Something, 
indeed, is lost ; something that was beautiful in its 
season. Thero come to you the words of Shake- 
speare, " I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me." And when you 
are by yourself, the looks and words come back, 
that are gone for evermore. You need not pretend 
but that you have wished that nobody would ever 
grow older; and (of course) that nobody would 
ever dia But you know in yourself that all this 
is weakness, is foUy. In this state of being, there 
is no standiing still : " the things which are seen 
are temporal" And, as long as they are growing, 
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yon tty to be content The day mnst come when 
th^ will fada 

But there is deterioration which ib nnrelieyed : 
which no philosophy can dress up to look hopeful. 
It does not come often : but it has come into the 
life of most of us who are doing the work of lifei 
Ton remember a bright lad at College : thoughtless, 
and lacking sted£utness: yet lovable and attrac- 
tave: with diyers accomplishments which made 
his society be sought after a good deal more than 
youiB erer was: you remember the smiling face, 
the ftank address, the pleasant Toice. You had 
lost sight of him for years; and you sometimes 
wondered where he was, though not with curiosity 
enough to lead to actiye enquiry. Ah, is this he, 
all that was good in him gone, all that was un- 
certain in his character developed to its very worst f 
You are sitting, some evening, at your work, when 
a poor fellow is dhown in, shabby, with trembling 
hands and an abashed fkce, and with the awful 
smell about him of that Poison which ruins so 
many a Scotchman (and Scotchwoman) in body 
and souL Of course, it is easy to make a joke 
of it: and there never was a cause which has 
suffered like the cause of Temperance from the in- 
tolerant and intolerable foolishness of its advocates. 
But to me, with reason you would think sufficient 
if I told it to you, the smell of Whisky is associ- 
ated indissolubly with degradation, misery, ruin : 
and that not of the humblest. He reminds you 
who he is : ah, it is in the peculiar phrase and tone 
which indicate the habitual beggar. He begins by 
saying he is in some little temporary strait : but 
meeting kindness which he has not met for long, 
he end by bursting out and telling you he is 
starving. No, I wiU not go on : I cannot Here 
is a case in which in a small country like Scotland 
one must not even hint at the facts which are in 
one's mind. All I say is, that &r more than twice 
or thrice such an experience has come to me. In 
my study, and on the street &r from home, I have 
seen and heard things which are like to break one s 
heart Ah, to recidl the hopeful and respectable 
Past^ and then look upon the awful Present ! You 
know the threadbare coat, the unshaven face, the 
bloodshot eyeSi And, pervading everything, satu- 
rating body and soul, invariably the sodden, sicken- 
ing sense of the presence of Whisky ! 

Ay, and some day, passing the Police Station, 
you find a little crowd : and you learn that they 
have the corpse of the poor suicide within. 

There are things too awful to think o£ There 
is evil in this world which seems remediless. We 
go away from aU that ; only thinking how He who 
knew our frame bade every human creature pray 
Lead us not into temptation. 

But it is a day of rain and storm. The trees, 
though not a leaf has frJlen, are battling with a 
wintry blast, and the unreaped com is waving 
wildly. I have arrived at a point from which the 
outlook is no less dreary : and many sorrowful things 



are pressing themselves on my memory. I must 
stop : and consider whether or not I shall tell you 
of them. If I do so at all, it shall be on a more 
hopeful day in this cold, bleak summer. 

A E H B 

^ Birtfitias bonnet. 

THT Burthday is it, friend r Well, art thou sad 
That thou art hasting o er the road of life f 
Or do the cazes, the turmoil, and the strife 
So chafe thy gentle soul, that thoa art glad 
So much of earth's drear desert has been trod, 
And that thon art far nearer than before, 
The heights of Blise, the Dwelling-PIace of God, 
Where weary pilgrims rest for evermore f 
Is the way rough and thorny to thy feet, 
And sinks thy fainting heart with many a fear t 
Hark 1 thro' the gloom there oomes a whisper sweet, 
" Be not afraid, for I yenr Lord am near 
To guide and guard thee till thy jonxney's o'er, 
Then lead thee, joyfii], to th eternal shore." 

Mabt a. Bobxrtb. 



DUNNOTTAR 

Mr. Cadxnhbad's Drawing on page 168 represents the 
Soathem aspect of the Pansh Cnoroh of Dunnottar, in 
the county of Kincardine. This Church is beautlfoUy 
situated on the richly-wooded hanks of the Carron, near 
the town of Stonehaven. The plain, massive, unoma- 
mented stone in the near foreground is said to be the one 
at which Sir Walter Scott Snt met Robert Paterson, 
whom he afterwards celebrated as *' Old Mortality ;" and 
it marks the resting-place^ and records tihe names, of a 
number of those who died " For their adherence to the 
Word of God, and Scotland's Covenanted Work of Re- 
formation." 

In May 1685 about two hundred and forty prisoners, 
for their adhertnce to the Covenant, were sent fix>m 
Edinburgh northwards to Dunnottar Castle, which was 
then used as a State Prison. Their sufferings on the 
journey were cruel beyond description, and their treat- 
ment in the vaults of the Castle was eztremely barbarous. 
Many of them died there under their sunerincs, and 
sereral perished by falling over the crags on which the 
Osstle stands, in desperate efforts to escape from their 
misery. At that time the neighbouring country sym- 
pathised but little with these sufferers, but now the 
humble grayestone of the Mar^rrs is regpded as one of 
the most precious possessions oi the district. G. C. 

Stors of a Host ]9og. 

By A. L. p. OmdudML 

Chapter IIL 

TJXJNGRT and weaiy, and limping painfolly, the 
^^ poor lost dog took the first opening that led 
from the street to the outskirts of the little town. 
Often he stopped and looked about him with piteous 
eyes, as if he would fain have told his story to some 
compassionate ear. 

Evening had come, and the sky that had been 
bright and dear in the morning was now dark and 
threatening, and a bleak wind swept the diat be> 
fore it in douds. Princie shivered, and gave a low 
moan, for his lame paw was growing stiff and sore. 
A heavy rain beginning to fall, he made an effort 
to reach a small plantation, under shelter of which 
he lay down on the cold grass, and fell asleep at last. 
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In the momiiig when he woke &nd crawled from 
luB bed stiff and cramped, he was fortunate enoagh 
to get a slender meal from an old man who had 
napended his work of breakiiig stonea at the road- 
side to eat his breokiast — conttuned in an old tin 
pitcbei and a red cotton handkerchief. 



"You're a bonnie sharp bit doggie," said be 
kindly, as he rose again and took his hammer in 
his hand ; " but I'm no able to keep a dog and 
pay a license for't, so you mann e'en try to find 
oat your sin folk, my man ; I hope yon may." 

What a little kindness will do I Princie had 
forgotten half his woes. Of his own accord, and 
to show his goodwill, he had sat up to beg, and 
offered his paw, and perfonned all his little accom- 
plishments ; and now licking the rough old hands 
that had fed him, in token of his gratitude, he 
once more set off on hia travels. 

It would be too long a story to tell how, for three 
weeks, the poor creature wandered here and there, 
starving and ill-used, meeting sometimes with 
kindnees, but &r, far oftener with cruelty. At last, 
all hope gone, he crept one night at a late hour 
into a back yard containing some onthouses be- 
longing to a baker. The kind watchful eye of Pro- 
vidence, which sees when the sparrovs fall to the 
ground, had followed the poor dog in his wander- 
ings, and smiled upon the futhful love that led him'; 
but poor Princie did not know that, and when he 
had dragged himself through a space under an old 
worn door, he laid himself down in the dark upon 
some old straw, having no more wish to live, for 
he was broken-hearted and in despair. 

Ohaptbk IV. 
"Holloa! what's here!" 

It was the baker himself honest man, seeking an 
aze to split some old boxes into firewood. He 
carried a candle in his hand, but it flared so much in 
the draught that it gave little light, and so he had 
trodden on Princie, who uttered a mingled bark 
and howL Daniel Girdwood stooped down and 
held the light close to the floor, and the poor dog 
shrank, fearing some new danger. 

" Ccone," said be, " don't be frightened. 111 not 



hurt you f and Princie, with a dog's intnition, 
liked his voice and his fkce and let hima^ilf be car- 
ried into the house. 

"What's that!" said the baker's wife, a "sonsy" 
motherly-looking woman; and the children gathered 
roimd, while the poor dc^, half-blinded by the 
sudden light, looked fiom one to another, hoping 
and fearing. 

" It's a dog I got in the tool-house, and it's got 
a collar, I see, and a name on it, but stupidly there's 
DO address. It's ' Prince,' I thinL" 

" Pnnce," said the chUdren, greatly pleased, 
"Prince, Princie," and the poor dog's eyee shone 
beneath his tattered hair, tiie &miliar word, and 
the kindly youth&l tone, were so like old times. 

" Hell be hungry, nae doot," said Mrs. Girdwood. 
"Bring bim some bread and milk, bums, thafa 
f^ at hand." And the children, delighted with 
their commission, set down a plentiful supply. 

"Poor beast," said the kind-hearted woman, 
"see how he eats, and dear me, what a sur foot ! 
I maun get it doctored. He's somebody's dog, nae 
doot, wi' his collar round his neck ; and a clever, 
sharp wee facie be has, but he's sair dirty. I 
sometimes think," she added, laughing, " that all 
the wandered cate, and lost di^, and hurt pigeons, 
come somehow a' to m&" 

" Well, well," said a neighbour who had come 
in, " you're a umple woman." 

" Alaybe," siud Mrs. Girdwood, "but I want my 
bairns to learn, ' Blessed are the mercifuL' " 

Next day an advertisement was sent to the 
&o(nniiit / and all that day he lay sleeping on the mat, 
perfectly exhausted, but in supreme comfort and 
content. The day after that Uie bell at the shop 
door gave a sharp ring, and when Mr. Girdwood 
went out to att^d there stood a handsomely- 
dreased lady, and a little girL 

" It is here, I believe," b^an the lady ; but the 
little girl cut the explanation short with " Oh, 
have you got my dogV 

" Yes, yea," said Mr. Girdwood, smiling broadly; 
" he's here, missy, all right ;" and he led the way 
into the house, where Princie still 1^ asleep on his 
mat 

" My doggie, my do^ie 1" cried Kate, buzstin^ 
into tears to see him so thin and changed. " I 
thought I ahould never see yon again. M; own 
dear dog !" and the raptures of the two were 
extravagant in the extreme. 

When they had taken leave, how proudly Kate 
carried her restored pet in her anus, while he would 
not lie quiet, but lupt constantly atruggling up to 
lick her face. 

" Mamma," said Kat«, " I shcnld like to gire 
them something for being bo kind to Princie^ they 
are such nice people. — And you, Princie, you are 
going home, air, do you know 1 And you moat get 
your collar brightened up, and be washed and 
combed, and be a respectable dog again ; but what- 
ever yon do, you must never get lost any more." 
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CHEIST'S HUMILIATION. 
7 tHe Her. JoBN Alison, M.A., Edinborgh. 



HRHIS Bubject haa two sides ; one of them is 
■*- turoed from us ; it deals with things beyond 
the range of our experience. "Who cao by search- 
ing find out God !" and who can know or define the 
glory which the Son of God had with the Father 
from the beginning 1 We speak of it in terms 
borrowed from the Bible, and it is best to restrict 
onrseWes to these, lest we substitute our human 
theories for divine trutL There was a time in the 
history of the Church when a man's faith was tested 
by his opinions on such questions, but we have 
learned to make more of that side of the subject 
which is toward us. The -very fact that God leavea 
anything obscure is a reason for concluding that it 
is of secondaiy importance to ns. Let ns recognise 
this, and accept it as a reason for turning our 
thoughts to the more intelligible and practical 
aspects of the truth in Christ. 

Nothing can be plainer than that Jesus Christ 
was underetood by the men of His time to have 
churned equality with Ood. It seems equally plain 
that He did not discourage that view of Himself. 
We are constrained to acknowledge as we study 
His life, that there were elements in it such as have 
never been in any human life. And St. Paul, in 
speaking of that haight from which Christ came, 
says that He was "in the form of God, and thought 
it not a prise to be equal with God." Pre-existence 
and essential deity are implied in that, as Jesus 
Himself said, " Before Abraham was, I am," 

Now, to know the nuature of the humiliation of 
oar Loid, we shonld be able to comprebend the 
eesence and form of God. But of this we must be 
content to be ignorant. It is enough to know that 
He is a Person with a definite form, and that 
Jesus Christ had been in that form. 

If the lessooa of His humiliation had depended 
on our knowledge of the measure of His descent, 
the obscurity as to His pre-exiBt«nt state might 
have perplexed us ; but thu suggests my first main 
thought, that the element which is most essential, 
and on which St. Paul rests his argument, is not 
BO much the measure ot His humiliation as its 
imd. 

ITo. 36. 



Mere change of circumstances is not true hum- 
bling. A person may be humiliated in condition 
without becoming humble. The distance in out- 
ward condition between the pr&eiiatent Son of 
God and the Man Christ Jesus, might be taken 
as the measure of His personal humiliation, but 
can give no help to that which is set forth for our 
instruction, the measure of His humility. 

Yon may notice that St. Paul does not say, Let 
that rank be yonia which the Son of Ood humbled 
Himself to take, bat " Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus." A king may be 
humbler than one of his own servants. Poverty 
may only make hard and spiteful the pride which 
wealth helped to make gradous. 

The key to the humbling which St Paul referred 
to is to be found in the words. He " made Himtelf 
of no reputation," which is more correctly rendered 
in the Revised Version, as He " emptied Hirattlf." 
To feel the point of the expression, emphasis must 
be put on "Binuelf." It was not merely that Ho 
surrendered for a time the gloij which He bad with 
the Father from the beginning, but that in that 
humbler grade He bore Himself with a spirit which 
we may imitata Where self would have paraded 
its importance^ exacting or rebelling, He willingly 
"made Himtelf at no reputation." 

In the outgoing of His divine self of love and 
mercy and wisdom. He resolved for a high end to 
subordinate that self not only to the will of His 
Father, but to the bard conditions of a life amongst 
self-willed, sinful men: "I am come," said He, 
" not to do mine own will, but the wilt of Him 
that sent me." "Even Christ," St Paul says, 
" pleased not Himself." 

There was implied in this, first, a vnUingneti to 
accept the limitation* of a human life. " He was 
made in the likeneoa of men," and was "found in 
fashion as a man." 

Limitation is in itself trial. It is so whether 
the person's purpose is good or bad. A bad man 
frets under the restriction of his self-will. A good 
man is often tried by the bounds set to his power 
of doing all the good that he would. We are apt 
to regard such limits as obstacles, whereas they are 
divine conditions of the right wt^. Sometimes the 
quantity of our doing must be restricted that its 
quality may be made better. We need in some 
things to be girded by bands to make us fit The 
way that leadeth unto life is a narrow way. 

Vol III. 
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Even God impoees limits on His own working. 
He obeys His own laws. In dealing with men, 
morally, He bears with that which He hates, and 
waits on those whom He might destroy. The Son 
of €rod, accordingly, only went in a new direction in 
the spirit of His Father, when, for the redemption 
of men from sin, He was willing to give up the power, 
and freedom, and absoluteness which He had with 
the Father, and suffer the limitations of a human life. 

We cannot know the measure of His conscious 
self-restraint in that Sometimes we see men whose 
souls are like eagles chained by circumstances. 
These can but he] p us to a &int idea of the im- 
prisoned consciousness of the Son of €k)d. Like 
rock, cropping through an upper stratum, that con- 
sciousness broke through at times, now in speech, 
again in mighty acts. '^Thinkest thou that I can- 
not now pray to my Father, and He shall presently 
give me more than twelve legions of angels f Again 
He commands, and the winds and waves obey Him. 
And again He says, '' I and my Father are one." 
How the consciousness of power must have pressed 
against the bars of His flesh and of His high purpose, 
when the mocking challenge was shouted around 
the cross, "If thou be the Son of Gkxl, come down!" 

There was implied, also, subardituUumj as many 
to the will of God, He became truly the Son of 
man. In doing so He took on Him the form of a 
servant He who had been sovereign became sub- 
ject ; the Supreme became subordinate. The will 
which had commanded learned to obey. He who 
had been ministered unto came to minister. 

It was a willing subordination, and He is cited 
as our ensample for the very reason that He took 
that lower relation without any sense of humiliation. 
He took on Him the form of a servant, and served 
without shame or pain. His was the perfect son- 
ship which feels no. degradation in taking any rank, 
or doing anything pleasing to the Father. His 
was the perfect humility which from ruling can 
stoop to serve, and not be conscious that it has 
stooped. Nothing is more notable in the life of 
Christ than the combination of gifts and qualities 
which raised Him high above the best and greatest, 
with entire absence of self-consciousness. He lived 
not to proclaim His dignity, and assert His rights, 
but to minister to those whom others neglected. 
The motive and rule ever with Him was His Father's 
will. He came to do it as the Son of man, and 
the humility and completeness of His doing — finding 
in it His very meat--showed how perfectly he was 
emptied of self. The service which in Him was 
divine nhould be our highest aim and honour, and 
the spirit in which alone it can be rendered is that 
which He lives to quicken in us — the spirit of 
humble filial devotion to our Father's will 

But there was yet another step in His humbling 
of Himself Svbmission to the indignity and pain 
and death which His obedience to God brought on 
Him from sinfid men, " He became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross." 



It may be well to point out that the words 
"obedient unto death " do not mean that He sub- 
mitted to death as afterwards to burial, bat that 
He was ^ obedient to the Father even unto death." 
It is most important to understand it so, otherwise 
the merit of our Lord's work might be supposed to 
consist in His having died and been buried, whereas 
it lay in His life-long filial obedience to the Father, 
notwithstanding that it would lead to a shameful 
death. Some tiiink of Jesus Christ only as deter- 
mined to die, whereas His prime determination was 
to obey. He came to do the will of Him that sent 
Him, and a Fathei^s will concerning His Son most 
necessarily be that, at any oosty he ^ould be filially 
loving and true to Him. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, with its propitiatory merit, ooDsisted 
merely in His voluntary dying. He did die volun- 
tarily ; He laid down His life for our salvation, 
restraining the power which might have saved 
Himself, and refusing to take the tempter's way 
post the cross ; but the spiritual essence of the 
sacrifice consisted in the surrender of Himself, 
in the obedience of a Son, — resolute to speak 
only truth, and to do only right, though all the 
world should be against Him, and He should pay 
for it by poverty and rejection and (^eath. The 
cross was the high mark touched by His spirit of 
obedience, and in touching that mark He shed His 
blood for us, so completing His propitiatory sacri- 
fice. On that tree '* He bore our sins in His own 
body." In that hour, pre-eminently, there was 
^ laid on Him the iniquity of us all" 

The force, therefore, of St Paul's argument is 
not so much in the distance between the Son of God 
in the absoluteness of power in heaven, and the Son 
of man in the lowliness and shame of the cross, as in 
the proof of perfect emptying of self, in being will- 
ing to obey and serve and suffer despite the in- 
gratitude of those for whose good He obeyed even 
unto death. 

Only unselfish humility is equal to surh obedience. 
Self-devotion to God does not seem difficult, till it 
must be practised in a sinful generation. We are 
apt to assume that pride has been cast out of us, 
till we encounter the provocation of fellow-men. 

Jesus Christ did not resent the hatred of His 
enemies, or refuse to submit to the cross which 
they set up. The divine humility and sweetness 
of spirit in Him was proved by those wondrous 
words spoken from the cross, while malice and 
bigotry spat on Him, and mocked His humiliation, 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do." 

To what end, then, was this humbling of Himself t 

First, That He might manifest to the worid Um 
mind of God. In the gospel we have the revelation 
of the Divine Father, seeking that He may sa^ 
the rebellious. The earth is fuU of signs of God's 
self-giving. Providence is His going ibrth out of 
His Divine abeoluteneaa to consider and meet the 
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needs of His creatures. Jesus Ohrist ia the crown- 
ing token of that mind of €k)d in relation to the 
need of a world in bul The revelation of this love 
of Qod is the root motive to such love in us. 

Second, That He might offer to the Father an 
acceptable sacrifice for us. His humiliation was 
representativa Substitution, rightly understood, 
can be discerned all through human life, and the 
covenant of redemption is its highest phase. By 
the grace of God, He tasted death for every man. 
He gave His life ''a ransom for many.'' He 
who "knew no sin" ''was made sin for us." 
As the priestly First-bom He offered sacrifice for 
the family; as our living Head He obeyed and 
suffered for the members of His body. His empty 
sepulchre, from which the Father brought Him 
forth, is the crowning witness to the completeness 
of His obedience, and the sufficiency of His atone- 
ment. By it God said in effect, '' This is my bo- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased." His was a 
true propitiation — a pouring out of the blood of self 
for us; His was a whole burnt-offering, the complete 
laying of a consecrated self on the Divine Altar. 
Thus ** we have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of sins." 

Third, That He might show us the divine ideal 
of a human life. 

Greatuess, in the world's sense, lay in power and 
self-assertion. Greatness, as in Christ, was power 
with self-deoial and self-devotion. Men tainted by 
sin seek their own pleasure, do their own will, use 
their neighbours for their own advancement Men 
quickened by the Spirit of God unto the ^ mind 
that was in Christ Jesus," recognise their duty and 
their good in learning the will of God, and doing it; 
and in " seeking not* their own, but every man an- 
other's wealth ; " obeying the new commandment, 
that we '' love one another as Christ hath loved us." 

Finally, That He might, by experience of our 
trials, create a helpful sympathy. The humiliation 
of Christ was part of His education for the saving 
and helpful ministry of His exaltation. " He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered," and in 
the same school of suffering He learned a perfect 
sympathy. " In that He Himself bath suffered being 
tempted, He is able to succour them that are tempted." 

But while He acquired thus the power of laying 
hold on us, we by the same means have confidence 
in laying hold on Him. When He stretches out 
His hand to us in need, and we see the nail-prints 
of His sorrow and self-giving, we are reminded that 
He who so suffered and died to redeem, lives to 
save ; that He hath a feeling of our infirmities, 
and gives His help in the measure of our faith. 

He that descended is the same also that ascended 
far above all principalities and powers. For that 
humiliation, God hath highly exalted Him, and 
given Him a name that is above every name, that 
in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, and 
by the way of His humiliation every life should be 
exalted. Amen. 



DINAH'S SON. 

" Thou caxn'st not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place Ood meant for thee.'* 

Tbenob. 
By L. B. Walfobd. 

PART XIL 

IT was, as we have seen, with a start of apprehen- 
sion that Lindsay listened to the resolution of 
Middlemass's daughter. 

That Nora should wish to see her &ther was 
natural enough ; it was only right and proper that 
in his hour of distress the fiunUy of the bankrupt 
man should seek to be with him, whatever might 
be their own and the world's verdict on the conduct 
which had brought him to such a pass ; and, had 
sorrow and affection been all that Mrs. Wade pro- 
posed to offer, no one could have had the heart to 
object But Lindsay understood what was to be 
the real object of the interview, and he could not 
but dread the result For something above and 
beyond dutiful sympathy was in his young com- 
panion's mind ; she burned to express her assurance 
of belief in the innocence of one whom she looked 
upon as already injured by suspicion; she was 
impatient to share his contempt for the slander, 
and to rouse him more openly to exhibit it All 
that was needed was a word from his own lips ; 
one disclaimer torn him, and a thousand tongues 
wagging on the opposite side would not, Nora vowed, 
disquiet her ; but that word — that single word, she 
was determined, come what might, to have. 

It was impossible to make the proud girl under- 
stand how absolutely an opposite conviction had 
been forced upon the mind of Mr. Dundas, and 
through him upon Lindsay, — she fancied them 
credulous, even while allowing them to be just — 
and, in spite of having made matters up with her 
old firiend, was pertinacious in disregarding his 
hints, and adhering to her own view of the case. 

Would she but have done so in silence, Lindsay 
could have r^'oiced over the delusion as a merciful 
deliverance from an increased weight of sorrow; 
but unfortunately that was not to be. Middlemass 
must be met, be ei^oined to hold up his head boldly, 
and face the world fearlessly ; and, would he do so, 
he should have fullest support and sympathy from 
his high-spirited daughter — should have respect, 
approbation, participation — she scarce had patience 
to combat her companion's scruples, so ardently she 
longed to set forth upon her mission. 

But a sharp feverish attack, the result of all this, 
for some days prevented Nora's carrying her wishes 
into effect Lhidsay was fiun to hope it might also 
have weakened them ; but any such idea was dis- 
pelled by his receiving a message on the fourth day 
that Mrs. Wade would be well enough to leave 
Glendovey on the following morning, when she 
would accompany him to Glasgow, and hoped that 
by that time he would have obtained for her the 
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address she required. What this meant he knew, 
and with a sigh he sought Dundas. 

"Why, man, it is no secret now," replied the 
lawyer, lifting his eyebrows in surprise. " He is 
back to Glasgow, down at his own old office, wind- 
ing up the accounts. Of course it has to be done, 
and none but the man who wove the net can unwind 
it, d'ye see 1 That's always the way. It will take 
him some time, and he'd best let it take him as 
long as he can, too " shaking his head. 

— " I understand," said Lindsay, gravely. 

" Ay, it's in a rare tangle — I told you what I 
thought — he won't get his discharge in a huny. 
So Nora is still at Glendoyey, is she f It's a wonder 
she likes to stay there; but — oh, yon say she's 
poorly 1 Oh ! And well she may be, poor lassie ! 
Tell her to go and see her father if she likes, then ; 
I daresay he would be pleased with the attention, 
and I can give you the address of his lodgings — he 
is at Wat's lodgings, by the way; Nora knows 
theuL Tell her to mind what she says. Her feither 
is a thought sore on the subject ; she had best keep 
off it— or no, she can't keep off it ; but let her take 
her cue from him as to what he wants said. And 

now, I'm very busy tivday " Lindsay took the 

hint and rose immediately. 

" He is afraid of me, is he 1" said Nora^ with a 
famt smile, on receipt of the lawyer's message. 
She was downstairs on Lindsay's return, and he 
told her frankly what had passed " He thinks I 
should wound my poor father's feelings t That is 
rather absurd, is it not 1 Why, how little he knows. 
I was the one to hold by papa from the first moment 
of hearing anything, and I have stood up for him 
through thick and thin since, as you Imow, Mr. 
lindEtty." 

"Very true, Nora^ you have." 

"When you, even you," continued Nora, with a 
little touch of triumph in her reproach, " when even 
you have gone over to the other side, I am still on 
papa's. No, no," — stretching out her hand with 
an instant desire to make amends — " no, I should 
not have said that ; but, Mr. Lindsay, yon know 
what I mean. You do believe papa has been — ^has 
been in fault; I don't — that's idL Now, am I 
likely to say anything that he could mindf If all 
the world fails him, it wOl make no difference to 
me when once he haa given me his word." — In vain 
Lindsay besought her not to ask it 

"That is just like you," cried Nora, offended 
again for the moment. " For want of a little plain- 
speaking you would have me go on and on in doubt 
and distrust You are afraid of the surgeon's knife. 
I don't say it is not out of kindness to papa ; but 
still papa is not a baby to mind a pin's prick." 

"But why should you take the initiative, Noral 
Why not leave him to tell you of himself?" 

" If he tells me of himself, veiy well ; but I must 
have it out one way or other. You will have to 
own that I was right when you hear, as you will 
hear, my father avouch his honour safe." 



She would have him to come and be a witness 
of the scene. 

" But surely," said Lindsay, who would willingly 
have escaped this, and saw no good in it ; " surely 
that would distress him whom you wish to save 
distress, even if your frankness did not. My 
presence is not required. Tell him about me, say 
how willingly I will be of any service to him if he 
can employ me, and say — say anything you wiU, 
Nora; but let me go home now, my dear." 

Not a bit of it ; Nora had taken the whim into 
her head, and could not be reasoned with ; he had 
believed ill of his friend, he must have his doubts 
removed at first hand. Furthermore, his company 
and protection she needed and (peremptorily) must 
have ; and, in fine, he was just to hold his tongue and 
(coaxingly) give in with a good grace, for if not, it 
would infiJlibly end in his giving in with a bad one. 

Accordingly they proceeded together to the 
lodgings on the following day. 

Middlemass was at home, and so was his son ; 
although ailence reigned in the room into which the 
visitors were inducted, and gloomy and estranged 
were the countenances of the two thus perforce 
obliged at such a time to keep together. Perhi^ 
the interruption was welcome — ^perhaps not; the 
elder gentleman did indeed rouse himself to a feint 
of pleasure at the sight of his daughter; and, 
although Lindsay's visit was probably less appre- 
ciated, he was also hailed with an attempt at hearti- 
ness. "You? — Nora! — My child!" cried her 
father, kissing her cheek. " My dear girl, this is 
a Sony place for you to come to," glancing around, 
"and you are not looking like yourself, either," 
turning his eyes next on her. " You are feeling this 
terrible reverse, of course ; it's very sad, very sad. 
Dear me I I would not have had you come here for 
the world if I had known. Why should you be 
troubled with it all? But still I take it kind, 
Nora^ I do indeed, your looking me up in this way. 
And Lindsay, you brought her? Well, weU, I 
always knew your wortL You are a true friend — 
not a mere butterfly acquaintance who would fly 
off in the day of adversity. What it is to have a 
&11, Lindsay ! Here are all my fine companions 
who were never away from me when I had any- 
thing to give 'em — ^here are they all to the right 
about now ! None of them will look me in the 
face, scarcely. It is the deceitfiilness of riches, you 
know — ^the deceitfiilness of riches that you always 
warned me against — ah, I never listened to you ; 
but now I find it out for myself." 

Lindsay turned away sick at heart 

" I'm a poor man now," continued Middlemass, 
in the same half rolUcking, half piteous tone, " a 
poor man ; but I must not take it too much to 
heart, must I, old friend? To be sure I haven't a 
farthing, but pou won't see any hardship in that," 
with an ill-repressed sneer. "You wiU tell me I 
ought to be thankfiil to be rid of so much tempta- 
tion. Money is a terrible snare, eh ? — 
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" Yes, papa, it is." Nora could be restrained no 
longer. "It is ; and I knew, though no one else 
did, how little you really cared about it Money 
is nothing compared with — ^with other things," 
wistfully, eagerly looking for response. " Is it not 
that you meant, papal I know that was what 
you meant" 

"Very true — ^yes — just what I meant;" but he 
turned a curious look upon the speaker, for he was 
not quite sure — ^he never had been sure what to 
make of Nora ; what might she be up to now ? 

" They may take it all, may they not, papa 1 
Papa, I am afiraid we have often been to blame, 
Charley and I, for teasing you to give us what you 
could not afford. We had no idea about — about 
this, you know. It shall never happen again. I 
do not care what Charley says to me, I will never 
ask you for another penny " 

— " Oh, my dear, your settlement is safe enough." 

" K I could, it should be given back 'to you, 
papa ; but they tell me I can't " 

— " No, no ; certainly not" 

" But^ papa^ it is really no great matter, is it, so 
long aa — aa — as everything else is left. Ton have 
other things so much more precious "—{Middle- 
mass smiled, he could not help it). " Ton have all 
of us," cried Nora» suddenly fincUng out how diffi- 
cult it was to speak more to her purpose. "You 
have us, and — and, papa, why did you run away 
like thisi It looked odd, yon know. It made 
people say things," her voice trembled. "Don't 
you see, papa t I should not have done it if I had 
been you." 

" Should you not, Nora 1" 

"No, indeed, papa; I am sure it was a mistake. 
It — it made people say things," she repeated, find- 
ing nothing else to the point 

" Things ! What things f " r^oined Middlemaas, 
^eing the fiioe before him intently. " Come, speak 
up ; what things 1" 

" Things that never oqght to have been so much 
aa named." The daughter's lip began to twitch 
and her eye to gleam as she caogiht sight of the 
coveted opportunity at last "Things that are 
terrible to hear, and worse to bear. Papa, I don't 
believe them — ^never be afiraid I should — ^I would 
not repeat it now, but— oh, Mr. Lindsay, pou tell 
him. No — ^no— no;" she caught herself up the 
next moment " No, do not speak," panting and 
raising her hand to eiy oin silence ; not that Lind- 
say hid stirred hand or foot, for indeed he had not 
meant to interfere in any way. "No one shall 
speak bat me^" cried Nora; "he shall hear it firom 
no (me bat me. Papa, th^are cruel enough, wicked 
enou^ ahamefiil enough to impeach — your honour." 

Middlemaas — laughed. 
Papa/" said the girl, in horror. 
'Pon my word, you would make a fine tragedy 
queen, Nora. My honour, did you say! Fiddle- 
sticks ! I have done what any other man under 
the drcumstances would have done *^ 
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He was interrupted by a low whistle fi^m the 
80&, on which lounged his son, his half-shut eyes 
watching the scene with stupid amusement 

In a moment all was changed. 

" You drunken scoundrel, what do you mean by 
that f You impudent blackguard, is that the way 
you behave before your sister ?" cried Middlemass, 
blazing into sudden fiury. "You — you — you to 
dare to speak at all ! You who have been nothing 
but a disgrace to me ever since you went out into 
the world ! Y<m to set yourself up ! " 

— "Never mind Wat," said Nora, hoarsely. 
Her attention was now too firmly fixed on one 
point to admit of its wandering even to another of 
import — and indeed she knew but too well what 
was the meaning of her brother's attitude and ex- 
pression. " Never mind Wat. Answer me, papa 
— ^me. Say that you are innocent " 

"Innocent — innocent," cried Middlemass, "in- 
nocent of what, pray f " 

" Of those transactions which," said his daughter 
slowly, "which the world accuses you o£" 

" If the world aocoses me, the world may say 
what it likea !" exclaimed her father with a bluster- 
ing loudness of tone which was intended to cany 
off the worthlessness of the reply. " I have no- 
thing to do with what the world says." 

" To me, at least, you have," rejoined Nora, with 
a pale face. "To me^ papa^ for I will believe 
you " 

— "Will yoa indeed, miss — ^ma'am — ^whatever 
youaref Yoa are truly kind." 

" Say," pleaded Nora, still obtuse, and resolute 
on obtaining what she wanted, "say that your 
name has been traduced, that before Heaven your 
actions have been right and just " 

**I^o, before Heaven, then, I won't Before 
Heaven I am not going to tell a lie, you temptress," 
roared Middlemaas. " There's your answer, if that's 
what you wanted Get away, get out of my sight, 
all of yoa. That was what lm)ught you here, was 
iti l^en I hope your curiosity ia aatiafied, and 
that you will never need to come a second tune. 
Go, get away- 



" I am going ; but, papa ** 

"Hold your tongoe, you jad& Your 'but 
papas ' will drive me mad. 111 stand no more. 
Never let me see your fiioe again." 

"You never shalL" lindsay's soul quaked 
within him at the voice. 

"Yon never ahall," said Nora, turning full on 
her incensed parent an eye before which even his 
fell " If I had dreamed of this, do you suppose 
that any consideration upon earth would have 
brought me here t Do you think " 

" Never mind what I think " 

"You had but to tell me. I required no proofs, 
I asked for no word but your own ; you had but to 
say that your honour was safe, that you could hold 
np your head among your fbllow-men, that yon 
were not a base, deoeitfdl " 
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— " This is insufferable/' said Middlemass, goaded 
to retort boldly. " Hark ye, Lindsay, yon put her 
up to this, I Buppo6& Now, understand, both of 
you, that it's no go; and, what's more. 111 not 
endure it To be baited by one's own fainily " 

— " Baited ! I came to " began Nora, deter- 
mined to stand her ground. 

But her &ther was a man, strong, overbearing, 
and driven to desperation ; he had recovered from 
the momentary impression made by her renuncia- 
tion of him, and was now himself again, ready to 
vent on any one the irritation caused by his own 
internal pangs. '' TU tell you what you came for," 
he said. " You came to try and make me do the one 
thing I have not done. You came with a pretence 
of affection and i^ympathy, to try if by your whin- 
ing and your arts you could not get me to sink 
myself deeper in perdition than I shall yet be. 
But I see through you, and " 

— "Shameful!" cried Nora "You wrong me 
in every word. As if / would do such a thing — 
/ ^" 

" Just you. Who else tried to make me per- 
jure myself! Who eke t Eh 1 Answer me that 
I told Dundas the honest truth. I told them all 
the truth " 

— " It was the truth, then ?" 

— " It was the truth, of course. Now 1" 

" Nora, Nora," put in Lindsay, trembling for the 
new outbreak. "Nora^ stop. Think what you 
are saying. You would not have your &ther 
false " 
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— " He has been false. He la fidse — 

— " I am not /" 

Both were struggling for the mastery, and Wat 
had risen to a sitting attitude on the sofii, as with 
interest he noted the different turns of the conflict 
At the last assertion he again whistled his incre- 
dulity, and Middlemass again turned in frantic 
passion at the sound. But before he could speak 
Lindsay had interposed, almost beside himself with 
grief and apprehension for what might still be to 
come. 

" William, — Nora^ — ^Wat " he cried, appeal- 
ing by turns to each. His back was to the door, 
and he did not perceive that in the confusion it 
had been opened silently, and that another figure 
stood behind him, a silent spectator, in the door- 
way. "William — ^my dear friend " the dis- 
tracted Lindsay was proceeding, but stopped in 
amazement, for he perceived that William's eyes had 
passed beyond him, and were straining wider and 
wider as at some strange and terrible sight in the 
background, — Nora also was gazing, insensible to 
the reach of his words ; and Wat had staggered to 
his feet, aroused to comprehension and to the use 
of his bemused faculties,— one and all were breath- 
less, dumb, petrified, — for there, before them, stood 
— ^within the little chamber, and in the midst of 
the shameful tumult, as it might have been the 
avenging angel himself— their long-lost brother. 



He had heard enough, he had guessed all, and 
one by one their faces fell before hia 

Middlemass, however, though scared and stonned, 
was the first to recover, and, his own grievances 
and misery being still uppermost in his thoughts, 
to revert to the familiar refrain — the lamentation 
which had become habitual; but which, in this 
moment of extremity, was now no longer used as a 
mere easing of the conscience, or excuse for sin, it 
was wrung, as it were, out of the very throes of his 
despair. 

" You here !" he exclaimed in accents which went 
to the heart of his son. "You f Jem f You are 
here at last, are youl You have come home at 
last Y Ah, but there is no home for you to come 
to now I You are too late — ^too late, I tell you. 
There was a time when you would have been wel- 
come—when we were all well and happy — ^it's past, 
past and gone. €k> your ways now, sir ; we have 
no need of you here. You would not like us if you 
came ; we are not what we were, and you had best 
have nothing to say to us. Look," suddenly turn- 
ing upon Nora^ who, with hands clasped and eyes 
streaming, was rooted to where she stood, a poor 
wan, worn creature, weak as a babe now that the 
fictitious strength of passion had departed, " Look 
at her, a mere wreck of what she was," cried 
Middlemass, who had long ago perceived it, but 
had chosen to take no notice ; " is that the happy 
young wife you pictured ? Look at him — look at 
that sot," with another hasty movement towards 
the sofa ; " is that the brother you left f Look at 

me " he stopped short, it seemed as if here no 

comment was necessary. 

" My dear William," — ^Lindsay took his aim, for 
he feared a sudden falL " Here is your son," he 
whispered. 

"Ay, here he is," said Middlemass, harshly — 
" here he is, sure enough ! What is that to me f 
/ don't want him. I have enough on my hands 
without him. He will want to be fed and clothed, 
too ; and I am a beggar, and likely to remain sa 
He left us once — he had better leave us again- 

— " William— William— 
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" Hush !" said Jem, in a low voice. " Let him 
speak." 

"What have you to say to thati" proceeded 
Middlemass, unheeding either the iaterruption <x 
the aside ; " here we are ruined, wretched, miser- 
able ; and you could have prevented it alL If you 
had been here, «A«," pointing to Nora, "would 
never have thrown herself away upon a brute ; and 
he," pointing to Wat, "would have had no chance 
of making a brute of himself. They would not 
have driven me wild between them — and I should 
have kept the straight road, and let speculation 
alone. The children will grow up to despise me — 
my wife avoids me— Gh)d baffles me. I had once 
a son- 
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" Father, frither," — cried the young man, fidling 
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on his knees before the speaker. '* Father, forgive. 
Father, is this truel Is it not a dream 1 Is that 
my brother Y Is that my sister 1 Oh, my God, 
my ponishment is greater than I can bear 1" — ^his 
▼oioe failed, his head sank — ^they flew to hold him 
in their arms — ^they almost thought he had left 

them again, and for ever. 

* • * • 

But he had not Thenceforth he lived for and 
among his own people. He gave up the career on 
which heart and soul had been fixed ; and, enter- 
ing a house of business, worked diligently for 
the support of aU ; for, as Dundas had foreseen, 
Middlemass had not sufficiently cleared his conduct 
in the sight of his creditors for them to permit him 
for some time to re-engage in mercantile concerns. 
When he did so^ with impaired health and broken 
spirit, a small competence was the utmost he 
fonnd he could ever hope to realise. On his name 
a stigma remained which could never be efiaoed ; 
and few, indeed, cared to hold intercourse with, 
or to know what became o^ the once popular and 
saccessful merchant He passed bebw the surface 
of the busy working world, and was seen of it no 
mora But graduidly within the soul of the poor 
sinner arose the dawn of a new life ; with eveiy 
worldly hope withdrawn, but, with his "Dinah's 
son " once more by his side, he learned from Jem 
to lean in sincerity and truth on a stronger arm 
than his, and to cast his anchor trrnnblingly, yet 
surely, ob the Rock of Age& 

But who could give back to Middlemass his lost 
years, his wasted opportunities f Who could undo 
Nora's wretched union, and reclaim the drunkard 
Wat? 

Alas ! not even Jem. 

He had, indeed, the sad privily of soothing his 
sister's sorrows, of making a home for her when, 
widowed and desolate, she sought it, and of ulti- 
mately seeing her at peace with Qod io her own 
heart, her proud spirit brought low, and her soul 
quieted as that of a little child ; but her youth and 
her bloom were gone, — ^while, as for the rest, his 
influence over either brother was never regained ; 
and the young ones, in common with their mother, 
cared equally little for what he thought or felt 
He had lost the hold on them he had once possessed, 
and it was never to be obtained again. 

'* That's what it is, my boy," said Lindsay, on 
one of his visits — and there was no cessation of 
these in future, — for the home was Jem's, and who 
so welcome there as our old friend 1 — " That's what 
it i& The Lord set you your work to do ; but you 
fiuicied another kind of work more. So you had 
your lesson to learn, and a sad one it has been ; 
but He knows, Jem, He knows ; and, mind you, 
wilful and erring creatures as we are, we are but 
instruments working under supervision, — ^we go and 
come, do this and that, at His command, — ^we com- 
mit, but He permits our blunders ; in some other 
way, by some other means^ your dear ones may be 



brought to a knowledge of the truth ; and, though 

they are wandering now, they may be safe in the 

fold at last" 

"But not through me," said Jem. And he 

never quite got over the memory of what might 

have been. 

• • * « 

Dear friends, do not mistake the purport of this 
little story. Do not for a moment imagine it is 
written by one who would damp the ardour of any 
youthful spirit inspired by the love of God and of 
the souls of the heathen to go forth to Mission 
worL God speed all such. God bless and prosper 
them. God send yet more labourers into the vine- 
yard. Only, dear friends, there is another side to 
be considered; and it is that other side which 
IB here set fortL Set a watch over ymir own 
hearts. When a voice within says, " Go," stop and 
listen — it may be the Divine call ; if it be, happy 
indeed is the apostle on whom the lot has fallen ; 
but prove it, prove that it is not the outcome of 
your restless nature craving for excitement, a wider 
sphere, and a novel field of action : also — and make 
veiy sure of this — that no other work has been set 
you to do which you have no right to forsake or 
n^lect God never gives men two things to do at 
variance with each other, therefore find out which 
is His work, which your own. Remember this, 
that the missionary's life is the nearest to that of 
One who was a stranger and pUgrim wherever He 
went when He trod this earth, and give thanks and 
rejoice as true soldiers of Christ, when His com- 
mand is laid upon you, — " To the front !" But to 
you who cannot) who must not, who ought not to 
press forward to the van, I would say, You can 
serve your Captain as truly, if less gloriously, in 
the humble rear. You can serve Him as £uthfully 
at home as abroad, as stead&stly in the family 
circle as in the great assemblage. When the pillar 
of fire and of cloud journeyed before the Israelites, 
they roeo and followed, biUj when it stood stilly they 
remained in the place where they were, 

L. B. W. 
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A HINT TO PARENTS. 

From the Gemum. 

" M'OTHER, undo is here ! uncle has come !" 
^•^ cried the children on the staircase, and 
immediately the little band rushed into the sitting- 
room, followed by the father and an old gentleman. 
This was the unde, or rather the children's grand- 
unde. They had not seen him for many years, and 
only the ddest children had a dear recollection of 
him. But then this unde was an important person 
in the family; they spoke of him so often that even 
the youngest, who were usually so shy, now ran 
joyfdly to meet him. Then the mother introduced 
them by ages; Helene^ who was nine years old, and 
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had already began French ; Paul, the twins. Rose | 
and Lizzie, Max, and Elsa the pet " Now, wife," 
said the father, laughing, " it is better to let uncle 
discover the children's excellences himself." And 
now the uncle had to tell many storiea In a little 
he had a child on each knee, and the rest clustering 
round him, and the mother told them not to 
trouble undo too much. 

But alas ! the children's bed-time arrived. Paul 
and Helene hoped their father had forgotten it. 
But he had not He looked at his watch and said, 
"Now, you little ones, off to bed." Meanwhile 
the two youngest had got veiy sleepy and went 
quietly, but the twins were sulky, and the two 
eldest said softly to their mother, "Just a half- 
hour more, mother, please, please." 

" Children, do not trouble me ; your father does 
not like that, you know. What will uncle think!" 

Helene hoped that her unde would intercede for 
them, but he had suddenly become absent ; he was 
turning over the leaves of a book, and humming 
softly to himself. "Now, children, that is enough," 
said the father deddedly ; " will you go quietly, or 
must I get angiy )" That settled the matter, but 
a little discord had tempered the joy of the day. 

"Oh, dear uncle," said the young wife, when 
quiet was restored in the room, "it is a difficult 
task to train children." 

" That is true. It fa so difficult that we often 
come hi short, with our own strength and skilL" 

"Tou have just had a spedmen of how fieir we 
have got with our training," said the father. ^ We 
have not yet reached implidt obedience." 

Hfa wife reddened. " Tour business takes yon 
away the whole day, so that the training of the 
children fiidls to me entirely." 

"With the exception of special punfahmentSi 
when I am called in to help^" added the fiekther. 

"Oh, dear undo," cried the mother, "do hdp 
me with your good advice. I wfah so eaniestly to 
do the right, but I often go about it in the wrong 
way, I feac" The nnde koked kindly on the pair. 

" When an old schoolmaster fa so implored, it fa 
time for him to speak oat. My wisdom fa only 
Solomon's: ' Train up a ehild in the way he should 
go, and when he fa old he wiU not depart from it' 
Eyeiy mother knows better than I, that the young- 
est child can and must be trained to r^gidarity. 
If you study th6 spiritual discipline and training of 
your children in the same way as the bodily, you 
have then laid hold of the chief principle of all in- 
struction, and, as a Christian mother, you will prove 
a better instructor to your children than all the 
learned pedagogues in the world." 

" But it fa very difficult always to oontinoe the 
same disdpline when the children get older and 
devdop so differently. Our children are so wild 
that I have to check and forbid the whole day." 

" Do you not do it too much, my dear niece ? 
Pardon my freeness; I wfah to advise you. Forbid, 
if possible, little, and only what you can and will 



prevent; but whatever you have once forbidden, 
always carry through. You shall thus, by the force 
of habit, if God add His blessing, cultivate the 
precious fruit of instruction in your children — ^that 
of obedience. Good Ludwig Harms said of it, ' I 
have heard people say, That fa a clever child, or. 
That fa a pious child, or, That fa a lovable child, but 
I like best to hear, That fa an obedient child. 
Many a dever child becomes an athefat j many a lov- 
able child becomes a time-server ; yes, even a pious 
child has become a hypocrite ; but I have never yet 
found that an obedient child became oorrupted.' " 

" We often hear that training and obedience are 
more seldom found in these days than in those of 
our grandparents," remarked the father. 

" But yet obedience should not be forced," said 
hfa wife softly ; " we wish to receive more from our 
children than mere respect." 

"You wish to be their friends, dear niece^ and 
that fa right Play and joke with your children as 
much and as often as you like, but when once yoa 
have given an order, play no longer ; do not argue 
with them. A greater eamestness must show the 
child that the mother has now taken the place of 
the companion ; and when, instead of nosing the 
vdce, you speak to him quite softly, yoa thus 
appeal to your child's conscience." 

"Dear unde," said the young wife aftor a ahort 
panse, " to-day I see dearer than ever that in ordAr 
to train my diildren aright, I must first train my- 
self, and I fear that will never be finished." 

The unde smiled, and waa ailent. 
M. M. T, 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND YOUNQ MEN'S GUILD. 

Thb Sab-Committee entrusted with the canying oat of th» 
arrangements in connection with the above (jniila, or Union 
of Young Men's Sodetiea, are at present preparii^ a retom 
of the dmerent local brancheB in connection with^t, with 
full particolars legarding each. It will be a fiivonr, there- 
fore, if Ministers or Office-bearers of local Anociationfl^ 
who desire to join the Union, wiU kindly intimate their 
intention of doing ao to the Secretary at their earliest con- 
venience. Immedfately on reoeinng such intimation, 
the Secretary will forward a copy of the echedale to be 
filled up with the osoal particolars, and with the name of 
the Repreeentative nommated to the General Committee 
of the Guild. It ia, of ooorae^ very desirable that at 
least all each Sodeties connected with ooogrepationa 
within the Chorch ahonld connect themselves with the 
general Guild, and thus lend their inflaenoe in spreading 
the movement in districts where as yet no saeh SodetieB 
exist The Guild b intended to indude not only Toang 
Men's Assodataons or Sodetiea, stricUy so called, bat also 
Bible dasaea In the case of theae, the Minister will, 
of coarse, make what arrangements he may think best 
to enable the Class to dect their own Bepreeentative to 
the General Committee. It may be soggeated that this 
might be done by having a special meeting — nreaided 
over by the Minister, — for the porpose of formally join- 
ing the Guild and dectiajg; a BepeaentatiTc In the 
event of a Bible Class consisting of both young men and 
young women, such a meeting would, of ooorae, consist 
of the young men only. 

All communicationa rogaiding it, and all intimationa 
of adhesion, to be addressed to the Secretary, Christian 
"Life and Work" Committee, 22 Queen Street, £din- 
bargb, who will give all information. 
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Xn. Gbitigal Psbiods and New Leases. . 

YOXJ used to smile, no donbt, when some old or 
aging man, in the thankful sense that things 
had somewhat brightened, that heart and foot were 
not so heavy, told you that he had taken a new 
lease of life. You thought it weakness and fancy. 
There is no harder thing than for the yonng to 
sympathise with the old: for the light-heuted 
to put themsdves in the place of the care-worn 
and weary. But you have found out for yourself 
as you went on, the meaning of the phrase. You 
have discovered that it expresses a pleasant reality. 

There are critical times in our life, when the 
question is Shall I goer stay f The entire machinery, 
physical and psychical, seems to ask, ShaU I stopt 
or shall I go on yet awhile f These critical times 
come in two fashiona There may be a quiet Ml- 
ure of strength and vitality. There may be sudden 
and severe iUness. 

We all know how at the fatal thiriy-seven great 
geniuses tend to break down and die : those human 
beings whose work is a heavy puU upon the more 
ethereal powers of body and souL Great poets, 
painters, and musicians, are worn out at that 
age: and they go. This is a fact which is sus- 
tained by a very wide and startling induction of 
instances. It is strange, it is sad, but it is certain, 
that the finest«trung human natures break down 
the soonest They were not made for long wear. 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, Raphael, Byron, and 
Bums, had but this little share of troublesome Ufe. 

Then, for brain-driving men who are not sensi- 
tive geniuses, but hard-driven doers of this world's 
eveiyday prosaic work, forty-five is the critical 
time. I remember well the day when a very 
eminent man of science told me this: and how 
I suddenly ran over the names of a dozen of the 
cleverest men I knew; and found that even in 
one's own little experience the fact was so. You 
call it brain-weariness, fidlure of nervous eneigy : 
some folk talk of the mucous membrane. The 
meaning of all this simply is that theie comes a 
general breaking-up, wldch (curiously) means the 
same thing as a general breaking-down. Then it 
is that I remark how this man and that gets leave 
of absence from his duty for six months or a year : 
and goes away, pretty much broken-hearted, to 
milder r^ons where all is strange to him : and 
whence he returns or does not return, as may be. 
There are three possibilities, my scientific friend 
told me, when a brain-worker has thus broken 
down : and let it be said, I have since remarked 
how many break down almost to the very day. 
The simplest alternative is, that the poor worn-out 
over-worker dies. And then, I have seen with a sore 
heart those who depended on him begin to practise 
something of that economy and self-denial which 
(begun sooner) might' have saved brain and heart, 



and kept him here. The next possibility is, that 
the worn-out man drags on his life for a few years 
longer, and even struggles to do his work: but 
eversrthing is a burden, the buoyancy and hopefiil- 
ness are gone, the temper is irritable and wayward, 
every prospect is gloomy, and life is a miserable 
load. The third possibility is that which I wish 
Grod may send to every one who may read this 
page, if this critical time fidl heavy upon him: 
and well I know that many who will read this 
page are of those who specially run the risk of it 
It is that the man gets perfectly well again : gets 
through the darkness out into God's good sunshine : 
is far fitter and stronger for his work than he ever 
was before : feels a delight in his work beyond all 
experience, and finds it strangely easy : disoems a 
true zest and enjoyment in each little detail of the 
daily round of existence : is undisturbed by noises, 
and good-natured with stupd and blundering folk : 
thinks it, like Paley, **a happy world after all : " 
in brief, takes a new lease of lif& 

And while new leases are for the most part on 
less fiivourable terms for the tenant, it is not so 
here. There is no dropping down to a lower level 
One has known life fiu: brighter and wanner at 
fifty than it was at twenty-fiv& 

I know that you may say, if you be a robost 
soul, that all this about critical periods is fandfuL 
You may ask. Why break down at these more than 
at any other time 1 You may say, in all Idndness 
and good fiEuth, to a dwining and dispirited martal, 
growing weekly more languid and desponding^ 
Don't give in : Fight against it : Keep your mind 
healthily occupied : Think how much depends on 
your life, and don't be selfish : Work for others 
if not for yourself Most readers have known 
worthy but unsympathetic people, whose prescrip- 
tion for every emergency was, JSxeri yourself: 
Make an ^ort 1 But how if you cannot t How, 
if you spur ever so hard, and there is no responsive 
efibrt: only the dreary wish to creep aside and 
give up altogether 1 If strength has indeed failed, 
it will not do to make believe very much, and &ncy 
that this will suffice. There is no fighting against 
fieusts : and a wise man will not try to ignore thent 
Acknowledge them : Mend them : Make the best 
of them : This is the way. And as for the question 
one has heard put, Why break down at for^-five 
more than at any other age 1 it is a silly one, and 
heartless. Why should I see, on this tenth day of 
September, on some of these trees the first tinge 
of Autumn, while all the rest are green 1 Beauti- 
ful and fragrant linden, why are you the first to 
fade % Why have these great expanses on which I 
look down, climbing this height, turned yellow; 
though with little sunshine to make them sot 
Why, when a few weeks are gone, will all these 
leaves change, then wither and falll Why, but 
because the season comes when these changes must 
be. The Creator's Fiat, I say : Or if yon will 
have it, the laws of nature have appointed sa 
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Even 80 k it with us human beings. Times and 
seasons are appointed to us, as to all things : and 
we cannot fight against them, however resolute 
and brave we may be. And some of us are neither 
very resolute nor veiy brave. 

I have said, there are two ways in which the 
Critical Period comes. 

We may gradually feel, we do not know why, 
all our work growing harder, losing interest, turning 
to a heavy burden. You know the meaning of the 
pathetic phrase, to lose hearL You shirk exertion. 
The day comes when really you must sit down, 
where you used to stand. You find in yourself the 
capacity (it is veiy strange) to sit for an hour 
under a group of trees in tiie warm stiU Autumn 
day, or at evening in your chair by the winter fire, 
vacant : doing nothing, thinking of nothing : in a 
send-conscious state. Do you remember a Scotch 
story, in which an ancient Laird is described as 
" sitting on his ain loupin'-on stane, glowering frae 
him " 9 At the last, after weeks of failing strength, 
the memorable day comes to folk whose work must 
be done by considerable effort, on which your work 
cazmot be done at all, whether well or badly : you 
are beaten at last, and must definitively stop. 
You send for the Doctor : a hard thing for most 
men to da He speaks of bug over-work : of nervous 
weariness, of vital exhaustion : He lays you aside 
from your occupation, possibly not for so very long : 
though three or four weeks sometimes have seemed 
a most extended season. Possibly he tells you that 
you " must go to grass for a long time : " which 
(unless you be very ill indeed) you absolutely refuse 
to da You say you cannot do it : yon cannot be 
spared : you must work on somehow. You make 
terms : the good man sees that to send you away 
would, as things are, bring such trouble that it is 
better you abide, taking a^U duty as lightly as may 
be. Even what must be done is for many months 
done very heavily and heartlessly ; and your temper 
is a trial to many. Yet you pull through. You 
turn the comer at lengtL There is a very slow 
process, in the recovering of strength and tone. 
But after half a year or (it may be) a year under 
the doud, you find yourself going out and in amid 
a glow of vigour and cheerfiilnesai All you have 
to do is easy, is encouraging : Everything you put 
your hand to prospers. Sometimes, loo^g back, 
you wonder if that breaking-down was not half- 
fanciful : Might you not have fought it f But 
this is delusion. Weakness and illness, Qod be 
thanked, are quite forgot when they have passed 
away. But they were awfully real when they were 
present You have got a new lease of life. 
make the most of it It may not be for very long. 

There is the other way in which the memorable 
experience may come to you: the way of sudden 
and sharp suffering. The morning comes whereon, 
^^g gone about burning and fevering for two 
cxr three days, you say yon must stay in bed for 
just a day and get rid of this bad cold. Even a 



day in bed is to many men a thing not easOy per- 
mitted. But it is not a bad cold. It is Fever : 
burning fever in which mind and memoiy ga It 
is fierce inflammation of some vital organ, of whose 
existence in you you were hardly aware before. 
There is no fighting such things as these. You, 
never a day in bed beyond two or three in all your 
life : you, who just recently had said (not boastingly 
but thankfully) that you had never been away from 
your work for a fortnight together through many 
years; have now to lie prostrate through week 
after week, often in acute suffering, soon in deadly 
weakness, knowing for the first time the awful 
and indescribable experiences of that which people 
so easily name as Delirium. " He's ofif his head," 
you have many a time been told, in a house of 
sickness: "he is wandering." And you said, 
" Poor feUow, it is veiy sad !" and went away. 
You will know now, you will remember vividly 
while you live, how strange a &ct the easily-said 
words express : through what weird and weariful 
tracts of thought and feeling a poor human soul 
may have to go. If you have lived a decent life, 
thank Qod that strangeness and weariness will be 
the worst : you will not have the ghastly, loath- 
some, and firightful apparitions wMch come to 
those who have treated brain and nerve with awful 
alcohol, body and soul with degrading and unspeak- 
able sin. In a little, all ordinary cares will cease. 
Let but the iron grip of pain grasp you tight 
enough, and what a selfish, narrow creature you 
will grow : all you will wish will be to be delivered 
from this torture : all the world will be the little 
chamber within which you have to suffer. At the 
first) there will be the terrible sense, that the house, 
the children, the parish, cannot go on without you : 
it is not through self-conceit you think so, but 
because you know that of a truth every day brings 
you so much to do : Ah, that long list of things to 
be done next day which you made up the lught before 
you lay down on the bed whence you may never 
rise. But these things have to go. Qet low enough 
down, and they all pass from your poor relaxing 
grasp. You will find with a start, how quickly, 
even without the shock of fiital accident, a man 
may die: how little is our hold to lif& Bui, 
though it has come with far less wanung than you 
vaguely thought it would, you will quite reconcile 
your mind to going. And, when the turn comes, 
you will truly have come back from the grave. 
You had worried yourself, in that awfiil weakness, 
to a degree of which nobody knew, in thinking where 
you should be buried : you could not make up your 
mind. You would let others detennina And you 
had had terrible cares as to how **They " would do 
without you : " They," who are all the world to 
you. If a few years more could have been given ! 
"Yes, mother, but I should like to get better:" 
so a dying schoolboy said, very near the end. That 
had gone from you. It was what holy Bishop 
Andrewes prayed for : "a Christian dose, without 
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fear, and if it may be, without pain." It was the 
wildest of dreams that you should ever be at work 
again : That was all past : and what a poor thing 
the work of a diligent life seemed ! Neyer you talk 
to me, as ignorant mortals do, about the calm 
approval of a good conscience in the retrospect of 
a well-spent life. That is delusion. What poor 
trust there is, is not there. As for the amusements 
of life, as for the engagements of society, how im- 
possible, in the thought of the End that must come 
to everybody, that time or thought should ever be 
given to these ! Such are the seasons in which 
you are dependent, as a little infiEuit is dependent, 
on human kindness and patience. A very little 
neglect ; and you would be away. Yon will learn 
more thjEui you ever knew before of the self-sacrifice 
of which some are capable. And the sympathy of 
many, near and fiir, is real and inestimabla. 

You are not to ga Change for the better comes. 
Strange, to walk across your room, and find you 
cannot, save by holding on. Strange, when you 
can take food again. You are ashamed that you 
eigoy it so much, and anticipate it so eagerly. You 
had once rebuked (gently) a schoolboy, who told yon 
how lying in his b^ in Germany, he often thought 
what it would be to have ham and ^gs for braak- 
fiist again. Strange, to come downstaiis : quitting 
the little room which for these weeks had been aU 
your world. Strange, the first time you aie again 
in the open air: tottering feebly for fifty yaras. 
Strange, the first time you are in God's house. 
Yon feci you never valued it as you ought, when 
yon had it habitually through aU your life till now. 
And if your vocation be to instruct your fellows, 
you bring back, from these weeks of oeesation, 
several messages, not otherwise known. Yon had 
gone, very often, into a sickroom : you had talked 
with the sufierer lying there : but coming, in firm 
health from the outside engagements and interests, 
you did not know how different a thing existence 
is in that hushed apartment: you never quite 
realised the long days, the terribly long ni^ts, 
which were going over, theta You had not at all 
taken in how, in divers forms of illness, there is 
great difficulty in taking the consolations of religion : 
how, in great suflfering,' and notably, in fever, there 
are stages in which you try to read books; and 
dislike them ever after. The awful taste of in- 
fiammation, of fever, which loakes all food nauseous, 
reaches to what you read toa Aye^ the Best of 
books is a good deal affected: and the beloved 
Psalms ate not quite what th^ used to ba When 
life revives, one of the first and pleasantest signs is, 
that the Sunday, though still in the sickroom, is a 
blessing: it was a dlBappointment, for a while: 
and the Psalms smile in your fece and fall on your 
ear as of old. You sometimes had doubted, rather 
awfully, whether the consolations of God were 
really anything at all to you : you feared, with a 
sinkiog heart, that you could be devout and re- 
signed only when all goes well : but that you did 



but break down sorrowfully when the strain and 
pressure come. 

They are trying, the days through which, strength 
being so far revived, you must stand and wait: 
being eager to take to work again, but wisely for- 
bidden. But the tune comes, at length, when the 
task is again taken in hand ; amid many kind looks 
and welcomes. You were always valued just about 
as much as you deserve : Now, for a while, you are 
valued £Bff more. All work is a delight. It is 
curious, for a little, to come upon many things you 
had provided for future use, which might never 
have been needed. Some one else might have 
found them; and looked at them with a sigh. 
But you know, indeed, the meaning of a New 
Lease of Lifa You will be aware, now, that the 
illness which laid you prostrate had in fis^ct been 
coming upon yon for bug. The evil is purged out 
of you : and there is a buoyancy unknown for many 
weeks and months gone by. Your duty was never 
so eaqr : never so dieering. It seems as if kindness 
and charity towards aU yon know were the pleasant 
outcome of restored health. You have a wonder- 
fully keen sense of the beanty of reviving nature : 
a fresh wonder at the words and ways of little 
children. If feeling be the great feet; yon are of a 
truth younger than for many a year. There \b a 
singular re-awakening of cheerful interest in all 
the little details of life : and there is no greater 
worldly blessing than this homely one. For little 
details make the sum of lif& No holiday, however 
long and reviving: none at least that you have 
ever known; sends yon back to yoor occupation 
with that fireshened interest which comes of the 
enforced withdrawal from it all of three months of 
serious iUnees. Go, then, and ei\jqy the New Lease 
vouchsafed you : Go and improve it Woric, rest, 
eigoy, endure : Occupy till He come. 

Onelastword: Yon have had a gtimpse of what 
it will be when yon must go : a glio^se wliich is 
very cheering, and a great relief; unkss you be 
singularly s^sh and aelf-ooncdted. Theif will he 
able to do mih&tU you. The World, pofecftly. 
The Parish, very feiriy. The House, quite wonder- 
fully. FcHT which you thank God. 

A E.H.R 

V^t Sbtotm at (SEfgemoutlr. 

14th Octobeb 1881. 
Bt as Inhabetaht. 

PEOPLE dwelling &r off in the quiet uplands or 
in inland towns can have little conoeption of 
the wild stir and excitement which the sudden ris- 
ing of the wind always occasions in a fishing vil- 
lage when the boats are out Then, in a moment, 
women are seen hurrying to the quay or the sea- 
shore with troubled faces ; the old men gather in 
groups at the comers of the narrow ** wynds," or at 
the pier head, gazing seawards, eager to catch the 
feintest glimpse of the returning boots. Eveiy one 
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is anziouB; even the children hiuh their play, 
knowing as well as their elders the danger and the 



But the panic which seized the whole com- 
mxinity of our little town on the sudden darkening 
of the sky on the morning of that never-to-be-for- 
gotten 14th of October was something far more than 
common. A boding dread possessed eveiy heart 
from the very commencement of the storm. It is 
^vorthy of remark that for some days previously a 
kind of vague apprehension of coming evil was pre- 
valent amongst us ; and not a few — chiefly women 
and delicate persons — experienced unusually dis- 
tressing sensations on hearing the eerie gusts of 
wind which swept through tiie town — a wailing 
sea wind, which, it appears to us, has ever a more 
mournful aough than that of a land wind. Some 
also affirmed that they could not for days get rid of 
the impression that the Church bells were ringing. 
An old man — sick in mind as well as in body — 
who had been a sailor in his youth, and lived in 
foreign lands, repeatedly maintained that there was 
going to be an earthquake ! 

But the fishermen themselves had more tangible 
grounds for apprehension — ^the sudden fall of the 
mercury in the public barometer, the dead and un- 
natural calm following so shortly after a boisterous 
night, with many other signs upon the sea, full of 
meaning for them. How, in the fe^e of all these 
tokens, they ventured out at all upon that fatal 
morning, is one of those mysterious occurrences 
which will never be rightly explained. Several of 
the men who were spiffed to return said they had 
gone with great unwillingness, and as if impelled by 
some irresistible influence. 

It would be about half-past ten o'clock in the 
morning when the appalling darkness came on, fol- 
lowed instantly by a perfect hurricane of wind, 
that tore the branches firom the few trees which 
grow in the enclosure before the Church and Manse. 
The sight of these trees writhing in the blast like 
creatures in pain, and then the men and women 
running down the street, will cling to the memory 
for ever. It was the Unit scene of the awfiil tragedy 
that was to follow. In less time than it takes to 
write it, we also were huziying along the nudn 
street as best we could, the wind literally lifting us 
ofiT our feet at every step, while chimney cans, tiles, 
and slates, were flying about in all directionA. 

At the bottom of the lane which leads to the 
beach was gathered a crowd of agonised, miserable 
people, gazing helplessly at the sea. And what a 
sea t One mass of foam, and towering icalli of 
water, and blinding ^ smoke." Sky and sea 
mingled together in unutterable confdsion. With 
great difficulty we climbed an outside stair, and 
gained the friendly shelter of a fisher's house. It 
was filled with women clinging to each other in the 
wildest state of terror and despair. Their cries ring 
in our ears yet 

Oh, what would one not have done to have been 



able, in the smallest degree, to calm their tortured, 
torn hearts ! Not one there, but had husband, 
or brother, or son — ^alas, many had all three, out 
on that terrible sea ! The window of the little 
room was so blurred with the salt spray, that 
nothing could be seen from it, so we all crowded in 
the open doorway, which commanded a full view of 
the bay and the breakwater. 

On a sudden, a wilder cry than before was heard 
above the roaring of the storm, as three boats, reel- 
^9 staggering from side to side, with bare masts, 
were seen through the blinding smoke. Then a 
death-like stillness followed, as the brave boats, 
now plunged deep in the trough of the sea, now 
lifted high upon the tremendous waves, came 
nearer and nearer to the shore. Once, one of 
them was almost dashed upon the rocks — those 
fatal rocks behind the breakwater — ^when the cool 
self-possession of the old skipper at the helm saved 
both boat and crew. At the only moment when 
it could be done, he gave the helm the proper turn, 
which sent them spinning into the harbour on the 
top of a huge wave. Then what a cry of relief 
and gratitude went up from every brimming heart ! 

The other two boats, which belonged to Colding- 
ham, were equally happy ; but alas ! alas ! far other- 
wise was the fate of the next two. The heart 
grows sick at the remembrance of what then took 
place. 

These boats entered the bay by a different pass- 
age. There is a range of jagged rocks, called the 
Hurkars, stretching across the entrance of the bay, 
with openings between. It is almost certain death 
to enter by the East Yett, as it is termed, on a 
stormy day. But these two fated boats took this 
course. The supposition is, that the poor men 
were at their wits' end, and knew not what they 
were doing. 

The women watched with breathless anxiety 
those boats, as they staggered on, sometimes quite 
hid from view by the clouds of spray, sometimes 
looming dimly tlunough the gloom, none knowing 
but that there might be in them those nearest and 
dearest Their feelings found expression in ejacu- 
lations of prayer : '^ O Lord, guide them safely in !" 
^* O Lord, save them ! " Such cries were ringing 
on every side. One woman shrieked, " Oh my bairns, 
my bairns ! " and mercifully lost all consciousness. 
She had three sons out A sudden louder roar of 
the tempest, and one of the boats heeled over, the 
sails floating out upon the water. In a moment 
she went down, and all was over ! Not one of the 
seven brave men in her was ever seen again. It 
is impossible to describe the scene which followed. 
A shriek went up from the women, while the men 
who had been watching, as by an instinctive move- 
ment, turned their faces away, unable to look on 
what was happening. The other boat was shot 
like an arrow against the rocks. The mast fell 
upon one of the poor fellows, killing him instantly ; 
the others were engulfed in the waters as the boat 
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split, and went down with a certain awetome slow- 
ness. In a little while the hull xeappeaied, and 
very soon she was battered to atoms — broken 
fragments of what but a few minutes before was a 
gallant boat floating up into the harboiu month. 
Retreating into the house, we sat down on a low 
settle at the fisher's fire, when a lovely little child, 
nussing her mother's accustomed caress, came and 
laid her fiedr, curly head upon our knee. Was ker 
father one of those we had seen perish f As yet 
no one could tell The mother, bewildered with 
grief, stood at the window, vainly endeavouring to 
catch a glimpse of what was taking place outside, 
through the blinding rain, which now beat violently 
against the panes. More women came in, dripping 
wet One poor creature, with an old-fiuhioned 
shawl bundled round her, was literally soaked 
through and through. So intense was her anxiety, 
that she had stood the whole time at the bottom 
of the lane, exposed to the full fury of the pitiless 
storm. Then a man came in who had made his 
way from Coldingham along the top of the cliffs, 
and told in a low voice of his having seen a 
yawl go down off Linkum Bay, and all hands 
perish. The names of the two boats lost at the 
mouth of the harbour were the Harmony aiyd the 
Radiant In the Radiant were three brothers, and 
their mother standing at her stair-head had seen 
them perish only a few yards off. 

Shortly afterwards a boat with the sail fully up 
appeared a little way out from the Hurkars. One 
cannot say how long this sail kept appearing and 
disappearing through the darkness of the stonn. 
To us it seemed to be hours, but doubtless it was a 
fax shorter time. At last it suddenly vanished 
altogether. We afterwards learned that it was a 
perfectly new boat, out that day for the first time, 
manned by fine young fellows, proud of their beau- 
tiful craft One of them had been married just 
one week. The young widow, a stranger in a 
strange land, is truly desolate. 

Tbe storm seemed now to have reached itn height 
The roof of a tall red-tiled house near was literally 
stripi^ed off. Nothing could equal the violence of the 
gusts of wind. Lai^ square slabs slid off the top 
of a wall close to us, and fell heavily to the ground. 
Men reeled along as if they were drunk, being quite 
unable to keep their feet or to walk upright No 
woman by this time could have stood out of doors. 
Just then we saw a strange thing. Two birds of 
the auk species, called by the fishermen " Oouter- 
nebs," were blown right out of the sea high into the 
air, where they tumbled over and over perfectly 
helpless. 

Another boat now entered the bay. No one for 
a moment believed that she would reach the har- 
bour. But she did so. How^ none can telL God 
only knowSb The men themselves, when questioned 
afterwards as to how they had managed, said, with 
looks of awe, that they could not say, but that 
surely God had helped them. The poor woman 



who had shrieked out ** Oh my bairns, my bairns," 
now rushed down the stairs exclaiming, " Twa o' 
my sons are in her, and are safe !" T^e boat, in 
which her third son was, never came to land. But 
her loss appears small when so many other women 
have had to bear the loss of husband and sons and 
brothers, as well as other relatives. 

The only gleam of comfort that now remained in 
the midst of the terrible gloom was the assertion, 
repeated from mouth to mouth, that many of the 
boats had run to Bummouth, where the harbour in 
certain winds is easier to enter than ours, and that 
others had stood out to sea — ever the safest course 
in a storm such as thisL But how all these hopes 
were doomed to disappointment is now known far 
and near. 

No more boats appeared till far on in the after- 
noon, when it was getting dark. Then " The Pil- 
grim " was driven ashore upon the rocks below the 
Fort — a round, bluff point which guards the west 
side of the bay. Thanks to the timely throwing of 
a rope, every one got safe to land. But, split from 
bow to stem, the poor ''Pilgrim" now lies half- 
buried in the sand and shingle, a type of the deso- 
lation which broods over our once prosperous town. 
And yet, connected with this very boat, is an inci- 
dent of a brighter nature. When she was seen 
driving upon the rocks, every one believed that she 
and her crew were lost, and the rumour that such 
was the case speedily spread through the town. 
The minister of the parish was asked to break the 
sad event to the ailing wife of one of the crew, lest 
any one else should do so too suddenly. He was 
just in the act of gently telling the poor woman of 
the bereavement she had sustained, when a neigh- 
bour burst into the house with the joyful news that 
every man was safe. 

And so ended this terrible day. Scarcely an eye 
was closed that night in Eyemouth ; and the morn- 
ing broke, dark and heavy with gloom and storm, 
upon a town steeped in bewildennent and sorrow. 

S&e jFutliennan's Mitt. 

TTTEARILV, wearily, on the hearthstone^ 
T f Wearily sitting there all alone^ 
Idle the wheel, and idle the liaod, 
Why looks she so wearily down to the strand t 

The cradle was empty I And far on the sea 

A little boat rocked tempestuously ; 

The clouds they were gathering Tast— so fast, 

And they broke o'er the fisherman's boat at last ; 

And wearily, wearily, through the long night. 

The lone one keeps watch in the weird moonlight^ 

She sees the Ions breakers come rolling in. 

She hears the wud surge and the ocean s din — 

But he hears not— deepv deep he lies 

In an awful calm 'neath the troubled skies I 

Cradle and boat 1 all their sweet tale is o'er. 
Nor cradle nor boat for her evermore. 
But a changed, sad life on the coming mom ; 
O pray, light hearts, for that heart forlorn ! 

K V. O. K 
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FOREIGN SUPPLEMENTS TO 
«LIFE & WORK." 

Wb have before us several numbers of an ably 
edited four-page monthly '* Supplement for Ceylon," 
circulated with " Life and Work" throughout the 
Congregatious pf the Church of Scotland in that 
Island. The Ministers of the Presbytery of Ceylon 
unite to make their Supplement a record of their 
work as a Presbytery, and to supply local intelli- 
gence and papers, which must be highly interesting 
and profitable^ 

We have also received copies of an admirable 
four-page Supplement from South America, entitled 
the ** Buenos Ayres Scotch Church Magazine," and 
edited by the Rev. J. W. Fleming, B.D., who was 
ordained in 1879 to bea Missionary to India, but 
was obliged, under medical advice, to prefer the 
less tiying climate of Buenos Ayres, where he has 
been strengthened to do excellent work. The 
Magazine is full of Missionary zeaL The following 
is an extract : — 

"A fiLYonrite objection to Foreign Missions is one 
levelled at Miasionariee. We are told that they are men 
who could not get on at home. That is an objection we 
can never hear with patience. Its injustice and falsity 
make one's blood bou. Let us say, as a niioLBter once 
said, ' It is an ignorant lie.' Failures 1 Are the men who 
volunteer for the Forlorn Hope the cowards of the annv f 
Are the worst soldiers found to be the first to scale the 
ramparts of heathendom ? Are they not the very bravest 
who are chosen for the post of honour and danger in the 
front of the battle f We could mention many ulustrious 
names, but our space will not permit it Let us merely 
add that, when wo were found unfitted for India, the man 
who immediately voluuteered to take his greatest friend's 
place was not the booby of our class. No t he was the 
nrst man in our year,^-one who stood first in three of his 
classes and second in the other one-— one who gave up a 
handsome scholarship in order that the post might not 
be vacant a day longer than was unavoidable. Surely we 
shall not suffer such men to labour all alone, if by giv- 
ing them our sympathy and sending them soniethmg 
from our abundance, we could (as we tell you plainly we 
can) cheer them somewhat in their loneliness, and make 
them feel that even oceans and continents cannot bar the 
way of sympathy and help." 

9 Storg of a (S\ixistmB& CarDr. 

By Mrs. Altrbd Maolbod. 

/CHRISTMAS was coming I Everybody seemed 
^ to know that 

The shops were blazing with light, the better to 
show the treasures in the windows and on the 
counters. 

In many happy homes the rooms were being 
decorated with holly and mistletoe; and as poor 
little Jamie Mason passed along the streets he saw 
glimpses of bright rooms now and then, where the 
inmates were so busy that they had forgotten to 
draw the blinds. Or did they wish to shed some 
ray of light on the cold and comfortless street 1 

Before one house Jamie stopped. Oh! it did 
look bright and happy. In the room was a portly 
elderly gentleman, who Jamie decided must be the 



father ; and a tall gentle-looking lady, the mother. 
Two boys, and a sweet fair-haired girl, stood— one 
on a pair of house steps, the others on kitchen 
chairs with stools atop— twining wreaths of holly 
round the mirror and picture frames, on the gassr 
lier, and, indeed, everywhere that it was possible 
to fasten them. The younger children stood around 
handing up the evergreens, laughing and shouting 
with glee. But the crowning ornament was a 
Christmas tree, decked in all its glory for the party 
to-morrow, and laden with innumerable toys. 

''Oh, hoo fine it wad be to be thae bairns," 
sighed Jamie, as he stood lost in wonder at the 
beauty and brilliance before him. Then he thought 
of his own wretched home, and the contrast was 
too much for him ; be laid his head against the 
cold, hard railings, and wept 

Poor little fellow ! It was bitterly cold to stand 
there with his bare chilblained feet in the snow, 
weak, hungry, and ill as he was. But the garret 
into which he must soon creep was not much 
warmer, and was dark, while here he could enjoy 
the bright light, and could at least see the warm 
fire blazing. Besides, he had not courage to 
hurry home, for he had been out all day and had 
earned nothing, and well he knew what to expect 
from his drunken father. 

Moving his feet about to tiy if possible to take 
off the edge of the bitter cold, he touched some- 
thing warm and soft, and stooping down he lifted 
a beautiful sealskin purse ! 

The boy's heart beat quickly. Would there be 
anything in it 1 As hastily as his numbed fingers 
could, he opened it, and there lay glittering before 
his astonished eyes coins of silver and gold, such 
as he had never touched before. His first instinct 
was to run with it But in a moment the thought 
of his dead mother's lessons came to him. '* Jamie, 
my puir laddie, never learn tae drink, and be sure 
aye tae be honest," were almost her last words to 
him. 

It was hard to give it up, but he w<nUd be 
honest He closed the purse, as if to shut out the 
tempting sight of the money. Whose could it be 1 
It had been lying beside the steps of the house 
that he had been admiring. He would try there 
first Up the steps he went, and tapped gently 
at the door ; but inside they were much too busy 
to hear a tap. Then he rang the bell, and the 
door was opened by a smart maid-servant, who in 
her clean dress, and cap with bright blue ribbons, 
shrank back when she saw the tattered figure before 
her. 

'^ Well, what do you want t" she said, adding to 
herself — ^It's been nothing but beggars, beggars, 
all day long. They 're sure to come when a body's 
busy." 

** If ye please, could I see the leddy, or the 
gentleman ?" 

" Nonsense, just tell me what you want, and let 
me get the door shut It's bitter cold standin' 
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her& Do yon think the maister and the mistress 
has nothing to do bat attend to the likes of you V* 
She looked veiy cross indeed, but jost then the 
lady came out, and seeing Jamie asked the maid 
what he wanted. 

Jamie answered for himself^ " Please, mnm, is 
this yours V 

It was hers. Alighting from a cab about an 
hour before, she must have dropped it from her 
mufi^ and had not missed it, so there it had lain in 
the snow. The lady looked at the boy's bare feet 
and thin pinched fiice with pity. ^ Come in, my 
little man," she said, and led him in to the very 
room where the happy children were. And when 
Jamie heard her tell her husband all about the 
purse, and when they both commended his honesty, 
he felt glad indeed that he had resisted temptation. 

The lady gave him a bright new half-crown from 
the purse, and bringing a pair of stockings and 
boots, which had belonged to one of her own boys, 
assisted him to put them on. They were old and 
worn, but to Jamie they seemed so warm and com- 
fortable; The kind lady also told him to come 
back the next day, when she would have some warm 
dothes for him, and ringing the bell desired the 
cross senrant to give him some beef and bread. 

While he waited for it, the little girl, whose 
name was Maiy, came forward with a Christmas 
card, and gave it to him with a kind smile. The 
card was very beautifrd, and had on the one side a 
picture of the infant Jesus lying on His mother's 
lap ; and on the other the picture dear to all little 
ones — ^that of the Saviour blessing little children. 
Jamie knew what the pictures meant, for, poor 
and miserable though he was, he loved Jesus, of 
whom his mother had taught him so often. Put- 
ting this treasure carefrdly into the bosom of his 
thin torn jacket, and grasping his half-crown tightly 
in one hand, and the bread and meat in the other, 
he thanked the lady, and left the warm, comfort- 
able house again. 

Out into the night once more, but with a much 
lighter heart, he tried to run, for his father would 
be looking for hinL He would buy some supper 
for him at the cook-shop, or " eatin'-hoose " as it 
was called, for surely the half-crown was his own, 
to do what he pleased with; and a hot supper 
would be better than drink. And so thinking he 
ran on, eating as he went, till, turning a comer, he 
knocked up against a boy much older than himself, 
and fell to the ground. He was not much hurt, 
and soon picked himself up, but where was his 
half-crown) Gone ! The big boy had it, and with 
a cruel laugh ran off^ calling out, " Catch me if ye 
can, chappie." 

Poor Jamie I his brief happiness was over. 
There was nothing to carry home to his father now 
but a small remnant of his bread and meat ; and 
with slow step he started once more for home. 
Oh ! what a mockery it seems to call by that sweet 
name the wretched place in which he lived. 



Groping his way up the rickety staircase to tlie 
top, with a slow and hesitating hand he opened 
the door. He gave a sigh of relief when he dis- 
covered that his father was already asleep, and 
creeping to the comer where a bundle of strav 
served as his bed, he lay down, and after feelir^ 
in his jacket to know if the lovely card was safe, 
held it tightly in his hand and fell asleep. 

But long before morning he awoke, and felt 
strange pains shooting through his little body. No 
more sleep for him now ; he lay racked and tossing 
about, till morning dawned at last, and his frither 
awoke. 

He had slept off his drunkenness, but was very 
ill-tempered as he called out, '* Why are ye no up ? 
Hoo much did ye bring hame last nicht 1" 

Jamie tried to rise, but he was stiff all over, and 
sank down again upon his straw. Then he told 
how he had got no jobs at all yesterday; how 
everybody seemed too busy to notice him ; bat that 
a kind lady had given him the boots and stockings. 
He dared not tell about the purse or the' half-crown 
now. '* Let's see the boots ; yell be better withoot 
them, lyin' there ; and I see yeVe got the cauld, 
so ye canna gang oot the day ;** and so saying he 
bent down and took them o^ and soon slunk out 
to sell them for money to buy drink. 

He did not return till late that night, and lay 
down to sleep without waking poor little Jamie, 
who had lain there unnoticed and uncared for 
through all that Christmas Day, and whose only 
comfort had been his precious card with its lovely 
pictures and loving words; for besides a sweet 
Christmas verse there was the text, " Suffer little 
children to come unto Me ;" and Jamie managed to 
spell out these words, and knew that they had 
been spoken by the Saviour. 

Another night of moaning and tossing passed 
slowly by, and when morning broke, his fiither was 
moved to try to do something for him ; bat, alas I 
he was too late. Jamie could not swallow the food 
which he brought him ; but yet the father did not 
realise his danger, and once more left him to himself. 
When after some hours he did return, what did he 
see 1 — ^A cold form stretched on the straw ; a sweet 
smile on the still £eu» ; and in the clasped hands 
the Christmas card. 

Little Mary often wondered why Jamie did not 
come again ; but little did she know that her gift 
had brought the trae brightness and cheer and joy 
of Christmas to the poor dying boy. 



BOOKS FOR READING ALOUD AT MEETIK6S. 

We are often asked what books shotdd be read at 
Mothers' Meetings, or at Working Parties for Foreign 
Missions, Jewish Missions, or Home (or Parish) Missions, 
respectively. Will any of our readers who have learnt 
by experience which books are most naefnl kindly send 
xxs the names, saying in which kind of Meeting they used 
them 7 We shiul cive in an early number some resolU 
of oar reading of uie notes with which we hope to be 
famished. 



NoTX. — The £ditor refuesla Cmrrapondents to excuse him from corresponding about MSS,, and hegs them to 

wrUe on one side if the paper only. He cannot undertake to return MSS. 



